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Barosa— Hetreat  of  Massena— Successes  of  Lord  Wellington— Favour- 
able impression  in  England-The  Perceval  administration-Combination 
of  the  leading  interests  to  support  the  war— Expedition  against  Badaioz 
-Marshal  Beresford-Arrival  of  Lord  Wellington  in  the  camp-Admi- 
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Before  proceeding  with  the  narrative  of  events  in  Portugal, 
arising  out  of  the  important  campaigns  of  the  year  1811,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  take  a  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  affairs 
in  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula  where  the  contest  was  pursued 
with  greater  bitterness,  and  upon  a  wider  scale.  In  Spain,  the 
war  had  no  one  redeeming  feature  like  that  in  Portugal,  con- 
ducted according  to  the  usages  of  what  has  been  strangely 
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termed  ^^  civilized  warfere;*^  usages^  however,  which  retain, 
at  least,  so  much  semblance  of  humanity  as  to  spare  the 
fallen,  and  which  enjoin  men  to  resume  the  duties  of  social 
beings,  when  the  hateful  rage  of  the  combat  has  once  ceased. 
But  these  rules,  sanctioned  by  other  nations,  appear  seldom  to 
have  been  acknowledged  in  the  wars  of  Spain,  where,  from 
time  immemorial,  war  seems  to  have  been  tiie  recognised  sig- 
nal to  let  loose  all  the  worst  passions  to  ravage  and  destroy ; 
where  assassination,  from  behind  walls  and  in  mountain  fast- 
nesses, is  considered  patriotism  —  more  emphatically  distin- 
guished as  *'war  to  the  knife,"  and  the  cold-blooded  slaughter 
of  prisoners  as  a  sacrifice  well  pleasing  to  the  arbiter  of 
batties. 

The  contest  had  more  peculiarly  assumed  this  character  in 
the  eventful  year  upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter.    The 
Spanish  armies  had  been  swept  from  the  field,  but  thousands 
of  predatory  bands,  organized,  as  they  stiU  are,  by  a  system  of 
terror,  preyed  alike  upon  the  people  and  the  enemy.    Dignified 
by  the  name  of  partisans  and  guerillas,  their  chief  art,  like  that 
of  other  animals  of  prey,  was  to  spring  suddenly  from  their 
lairs  upon  isolated  victims — to  whom  surprise  was  death.    The 
fault  lay  doubtiess  with  the  government,  if  it  could  deserve 
that  name,  consisting,  as  it  did,  of  central  and  local  juntas^ 
whose  inefficient  measures  necessarily  led  to  the  loss  of  succes- 
sive armies,  which  again  appeared  only  to  be  destroyed.  No  one 
more  deeply  felt  and  deplored  this  state  of  things  than  Lord 
Wellington.     A  few  men,  indeed,  there  were  like  Romana, 
whose  high  character  merited  the  respect,  and  whose  conduct 
won  the  approbation  of  the  British  Commander,  or  like  Albu- 
querque, whose  promptness  and  intrepidity  saved  Cadiz  from 
the  grasp  of  the  enemy.    When  such  men  appeared,  however^ 
they  were  almost  invariably  sacrificed  to  the  violence  or  in- 
trigues of  party ;  being  soon  superseded  by  commanders  such, 
as  Arrezaga,  equally  weak  and  rash,  who  brought  final  destnic* 
tion  upon  the  regular  forces  of  Spain. 
Early  in  the  month  of  February,  1810,  Victor,  following  up 
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his  successes  in  Estremadura,  suddenly  approaehed  Cadiz  by 
a  forced  march^  in  the  hope  of  carrying  that  important  city  by 
surprise.  The  surprise^  however^  was  on  his  side^  when  he 
found  that  he  had  lost  it  through  the  energy  of  a  Spaniard, 
and  by  a  single  day.  Albuquerque  reached  it  before  him,  and 
was  already  prepared  in  the  isle  of  Leon  to  resist  the  attack  of 
the  enemy.  So  great  was  the  confusion,  and  such  the  ne* 
glected  condition  of  the  works  upon  the  arriyal  of  the  Spanish 
general,  that,  had  he  been  six-and-thirty  hours  later,  this  im<- 
portant  fortress,  the  last  asylum  of  the  government,  must  have 
faJlen.  As  it  was,  the  defences  were  so  ill-provided,  and  the 
weak  and  wretched  condition  both  of  the  new  soldiers  and  the 
garrison,  so  unequal  to  cope  with  a  vigorous  siege,  that  had 
Victor  known  its  real  situation,  he  would  most  probably  have 
gained  his  point  But,  instead  of  attempting  to  carry  the 
place  by  a  coup  de  main,  the  French  Marshal  established  a 
regular  blockade,  a  measure  which  gave  time  for  the  able  and 
energetic  Spaniard  (a  rare  specimen  of  his  country)  to  adopt 
effectual  means  for  the  immediate  security  of  the  fortress.  So  far 
from  concentrating  his  force  for  an  attack,  the  besieger  extended 
his  line  nearly  twenty-five  miles  round  the  bay.  It  consisted 
of  three  grand  positions  at  Chiclana,  Puerto  Real,  and  Santa 
Maria,  strongly  fortified  and  cminected  by  intrenched  camps, 
which  cut  off  all  communication.  At  the  entrance  to  the  river 
Cruadalete,  is  an  insulated  track  of  land,  of  a  tnai^pilar  shape, 
called  the  Isle  de  Leon,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the 
river  Santi  Petri.  The  left  shore  is  open  to  the  sea,  its  right 
to  the  harbour,  and  the  two  imite  at  a  point  where  the  island 
IS  connected  with  the  city  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land.  The 
river  is  a  mere  natural  channel  which  separates  the  upper  har- 
bour from  the  sea;  it  flows  across  a  marsh  intersected  by 
small  watercourses,  and  varies  in  breadth,  so  that  the  island 
can  only  be  approached  by  a  strong  causeway  that  crosses  the 
marsh,  or  by  a  bridge.  In  addition  to  the  public  buildings 
and  works  for  the  service  of  this  splendid  seaport,  the  island 
fqnty*"»  one  tolerably-sized  town,  and  another  of  much  smaller 
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pretensions.  Cadiz  itself  is  built  upon  a  naked  ridge  of 
rocks,  its  highest  point  rising  above  two  hundred  feet  from 
the  level  of  the  sea.  On  all  sides  it  is  washed  by  the  ocean^ 
except  at  one  narrow  isthmus,  which  connects  it  mth.  the 
island.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  being 
at  once  spacious  and  calm ;  and  the  city  is  distinguished  alike 
for  its  brilliancy  and  the  gaiety  of  its  inhabitants,  consisting  of 
the  people  of  almost  every  nation.  It  was  here  that  the  seat  of 
the  regency  was  fixed,  and  it  was  here  that  the  Cortes  had  last 
been  summoned  to  assemble. 

The  services  of  Albuquerque  at  so  critical  a  moment  were 
inestimable^  and  ought  to  have  won  him  the  gratitude  and  re- 
gard of  all  ranks.  Besides  his  admirable  measures  to  defend 
the  place,  he  encouraged  the  spirit  of  resistance,  and  gave  to  it 
a  moral  force,  by  supporting  the  appearance  of  a  government 
when  every  thing  like  real  authority  had  ceased.  But  the 
enemy  receiving  reinforcements,  and  daily  making  fresh  pro- 
gress, the  importance  of  preserving  one  of  the  last  and  great- 
est of  Spain's  seaports,  drew  the  attention  of  Lord  Welling'- 
ton.  By  his  exertions,  a  force  of  6000  men,  including  a  strong 
Portuguese  regiment,  were  despatched  under  Sir  William  Stew- 
art, to  assist  in  its  defence.  Both  the  garrison  and  the  works 
being  strengthened.  General  Sir  Thomas  Graham — ^a  distin- 
guished soldier — arrived  to  take  the  command.  By  his  skill 
and  energy  the  lines  upon  the  island,  extending  to  nearly  ten 
miles,  were  strengthened  in  all  their  weak  points,  so  as  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  most  bold  and  enterprising  enemy  who  might 
attempt  to  pass  the  Santi  Petri  with  boats. 

Although  the  operations  of  the  French  were  conducted  with 
singular  perseverance  and  skill,  so  great  was  the  confidence 
now  inspired  by  the  presence  of  the  British  and  Portuguese^ 
commanded  too  by  a  general  like  Graham,  that  the  city  re- 
sumed its  usual  avocations  and  much  of  its  former  brilliancy 
and  mirth,  as  if  no  enemy  were  before  its  walls.  Regular 
meetings  of  the  members  of  the  junta— once  more  enabled  to 
harangue  without  the  sword  suspended  by  the  thread  of  Spa^ 
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nish  defence  over  their  heads^  and  whose  oratory  grew  pro- 
portionately  loud    and    daring  —  were    held   in    safety.      A 
municipal   junta,    likewise,   of   the    merchants,    who     were 
elected  by  ballot,  was  formed  to  supply  the  place  of  the  central 
junta  at  Seville,  which  had  ceased  to  exist.     Of  the  municipal 
junta,  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque  was  chosen  president  when  ha 
first  entered  Cadiz.     He  soon,  however,  found  it  a  thankless 
task,  and  became  heartily  wearied  and  disgusted  with  the  petty 
motives,  the  low  intrigue  and  ambition  of  those  with  whom  he 
had  to  co-operate.      On  his  withdrawing  from  the  party,  he 
was  assailed  with  every  species  of  invidious  calumny,  open 
attacks,  and  secret  defamation;  even  by  the  violence  of  the 
populace,  purposely  excited  against  him.     By  means  of  the 
press,  under  the  control  of  the  junta,  they  set  both  the  re- 
gency and  the  high-spirited  noble  at  defiance,  and  obtained  a 
worthless  triumph.     By  dint  of  united  intrigue  and  terror,  the 
duke  was  got  rid  of  by  an  appointment  as  ambassador  to  Eng- 
land, intended,  in  fact,  as  an  honourable  exile,  and  he  died  in 
this  country — as  it  is  believed — of  a  broken  heart.     Had  it 
not  been  for  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  British  auxiliaries, 
Cadiz  itself,  after  the  departure  of  Albuquerque,  must  have  fol- 
lowed the  fate  of  other  cities,  and  another  fatal  example  have 
been  held  up  to  the  world  of  Spanish  infatuation  on  the  part 
of  the  governors,  and  of  licence  and  insubordination  in  those 
who  should  obey  the  laws. 

A  strong  point,  called  Fort  Matagorda,  was  soon  recovered 
and  occupied  by  the  British.  Though  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, it  had  been  early  abandoned,  and  even  dismantled  by  the 
Spaniards.  A  detachment  of  soldiers  and  seamen,  led  by  Cap- 
tain McLean,  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  they  held  it 
during  fifty  days,  notwithstanding  a  heavy  fire  from  a  French 
battery.  Only  seven  guns,  however,  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  enemy ;  and  though  they  had  the  flank  support  of  a 
Spanish  man-of-war  and  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  it  soon  became 
impossible  to  hold  the  position,  exposed  as  it  was  to  the  terrific 
fire  of  fresh  batteries  brought  against  it.  On  the  morning  of 
the  2l8t  of  April  the  fire  was  so  heavy  with  red-hot  shot  that 
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it  drove  the  ship  and  boats  clear  away ;  the  parapet  fell  before 
showers  of  balls ;  more  than  half  the  little  garrison  were  killed  ; 
boats  were  sent  off  to  withdraw  the  remainder,  and  the  fort  was 
again  evacuated. 

The  utmost  that  skill  and  labour  could  effect  was  now  dis- 
played by  the  commanders  on  both  sides;  but  Sir  Thomas 
Graham  had  to  contend  with  the  opposition  and  prejudices  of 
all  the  local  authorities;  while  Soult,  who  now  directed  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  had  every  advantage  in  the  union  and 
support  of  those  around  him.  It  was  the  object  of  the  Frendi 
marshal  to  strengthen  his  positions  in  such  a  manner  that 
fewer  troops  would  suffice  to  keep  up  the  blockade ;  and  it  was 
long  before  his  fire  began  to  take  serious  effect,  although  some 
sheUs  were  cast  into  the  town.  At  the  same  time  he  completed 
the  subjection  of  the  provinces  of  Murcia  and  Granada,  and 
swept  the  country  far  and  wide  with  his  moveable  columns.  He 
issued  the  severest  edicts,  and  sought  to  inspire  terror  by  his 
executions  of  the  unfortunate  bands  whom  he  took  in  arms.  The 
cruelties  first  exercised  by  the  peasantry  and  guerillas  upon  the 
French  soldiers  who  fell  into  their  hands  led  to  retaliations 
equally  severe ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  excesses  of  the 
French  armies  provoked  the  fate  which  they  met  with  from  the 
oppressed  and  indignant  people. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  besiegers  received  a  reinforcement 
of  nearly  2000  men,  by  means  of  the  escape  of  French  prisoners 
from  the  harbour.  They  had  been  taken  with  Dupont  at  the 
battle  of  Baylen,  and  were  confined  on  board  prison-ships, 
when,  during  a  heavy  gale,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  wind, 
which  blew  directly  upon  the  French  side,  to  cut  the  cables, 
and,  though  fired  on  both  by  the  batteries  and  the  fleet,  they 
were  fortunate  enough  to  drift  upon  the  shore.  But,  notwith- 
standing these  repeated  reinforcements,  the  French  made  no 
substantial  progress  in  the  siege ;  in  fact,  after  the  arrival  of 
the  British,  and  the  excellent  measures  adopted  by  General 
Graham,  their  chances  of  success  grew  daily  less.  In  other 
quarters,  indeed,  they  had  been  remarkably  fortunate,  for  they 
had  only  Spanish  measures,  with  weakness  and  infatuation  of 
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every  Idndj  to  oppose  them.  Spite  of  the  efforts  of  O'Donnell 
in  Catalonia,  the  partisans  were  repeatedly  worsted  in  every 
serious  encounter,  and  villages,  towns,  and  fortresses  were  con* 
tinually  laid  waste  or  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

Hostalrich  feU  after  a  gallant  and  well-sustained  siege,  and, 
when  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  the  brave  governor,  at  the 
head  of  1400  men,  attempted  to  break  through  the  French 
army,  but  was  taken,  with  300  of  his  followers — while  the 
gireater  number  succeeded  in  reaching  Vich.  The  islands  of 
Las  Medas,  consisting  of  a  port  of  considerable  importance, 
shared  the  same  fate  as  the  fortress,  being  captured  the  very 
next  day. 

In  Aragon  Marshal  Suchet  pursued  his  conquests  with  a 
vigour  and  rapidity  that  fully  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  Napoleon*  In  six  days  after  opening  the  batteries  he 
canied  Lerida  by  storm ;  and  proceeding  against  Miquenenza, 
a  strong  fort  rising  firom  a  steep  rock,  it  was  surrendered  after 
a  feeble  resistance  of  five  days.  During  this  period,  therefore, 
Spain  was  only  formidable  by  her  guerillas,  and  these  could 
produce  no  effect  upon  the  general  movements  and  successes  of 
the  corps  and  divisions  of  the  enemy.  In  attacking  small  de- 
tachments, weak  convoys,  or  messengers,  they  were  undoubtedly 
of  the  highest  use ;  and  perhaps  also  in  having  reawakened  the 
old  spirit  of  the  national  Cortes.  It  is,  indeed,  not  a  littie  sin- 
gular that,  at  the  most  unpromising  period  for  her  deliverance, 
Spain  shoidd  have  chosen  to  summon  her  councils  and  elect 
deputies  with  as  much  resolution  or  indifference  as  if  she  were 
enjoying  a  state  of  profound  repose.  ''Her  juntas  issued  the 
same  decrees,  and  gave  the  same  minute  directions  for  the 
election  of  the  members,  applied  to  places  even  not  sub- 
ject to  their  authority,  as  if  they  possessed  an  executive 
power  like  that  of  a  Charles  V.  or  a  Philip  II.  to  carry  their 
orders  into  effect.  The  Supreme  Junta,  for  instance,  declared 
that  all  persons,  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  whose  incomes 
were  not  derived  from  place  or  pension  under  the  government, 
wlio  were  not  debtors  to  the  state,  who  were  of  sound  body  and 
in  good  moral  repute,  might  aspire  to  a  seat  in  the  new  assembly. 
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Cities  were  to  elect  the  same  number  as  had  attendetd  the  former 
Cortes ;  each  provincial  junta  to  return  a  deputy,  and  the  pro- 
.vinces  themselves  to  send  one  in  proportion  to  50,000  inhabit- 
ants. Twenty-six  were  selected  to  represent  the  colonies ;  but 
as  many  of  the  Spanish  towns  were  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and 
the  representatives  of  others  intercepted  upon  their  way,  the 
only  resource  left  was  to  appoint  an  equivalent  number  from  the 
population  of  Cadiz  itself  and  the  adjacent  districts  not  actually 
in  possession  of  the  enemy.  The  design  of  forming  a  second 
and  higher  chamber,  and  in  so  far  approximating  the  constiti^ 
tion  nearer  to  that  of  England,  and  acting  as  a  check  upon  the 
democratic  spirit — a  design  agreeable  both  to  Lord  Wellington 
and  to  the  British  government — ^was,  unfortunately  for  the 
liberal  cause,  too  hastily  abandoned.  At  the  same  time  the 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  the  nobles,  and  the  secular  clergy 
were  pronoimced  eligible  to  form  part  of  the  national  councils ; 
while  the  legitimate  powers  of  Europe,  England  itself  and  its 
distinguished  champion,  beheld  these  efforts  of  the  patriots 
with  ill-disguised  hostility,  or  mingled  aversion  and  contempt. 

The  dignified  character,  however,  and  the  noble  sentiments  of 
some  of  the  liberal  members,  with  the  respectful  language,  the 
moderate  and  well*digested  measures  of  this  great  national 
council  were  calculated  to  conciliate  enmity,  if  not  to  inspire 
respect.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  a  decree  defining  the  extent 
of  its  privileges  and  duties,  and  declaring  the  indefeasible  right 
of  Ferdinand  to  the  tiirone.  The  cession  of  the  crown  to  any 
branch  of  the  Bonaparte  family  was  pronounced  invalid,  and  it 
was  further  decreed  that  no  member  of  the  Cortes  should  receive 
pension,  honour,  or  reward  at  the  hands  of  the  executive.  By 
the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  eloquent  Ai^elles  and  his  friends, 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  in  all  matters  not  appertaining  to  re-* 
ligion,  was  proclaimed,  a  committee  of  inquiry  was  appointed 
for  expediting  justice  in  the  public  tribunals ;  prisoners  accused 
of  crimes  were  to  be  brought  to  immediate  trial ;  public  func- 
tionaries were  enjoined  to  visit  the  prisons  and  to  transmit 
through  the  regency  a  report  of  the  causes  pending  in  the  courts, 
and  of  all  prisoners,  with  a  list  of  the  charges  against  them. 
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About  the  same  time^  October^  1810,  the  Cortes  took  into 
consideration  the  proposal  made  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  after- 
iwards  elected  King  of  the  French,  to  raise  a  force  and  serve  in 
the  Spanish  army  against  his  own  countrymen,  a  proposal  which, 
happUy  for  the  cause  and  for  that  unfortunate  emigrant's*  future 
reputation  and  prospects,  was  very  properly  rejected,  although 
much  intrigue  and  influence  had  been  exerted,  and  the  Regency 
had  actually  sanctioned  so  impolitic  a  step.    The  ex-duke  had 
left  his  residence  at  Palermo,  and  sailed  for  Malta,  intent  upon 
this  strange  Quixotic  expedition,  one,  too,  for  which  neither  his 
talents  nor  his  character  at  all  fitted  him ;  but  he  obstinately 
persevered  against  the  advice  of  his  best  friends,  landed  at  Tarra- 
gona, and  finally  proceeded  to  Cadiz  to  make  his  final  arrange- 
ments, when  the  sensible  and  spirited  conduct  of  the  Cortes 
saved  him  from  the  commission  of  so  glaring  an  error — ^from 
the  infamy  which  covered  the  names  of  Pichegru  and  Moreau — 
and  he  was  induced  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  his  family  at 
Palermo.    A  change  subsequently  took  place  in  the  council  of 
the  Regency ;  more  efficient  men  were  appointed ;  the  project 
for  regulating  the  representation  of  the  colonies  was  passed  into 
law,  and  it  was  declared  that  a  public  monimient  should  be 
raised,  as  a  mark  of  national  gratitude,  to  the  British  monarch. 
A  proclamation  was  next  made  that  the  people  would  never  lay 
down  their  arms  while  a  single  French  soldier  remained  upon 
their  soil,  nor  till  they  had  achieved  the  qomplete  independence 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

If  the  Regency,  appointed  as  the  executive  in  the  absence  of 
the  rightful  monarch,  had  acted  with  equal  vigour  and  efficiency, 
and  had  parties,  instead  of  struggUng  for  precedency  as  they 
have  continued  to  do  to  the  present  moment,  combined  against 
the  common  enemy ;  had  they  united  heart  and  hand  with  the 
Cortes,  and  adopted  the  system  so  urgently  recommended  by 
Lord  Wellington,  they  would  earlier  have  enabled  their  great 
champion  to  restore  the  independence  of  their  country.     Such, 

^   It  has  been  recorded  that,  during  the  wanderings  of  this  once  unhappy 
Pwwe,  pTcvious  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he  was  often  reduced  to 
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WM  QBtfeaas  to  be  compelled  to  earn  a  scanty  livelihood  by  his  own  eiertians. 
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however^  wbs  the  wretched  and  yacillating  condact  of  tiie  Re- 
gency^  that  the  American  colonies  boldly  threw  off  the  yoke ; 
eacdi  general  and  each  governor,  and  almost  every  public  fono- 
tionary  took  upon  themselyes  to  act  according  to  their  own  dis- 
cretion ;  the  Cortes  was  comparatively  powerless ;  they  admit- 
ted the  claims  of  Carlotta,  Princess  of  Brazils ;  and  it  is  stated 
that,  bat  for  the  interference  of  Lord  Wellington,  they  would 
actually  have  proclaimed  her  regent  of  the  country*    With  the 
best  intentions  they  exhibited  also  the  strange  anomaly  of  calmly 
discussing,  like  the  Romans,  theoretical  notions  and  abstract 
points  of  law  with  the  enemy  thundering  at  their  gates.    And 
it  was  well  for  Spanish  honour  that  the  British  now  kept  wa(ch 
over  those  gates,  or  the  &11  of  Cadiz  would  already  have  been 
added  to  the  triumphs  of  the  French  arms.    Nor  were  their 
gallant  efforts  confined  to  repelling  the  foe.    Early  in  October, 
1810,  a  force  of  4000  allied  troops  set  sail  from  the  port  under 
General  Lord  Blayney,  to  make  a  descent  upon  Malaga.    They 
landed  near  Frangirola;  but  Sebastiani,  gsdning  early  intelli- 
gence of  their  design  upon  the  fort,  marched  in  force,  and  attack- 
ing them  at  disadvantage,  drove  them  to  their  boats  with  the 
loss  of  200  men.  Lord  Blayney  himself  being  taken  prisoner. 
Upon  this  occasion  he  committed  the  great  error  of  waiting  the 
arrival  of  Sebastiani,  instead  of  re-embarking  the  moment  he  had 
failed  in  his  attack  upon  the  castle ;  an  error  singularly  opposed 
to  that  of  Sir  John  Stuart  on  the  north  coast  some  time  after- 
wards, who  was  in  so  great  a  hurry  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
Suchet,  that  he  left  aU  his  baggage  behind  him. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  Soult,  at  the  head  of  13,000  mem 
had  marched  from  Seville  into  Estremadura,  and  driven  the 
forces  of  Ballesteros  and  Mendizabal  from  all  their  positions. 
Early  in  January  he  pushed  out  to  the  gates  of  Oliven^a,  which 
surrendered  upon  the  22d,  and  was  made  a  depot  of  arms  to 
assist  him  in  the  reduction  of  Badajoz.  During  the  same  month 
that  excellent  man  and  able  patriot,  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana, 
died  at  Cartaxo,  the  head-quarters  of  Lord  Wellington.  He  was 
deservedly  regretted,  both  by  the  English  commander,  who  paid 
a  just  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  by  the  best  portion  of  his  own 
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conntiymen.  His  anny^  which  had  now  some  time  acted  in 
concert  with  Lord  Wellington^  had  been  sent  to  cause  a  diver' 
sion  in  fsrour  of  Badajos,  and  so  admirable  was  the  position 
selected^  as  to  serve  not  only  as  a  point  of  support  to  Mendizabal^ 
but  of  constant  annoyance  to  the  enemy.  It  commanded  the 
communications  with  the  town^  and  enabled  it  to  receive  sup* 
plies ;  yet  with  strange  infatuation^  the  Spanish  general  allowed 
himself  to  be  drawn  from  this  favourable  ground^  almost  sur- 
rounded by  Mortier  upon  every  side,  and  was  broken  and  routed, 
after  a  gallant  but  unavailing  resistance,  with  great  slaughter. 
The  Portuguese,  horse  and  foot,  joined  in  the  flight,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Guadiana  and  the  Gevora  were  covered  with  the 
wreck  of  the  old  veteran  army  of  Romana,  who  survived  not  to 
witness  its  fate. 

Meantime  the  corps  of  General  HiU  had  occupied  positions 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  so  as  to  cover  Abrantes  and 
threaten  the  line  of  Massena^s  retreat  over  the  Zezere.*  Marshal 
Beresford,  who  now  assumed  the  command,  was  ordered  to  ad- 
vance upon  Abrantes,  and  to  push  a  detachment  against  the 
French  posts  at  Punhete.  On  the  5th  of  March  the  enemy  sud- 
denly broke  up  and  retreated  from  their  position  at  Santarem, 
which  was  occupied  next  day  by  the  allies,  and  the  British  army 
was  soon  in  full  pursuit.  From  Cartaxo,  where  the  head-quarters 
had  continued  from  the  18th  of  November,  1810,  Lord  Welling- 
ton followed  them  up  briskly  through  Torres  Novas,  Thomar,t 
Perucha,  "Villa  Seca,  Lonzao,  towards  the  Mondego,  but  without 
being  able  to  cause  them  any  considerable  loss,  so  well  concert- 
ed had  been  their  measures — ^so  sudden  and  ably  conducted  was 
their  retreat.  It  was  covered  also  by  a  compact  body  of  the 
choicest  horse,  led  by  the  chivalrous  and  distinguished  Ney — 

*  It  was  much  to  the  regret  of  Sir  Rowkmd  Hill  that,  at  a  moment  thus  im- 
portant, be  should  have  been  taken  so  unwell  as  to  be  unable  to  conduct  the 
corps ;  and,  returning  to  England,  he  was  succeeded  by  Marshal  Beresford  in 
the  command. 

-{-  In  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1611,  above  300  of  the  enemy 
vere  cut  off  by  small  parties  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  asserted  that  a 
single  peasant  succeeded  in  killing  30  Frenchmen  with  his  own  hand,  besides 
taking  50  hoises  and  mules. — Annals  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
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*^  the  bravest  of  the  brave,'' — whose  daring  courage  and  able 
dispositions  inspired  confidence  in  the  whole  French  army. 
Always  at  the  head  of  a  strong  rear-guard,  he  chose  his  ground 
so  admirably,  and  assumed  so  bold  a  front,  as  to  repel  the  usual 
attacks  and  check  pursuit.  But  Lord  Wellington  was  aware  of 
the  sort  of  enemy  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  took  his  mea- 
sures accordingly.  He  proceeded  cautiously,  and  with  a  stronger 
advanced  force  than  was  customary.  The  light  division  was  thus 
supported  by  the  main  body  when  pushing  forward  by  Leyria  and 
Pombal.  From  Thomar  the  enemy  had  retreated  along  the 
Serra  de  Estrella  to  Espinhel,  but  part  of  the  army  had  taken 
up  a  strong  position  at  Pomba],  from  which  they  were  driven 
on  the  morning  of  the  11th  with  the  loss  of  200  prisoners.  The 
next  day  Ney  took  up  an  excellent  position  in  front  of  Redinha, 
along  a  ridge  of  heights  at  the  extremity  of  a  defile,  and  so  dis- 
posed that  it  was  impossible  for  the  English  general  to  ascertain 
whether  it  would  not  be  disputed  by  the  entire  army  which^ 
thus  ably  covered,  continued  its  march,  under  Massena,  in  full 
retreat.  Lord  Wellington  lost  not  a  moment  in  bringing  the 
enemy  to  action;  having  directed  Sir  William  Erskine  to 
attack  the  heights  upon  Ney^s  right  flank  with  the  light  divi- 
sion, he  ordered  Sir  Thomas  Picton  to  proceed  against  the 
left,  while  he  himself  advanced  in  force  upon  the  centre.  The 
French  marshal  maintained  his  ground  resolutely  till  the  ad- 
vancing masses  rendered  it  necessary  to  fall  back,  which  he  did 
with  wonderful  celerity  by  the  village,  the  bridge  and  ford  of 
Uedinha,  at  the  same  time  concealing  the  comparative  inferiority 
of  his  force  by  the  smoke  of  his  guns,  after  having  attained  the 
object  which  he  had  in  view.  He  had  arrested  the  march  of  the 
allies  for  hours,  and  given  time  to  Massena  to  cross  the  Soure 
in  perfect  order  and  safety,  while  Soult,  at  the  same  moment, 
made  himself  master  of  Badajoz. 

While  the  important  campaign  of  1811  had  thus  actively 
recommenced,  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  on  the  5th  March,  gained 
a  splendid  triumph  over  the  French  arms  at  Barosa,  and  the 
Spanish  partisans  were  enabled  to  act  with  greater  concert  and 
vigour.     By  a  series  of  able  manceuvres  Lord  Wellington  now 
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succeeded  in  preventing  Massena  from  entering  the  fine  countrjr 
behind  the  Mondego^  and  in  reopening  communications  with  the 
northern  provinces.  Again^  at  Condeixa  and  at  Cazal  Nova>  he 
turned  the  position  of  Marshal  Ney  without  losing  time  in  a 
r^ular  action^  thus  compelling  him  to  fall  rapidly  back  on  Mi* 
randa  de  Corvo^  though  still  presenting  a  firm  fronts  and  cover- 
ing the  retreat  in  admirable  order.  Yet  by  his  bold  and  able 
movements^  the  British  had  nearly  succeeded  in  cutting  off 
Massena  himself  at  his  head-quarters  near  Ponte  Coberta^  and 
he  saved  himself  only  under  cover  of  the  night,  although  the 
country  afforded  so  many  advantageous  positions  to  a  retreating 
army^  and  of  which^  too^  Lord  Wellington  himself  declared  tha^ 
the  enemy  showed  they  knew  how  to  avail  themselves.  No  higher 
testimony  than  this  could  be  adduced  to  the  ability  of  the 
French  commanders,  and  in  particular  of  Marshal  Ney,  while  it 
exhibits  the  masterly  conduct  of  their  great  rival  in  a  still  more 
striking  point  of  view. 

In  the  progress  of  the  retreat,  likewise,  he  completely  foiled 
the  attempts  of  Massena  either  to  reach  the  rich  districts  of  Co- 
imbra  and  Upper  Beira,  or  to  maintain  his  ground  and  turn  the 
tide  of  war  upon  his  pursuer.  Soon  it  became  necessary  to  sa- 
crifice cannon,  baggage,  and  ammunition;  and  he  lost  many 
prisoners.  The  line  of  the  enemy^s  retreat  presented  on  all 
sides  a  picture  of  desolation  seldom  equalled.  It  was  remarked 
by  Lord  Wellington  with  indignation  "  that  their  conduct 
throughout  showed  a  degree  of  barbarity  never  surpassed.  Not 
only  were  towns,  villages,  and  private  mansions  pillaged  and  set 
on  fire^  palaces,  churches^  and  even  hospitals  destroyed^  but  the 
necessaries  of  life,  all  means  of  support,  and  the  inhabitants 
themselves  wantonly  sacrificed  to  the  sanguinary  rage  of  a  baffled 
host.  Even  orders  from  the  head-quarters  are  declared  to  have 
been  issued  for  burning  the  church  and  convent  of  Alcobaga^* 

*  Splendid  monumeots  of  art,  venerated  by  the  Portuguese,  and  which, 
accordhog  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Southey,  are  looked  upon  by  them  as  West- 
mioiter  Abbey  and  the  Bodleian  by  Englishmen.  "  Every  horror,"  exclaims 
Colottet  Napier,  **  that  could  make  war  hideous  attended  this  dreactftil 
maidi.'' 
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the  bishop's  palace,  and  the  entire  town  of  Leyria^  and  there  was 
not  an  inhabitant  of  any  dass  or  description  who  had  the  mis* 
fortaneto  fall  in  the  way  of  the  infuriated  soldiers^  that  had  not 
reason  to  complain  of  their  savage  treatment.  Sudi  is  the 
mode,"  exclaims  the  indignant  conqueror,  '^  in  which  the  pro- 
mises have  been  performed  and  the  assurances  have  been  ful- 
filled which  were  held  out  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Frendi 
commander-in-chief^  in  which  he  told  the  inhabitants  of  Portu- 
gal that  he  was  not  come  to  make  war  upon  them,  but  with  a 
powerful  army  of  1 10,000  men,  to  drive  the  English  into  the  sea ! 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  of  what  has  occurred  in  this 
coimtry,  will  teach  the  people  of  Portugal  and  other  nations 
what  value  they  ought  to  place  on  such  promises  and  assurances, 
and  that  there  is  no  security  for  life  or  for  any  thing  which  ren- 
ders life  valuable  excepting  decided  resistance  to  the  enemy.^ 

Upon  the  15  th  of  March  Massena,  having  been  manoeuvred  out 
of  his  strong  position  at  Miranda  de  Corvo,  continued  his  retreat 
upon  the  Mondego,  pursued  by  the  allies,  till  he  again  halted 
upon  the  Ceira.  But  Wellington  gave  him  no  respite ;  he  was 
attacked  in  front  and  both  flanks,  and  driven  upon  the  bridge 
with  considerable  loss.  On  the  I7th  he  passed  the  Ceira,  and 
took  up  a  position  behind  the  Alva,  extending  to  the  Ponte  de 
Marcella  and  the  heights  along  the  right  bank.  Conceiving  it 
to  be  impossible  for  his  adversary  to  dislodge  him  for  some 
days,  Massena  quietly  sent  out  his  foraging  parties ;  but  that 
adversary,  undismayed  by  the  most  formidable  obstacles,  de» 
spatched  two  divisions  across  the  Alva,  threatening  the  enemy'^s 
flank  and  his  communications  at  the  same  time,  while  he  pre- 
pared to  attack  him  in  front,  an  unexpected  manoeuvre  which 
compelled  him  to  fall  rapidly  back,  without  waiting  the 
of  his  detachments.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th  the 
crossed  the  river  at  Pombeiro,  driving  the  enemy  before  them ; 
and  Lord  Wellington,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  and  light  troops, 
supported  by  two  divisions,  continued  the  pursuit  towards  Ce- 
knico,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  halted  to  take  a  brief  repose. 
On  reaching  Celorico,  Massena  resolved  to  take  up  a  position 
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upon  tihe  Guarda^  with  a  view  of  holding  his  ground  in  Portugal 
and  opening  communications  with  Soult^  while  Ney  contended 
that  he  ought  to  fall  back  upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida^  a 
difierence  of  opinion  which  caused  the  latter  to  throw  up  his 
command  in  disgust. 

The  enemy's  retreat  was  thus  continued  under  greater  disad- 
vantages^ and  the  British  troops  entered  Celorico  on  the  28th;  and 
the  next  day,  supported  by  the  miUtia  under  Trant  and  Wilson, 
proceeded  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  their  new  position,  the 
most  formidable  which  they  had  yet  occupied.     Ghiarda,  situ- 
ated upon  the  summit  of  a  steep  hUl,  forming  part  of  the 
Estrella  range,  offered  natural  advantages,  of  which  Massena 
skilfully  availed  himself,  and  made  his  calculations  to  maintain 
himself,  at  least  here,  against  every  effort.     What  was  his 
surprise  then,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  to  behold  the  differ- 
ent sides  of  the  mountain  already  in  possession  of  the  allies, 
advancing  in  battle  array,  and  simultaneously  directing  their 
combined  movement  upon  a  single   point — a   sight    which 
brought  to  mind  the  old  battles  of  his  imperial  master,  and  his 
own  triumphs  over  the  Russians  in  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
Struck  with  astonishment,  he  retreated  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cipitation ;  and  his  army  was  driven  across  the  Coa  without 
firing  a  shot.     It  was  with  the  utmost  di£Bculty  that  several 
brigades  escaped  without  being  entirely  cut  off.      Once  more 
Massena  rallied  upon  the  banks  of  the  Coa — ^a  river  difficult 
of  access,  and  affording  a  strong  position,  which  could  only 
be  approached  by  the  left.      His  right  flank  extended  to  Ru- 
ivina,  guarding  the  ford,  with  a  strong  force  at  the  bridge.  His 
left  commanded,  from  a  range  of  heights,  all  the  approaches  to 
Sabugal  opposite  the  right  of  the  allies,  whose  left  was  at  the 
bridge  of  Ferrerias ;  so  that  Massena  not  only  held  possession 
of  the  passes  to  the  south  of  Alfayates ;    communicated  with 
Almeida ;   guarded  the  fords  and  bridges ;   but  showed  two 
formidable  fronts,  protected  by  a  river,  and  connected  with 
the   main  point  at  Sabugal.      It  was  evident  that  this  able 
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French  general  had  put  forth  all  hia  resources  of  defence^  and 
challenged  his  opponent  to  another  trial  of  skill. 

At  daybreak  on  the  3d  of  April,  the  British  general,  hav- 
ing driven  in  the  pickets,  manceuvred  upon  the  left  of  the 
second  corps,  directed  the  light  division  to  cross  the  river  above 
Sabugal;  the  third  at  another  ford  to  the  left;  the  cavalry. to 
pass  the  river  on  the  extreme  right ;  the  fifth  was  to  force  the 
bridge :  the  sixth  was  kept  in  observation  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  rest  of  the  army  was  in  reserve.  A  brigade  of  the 
light  division  had  ahready  crossed,  when,  enveloped  in  a  deep 
fog,  it  advanced  against  the  left  of  the  main  body  of  Begnier*s 
corps,  which  it  bad  been  directed  to  turn.  It  was  driven  back 
upon  the  43d,  and  when  a  storm  of  rain  had  dispersed  the 
fog,  and  the  French  commander  saw  the  small  force  opposed 
to  him,  he  directed  a  strong  column,  with  horse  and  artillery, 
to  bear  upon  it.  Still  Colonel  Beckwith^s  brigade  advanced,  till 
they  were  met  by  a  fresh  column  of  infantry  on  the  left  and  a 
body  of  cavalry  on  the  right.  To  save  his  regiment,  the  Bri« 
tish  colonel  promptly  withdrew  behind  some  stone  enclosures, 
where  he  maintained  the  unequal  conflict.  They  repulsed  the 
enemy,  and,  advancing  a  second  time,  ^captured  one  of  the 
guns,  when,  being  again  attacked,  they  retreated  witli  it  to 
their  former  post.  Soon  they  were  joined  by  another  brigade^ 
and,  with  desperate  courage,  Beckwith  once  more  attacked. 
He  was  charged  in  turn  by  a  new  column  of  infantry,  supported 
by  cavalry,  and  took  post  in  an  enclosure  upon  the  top  of  the 
height,  from  which  they  drove  back  the  enemy.  R^nier, 
enraged  at  these  repeated  repulses  from  an  inferior  force,  was 
already  directing  his  whole  corps  upon  that  single  point,  when 
the  head  of  Picton's  division  was  seen  coming  up,  and  imme- 
diately joined  the  43d  in  opening  a  deadly  fire*  The  fifth  had 
also  forced  the  bridge,  and  was  ascending  the  heights  on  the 
right,  and  the  cavalry  was  advanced  on  the  high  ground  in 
support  of  the  left.  The  French  general,  finding  himself 
nearly  surrounded^  retreated  rapidly  upon  Alfayates,  leaving 
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the  gun  widi  those  who  had  so  bravely  kept  it,  besides 
the  loss  of  two  hundred  killed^  and  more  than  three  hundred 
prisoners.  It  was  observed  also^  that  had  not  Regnier  been 
favoured  by  the  fog,  the  results  of  the  battle  would  have  been 
yet  more  decisive ;  although  the  operations  of  the  day  were 
stated  by  Lord  Wellington  not  to  have  been  performed^  owing 
to  unavoidable  accidents^  in  the  manner  in  which  he  intended 
they  should  have  been.  Still  he  considered  the  action  fought 
by  the  light  division — ^by  Colonel  Beckwith's  brigade  princi- 
pally— to  be  one  of  the  most  glorious  that  British  troops  were 
ever  engaged  in.  Briskly  pursued  as  far  as  Alfayates,  the 
entire  French  army  there  crossed  the  frontier^  and^  dismayed 
and  discomfited  in  a  hundred  conflicts^  re-entered  Spain. 

They  retired  behind  the  Agueda,  and  Lord  Wellington  pre* 
pared  to  blockade  Almeida.  He  detached  a  strong  force  to 
reconnoitre^  which  came  suddenly  upon  a  brigade  of  French 
infiantry  at  Junga.  With  singular  promptness  and*  coolness^ 
its  commander  formed  them  into  square,  and  retired  in  perfect 
order,  notwithstanding  repeated  attacks  of  our  cavalry,  which, 
however,  caused  them  considerable  loss.  The  British  advanced 
posts  were  already  on  Gallegos  and  the  Agueda,  and  the  com- 
munication of  the  besieged  fortress  with  the  French  army  was 
completely  cut  off.  The  moment  of  its  fall  was  to  be  the 
signal  of  renewed  attacks  upon  Massena,  whose  army  took  a 
brief  reapite  from  the  last  pursuit.  It  was  no  longer  the  army 
of  Portugal ;  shorn  of  his  laurels,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Em- 
peror no  more  derided  the  English,  or  talked  of  sweeping 
them  into  the  sea.  The  sneers  and  taunts  of  the  imperial  press 
—  levelled  at  the  military  power  of  Great  Britain  and  the  repu- 
tation of  her  generals — ^were  at  length  silenced.  It  was  no 
longer  asserted  that  Lord  Wellington's  campaigns  were  a  series 
of  happy  blunders  and  hairbreadth  escapes ;  he  was  not  now 
the  '^homme  hotn6/^  a  man  of  confined  ideas,  the  plodding 
pupil  of  the  old  system,  incapable  of  taking  advantage  even  of 
the  errors  of  his  opponents ;  a  language  as  agreeable  as  it  was 
dangerous  to  the  imperial  ruler,  to  whose  ear  it  was  addressed. 

VOL.  II.  c 
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It  WHS  not  in  this  spirit  that  Lord  Wellinglon  repKed  to  hte 
adversaries ;  lie  left  his  actions  to  speak  for  him^  and  even  did 
jostioe  to  the  characters  of  his  opponents^  for  the  skill  and 
aUlity  with  which  they  condaoted  the  retreat* 

In  England  the  triiixn{dis  of  the  army  on  the  achievemeHt 
of  Portuguese  independence  were  hailed  with  eqoal  surprise 
and  joy.  The  voice  of  faction  was  drowned  in  Ae  general 
aedaim ;  far  both  the  pablic  press  and  Ihe  people  had  now 
fovmed  a  jnst  estbnate  of  the  talents  of  Lord  Wellington,  and 
seemed  desiioiis  of  repairing  their  former  injustice,  or  rather 
Hie  prcgndioes  excited  by  the  mean  enmity  and  exposition  of 
the  whigs.  Besides  a  fortonate  general,  always  the  idol  of 
public  opimon^  seems  to  command  success;  and  the  very  par- 
ties who  had  run  him  down  when  stm^iling  with  adverse  dr- 
camatancesf,  were  most  eager  to  conceal  their  error  by  upbraid- 
ing the  dastardly  policy  of  the  whigs,  and  giving  frenh  support 
to  the  government,  which  had  often  so  iU-suppwted  the  great 
general  himsdif,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  war. 

All  were  now  as  sanguine  of  success  as  they  had  before  been 
desponding;  and  it  is  clear  that  Lord  Wellington,  ^preserving 
the  even  tenour  of  his  way,'^  appreciated  the  conduct  of  t2ie 
whigs,  and  the  sudden  changes  of  popular  opinion  at  their  true 
worth.  The  Pereeval  administration  wanted  both  talent  and 
vigour ;  v^eak  and  inefficient,  it  might  be  said  to  owe  its  exists 
ence  to  the  recent  successes  of  Lord  Wellington,  although 
destitute  of  mind  and  comprehension  to  enter  into  his  plana^ 
md  give  them  the  £Edr  chance  which  they  deserved.  They 
wished  to  conduct  the  war  upon  a  small  scale ;  and  with  the 
idea  of  economizing  the  national  resources,  really  frittered 
them  away.  To  oppose  the  vast  and  concentrated  power  of 
Napoleon,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal  had  each  a  re- 
gency and  a  feeble  government,  at  a  most  anxious  crisis,  to 
direct  their  affairs ;  and  it  is  perfectly  dear  to  all  disoeming  men^ 
thatunless  Napoleon  himself  had  assisted  them  by  committingthe 
egregious  pohtical  blunder  of  attacking  the  Peninsula  and  Raa«> 
sia  at  the  same  time,  not  one  of  these  r^encies  and  govern* 
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mentBj  even  now  suiatained  only  by  the  military  genius^  and 
Ae  sorprisng  energy  of  Wellington^  could  have  aunsivttl 
beyond  the  honr.  In  both  houses  of  the  British  parliament^ 
&e  talent — soeh  as  it  was-'-seemed  to  be  chiefly  monopolised 
by  tlie  irhigs,  and  their  attacks  were  as  hitter  as  their  oppo- 
sition was  sjratematic,  and  their  desire  of  worsting  their  advep- 
equalled  only  by  the  hope  of  being  seated  in  tilxeir  plaoea* 
this  Tiew  they  still  sought  to  excite  the  lisars  of  die 
people  and  to  compel  the  ministers  to  retire  with  dishonour 
from  the  contest.  They  maintained  that  Portugal  muyst  fall 
to  the  IVench — ihBt  Napoleon  felt  both  his  honour  and  his 
ittteMsts  at  stake ;  and  that  we  had  better  take  advantage  of 
our  moioenfnry  success  to  make  the  most  favoundile  terma 
before  he  bore  down  upon  us  with  the  crushing  weight  of  lua 
eaonnoas  power.  With  regard  to  the  continual  mardies, 
nctofies,  and  retreats  which  marked  the  present  campaign^ 
they  were  characterised  as  the  mere  moTcments  of  an  idle 
game^  without  object  or  result,  which^  at  the  touch  of  the 
master  hand,  must  come  to  a  stand ;  that,  in  short,  it  was  de- 
eemng  like  nation  to  assert  that  any  British  army  could  ulti- 
mately succeed  in  arresting  the  prepress  of  Napoleon's  arms, 
and  preventing  the  accomplishment  of  his  gigantic  Tiews. 

The  people,  however,  no  longer  participated  in  these  dire 
forebodings,  and  the  aristocracy,  the  diuseh,  the  landed  and 
the  monied  interests  all  combined  with  the  government  to  per- 
severe and  prosecute  the  terrific  contest,  at  every  haaard,  to 
the  last.  It  was  no  time  to  calculate  the  cost,  and  the  future 
settlement  of  the  account  was  prudentiy  left  to  the  financial  care 
and  industry  of  generations  of  chancellors  and  people  to  come* 
A  grant  of  100,000/.  was  voted  in  aid  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
pnblic  subscriptions  were  entered  into  for  the  same  humane 
purpose,  while  Lord  Wellington  left  no  means  untried  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  former  calamities  by  consolidating  the 
conquests  which  he  had  won.  He  published  a  prodamation  to 
ronse  the  entire  population  to  arms,  pointing  out  the  means  by 
winch  they  might  efifectually  resist  invasion  by  inuring  them- 

c  2 
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selves  to  the  system,  already  practised  by  their  mifitm  aodorde^ 
nanza,  by  putting  in  force  their  own  laws,  and  making  use  of 
the  advantages  afforded  by  the  comitry.  He  advised  them  to 
prepare  safe  asylnms  for  their fiimilies,  the  old  and  infirm;  t# 
conceal  their  effects,  and  recommended  that  they  shonld  destroy 
such  as  they  could  not  bury  or  secrete,  rather  than  allow  Aem 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  cruel  enemy.  Were  they  only  honeBt 
and  patriotic  enough  to  act  up  to  the  principles  which  he  had 
laid  down,  he  assured  them  that  they  might  rest  convinced  it 
would  not  again  be  in  the  power  of  any  invader  to  inflict  upon 

■ 

them  miseries  and  horrors  such  as  they  had  so  often  endured. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Wellington  had  directed  his  attention  to 
every  quarter  of  the  Peninsula,  in  which  the  war  now  raged  with 
increased  bitterness  and  on  a  wider  scale.  The  passions,  botb 
of  nations  and  factions,  had  become  exdted,  and  appeared  to 
throw  fresh  fuel  into  the  embers  of  hate,  discord,  and  all  the 
worst  feelings  produced  by  a  continued  state  of  war.  In  his 
whole  correspondence  at  this  time  it  was  the  invariable  effort  of 
this  generous  soldier  to  mitigate  its  sufferings  and  alleviate  its 
woes,  no  less  by  setting  an  example  of  justice  and  clemency, 
than  by  recommending,  and,  wherever  he  could,  enforcing,  mo- 
derate and  humane  measures  among  his  allies.  His  eye  appear^ 
ed  to  be  every  where,  his  hand  ready,  and  his  judgment  prompt 
and  sound  in  listening  to  complaints,  in  obtaining  redress  for  the 
injured,  and  inflicting  punishment  upon  evil-doers*  At  the 
same  time,  as  appears  from  his  numerous  letters  and  despatches, 
he  embraced  in  his  comprehensive  views  the  character  and  ob- 
jects of  the  new  campaign — a  grand  plan  of  combined  attacks, 
by  which,  as  &r  as  he  could  impress  the  Spanish  government 
and  generals  with  his  own  opinions  and  the  necessity  of  a 
stronger  active  co-operation,  he  would  be  enabled  to  drive  their 
enemies  and  the  enemies  of  his  country  from  the  soil  of  Spain. 

Having  already  completed  his  arrangements  for  the  siqfe  of 
Almeida,  and  distributed  his  army  in  temporary  cantonments, 
he  set  off  for  the  Alentejo,  where  his  presence  was  rendered 
doubly  necessary  by  the  progress  of  events.    Soult  had  pushed 
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Ibe  aege  o£  Badajo^j  after  the  rout  of  Mendizabal^  with  such 
tigour  9»  to  qpen  a  breaching  battery  on  the  9th  of  March^  and 
die  gallant  goyemor^  General  Menacho^  having  fallen^  it  was 
bttseljr  sorresidered  upon  the  10th,  although  a  powerful  force  was 
muximkg  to  its  relief.    Eight  thousand  men  laid  down  their 
wtgnsi  and  were  made  prisoners  of  war.     It  is  difficult  to  find 
teaoa  in  which  to  express  the  honest  indignation  of  the  British 
general  upon  learning  this  sudden  and  unexpected  result ;  that 
Oliyan^a  had  also  shared  the  same  fate,  and  Mortier  was  rapidly 
ad¥anoiiig  against  Campo  Mayor.    This,  too,  was  surrendered 
after  holding  out  for  eleven  days,  but  not  till  a  practicable 
fafeacli  had  been  made  upon  the  2dd  of  March.    What  was  still 
woraet,  Albuquerque  bad  also  opened  its  gates  to  a  mere  detach- 
ment of  Latour  Maubourg,  without  firing  a  shot.     Measures 
were  immediately  adopted  by  the  active  mind  of  the  English  ge- 
neml  to  remedy  disasters  occasioned  by  the  faults  of  others,  and 
Beresford  was  directed  to  march  upon  Badajoz  before  the  French 
had  time  to  restore  the  defences  of  the  place.     Soult  had  been 
compelled  to  return  in  haste  to  Seville ;  Mortier  fell  back  upon 
the  approach  of  the  allies,  and  upon  the  25th  Beresford  reached 
Campo  Mayor,  from  which  the  enemy  were  seen  retiring,  and 
were  dialled  on  their  right  flank  by  Colonel  Head  with  the  13th 
light  dragoons.    Their  horse  were  driven  back  in  confusion, 
bat  the    French  infantry  having  formed  square,  attacked  the 
assailants  in  turn,  who  then  retired  with  loss. 

In  these  partial  affairs,  however,  the  light  cavalry  greatly  dis- 
tinguished itself ;  the  ISth  even  made  itself  master  of  a  convoy, 
bat  was  imable  to  retain  possession  of  it  from  want  of  support. 
Marshal  Beresford  remarking  "  that  the  loss  of  one  regiment  of 
cavalry  was  enough  for  one  day,''  properly  refused  to  allow  the 
small  body  of  infantry  and  the  Portuguese  cavalry,  which  were 
at  hand,  to  maintain  an  unequal  contest  with  a  greatly  superior 
force  of  the  enemy :  and  the  marshal's  reputation  as  an  admirable 
soldier  and  a  man  of  the  most  determined  courage  is  undoubted. 
The  groond  was  open  and  favourable  for  the  heavy  cavalry  on 
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the  way  to  Badajoz ;  but  the  French  retreated  in  such  excellent 
order^  that  without  artillery  to  shak£  them^  to  attempt  again  to 
harass  them  with  caTalry  was  useless ;  and  it  is  right  to  observe, 
with  regard  to  Sir  William  Beresford^  that  his  decision  may  have 
been  influenced  by  the  conduct  of  the  13th^  which^  however  gal- 
lant, and  even  chivalrous  in  its  daring,  was,  by  its  extreme  ardour 
•and  impetuosity,  carried  too  far,  and  perhaps  excited  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  commander,  for,  dashingforward,  it  got  in  front  of 
the  enemy,  and  made  some  prisoners  at  the  gates  of  Badajoz.'*' 
The  enemy  lost  about  300  killed,  and  one  howitzer.  The  ensuing 
day  Marshal  Beresford  pursued  his  march  to  Elvas,  where  he 
made  preparations  for  crossing  the  Guadiana.    The  enemy  had 
a  garrison  of  3000  men  in  Badajoz  and  some  500  in  CHiven^ ; 
the  British  were  in  want  of  supplies,  and  had  no  materials  with 
which  to  construct  a  bridge.  When  this  difficulty  was  overcome, 
the  entire  work  was  suddenly  destroyed  by  a  rising  of  the  river ; 
rafts  were  then  substituted,  and  on  the  6th  of  April  the  whole  of 
the  troops  effected  their  passage.    The  head-quarters  were  estar 
bhshed  on  the  left  of  the  Guadiana ;  but  the  enemy  were  now 
upon  the  alert,  and  GFeneral  Philippon  had  time  to  repair  the 
defences  of  Badajoz.    It  was  also  well  provisioned,  the  French 
squadrons  being  engaged  in  sweeping  off  the  supplies  from  all 
sides  in  Estremadura,  instead  of  opposing  tiie  passage  of  the 
allies.     But  Latour  Mauboui^  now  advanced,  at  the  head  of 
3000  infantry  and  500  horse,  and  succeeded  in  capturing,  in  the 
night,  the  Portuguese  videttes  and  one  squadron  of  the  13th 
light  dragoons.     He  even  penetrated  into  the  village  where  the 
head*quarters  then  were,  was  fired  upon  by  a  sergeant's  guard, 
yet,'  strangely  enough,  retired  without   molestation  with  his 
prizes. 

Marshal  Beresford  proceeded  to  summon  01iven9a,  of  which 
he  intrusted  the  siege  to  General  Cole,  and  moved  forward 
against  Badajoz.    Upon  the  14th  a  breach  was  effected  by  Ge- 

*  lUs  we  have  seen  in  the  records  of  this  our  former  regiment.-«£D. 
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neral  Cole ;  and  the  next  day  he  was  in  possession  of  the  tovm 
of  01iyen9a.  The  garrison^  amountiDg  to  350^  were  made  pri* 
soners  of  war« 

Upon  the  29th  of  April  Lord  Wellington  reached  the  camp^ 
and  inunediately  reconnoitred  Badajoz^  and  issued  orders  for 
active  operations.  Its  loss  had  been  a  severe  blow ;  he  had  con- 
fined his  operations  against  Massena  with  a  view  to  its  security^ 
and  its  possession  was  essential  to  his  future  operations. 

Scarcely,  however^  had  he  arranged  his  plans  of  attack  when 
he  was  suddenly  recalled  by  the  movements  of  Massena  to  tiie 
north*  But  he  had  already  arranged  the  details  necessary ;  and 
on  the  8th  of  May  the  place  was  invested ;  ground  was  broken 
against  Fort  St.  Christoval,  and  a  breaching  battery  established 
on  the  11th.  But  the  guns,  being  small  and  of  brass,  proved  in- 
effective, while  the  fire  of  the  garrison  was  ably  directed ;  the 
Portuguese  gunners  were  wholly  inexperienced,  and  conse- 
quently the  entire  battery  was  soon  silenced  and  rendered 
useless.  Nor  was  this  all ;  Soult  was  reported  to  be  in  full 
march  from  Seville  to  relieve  the  place ;  and,  breaking  up  the 
oege^  Beresford  marched  boldly  to  give  him  the  meeting. 

Upon  the  14th  the  army  moved  upon  Valverde,  and  the  gar- 
rison made  a  fierce  sortie,  causing  part  of  the  Portuguese  force 
considerable  loss.  About  the  same  time  General  Blake,  one  of 
the  r^ents,  haviag  quitted  Cadiz,  effected  a  junction  with  Cas- 
tanos^ ;  and  on  the  14th  both  these  leaders  had  an  interview 
with  the  Marshal,  when  it  was  agreed  upon  to  offer  battle  to  the 
enemy.  On  the  15  th  the  British  army  occupied  the  heights  of 
Albuera,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  Spaniards.  With  high  and 
liberal  feeling  both  Blake  and  Castanos  resigned  their  conunand 
to  the  English  general,  and  they  now  awaited  the  attack  of 
SouU^  who,  reinforced  by  Victor,  Sebastiani,  and  Latour  Mau- 
bourg,  came  on  with  an  imposing  force. 

The  allies  occupied  a  range  of  hills,  in  front  of  which  flowed 
anaiTOW  stream  called  the  Albuera,  which  had  fords  passable  in 
many  places.  Towards  the  left  was  the  bridge  opening  on  the 
great  road  from  Seville;  on  the  left  of  this  road  stood  the  vil- 
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lage^  and  below  the  bridge  the  Albuera  was  not  fordaible*  On 
the  west  side  the  allied  position  was  particularly  strong,  oom^ 
manding  all  the  ground  to  the  eastward.  Above  the  bri<%e  was 
a  brook  which  joins  the  Albuera,  and  the  banks  of  both  streanaa, 
a9  well  as  the  ground  between,  were  wooded.  The  right  had 
no  point  of  support,  being  placed  on  a  range  of  heists  which 
continued  far  in  the  same  direction*  On  the  15th  some  of  the 
cavalry  were  driven  from  Santa  Martha,  and  the  same  night  the 
leading  divisions  of  the  enemy  occupied  some  ground  only  a 
mile  distant,  which  extended  in  a  sort  of  semicircle  down  to  the 
river.  Soult's  whole  force  amounting  to  about  18,000  infemtryy 
4000  horse,  and  40  pieces  of  cannon,  nearly  equalled  the  strength 
of  the  allies,  of  whom  there  were  13,000  British  and  Portuguea^ 
1 2,000  Spaniards,  some  2000  cavalry,  and  not  more  than  32  guns* 

In  the  order  of  battle,  the  Spaniards  formed  the  right  in  two 
lines,  the  left  extending  to  the  right  of  Stewards  division,  which 
occupied  the  centre*  Hamilton's  Portuguese  were  on  the  left, 
supported  by  a  brigade  of  in£Emtry,  which  was  posted  at  the 
village.  The  division  of  General  Cole,  and  one  brigade  of  Hamil- 
ton's division,  formed  a  second  line  in  rear  of  the  left  andcentre* 
A  battery  of  guns  was  posted  at  the  bridge,  and  the  cavalry,  under 
General  Lumley,  was  in  reserve  to  support  the  Spanish  right. 

Upon  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  French  began  the  battle  by 
moving  a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  supported  by  columns  of  in- 
fantry and  guns,  through  the  wooded  ground,  directing  its  attack 
upon  the  bridge.  A  heavy  cannonade  commenced  on  both  sides ; 
Soult  crossed  the  Albuera,  and  took  possession  of  the  heights 
upon  the  right  flank  of  the  Spaniards  without  any  opposition ; 
but  here  the  combat  began.  The  Spaniards  were  soon  driven 
back ;  Soult  instantly  formed  in  one  line,  threatening  the  entire 
position  of  the  allies,  and  compelling  them  to  form  a  newaligne* 
ment ;  but  the  Spanish  troops  could  not  be  rallied.  In  this 
emeigency  General  Cole  placed  his  division  in  an  oblique  line 
its  right  flank  thrown  back;  Stewart's  advanced  to  regain  po^ 
session  of  the  heights  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
battle  was  partially  restored,  when  another  disaster  nearly  conn 
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pfrbnused  the  sifefy  of  tihe  British  army.  During  a  sudden 
slonn  that  darkened  the  whole  horizon^  the  Polish  lancers  fell 
upon  the  right  brigade  of  Colonel  Colbome,  having  encircled 
&eir  flank  while  in  the  act  of  deploying,  and  drove  a  great 
put  into  the  enemy's  line^  where  they  were  made  prisoners.  So 
confidently  at  this  moment  did  Soult  anticipate  a  victory,  that 
he  detached  Latoor  M aubourg  beyond  the  right  of  the  allies, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  signal  of  retreat,  and  com- 
plete their  entire  overthrow.  This  movement,  however,  was 
met  by  General  Lumley  with  the  heavy  brigade ;  and  at  the 
same  time  General  Houghton  advanced  to  make  a  last  effort  to 
retrieve,  if  possible,  the  fortune  of  the  day.  After  a  desperate 
fltmggie,  in  which  the  gallant  leader  fell  covered  with  wounds, 
the  fiisifier  brigade  advanced  to  assist,  and  ascended  the 
disputed  heights  from  the  valley.  Having  more  than  once  re- 
coiled firom  the  tremendous  fire  with  which  it  was  received,  it  at 
length  made  good  its  ground,  not  without  the  loss  of  its  gallant 
colonel.  Sir  William  Myers,  an  excellent  and  highly-respected 
officer.  By  this  time  more  than  2000  of  General  Houghton's 
brigade  had  fallen,  and  it  was  not  till  its  entire  ammunition  was 
exhausted,  that  its  few  survivors  retired,  in  perfect  order.  No- 
thing but  the  valour,  or  rather  unflinching  obstinacy  of  British 
dis<npiine  could  now  support  or  restore  such  a  battle,  one  which 
m^ht  be  characterized  as  a  series  of  struggles  and  despe- 
rate efforts  opposed  to  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  a  tactician 
like  Soult.  It  was  a  day  of  general  slaughter ;  every  indivi- 
dual attached  to  the  respective  staffs  was  either  killed  or 
wounded^  every  manoeuvre,  and  almost  every  movement  seemed 
doomed  to  meet  checks  and  repulses  from  which  only  fresh 
sacrifice  of  life  could  save  a  remnant  of  the  army.  Marshal 
Beresford  was  seen  every  where  in  the  field,  and  freely  exposed 
himself.  At  one  period  he  was  charged  by  a  Polish  lancer,  but 
easily  turning  his  lance  aside,  and  lifting  him  out  of  the  saddle, 
the  trooper  was  despatched  by  the  marshal's  orderly. 

A  brigade  of  guns  was  now  ordered  in  haste  to  the  front, 
and  had  scarcely  opened  fire,  when  they  were  hotly  charged 
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in  flank  by  the  Polish  lancers ;  the  guns  were  taken^  and  the 
fusiliers  had  again  the  severe  duty  of  repulsing  the  Polish 
horse^  and  the  honour  of  recapturing  the  British  artillery. 
[Emulating  conduct  like  this^  other  divisions  made  correspond- 
ing efforts  to  the  last  moment^  and  notwithstanding  every  thu^ 
had  appeared  lost — ^notwithstanding  the  skilful  combinations  of 
Soult^  the  French  were  driven  from  their  advanced  positions^ 
and  compelled  to  recross  the  Albuenu  They  were  not,  how- 
ever3  pursued ;  Soult  had  inflicted  too  heavy  a  loss^  and  the 
victory  could  not  be  followed  up  by  pursuit.  Upon  the  lefi^ 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy  to  gain  possession  of  the  bridge  and 
village  had  been  no  less  strenuous  and  persevering.  But  the 
defence  made  by  General  Alten^  and  by  General  Hamilton's 
Portuguese  division^  was  equaUy  gallant  and  successful.  Soon 
after  three  o'clock  the  firing  on  both  sides  had  entirely  ceased^ 
and  the  two  armies  occupied  nearly  the  same  positions  which 
they  had  done  previously  to  the  conflict.  So  vain  were  the 
expectations  formed  on  both  sides  of  the  expected  results  of 
this  sanguinary  contest.  More  than  four  thousand  British 
were  killed,  wounded,  or  missing — ^and  that  too  out  of  a  small 
force  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred ;  and  the  total  loss  of  the 
aUies,  on  this  terrible  day,  was  estimated  by  different  writers  to 
amount  to  littie  less  than  seven  thousand.  That  of  the  Fr^idi 
was  stated  by  their  commander  at  two  thousand  eight  hmoi- 
dred  men,  but  this  disparity  cannot  be  relied  on,  even  allowing 
a  thousand  or  more  for  partial  estimate,  or  a  mistaken  calcula- 
tion— for  we  are  aware  how  wide  these  general  estimates  often 
are  of  the  truth, — ^and  even  taking  into  consideration  that  the 
brunt  of  the  battie  fell  entirely  on  the  British,  there  is  no  doubt, 
from  some  intercepted  letters,  that  the  French  loss  amounted  to 
considerably  more  than  the  amount  fixed  by  Soult,  it  spearing 
that  four  thousand  were  under  medical  treatment,  and  the  killed 
could  scarcely  have  borne  to  these  a  less  proportion  than  one- 
fourth.  No  doubt  the  slaughter  on  both  sides  was  greatiy  beycmd 
that  of  any  previous  encounters,  and  exceeded  considerably  the 
average  loss  in  the  obstinate  and  hard-fought  day  of  Talavera 
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de  la  Reyna.*  It  is  singalar  that^  with  reference  to  both  these 
actions^  the  loss  incurred  from  the  ineffective  state  of  the  Spar- 
nish  forces^  should  have  been  noticed  by  Lord  Wellington.  ^'  I 
am  not  able/'  he  observes  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart  (Elvas^  206h 
May,  1811),  ^^to  give  you  any  details  upon  the  battle  of  the 
16th,  as  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  from  the  Marshal.  Our  loss 
is  very  large ;  but  we  must  expect  loss  whenever  we  engage  the 
British  troops  with  the  Spaniards  as  allies. 

''The  Spaniards,  by  all  accounts,  behaved  remarkably  weU  ; 
but  they  were  immovable,  and  their  want  of  discipline,  and  of 
the  power  of  manoeuvring,  appears  to  me  to  have  created  a 
necessity  for  using  the  British  infantry  in  aU  parts  of  the  field, 
and  to  have  thrown  upon  us  the  great  burden  of  the  battle. 
This  was  exactly  the  case  in  the  battle  of  Talavera ;  and  only 
that  the  Spanish  troops  were  more  distant  from  the  fire,  I 
suspect  it  was  the  case  at  the  battle  of  Barosa.''  In  a  letter, 
also,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  H.  Wellesley  (Elvas,  22d  May, 
1811),  he  alludes  to  the  battle,  and  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Spaniards,  in  an  emphatic  manner.  ^  I  mean,  if  Soult  goes 
£Etr  enough  from  me,  to  renew  the  operations  of  the  siege  of 
Badajoz;  but  he  will  soon  have  a  large  reinforcement  from 
Castile.     •    •    •    • 

''The  Spanish  troops,  I  imderstand,  behaved  admirably; 
they  stood  like  stocks,  both  parties,  at  times,  firing  on  them; 
but  they  were  quite  immovable ;  and  this  is  the  great  cause  of 
aU  our  losses.  After  they  had  lost  their  position,  the  natural 
thing  to  do  would  have  been  to  attack  it  with  the  nearest 
Spanish  troops,  but  they  could  not  be  moved:  the  British 
troops  were  the  nex^  and  they  were  brought  up,  and  must 
always,  in  these  cases,  be  brought  up ;  and  they  suffered  ac- 
cordingly  

^  From  these  circumstances,  you  will  believe  me  that  I  am 
not  very  easy  about  the  result  of  another  action,  if  we  should 
be  obliged  to  fight  one.     What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  Spaniards 
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win  not  set  to  work  seriously  to  discipline  their  troops  !  We 
do  what  we  please  now  with  the  Portuguese  troops ;  we  ma^- 
nceurre  them  under  fire  equally  with  our  own^  and  haTe  some 
dependence  on  them ;  but  these  Spaniards  can  do  nothing  but 
stand  stilly  and  we  consider  ourselves  fortunate  if  they  do  not 
run  away." 

On  the  18th  of  May  Soult  retired  upon  Seville ;  General 
Lumley  was  detached  in  pursuit,  attacked  their  rear-guard  at 
Usagre,  caused  the  enemy  considerable  loss,  and  took  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners.  Thus  fortunately,  after  all 
its  severe  trials,  had  t^e  corps  of  Sir  Rowland  HtU,  during 
ti^e  unavoidable  absence  of  its  commander,  maintained  its  high 
reputation,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  conduct  in  its  Spani^ 
allies,  and  did  gallant  deeds  under  tlie  brave  leader  who  now 
directed  its  movements.  At  one  period  of  the  late  battle  it 
was,  in  fact,  in  imminent  peril  of  being  captured  or  destroyed. 
The  key  of  the  main  position — a  whole  battery  of  artillery, 
more  than  one  thousand  prisoners,  and  six  stand  of  colours 
were  in  possession  of  the  enemy ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  retreat 
could  only  be  determined  upon  by  the  British  general.  But 
this  step,  which  was  then  too  late,  and  fraught  with  ruin.  Lord 
Beresford  did  not  take,  but  resolutely  stood  his  ground ;  and, 
besides  retrieving  the  honour  of  the  day,  he  thus  avoided  a 
ruinous  retreat,  and  recovered  those  positions  which  unfortu- 
nately had  been  intrusted  to  the  Spaniards.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  corps  of  General  Hill  formed  very  frequently  the 
van  of  the  allied  army;  that  it  was  employed  in  separate 
expeditions,  which  required  decided  military  talent  and  judg* 
ment  in  its  leader ;  that  it  had  been  eminently  successful  in 
many  undertakings  planned  by  the  genius  of  Wellington,  but 
which  called  for  consummate  skill  and  promptness  in  the  ex- 
ecution ;  and  Marshal  Beresford  (from  the  the  high  reputation 
he  had  deservedly  earned,  as  the  organizer  of  the  Portuguese 
army,  and  from  his  well-known  firmness  and  courage)  was  very 
naturally  appointed  to  its  command.  In  one  respect,  too, 
he  was  eminently  fortunate ;  and  Lord  Wellington,  who  inva- 
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nably  felt  almost  a  partial  regard  for  the  Marshal's  sterliog 
worth  and  ment,  may  hare  relied^  in  some  measurej  upon  it 
in  appointing  him  to  the  temporary  command,  in  place  of 
General  HilL  The  officers  next  in  rank  were  men  of  tried 
ability  and  experience;  and  the  distinguished  conduct  of 
Generals  Cole  and  Stewart,  Colonels  Hardinge,  D'Urban^  and 
other  saperior  officers,  so  many  of  whom  fell,  was,  on  that 
weltfooght  day,  the  salvation  of  the  British  force  and  of  its 
allies.  They  were  every  where  in  the  field,  ready  at  every 
emergency,  and  it  is  only  due  to  Marshal  Beresford  to  state 
that  he  showed  a  deference  to  their  opinions,  and  an  eager 
desire  to  adopt  every  measure  calculated  to  ensure  success,  aa 
creditable  to  his  good  feeling  as  to  his  judgment.  General  Stew-> 
art  was  at  every  point  where  danger  threatened;  and  General 
Cole,  by  one  prompt  movement,  suggested  in  the  very  crisis  of 
the  battle,  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  and  snatched  the  vic- 
tory from  the  hands  of  Soult.  The  honour  and  safety  of  the 
little  army  were  secured ;  but  Soult  succeeded  in  his  object 
for  the  time.  He  had  not,  indeed,  raised  the  siege  of  Badajoz, 
but  he  had  infficted  a  severe  loss  upon  the  allies,  and  retired  to 
his  quarters  unmolested. 

Although,  in  the  words  of  the  commander-in-chief,  the  late 
action  had  made  a  terrible  hole  in  our  ranks,  he  set  to  work, 
with  his  usual  alacrity,  to  repair  the  evil,  and,  by  prompt  and 
able  measures,  Badajoz  was,  on  the  19th,  reinvested.  Other 
and  important  events,  meantime,  had  taken  place ;  on  the  5th 
of  May  the  French  army,  having  made  a  general  movement, 
Junot  debouched  with  the  cavalry  in  two  columns  in  front  of 
Pogo  Ydho,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Duaa 
Casas.  The  British  general  detached  the  light  division  with 
the  cavalry  to  support  General  Houston,  and  the  first  and 
third  were  directed  to  make  a  movement  to  their  right.  But 
the  enemy,  having  driven  in  the  advanced  guard,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  village ;  Don  Julian  was  attacked  by  Montbrun, 
and,  in  a  general  charge,  supported  by  cavahry,  infantry,  and 
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gmn^  the  Bntidi  hone  was  alto  compelled  to  retire  beyond 
the  mfantry^  which^  openii^  fire,  aucceeded  in  repnking  tfai» 
daring  attack.  Large  maasea  of  the  enemy  weie  next  aeen 
collecting  on  the  right  flank,  while  no  less  powerful  bodiea  of 
infantry  appeared  in  firont. 

Lord  WeUii^ton,  cononving  it  desirable  to  taike  a  moie 
concentrated  position,  and  ^e  up  the  oommunioadon  by* 
Sabugal,  now  formed  a  new  alignement  from  the  Duaa  Oaaaa 
to  the  Tnron,  almost  at  right  angles  with  that  whidi  the  aimj^ 
had  before  occupied.  The  movement  was  executed  with  pcop- 
fect  order,  though  die  enemy  made  repeated  diaigea  osi  the 
retiring  columns,  strongly  supported  by  artillery.  The  Britida 
squadrons  frequently  charged  through  the  intenrals  of  the 
squares  to  check  the  audacity  of  the  assailants.  Several  fuiiona 
charges  were  repulsed  by  the  chasseurs  britanniques  witb  a 
well-^directed  fire ;  nor  was  the  conduct  of  the  other  regimentSy 
and  of  the  horse  artillery,  less  commendable,  enabling  the  di£EBr« 
ent  divisions  to  retire  with  the  utmost  steadiness  and  r^ularity* 
In  taking  up  their  new  alignement,  however,  some  confiiaioii 
occurred  of  which  G(eneral  Montbrun  immediately  availed 
himself,  and  made  a  charge  with  his  entire  caTalcy.  But  it  was 
met  by  a  sharp  fire  from  two  brigades  of  guns  on  the  flank; 
and  the  in&ntry,  at  the  same  time,  pouring  in  several  voUeys, 
the  French  were  compelled  to  withdraw,  and  no  longer  at* 
tempted  to  impede  the  arrangements  of  the  British  generaL 

At  the  same  time  the  sixth  French  corps  had  been  directed 
to  make  every  effort  to  gain  possession  of  the  important  post 
of  Fuentes  d'Honore.  Several  brigades  of  artillery  opened  a 
strong  fire  upon  the  Tillage,  under  cover  of  which  several 
columns  of  infantry  advanced  to  the  attack.  An  obstinate 
contest,  in  which  the  seventy-first,  the  seventy-ninth,  and 
twenty-fourth  regiments  were  distinguished  by  their  gallant 
conduct,  took  place  in  front  of  the  village.  The  devoted  hero- 
ism of  the  French  troops  upon  this  occasion  whs  never  sur- 
passed.    The  forty-fifth  regiment,  in  particular,  exdted  the 
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adnuration  of  both  annies.  Remaricable  by  their  long  red 
feiihers^  they  could  be  discerned  adTanoing  to  the  sound  of 
maricy  mth  the  perfect  eoohtess  and  r^ularity  of  a  field-day  ; 
in&oat  the  di^test  disorder  they  took  up  the  ground  v^ 
pointed  them^  and  held  it  with  unshrinking  courage.  The 
ea|^  of  the  regimeat  was  planted  on  the  outward  wall  of  the 
TiDage;  they  were  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  seventy-first  and  the 
seventy-plinth  ;  andit  was  not  till  the  eighty-third^  being  brou^it 
up  fresh^and^  animated  with  the  hope  of  gaining  the  priae  before 
tbeniy  commenced  an  overpowering  fire,  that  this  fine  legiment 
received  orders  to  fidl  back.  Nearly  one  hundred  dead  were 
feood  heaped  dose  round  the  pole  of  their  tsTourite  banner* 
The  viUage  was  repeatedly  gained  and  lost;  Colonel  Cameron 
feu  at  the  head  of  his  regiment^  and  a  desperate  strugi^ 
ensued  till  the  streets  were  ooyered  with  the  dead.  Never  was 
notional  rivalry  and  heroism  shown  more  conspicuously  than 
upon  tins  occasion ;  for,  on  the  approach  of  night,  the  com- 
batants on  both  sides  occupied  the  positions  on  which  they 
ceased  the  contest— 4he  British  occupying  the  upper,  the 
IVeiich  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
devoted  breyery  of  his  troops,  Massena  had  been  foiled  in  all 
Us  projects.  He  had  left  nothing  undone  to  torn  the  tide  of 
success  against  the  conqueror,  but  had  been  uniformly  met 
wilih  equal  or  superior  tactics,  and  was  now  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  hopes  which  he  had  entertained.  He  transmitted 
secret  orders  to  the  governor  of  Almeida  to  blow  up  the  works, 
and  withdraw  the  garrison — die  last  act  of  authority  which  he 
exercised ;  for,  on  the  7th,  he  was  succeeded  by  Marshal  Mar- 
mont,  who  arrived  bom  Paris  to  take  the  command  of  the 
3nny — no  longer  the  army  of  Portugal.  Like  his  predecessors^ 
Massena  had  lost  the  si>ell  of  a  name,  derived  firom  long*estar 
blished  reputation  ;  the  conqueror  of  Suwarrow,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished generals  of  Europe,  had  been  more  than  matched  at 
his  own  weapons,  and  was  the  fourth,  but  not  the  last,  who 
retired^  shorn  of  his  laurels,  from  the  hard-fought  contest.    If 
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auooessiiil  for  a  short  period  towards  the  cloee  of  his  cam- 
paign^ he  had  failed  to  improre  his  advantages ;  he  had  driven 
the  allies  from  their  positions  by  his  superior  vreight  of 
oavalry,  yet^  by  his  too  cautious  policy,  neglected  to  support 
and  improve  the  ground  which  he  had  won,  and  declined  to 
meet  his  adversary  in  a  regular  engagement.  He  advanced 
to  the  relief  of  Almeida,  yet,  with  an  inconsistency  not  ob- 
servable in  his  younger  and  brighter  days,  refused  to  haauurd 
an  aetioD.  Whether  age,  or  true  caution,  dictated  his  last 
moTemeats,  it  is  certain  that  most  military  writers  are  of 
opinion  that  he  could  not  have  engaged  his  enemy  under  cir* 
cumstances  more  favourable  than  those  in  which  he  gave 
up  the  contest.*  Spite  of  his  b&it  manoeuyres,  he  did  nothing. 
When  the  British  general  had  lost  Sabugal,  he  had  not  the 
eye  of  Soult,  or  the  daring  of  Ney,  to  take  advantage  of  it 
by  crossing  the  Coa,  thus  gaining  the  rear  of  the  allies,  and 
compelling  them,  at  great  hassard,  to  retreat,  or  to  lose  thdr 
communications.  By  this  bolder  movement,  he  would  not 
only  have  foiled  the  plans  of  the  British  general,  but  changed 
the  character  of  the  campaign,  and  never  have  afforded  occasion 
for  his  cool-headed  and  more  calculating  rival  to  observe,  "  that 
if  Massena  had  not  been  blind,  he  must  himself  have  been 
beaten  at  Fuentes  d'Honore.^' 

To  sum  up  the  merits  of  the  last  Portoguese  campaign  with 
clearness  and  impartiality,  it  may,  with  justice  to  the  qualities 
of  both  these  illustrious  commanders,  be  observed,  that  the  Bri- 
tish leader  combined  in  one  those  varied  and  opposite  requisites 
of  a  great  general  which  are  never  found  in  men  of  secondary 
powers,  while  his  rival,  equal,  perhaps,  in  point  of  mere  military 
tactics  and  manoeuvring  a  large  force,  was  inferior  in  those 
deeper  resources  and  calculations  of  chances,  as  well  as  of  com- 
binations, which  mark  a  general  of  the  first  order.    If  we  are 

•  Sherei^s  Military  Memoin  5  Napier ;  CoL  Jones  ;  Anoab  of  the  Peatn- 
sular  War. 
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conect  in  this  txfmion,  it  will  follow  that  Massena,  in  tlie  trying 
and  hard-fought  campaigns  of  Portugal  did  not,  as  supposed  by 
some  writers^  display  less  ability,  or  less  skill  and  promptness 
than  in  his  farmer  wars,  but  that  he  failed,  like  all  his  predeoes*' 
SOTS  and  followers,  from  tiie  causes  we  have  just  stated* 

Lord  Wellington  took  instant  advantage  of  the  enemy's  re* 
trettt  to  intercept  the  escape  of  General  Brennier  at  the  head  oC 
the  ganison  of  Almeida.  He  proceeded  to  invest  the  place 
without  loss  of  time,  and  placed  strong  battalions  at  diflevent 
points  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  premeditated  evasion  of  tha 
enemy.  His  precautions,  however,  were  rendered  unavailing 
by  a  singular  accident — a  tremendous  explosion  took  place,  and- 
taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  that  ensued,  Brennier  sallied 
forth  with  his  garrison,  surprised  a  picket,  passed  through  thd' 
posts  of  the  brigade  on  the  Rodrigo  road>  and  followed  shairply 
by  General  Pack,  took  the  way  as  he  conceived,  towards  Ba^^ 
ba  del  Puerco.  He  mistook  his  route ;  and  the  officer  in  com« 
mand  at  that  place,  concluding  from  the  reports  of  musketry 
that  the  enemy  were  receding,  proceeded  to  a  ford  higher  up,  in 
the  ho{)e  of  intercepting  them.  By  this  strange  error,  occa* 
sioned  by  his  own  mistake,  and  which  so  peculiarly  shows  the 
aoudents  of  war,  the  French  leader,  upon  entering  Barba  del 
Puerco,  found  the  town  abandoned ;  but,  unfortunately  for  him, 
the  direction  he  had  taken  enabled  some  other  raiments  to 
come  up  with  him,  and  a  great  part  of  his  troops  were  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  He  succeeded,  however,  by  his  daring 
and  decision  in  rejoining  the  main  army  with  more  than  two* 
thirds  of  his  little  force,  an  exploit  which  proves,  if  proof  were 
wanting,  how  much  may  be  achieved  by  cool  unshrinking  en- 
counter of  difEculties,  while  the  timid  and  over-cautions  often 
rush  upon  the  very  evils  which  they  wish  to  avoid. 

The  conduct  of  the  siege  had  been  intrusted  to  General 
Campbell^  and  it  caused  considerable  surprise,  and  some  cen- 
sare>  that,  under  all  circumstances  and  the  precautions  studiously 
taken  to  preyent  such  an  occurrence  as  the  above^  any  degree  of 
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activity  or  resolution  could  have  led  to  such  a  result,  unless  &• 
voured  by  some  neglect  or  other  on  the  part  of  the  besiegeis. 
Marmontha;nng  succeeded  to  the  oommaud^  placed  his  army  in 
cantonments  not  &r  from  Salamanca,  while  Lord  Wellington  ooa- 
tinuedhis  ofiensire  system^rqpaired  the  works  of  Almeida,  so  as  to 
Tender  it  a  safe  depot  of  stores  and  arms — ^reviewed  his  memo- 
randa, and  prepared  fresh  plans  for  penetrating  into  Spain.  He 
detached  two  divisions  to  support  the  corps  in  the  aonth,  and 
proceeded  in  person  as  fiir  as  Elvas,  where  on  the  19tii  he  fint 
heard,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Ihe  obstinate  engagement  with  Soult 
at  Albuera.  Having  then  taken  measures  for  the  reduction  of 
Badajos,  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  resuming  his  operations  on 
the  Guadiana.  He  concentrated  his  forces  upon  that  river  to 
cover  the  si^e;  the  place  was  completdy  invested  on  the 
27th;  two  dap  subsequentiy  tiie  trenches  were  opened;  and  by 
the  5th  of  June  a  breach  was  made  in  Fort  St.  CSiristoval,  and 
the  assault  took  place  on  the  following  night.  The  first  attack 
biled ;  an  unexpected  obstacle  presented  itsdf  in  the  concealed 
works  of  the  besiq;ed,  which  tiie  assailants  made  vain  and  re- 
peated efforts  to  surmount.  The  earth  had  been  removed  from 
the  bottom  of  the  breach,  and  a  seven  feet  wall  was  yet  to  be 
scaled.  The  ladders  proved  too  short ;  showers  of  stones,  shells, 
grenades,  and  every  missile  weapon  were  poured  down  from 
the  parapet,  and  the  attacking  party  was  compelled,  with  heavy 
loss,  to  retreat. 

The  batteries  again  opened  their  fire ;  and  another  breadi  was 
considered  practicable  on  the  9th ;  a  storming  party  of  200  men, 
with  a  ioriom  hope  under  Lieutenant  Hunt,  advanced  against 
the  place.  Reinforcements  had  been  thrown  into  the  fort ;  the 
lieutenant  was  killed,  and  the  party  left  without  a  leader.  It  was 
a  second  failure,  and  not  less  than  145  men,  out  oi  225  were 
either  killed  or  wounded. 

Upon  the  10th,  intelligence  arrived  that  Soult  and  Marmont, 
having  umted  their  forces,  were  advancing  to  relieve  the  place. 
Lord  Wellington  instantiy  converted  the  si^  into  a  blockade. 
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jfidbytiieoi^tof  tike  12tlihadwididiBwnlu8  guns,  and  stood 
prepared  to  act  aooording  to  cbcamstaiices.  He  learnt  that 
Drooety  mth  8000  men,  had  also  marched  to  joiit  Soult,  tiiait 
&e  latter  was  achrancing  towards  Merida  to  meet  htm,  and  tint 
Manaont  was  in  motion  towards  the  south*  The  Britirii  geiw- 
nl  instantly  matched  to  Albnera,  determined  to  giTe  battle  to 
Soidt,  who  beix^  now  joined  by  Drouet^  op^oied  communicatioBB 
with  Marmoat  at  Merida.  Upon  their  advanoe  Lord  WeUing- 
toQ  recrossed  the  Ghiadiana,  took  up  a  line  <hi  the  Caya,  with 
his  position  protected  on  the  left  by  Campo  Mayor,  and  on  the 
xigfat  by  the  strong  fasrt  of  Elvas. 

The  allied  force  did  not  exceed  56^000  men,  and  upwards  q£ 
12,000  British  were  in  the  hospital ;  the  English  general  was 
zatlier  amdous  toavoid  than  to  provoke  abattle*  Theri|^  was 
oommanded  by  Sir  R.  Hill,  who  had  again  rejoined  &e  army; 
the  left,  under  the  gallant  Picton,  occupied  the  hills  in  the  rear  oC 
Campo  Mi^or,  flanking  the  front  of  the  position ;  the  reserve 
was  at  Portalegre,  so  disposed  as  to  give  support  to  cither  divi- 
sion requiring  it,  or  to  cross  the  Tagus  incase  the  enemy  should 
menace  our  position  on  that  side.  While  thus  acting  <hi  the 
defensive,  Lord  Wdlington  prevailed  npcm  Blake  to  move  into 
the  CS<mde  de  NieUa,  so  as  to  threaten  Seville  and  the  roar  of 
the  Erenoh  aitiie  same  mooaent.  On  the  22d  that  leader  reached 
Mertola,  crossed  the  Guadiana,  but^  instead  of  advancing  boldly 
against  Seville,  he  confined  himself  to  an  attack  upon  Niebla, 
an  old  dila^dated  town  with  a  castle  of  g^eat  strength.  With 
true  Spaxnah  ihooghtlessness,  he  attempted  to  cany  the  place  by 
escalade,  in  which  he  failed,  with  loss ;  yet  he  persevered  in  his 
mad  effort  during  three  days ;  and,  having  lost  the  golden  op- 
portunity of  causing  the  diversion  upon  which  he  had  been  sent^ 
he  was  compelled  to  return  in  haste,  pursued  by  a  detachment 
sent  by  Soult.  Hurrying  in  oon&sion  to  Ayamonte,  he  then 
eabadood,  with  baggage  and  artillery,  tar  CadiE — escaping  only 
by  sea;  and  from  the  latter  city  he  again  proceeded  by  water  to 
Ibna  a  Jundami  with  the  Spanish  army  in  Granada. 

n2 
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In  a  letter  to  lieutenant-general  Graham  (Elvas,  29th  Majy 
1811)5  Lord  Wellington  describes  the  progress  which  he  was 
Boaking  in  the  siege,  and  his  plan  of  action  in  the  threatening 
demonstrations  made  by  the  united  forces  of  the  different  French 
generals.  ^'  You  will  see  by  my  letter  to  Mr.  Wellesley  of  this 
•date,  that  I  have  persevered  in  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  of  which 
town  I  hope  to  be  able  to  obtain  possession  before  the  enemy 
can  be  in  force  to  relieve  it.  I  acknowledge  that  I  have  very 
little  faith  in  distant  diversions,  and  am  very  much  of  opinion 
that  if  it  is  an  object  with  Soult  to  collect  another  army  to  make 
a  second  attempt  to  relieve  Badajoz,  he  will  not  be  prevented  by 
any  diversion  that  may  be  made.  If,  however,  he  should  be 
wavering  in  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  should  be  inclined 
to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  battalions  of  the  9th  corps,  which 
I  know  are  on  their  march  from  Castile,  the  appearance  of  our 
troops  on  the  coast  might  have  the  effect  of  inducing  him  to 
delay  his  movement  till  their  arrival,  before  which  time  I  hope 
that  the  fate  of  Badajoz  must  be  decided. 

*'  Under  these  circumstances  I  am  anxious  that  you  should 
adopt  any  one  of  the  modes  which  you  propose,  which  you  may 
think  will  have  most  effect,  and  will  expose  your  own  force 
the  least,  to  alarm  the  enemy  for  his  situation  before  Cadiz,  or 
for  the  security  of  Seville.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  allied  armies 
are  not  now  sufficiently  strong,  particularly  in  cavalry,  to  attempt 
the  relief  of  Cadiz ;  and  they  cannot  be  made  so  for  some  time, 
and  not  at  all  with  any  safety  to  our  communication  with  Lis- 
bon, until  we  shall  have  more  effectually  secured  the  frontier  o£ 
Old  Castile. 

*'  I  mention  this  to  you  at  present,  in  order  that  you  may  not 
turn  your  attention  to  San  Lucar,  in  preference  to  any  other 
point  at  which  you  might  think  your  appearance  would  create 
an  earlier  or  a  more  general  alarm. 

''  I  assure  you  that  there  is  nothing  I  am  more  anxious  for 
than  to  have  your  personal  assistance.'' 

We  have  seen  that  Lord  Wellington's  opinion  with  regard  to 
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the  object  of  Soult  was  well  founded^  and  that  the  janction  to 
relieve  Badajoz,  of  which  he  was  apprehensive^  actually  took 
place.  But  while  he  retired  before  so  overwhelming  a  force^  he 
felt  confident^  at  the  same  time^  that  he  should  ultimately  suc- 
ceed in  reducing  the  fortress ;  he  knew  that  the  enemy  could  not 
long  subsist  their  forces  thus  concentrated^  and  he  calmly 
awaited  the  time  which  would  compel  them  to  break  up^  and 
withdraw  from  the  frontier  of  the  Alentejo.  This  event  took 
place  even  earlier  than  he  had  expected ;  Soult  returned  to  Se« 
TiDe  about  the  middle  of  July^  and  Marmont  recrossing  the 
T^igus^  proceeded  to  take  up  positions  in  front  of  Salamanca. 

Taking  advantage  of  these  movements  Lord  Wellington  now 
£xed  his  head-quarters  at  Fuente  Guinaldo :  and  having  detach* 
ed  Sir  Rowland  Hill  with  the  second  British  division  and  the 
Portuguese  division  of  General  Hamilton  and  two  brigades  of 
cavalry  to  cover  the  Alentejo^  he  placed  the  rest  of  the  army  in 
cantonments  about  the  villages  of  Aldea  de  Bispo^  Albergaria, 
Almadilla,  and  El  Bodon.  In  their  new  quarters  they  remain- 
ed unmolested  during  the  ensuing  month,  when  Lord  Welling- 
ton having  matured  his  future  plans,  was  once  more  prepared  to 
xeatime  the  offensive.  To  this  circumstance  he  alludes  in  a  com- 
munication to  Major-general  the  Hon.  G.  L.  Cole  (Portalegre, 
26th  July,  1811),  which  in  few  words  gives  a  clear  and  concise 
view  of  affairs,  in  reply  to  some  application  for  leave  of  absence. 
^  The  scene  shifts  in  this  extraordinary  war  so  frequently,  and 
so  many  unexpected  circumstances  occur  affecting  our  situation^ 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  at  what  period  it  is  possible  to  allow  an 
officer  to  quit  the  army.  I  have  now  an  enterprise  in  progress 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  will  bring  us  all  out  of  our 
cantonments,  and  if  it  should  be  successful,  will  give  a  new  turn 
to  affidrs.  You  ought  not  to  go  now,  therefore.  Whether  you 
can  go  in  winter  will  depend  upon  circumstances  and  events  for 
which  I  cannot  answer,  and  upon  which  you  had  better  delay  to 
determine  till  you  shall  see  how  affairs  stand.'' 

Dtuing  this  temporary  cessation  of  active  hostilities  we  ob- 
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serve  that  Lord  Wellington  paid  particnlnr  attention  to  tbestnto 
of  the  army^  to  its  effective  discij^e^  and  to  the  treatment  of 
the  soldiers.  His  considerate  and  humane  views  with  regard 
both  to  the  officers  and  to  the  privates  were  shown  upon  every 
occasion ;  he  encouras:ed  those  whom  he  saw  desirons  of  exoellinr. 
and  sought,  by  reason  and  kindness,  to  recall  to  a  sense  of 
their  duty  the  obstinate  and  the  refractory.  He  never  had 
recourse  to  extreme  measures  in  the  first  instance^  nor  till  he 
found  other  means  had  no  effect.  Thus^  in  writix^  to  lieoto* 
nant-general  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  (Portalegre^  27th  June^  1811)^ 

he  observes,  **  I  am  very  much  annoyed  by ^s  conduct.   By 

this  unfortunate  obstinacy  he  will  be  in  a  bad  scrape ;  and  he 
deserves  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  save  him,  but  no  mm 
can  be  allowed  to  insult  his  commanding  officer.^ 

What  a  nice  regard  to  truth  and  honour  does  the  respect 
shown  for  a  verbal  promise,  of  which  he  had  even  no  recoUeo* 
tion,  evince  in  the  following  instance :  ^'  I  did  not  recollect  tbat 
I  had  told  you  that  Captain  Byrne  should  go  home.  I  am  ocm* 
vinced  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  go :  but  if  I  told  yon 
he  should,  he  shall  go ;  and  I  must  write  to  tiie  secretary  afe 
war  by  next  post,  to  say  that  I  had  allowed  him  to  gou  He 
must  have  leave,  however,  for  only  two  months. 

^  I  am  concerned  to  hear  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  — th 
dn^oons. 

^'  I  must  make  a  movement  to  our  left,  and  place  the  greatest 
part  of  the  army,  and  at  least  your  division  of  cavalry,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tagus ;  but  if  the  — ^th  dragoons  are  in  sik& 
bad  condition,  they  must  be  left  behind,  and  we  must  take  the 
14th  instead. 

^  I  must  take  some  decided  steps  about  the  — th  dragoons. 
It  is  too  bad  that  they  in  particular  should  be  so  unfit  foe 


service.^ 


The  enterprise  to  which  Lord  Wellington  alluded  was  the 
capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  for  which  the  preparations  were 
now  in  active  progress.    ^  I  can  certainly,"  he  says  to  Sir  T, 
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Gishani^  '^  undertake  noHiing  else  at  present  which  would  at  all 
improre  the  situation  of  the  allies  in  the  Peninsula;  and^,  ad- 
Terting  to  the  facility  with  which  the  French  march  corps  from 
one  side  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  other^  and  to  the  little  detriment 
to  their  interests  whidi  results  from  the  abandonment  of  a  pro- 
TOiee  or  kingdom  to  collect  a  laige  force  against  us^  I  must  con- 
mder  it  not  improbable  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  abandon  the 
enterprise.  The  preparation  for  it^  however^  will  take  up  a  con* 
sideiable  time,  and  you  will  see  that  there  is  no  occasion  for 
your  hunrying  yoursel£  We  have  reports^  as  usual^  that  Ciudad 
Bodiigo  is  but  ill  supjdied  with  provisions^  for  which  I  beliere 
there  is  no  more  foundation  than  for  these  reports  in  generaL 
It  may  be  advisable,  therefore,  that  we  should  approach  the 
place  alittle  earlier  than  I  at  first  intended;  and  with  this  view, 
and  because  the  whole  of  Marmont's  army  have  crossed  the 
Tagns,  I  am  sending  more  troops  across,  and  I  have  it  in  con- 
templation  to  make  a  general  movement  to  our  left.^' 

Of  his  admirable  foresight  in  penetrating  the  designs  of  the 
enemy,  and  thus  enabling  him  to  foil  their  most  secret  under- 
takings^ we  have  a  convincing  proof  in  the  following  interesting 
passages  of  the  same  date :  '^  Soult  certainly  intends  to  avail 
himself  of  the  large  force  he  has  in  the  south  to  make  an  effort 
against  the  position  of  the  allies  at  Cadis,  or  to  obtwi  possession 
of  Carthagena.  I  do  not  think  it  quite  dear  which  plan  he  will 
kXkfw.  He  has  certainly  sent  to  Granada  the  division  of  the 
4th  oorps^  which  was  lately  in  Estremadura,  and,  it  is  said,  some 
traces  under  Latour  Maubourg ;  but  I  beheve  these  last  are 
cavalry  only,  which  would  not  be  of  much  use  in  an  attack  upon 
the  Isia  de  Leon.  These  rrinforcements  may  have  been  sent  to 
enable  Laval  (who  I  believe  now  commands  the  4th  corps)  to 
keep  IVeire  in  check,  as  this  last  general  had  lately  made  some 
progress,  and  had  got  as  far  as  Guadix. 

^^  I  am  inclined  to  believe  he  will  attack  Cadiz,  as  I  have  not 
heard  that  any  of  the  heavy  ordnance,  moved  out  of  Badajoz, 
has  been  sent  from  Seville  towards  Granada,  and  I  suspect  that 
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lit  is  going  down  the  Guadalquivir,  unobserved  by  those  who  are 
employed  to  procure  intelligence  for  the  Spanish  government. 
I  have  written  to  my  brother  about  the  state  of  the  works  on 
the  Isla  de  Leon ;  but,  from  all  I  see  and  hear,  I  am  very  appre- 
hensive that  the  affairs  of  Spain  are  nearly  irretrievable.  There 
is  no  money,  and  there  are  no  means  of  getting  any,  and  there 
are  no  disciplined  troops.  Even  if  we  should  strike  a  fortunate 
blow,  I  fear  that  we  should  do  them  no  good/' 

Nor  were  the  peculiar  penetration  and  foresight  for  which  he 
was  distinguished  from  the  outset  of  this  difficult  and  unequal 
oaoipaign  less  readily  employed  for  the  advantage  of  his  alMes, 
had  they  only  known  how  to  avail  themselves  of  his  judicious 
advice  and  earnest  recommendations.  ^'  Till  Soult's  design 
upon  Carthagena  is  manifest,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
to  send  Blake's  corps  into  Murda,  where  they  have  already 
S0,000  men  opposed  to  5000  French,  which  may  have  been  in- 
creased to  12,000  by  the  first  reinforcement  from  Estremadura, 
and  probably  to  14,000  by  the  last.  My  opinion  is,  that  Blake's 
corps  should  be  employed  either  in  the  Sierra  de  Ronda,  or  in 
the  Condada  de  Niebla,  as  this  may  be  depended  upon  (although 
the  Spaniards  will  not  admit  it),  that  they  may  increase  the 
corps  in  Murcia  to  any  extent  they  please;  but  they  will  not  be 
able  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Granada. 

*'  The  strength  of  their  corps  in  Murcia,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  fixed  with  a  view  to  a  defensive  warfare  in  a  very  strong 
country,  and  should  be  increased  in  proportion  as  the  enemy, 
by  the  increase  of  his  force,  and  his  other  measures  in  that 
quarter,  should  manifest  a  design  to  attack  Carthagena. 

'^  A  force  stationed  in  Niebla,  or  the  Sierra  de  Ronda,  would 
always  have  a  secure  retreat.  From  either  situation  they 
would  threaten  Seville,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  enemy's 
existence  in  the  south  of  Spain.  In  Niebla  they  would  be  in 
direct  communication  with  us,  and  they  might  be  equipped  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  quite  impossible  for  Soult  to 
move  aU  his  troops  with  impunity  upon  us ;  and  from  Niebla 
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and  La  Ronda  they  might  be  brought  to  Cadiz  with  facility^  if 
wanted/^  And  we  cannot  here  refrain  from  interrupting  these 
admirable  views  of  the  true  policy  of  Spain^  in  the  unpreee- 
dented  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged^  to  remark  that>  while 
holding  forth  assistance  so  invaluable  to  her^  he  saw  clearly,  at 
the  same  time,  that  her  infatoated  government  would  not  ac- 
cept it :  **  But  this  plan/'  he  concludes,  ^*  will  not  be  adopted, 
because  it  does  not  afford  ground  for  any  body  to  boast,  for  a 
few  days,  that  the  enemy  will  be  overthrown,  and  that  the 
southern  provinces  of  Spain  will  be  relieved/*  (Portalegre.) 

On  the  1st  of  August  Lord  Wellington  proceeded  to  Cas- 
teOo  Branco,  from  whence  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
liverpool  upon  the  subject  of  supplies,  the  least  details  of 
which  he  was  perfectly  familiar  with.  (1st  August,  1811.) 
^^Notwithstanding  the  saving  of  the  demand  of  money  which 
has  resulted  from  the  mode  in  which  we  have  subsisted  the 
army  hitherto,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  not  had  enough 
to  pay  the  army  to  the  24th  of  June,  whereas  they  ought  to 
be  paid,  according  to  his  Majesty *s  regulations,  to  the  24di  of 
August.  The  bat  and  forage  allowances  due  to  the  officers  of 
the  army  in  March  last  have  not  been  yet  paid,  and  the  winter 
bat  and  forage  allowances  will  be  due  in  September ;  and  the 
Spanish  muleteers,  by  whose  aid  alone  we  can  exist  at  all 
under  the  system  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  adopt,  have 
generally  not  been  paid  for  six  months. 

''  It  may  be  depended  upon,  that  no  supplies  can  be  pro- 
cured in  Spain  without  ready  money  to  pay  for  them;  but 
your  lordship  will  see  that  we  have  no  means  of  purchasing 
supplies  in  Castile,  or  any  fertile  district  near  which  we  may 
be  able  to  carry  on  our  operations ;  and  that  we  must  still 
rely  solely  upon  the  long,  complicated,  and  laborious  communi- 
cation with  our  magassines  upon  the  coast,  which  will  become 
more  difficult  and  precarious  in  proportion  as  the  distance  will 
be  increased. 

^  Under  these  circumstances,  notwithstanding  that    I    am 
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conrinced  tibat  his  Majesty's  goverxmbent  hare  done  every 
thbig  in  ibeir  power^  I  Tentsre  ag^iA  to  diaw  their  attention  to 
the  subject  If  so  small  a  auia  as  100^000  dollars  in  speoB 
00C1I4  ooeasionally  be  sent  to  this  country^  I  am  conyinced  that 
it  would  haye  the  best  ^ecsU^  if  only  in  enabling  the  commis-* 
sary-general  to  keep  down  the  rate  of  exchangCj  and  increasing 
the  confidence  of  monied  men  in  the  resourees  of  Great 
Britain. 

^I  h&ye heard  that  2,000^000  of  dollars^  for  the  merchants 
of  Cadiz»  have  lately  anrived  from  Mexico ;  a  part  of  which 
snm^  I  haye  no  doubt,  will  be  secured  for  the  use  of  the  army; 
but  the  whole  of  this  sum  would  scarcely  defray  the  demands 
upon  the  military  diest^  which  I  haye  aboye  detailed  to  your 
lordship,  which  must  be  paid  in  specie,  besides  the  others  of  a 
contingent  nature,  depending  upon  the  possibility  o£  assuming 
the  offiensiye ;  usd,  at  all  eyents,  the  supplies  of  specie  to  be 
procured  for  bills  would  be  increased,  and  would  be  procured 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  if  it  was  known  that  any  sum  whatever  ia 
specie  (the  amount  of  which  need  not  be  stated)  was  periodic 
cally  receiyed  from  England." 

With  a  mind  thus  capable  of  embracing  every  question  con- 
nected either  immediately,  or  remotely,  with  the  interests  of 
the  war — even  subjects  not  comprised  within  the  sphere  of  his 
duties,  or  at  all  within  the  grasp  of  ordinary  intellect,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  his  arrangements  were  conducted  with  that  per- 
fect clearness,  connexion,  and  ludd  order,  the  very  opposite 
of  every  thing  Spanish  in  the  modes  of  despatching  business* 
We  see  his  predictions  respecting  the  rejection  of  his  pknsy 
and  the  subsequent  disasters  to  the  patriotic  cause,  fulfilled  to 
the  yery  letter ;  while,  in  consequence  of  steadily  adhering  to 
those  wise  measures  which  he  had  recommended,  the  British 
and  Portuguese  armies,  during  periods  when  Napoleon  threw 
his  overwhelming  masses  over  the  country,  continued  to  act 
upon  the  defensive,  and,  in  every  battle,  gained  a  victory.  But 
so  great  were  the  infatuation  of  the  goyemment,  and  the  jealousy 
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of  the  leaders^  as  to  render  it  almost  impraetieable  to  aerve 
tbem^  notwithstanding  the  British  general's  moderate  demands 
and  conciKatory  conduct;  prodncing  residts  the  very  opposite 
of  those  eontemplated  in  the  alliance.  The  loss  of  Fort  Oliva 
WB$  only  the  prelade  to  fresh  £sasters.  A  body  ci  Spaniards 
was  in  the  act  of  entering  the  fort  to  relieve  the  garrison^  when 
it  was  attacked  by  the  French ;  »gnal  was  given  for  the  assault 
and  so  little  precaution  had  been  taken,  that  they  entered 
through  the  gates  with  the  reinforcement.  The  enemy  con- 
timied  to  press  on,  every  thing  was  in  confusion,  and  the  fort 
was,  in  a  diort  time,  carried.*  More  than  fifteen  hundred 
of  tibe  garrison  fiell  in  the  assault,  and  a  thousand  were  made 
prisoners.  In  vain  did  a  fresh  column  of  3000  Spaniards  at^ 
tempt  to  recover  the  place  by  a  coup^-mam  r  and  the  French 
now  made  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Tarragcma.  At  this 
trymg  moment.  Colonel  Skerret  arrived  with  2000  men,  and 
immediately  proposed  to  succour  the  town.  But  the  governor 
declined  his  assistance,  stating  that  he  was  in  no  want  of  a 
garrison,  and  that  the  colonel  would  render  better  service  to 
the  cause  by  imiting  with  the  Spanish  leader  Campo  Yerde^ 
and  threatening  the  rear  of  the  besieging  army.  With  strange 
inconsistency  he  at  the  same  time  added,  while  he  refused  to 
c^n  the  gates  to  the  English^  that  when  Suchet  should  open 
£re,  and  conunence  battering  in  breach,  he  had  already  adopted 
the  resolution  of  giving  up  the  place,  considering  the  lives  of  his 
soldiers  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  cause,  and  far  preferable 
to  tiie  ruins  of  Tarragona.  Colonel  Skerret  had,  therefore,  no 
altemative  but  to  set  sail  once  more,  leaving  Tarragona  to  its 
fate,  with  the  mere  chance  ot  finding  in  Campo  Verde  a  man 
of  Afferent  views  and  character ;  but  he  found  that  he  too 
had  taken  post  at  the  respectable  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  ; 
and,  long  before  any  combined  movement  couTd  be  fixed  upon, 
the  devoted  city  had  fallen. 
With  still  greater  weakness  and  incapacity,  the  governor 

*  M^moires  de  Mar^cbal  Suchet 
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Oontreras  had  allowed  his  design  of  abandoning  the  place  to 
its  fate^  to  become  public.  The  inhabitants  were  struck  with 
terror  and  indignation ;  the  report  spread  to  the  besiegers,^ 
and  Suchet  was  on  the  alert  to  prevent  its  accomplishment. 
He  gave  orders  for  immediate  assault;  the  garrison  was  specu- 
lating only  on  making  their  escape ;  a  panic  ran  through  the 
city;  and  a  scene  of  indescribable  violence  and  bloodshed 
rasued.  Though  offering  but  a  feeble  resistance^  both  garrison 
and  inhabitants  were  indiscriminately  put  to  the  sword.  The 
fire  from  the  batteries  destroyed  numbers  who  attempted 
to  escape  by  the  shore;  and  when,  at  lengthy  efforts  were 
made  by  Marshal  Suchet  and  his  officers  to  stop  the  car* 
nage^  they  came  too  late.  The  excited  passions  of  the  soldiery 
brooked  no  restraint;  every  species  of  violence  was  perpe- 
trated ;  and  there  is  no  example  since  the  storming  of  Chris^ 
tian  Rome  by  the  mercenary  hordes  of  Bom-bon^  of  a  con« 
quered  town  being  subjected  to  more  terrific  excesses  than  that 
day  fell  upon  the  devoted  Tarragona.  Well  did  that  governor 
merit  deaths  who  not  only  betrayed  his  trust  but  refused  to 
give  up  a  charge^  of  which  he  was  unworthy^  to  men  able 
to  have  rescued  the  unhappy  people  from  the  horrors  they 
now  experienced.  For  a  gallant  Englishman,  with  a  mere 
handful  of  men^  had  already  rescued  a  Spanish  town  from  the 
grasp  of  the  spoiler^  under  circumstances  of  far  greater  diffi- 
culty than  presented  themselves  at  the  siege  of  Tarragona ; 
insomuch  that  there  was  not  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  all  mili- 
tary men^  that  had  Skerret  and  his  2000  Englishmen  been 
admitted,  the  surviving  inhabitants  had  not  wept  over  the  ruin 
and  desolation  of  all  they  held  dear  and  sacred.  Long  after 
resistance  ceased,  the  slaughter  was  continued  with  remorse- 
less fury.  Churches,  altars,  sanctuaries,  places  ever  before  re« 
spected,  were  bathed  with  the  blood  of  the  helpless  and  the  aged ; 
upwards  of  6000  people,  and  even  beauty  and  innocence,  after 
satiating  the  passions  of  a  licentious  soldiery,  were  mercilessly 
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—  and  to  an  extent  never  before  known  in  this  savage 
war  —  massacred  upon  the  spot;  nor  did  these  scenes  of 
horror  cease  till  the  inhuman  butchers  were  wearied  with  the 
work  of  death  and  havoc.  Even  the  officers  and  their  com* 
mander  were  awe^struck  and  petrified  at  the  sights  whioh^  both 
aiound  and  mthin  the  gates^  every  where  presented  themselves 
when  the  silence  of  death  and  desolation  succeeded  to  the 
shrieks  of  agony  and  despair — all  those  heart-piercing  sounds 
which^  at  all  other  times,  urge  man  to  fly  to  the  rescue  of  his 
kind.  So  terrific  are  the  passions  inspired  by  the  game  of  war  I 
a  game  which,  it  has  been  truly  said,  if  the  people  were  wis^ 
kings  would  not  play  at.  Nothing  can  show  the  cold-4)looded 
prin<dple  it  engenders  more  forcibly  than  the  official  report  of 
Sachet  after  the  revolting  spectacle  had  closed :  ^  And  thus,^ 
he  observes,  ^'  has  the  terrible  example  which  I  predicted^ 
taken  place,  and  it  wiU  long  be  remembered  by  the  Spaniards.^' 
It  waa^  doubtless,  a  feeling  of  indignation  on  the  perusal  of 
such  language,  and  of  the  atrocities  to  which  it  alludes,  that 
induced  Colonel  Jones  to  pass  such  severe,  but  just  strictures 
upon  the  conduct  both  of  the  commander  and  of  his  forces  on 
this  lamentable  event.  They  are,  indeed,  so  excellent  and  so 
fully  in  unison  with  those  uniformly  inculcated  by  his  great 
commander,  that,  for  the  sake  of  holding  up  another  kind  of 
example,  opposed  to  that  of  Marshal  Suchet,  we  presume  to 
give  it  in  the  writer^s  own  words.  ^^  There  is  something 
so  exceedingly  revolting  in  the  picture  of  these  severities, 
that  the  mind  cannot  divest  itself  of  feelings  of  abhor^^ 
rence  towards  the  individual  who  directed  them ;  or  otherwise, 
were  the  subject  coolly  and  dispassionately  considered,  the 
oenaoxe  would  be  equally  divided  between  the  aggressors  and 
the  commander  of  the  suffering  party.  It  is  the  paramount 
duty  of  every  general  to  use  every  means  in  his  power  to  bring 
his  operations  to  a  successful  termination,  and  to  preserve  the 
lives  of  his  own  men ;  and  there  seems  no  other  such  effectual 
mode  of  preventing  similarly  obstinate  defences  to  those  of 
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Oironamd  Saragossa^  liian  for  the  asaailaiits  to  aTsilfiieBttelvea 
€f  (Bsverj  poorer  of  retaliation  which  victory  furniriies.  It  is 
no  more  than  liie  cuatom  of  wax  jnslafies^  and  aeif-preaeiTation 
Affnands*    •    •    •    • 

^^The  peculiar  nature  of  tiie  coi^sat,  however^  ought  to 
have  made  him  hesitate  in  its  ai^lication  to  the  SpaniardB^  a 
peopk  merely  defending  their  homes  against  unprincqiled  ag- 
gressbn.  The  idea  of  so  severely  ponishing  an  act  of  pure 
aelf-defenoe  should  have  revolted  his  own  f edings  and  those  of 
his  officers.  Such  not  having  been  the  case,  and  the  ferockms 
acts  of  whidi  they  were  guilty  towards  the  unarmed  inhabit- 
ants, equally  with  the  garrison,  having  been  pabiidy  avowed, 
give  rise  to  many  reflections  on  the  abasement  of  the  mond 
character  under  military  despotisou  In  what  country,  enjoy- 
ing a  sufficient  share  of  freedom  for  impartial  discussion, 
would  a  man,  after  sndi  deeds,  be  received  in  society  ?  or 
what  government,  having  the  voice  of  a  bee  and  enli^tened 
people  to  control  thdr  acts,  would  dare  to  confer  rewards  upon 
him  ?"     (Account  of  the  War,  &c^  pp.  204,  205.) 

The  complete  pout  of  D'EroUes,  and  the  capture  of  Mont- 
serrat,  followed  the  fall  of  Tarragona ;  and,  sucoesafiil  at  every 
point,  Sudiet  marched  into  Aragon  to  take  measures  for  the 
occupation  ci  the  kingdom  of  Valencia. 

The  strong  place  of  Figueras  was  on  the  pointy  also,  of  M^ 
ing,  when  its  governor,  Martinea,  animated  by  the  hope  of 
saving  the  ganison,  resolved  to  cut  his  way  through  the  eno> 
my^s  lines.  But  Macdonald,  having  intelligence  <^  his  design, 
doubled  the  French  posts,  placed  the  troops  in  bivouac,  and 
was  on  the  alert  to  receive  the  ez-govamor  at  the  head  of  3000 
men,  when  he  sallied  forth,  and  saoceeded  in  reaching  as  fiur 
Bs  the  abattism  Here  a  desperate  contest  took  plaoe^  bu^ 
after  repeated  encounters,  and  most  gallant  efforts,  he  was 
forced  back  into  the  town  with  ocmsiderable  loss.  After  de- 
stroying every  thing  in  the  place,  Martinea  was  compelled  to 
surrender  9  and  the  last  of  the  Oatalonkui  forfiesses  £ell  into 
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tbe  IrndB  of  the  Fxendi.  Still  die  spirit  of  the  gneriUiis  yms 
as  farmiiiBble  as  before  ;  wadf  at  the  momeiit  all  appealed 
lost,  Laey  pri>luiied  his  manifesto^  calling  on  die  pec^le  to 
nUy  onoe  aaore  toniid  €be  standard  of  Iheir  country.  HaTing 
gathered  fresh  force^  this  enterprisnig  leader  boldly  attacked 
a  series  of  fortified  posts^  extending  from  Barcelona  to  Lerida. 
He  surprised  the  town  of  Igualada^  killed  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  enemy^  and^  on  the  approach  of  a  large  foroe^ 
retired  upon  Manresa  with  slight  loss.  He  nest  inter- 
cepted a  large  convoy^  and  inflicted  so  severe  a  loss  upon 
the  French^  that,  in  a  short  time,  they  abandoned  Igualada^ 
Montserrat,  and  Casa  Masana,  and  concentred  their  force  at 
Barcelona.  ^ 

It  has  been  remarked,  as  a  singular  fact^*  that  about  the 
middle  of  1811^  when  his  armies  in  the  east  of  Spain  were 
in  full  career  of  success,  Napoleon  appears  to  have  antici- 
pated the  necessity  to  which  he  was  afterwards  reduced,  of 
giving  up  the  contest  in  the  Peninsula.  Observing  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Catalans  remained  unbroken  under  every  reverse, 
and  aware  that  a  war  of  extermination  must  eventually  termi- 
nate in  the  defeat  of  his  projects,  he  gave  orders  that  pre- 
parations should  be  made  for  destroying  the  fortifications  of 
tiie  ancient  capital  of  Catalonia. 

D'ErolIes,  who  succeeded  Lacy,  attacked  Cervera,  and  soon 
cleared  the  whole  country  between  Lerida  and  Barcelona; 
and  even  entered  France,  where  he  levied  contributions  upon 
the  inhabitants.  A  fact  like  this,  added  to  the  opinions  of 
Lord  Wellington,  ought  to  have  convinced  the  government, 
and  the  generals  of  Spain^  as  to  the  kind  of  warfare  which 
it  was  their  policy  to  pursue  against  an  enemy  like  the 
French.  Blake,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  those  who,  in  the 
true  Quixotic  spirit,  considered  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
^ve  battle — on  a  grand  scale— to  all  whom   he    met,   paid 

*  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  War,  vol.  iii.,  p«  140. 
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for  his  temerity,  and,  by  departing  from  the  directions  of 
the  British  general,  and  '^  attacking  his  windmill'^  at  Niebla, 
was  placed  hors  de  combat  for  some  time,  and  with  difficulty 
succeeded  at  last  in  landing  his  troops  at  Almeiray  and  join- 
ing the  Murcian  army  near  Baeza. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
(1811  to  1814.) 

Progress  of  the  campaign— «The  Spanish  generak — Operations  of  Blake— 
Attempts  to  raise  the  siege  of  Valencia — Is  defeated — Affiiirs  in  the  west- 
ern provinces — Junction  of  Marmont  and  Dorsenne — Able  dispositions  of 
Lord  Wellington — Marmont  assumes  the  command  of  the  army  of  Portu* 
gal — New  dispositions  and  manoeuvres — Foiled  by  Lord  Wellington- 
Ability  in  wielding  a  small  force  in  the  face  of  a  superior  adversary — Let- 
ters and  despatches — Opinions  of  the  Spanish  armies — mode  of  discipline 
— British  officers — Lieutenant-general  Hill — His  high  character — Confi* 
dence  placed  in  him  by  Lord  Wellington — Correspondence — Excellent  in- 
structions— Operations  in  the  Alentejo^Brilliant  afiair— Eulogy  of  Lord 
Wellington — Generous  and  disinterested  advice — Fall  of  Valencia — Ex- 
pedition of  Ballesteros — Campaign  of  1812 — The  guerillas — Defence  of  i 
Tarifa— Singular  penetration  and  policy  of  Lord  Wellington. 

Early  in  the  month  of  August  Soult  advanced  to  attack 
Blake  in  his  position ;  a  spirited  action  took  place^  and  the  Spa- 
niards were  driven  from  Lorca  with  heavy  loss  into  the  moun- 
tains near  Caravaca.     In  attempting  to  cover  their  retreat  to- 
wards Murda,  the  cavalry,  which  had  behaved  with  more  than 
usual  courage,  suffered  severely.    Although  it  was  a  complete 
rout,  yet  within  a  few  days  the  indefatigable  Blake — ^the  hero  of 
a  himdred  defeats — ^had  collected  his  runaway  forces  near  Le* 
brilla,  and  having  been  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  Va- 
lencia, he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  30,000  men ;  and  Soult 
having  effected  his  immediate  object  and  retired  to  Seville,  the 
Spanish  chief  directed  his  whole  attention  to  the  defence  of 
Valencia,     Suchet  having  now  arranged  a  new  plan  of  opera- 
tions, advanced,  on  the  15th  of  September,  with  his  entire  force 
to  oppose  the  meditated  attack  upon  Valencia.     Upon  reaching 

VOL.  II.  £ 
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Oropesa^  however,  he  found  the  castle  already  in  possession  of 
the  Spaniards ;  and,  instead  of  stopping  to  attack  it,  took  the 
nearest  route  (September  27th)  towards  Murviedro,  with  the  view 
of  falling  upon  Blake,  and  destroying  his  new  expedition  at  a 
single  blow.  But  on  his  approach  the  Spanish  leader  had  this 
time  the  sense  to  fall  back  upon  Valencia.  The  ensmng  day  the 
French  attempted  to  carry  the  fort,  but  were  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss.  Suchet  next  detached  General  Robert  to  attack 
a  division  of  Blake*s  army,  which  was  defeated  and  dispersed 
among  the  hills. 

Following  up  his  success,  Suchet  proceeded  against  O 'Don- 
nelly who,  on  his  approach  retreated  in  confusion  across  the 
Guadalaviar ;  and  having  none  to  oppose  him,  he  resumed  his 
operations  against  Murviedro.  A  breach  being  effected,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  carry  the  place  by  storm,  in  which  the  French 
were  repulsed  with  loss.  It  was  repeated  on  the  19th  with  the 
same  result,  while  Blake,  eager  to  relieve  the  heroic  garrison, 
operated  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  threatened 
Suchef  8  communications  with  Madrid,  Meantime  he  was  ably 
seconded  by  the  efforts  of  the  guerilla  chiefs,  Duran  and  the 
Empecinado,  who  attacked  (September  26th)  the  town  of  Cala- 
tayud,  and  killed  or  made  prisoners  nearly  the  whole  garrison^ 
consisting  of  three  battalions.  Mina  was  equally  fortunate  at 
Ayeri>a,  and  so  bold  and  decided  were  his  movements,  support- 
ed by  other  chiefs,  as  to  render  the  position  of  Suchet  one  of 
no  little  risk.  He  was  compelled  to  weaken  his  army  by  detach- 
ing 4000  men  to  Terruel  for  the  protection  of  a  convoy  from 
Saragossa.  His  communication  with  Tortosa  was  intercepted  by 
the  peasantry ;  and  had  the  different  chiefs  now  combined  to 
attack  the  French  posts,  and  carry  on  a  cautious  system,  Suchet 
must  soon  have  been  compeUed  to  abandon  his  conquests  in 
Valencia.  But  jealousy  prevented  cordial  union  even  in  this 
petty  warfare ;  and  Blake,  still  in  the  Quixotic  vein,  resolved  to 
show  his  superiority  by  hazarding  a  general  action.  Accord- 
ingly he  took  up  a  position  (October  24th)  on  the  heights  of 
Pache,  his  right  extending  towards  the  sea,  within  the  support 
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of  some  English  vessels,  and  with  his  left  resting  upon  the  vil^ 
lage  of  Betara.  The  French  general,  leaving  a  sufficient  force  to 
invest  Munriedro,  advanced  to  give  him  battle.    It  began  at 
8  in  the  morning  (October  25tfa),  when  the  French  light  troops 
were  driven  in ;  and  General  Zayas^  following  up  the  attack  with 
great  spirit,  obtained  possession  of  the  village  of  Puzol,  changed 
front  on  his  leff^  and  with  his  right  pressed  on  to  gain  a  height 
which  commanded  the  ground  in  its  front.    The  left  wing  made 
a  simultaneous  movement  to  turn  the  enemy^s  right  flank,  when 
Sachet,  observing  the  Spanish  centre  thus  weakened,  instantly 
seized  the  advantage  it  offered  to  separate  the  two  wings.    The 
battle  was  lost,  and  though  the  Spaniards  for  some  time  fought 
with  a  courage  worthy  of  better  generalship,  frequently  repelling 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  they  were  at  length  compelled  to  re* 
treat,  covered  by  the  cavalry,  whidi  on  this  occasion  conducted 
itself  welL    Led  by  Don  Juan  Caro,  it  made  more  than  one 
gallant  effort  to  restore  the  batde ;  charged  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery  posted  behind  a  mud  wall,  leaped  the  wall,  and  cut  down 
many  of  the  gunners.      But  a  reinforcement  coming  up,  they 
were  in  turn  driven  back,  and  Caro,  with  his  staff,  were  taken 
prisoners*    Nor  was  the  combat  less  bravely  sustained  by  Zayas 
on  the  light.   Though  left  without  support  by  the  retreat  of  the 
centre,  he  continued  to  hold  his  groimd  with  the  utmost  obsti- 
nacy, repulsed  the  attacks  of  the  cavalry,  and  made  desperate 
efforts  to  keep  possession  of  Puzol,  but  all  in  vain.  When  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  he  again  formed  upon  the  heights  near  Puig^ 
where  he  renewed  the  combat,  though  attacked  both  in  front  and 
flank.  Driven  from  this  position,  he  nevertheless  conducted  the 
retreat  in  good  order  by  the  road  leading  to  Valencia. 

With  the  same  spirit  Blake  made  another  stand  behind  the 
little  river  Betara,  but  it  was  attended  with  a  like  result,  and 
cnly  served  to  swell  the  amount  of  loss.  One  thousand  killed 
and  wounded,  four  thousand  seven  hundred  prisoners,  twelve 
cannon,  four  standards,  and  four  thousand  muskets,  supplied  by 
the  English  government,  were  the  French  trophies  of  the  day. 
Uoryiedro  was  summoned  and  surrendered  on  (^  following 
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day,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners  were  added  to  the 
osses  already  sustained  by  the  unfortunate  Spaniards.  General 
Blake  subsequently  retreated  behind  the  Ouadalaviar,  where  he 
threw  up  intrenchments,  as  if  sensible,  from  experience,  of  the 
foUy  of  encountering  the  disciplined  forces  of  Napoleon  in  the 
open  field.  His  position  was  strengthened  by  the  villages  of  St. 
Onofre  and  Manises,  which  had  also  been  fortified,  was  covered 
by  canals,  and  rested  on  the  suburbs  of  Valencia,  while  Suchet 
continued  quietly  in  possession  of  the  acquisitions  he  had  won« 
Here  he  continued  almost  inactive  during  the  next  two  months, 
or  engaged  only  in  consolidating  his  new  power. 

In  the  western  provinces,  meantime,  affairs  assumed  a  more 
serious  and  decided  aspect.  It  was  arranged  by  Marmont,  on 
dividing  his  forces  from  those  of  Soult  in  September,  that  Dor- 
senne  should  enter  Galicia,  seize  on  Corunna,  and  after  occupy- 
ing Lugo,  extend  his  operations  over  the  whole  province.  Ac- 
cordingly that  general  moved  upon  Astorga,  and  prepared  to 
attack  the  Oalician  army  under  Abadia,  who  offering  slight  re- 
sistance, fell  back  on  his  approach.  But  though  the  French 
generals,  by  dint  of  numbers  and  combination,  were  thus  suc- 
cessful on  all  sides,  events  were  not  far  distant  which  soon  turn- 
ed the  tide  of  success.  Lord  Wellington,  with  his  army  con- 
centrated upon  the  Coa,  was  actively  pressing  the  siege  of  Ciu- 
dad  Rodrigo ;  and,  aware  of  its  importance,  Marmont  deter- 
mined either  to  raise  the  siege  or  to  throw  in  fresh  supplies* 
He  summoned  Dorsenne  to  his  assistance,  recalled  the  corps  of 
Souham  from  Navarre ;  and  the  British  general  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  attaining  the  object  which  he  had  in  view  in  relieving 
Galicia  and  the  guerilla  parties  in  Navarre,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  adopted  measures  for  the  ultimate  reduction  of  this  im- 
portant fortress,  though  compelled,  at  the  present  time,  to  act 
upon  the  defensive.  He  fell  back,  upon  the  approach  of  Mar- 
mont, to  a  fine  defensive  position  which  he  had  already  chosen^ 
which  enabled  him  at  once  to  defeat  the  object  of  his  adversary 
and  to  act  upon  his  previous  plans  in  the  manner  which  circum- 
stances might  dictate.     The  heights  in  front  of  Guinaldo  were 
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strengthened  by  field-works,  the  troops  posted  so  as  to  concen- 
trate and  bear  upon  any  given  point ;  the  division  of  Picton  was 
in  advance  between  Guinaldo  and  Pastores;  the  light  division 
on  the  right  of  the  Agueda,  extending  to  the  mountains  which 
divide  Castile  and  Estremadura ;  and  the  left,  under  General 
Graham,  was  on  the  Lower  Azava.  The  Spaniards,  under  Don 
Carlos  d'Espana  and  Don  Julian  Sanchez,  watched  the  Lower 
Agueda;  while  the  British  cavalry,  commanded  by  Sir  Stapleton 
Cotton,  occupied  a  central  position  on  the  Upper  Azava. 

Marmont  and  Dorsenne  having  effected  a  junction  (22d  Sep- 
tember), advanced  with  a  force  of  60,000  men,  exceeding  that  of 
the  allies  by  nearly  20,000,  as  far  as  Tamames,  within  three 
leagues  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  On  the  ensuing  day  they  advanced 
into  the  plain  near  the  city,  and  on  the  24th  proceeded  to  occupy 
it  in  great  force.  The  allied  army  meantime  continuing  to  oc- 
cupy the  same  positions,  Marmont  determined  to  resume  the 
offensive ;  and  with  this  view,  after  having  made  a  strong  recon^ 
noissance,  he  brought  up  30  squadrons,  supported  by  a  divi- 
sion  of  in&ntry  and  12  pieces  of  cannon,  which  advanced  by 
the  direct  road  towards  Fuente  Guinaldo. 

The  moment  he  had  ascertained  the  direction  of  their  attack 
Lord  Wellington  reinforced  the  post  upon  the  hill  with  the  bri- 
gade of  General  Colville,  and  it  had  hardly  taken  its  position 
when  the  enemy's  artillery,  which  had  come  up,  commenced  a 
brisk  cannonade,  which  was  maintained  with  spirit  on  both 
sides.  The  French  cavalry  then  attacked  a  Portuguese  battery 
of  guns  with  the  utmost  impetuosity  and  captured  them ;  but 
Uieir  success  was  short,  the  5th  British  was  ordered  forward, 
charged  dose  up  to  the  batteries,  and  regained  the  prize,  pursu- 
ing the  cavalry  down  the  acclivity  and  across  the  ravine.  But 
stall  undismayed,  the  cavalry,  under  Montbrun,  swept  over  the 
plain,  and  executed  a  charge  against  the  5th  and  77th  of  the  most 
daring  character.  They  rode  up  within  a  few  paces,  when  these 
gallant  soldiers,  who  had  steadily  reserved  their  fire,  poured 
in  a  general  volley  with  tremendous  effect.  With  thinned 
ranks  they  fled  in  confusion ;  while  in  other  parts  of  the  field 
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both  the  caTalry  and  the  infantry  showed  a  bold  and  resolute 
front  to  the  enemy.  It  was  the  object,  however,  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington to  ayoid  a  general  engagement  as  much  as  it  was  Mar- 
mont's  to  bring  it  on ;  and  the  latter  continued  to  press  his  at- 
tacks upon  different  points.  The  divisions,  therefore,  which  hadal- 
ready  received  orders  not  to  dispute  the  ground  against  a  superior 
force,  but  to  withdraw  when  pressed  upon  Guinaldo,  commenced 
a  retrogressive  movement  just  as  a  column  which  threatened  the 
right  of  the  British  position  was  seen,  strongly  supported^  bear- 
ing down  on  its  weakest  point.  The  retreat  was  conducted  in 
admirable  order  in  the  face  of  a  foiled  and  very  superior  enemy; 
the  heights  were  abandoned,  the  troops  formed  into  squares,  and 
the  march  upon  Guinaldo  was  executed  without  the  least  can- 
fusion. 

Nothing,  it  was  remarked,  could  be  finer  to  a  military  eye  than 
the  spectacle  which  ensued.  A  number  of  cavalry  chaiges,  on 
a  grand  scale,  and  executed  with  great  skill  and  daring,  were 
received  and  repulsed  by  the  battalions  with  equal  gallantry  and 
steadiness ;  and  never  was  British  coolness  more  signally  dis- 
played than  when  the  5th  and  77th  were  simultaneously  charged 
upon  three  faces  of  the  squares.  And  they  were  thus  followed 
and  repeatedly  attacked  for  a  distance  of  several  miles — show- 
ing an  example  of  soldierly  discipline  almost  without  parallel, 
and  one  which  had  the  best  effect  upon  the  allied  regiments  that 
witnessed  it  The  21st  Portuguese,  under  Colonel  BaceDar, 
vied  with  the  British  battalion  in  its  good  conduct;  and  the 
retreat  was  not  less  remarkable  for  its  trivial  loss  than  for  its 
exact  order  and  regularity,  whidi  resembled  parade-day.  It 
was  not  till  the  enemy's  horse-artillery,  at  length  G<miing 
up,  and  opening  its  fire  upon  the  solid  masses,  that  any  serious 
loss  was  inflicted,  or  that  any  difficulty  occurred,  except  with  re- 
gard to  the  light  division,  which  did  not  receive  orders  to  retreat 
till  it  was  left  wholly  without  support.  In  this  emergency 
General  Crawfurd,  in  the  idea  that  he  should  be  intercepted 
in  crossing  the  Agueda,  and  not  aware  that  Perales  was  in 
possession  of  the  enemy,  resolved  to  retreat  along  the  right 
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bank;  but  orders  were  forwarded  in  time;  he  retraced  his 
steps^  and  crossed  by  the  ford  of  Robleda,  while  the  divisions  of 
Picton  and  Cole  continued  in  observation  to  cover  his  move- 
ments till  he  reached  Guinaldo. 

It  was  here  that  Lord  Wellington  made  fresh  dispositions  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  The  position  was  strong  and 
admirably  adapted  for  the  defensive  objects  which  he  had 
kept  constancy  in  view;  evidently  his  policy  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, as  much  as  it  was  that  of  Marmont  to  bring  him  at 
once  to  action.  To  effect  this  he  tried  every  manoeuvre  of 
which  he  was  master;  he  had  recourse  to  the  boldest  stra* 
tagems,  and  a  succession  of  manoeuvres  intended  to  convey 
an  impression  of  evident  superiority  in  the  knowledge  of 
military  strategics.  Nay,  so  far  did  he  carry  his  system  as  to 
affect  a  sort  of  contempt  for  the  abilities  of  '^  one,  who  had 
so  uniformly  pursued  a  cautious  plan  of  avoiding  battle,  when 
he  felt  that  he  had  not  an  actual  physical  superiority,  and  who 
calculated  on  the  power  of  discipUne,  muscle,  unflinching  cou<» 
rage  on  the  part  of  his  soldiers,  more  than  upon  science  and 
good  generalship.^'  These  insinuations,  accompanied  at  the  same 
time  by  insulting  demonstrations  of  a  challenge  of  skill  not  to  be 
mistaken,  were  insidiously  aimed  at  surprising  or  provoking  his 
adversary  into  the  commission  of  some  error ;  and  had  Lord  Wel- 
lington been  a  vain  man,  or  a  less  experienced  and  deep-sighted 
commander,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  impelled  to  measure 
his  strength  with  his  rival  at  a  wrong  moment.  But  being  per- 
fect master  of  his  passions,  and  possessing  his  military  soul  in 
patient  wisdom  till  the  opportunity  arrived,  he  not  only  turned 
bis  own  weapons  against  his  wily  adversary,  but  by  resisting  the 
temptation  led  him  to  commit  himself,  in  his  confidence  of  supe- 
rior strength  and  tactics,  by  carrying  his  idle  demonstrations  so* 
tar  as  to  expose  his  army  to  a  signal  and  terrible  defeat,  as  will 
very  soon  appear,  on  the  plains  of  Salamanca.  For  tiie  present 
he  watched  his  movements,  with  a  resolution  to  choose  his  own 
time  and  place  for  inflicting  due  punishment  upon  the  ostenta- 
tious and  provoking  displays  which  he  now  witnessed. 
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Fuente  Guinaldo  is  situated  on  a  lofty  ridge,  extending  three 
miles  from  the  Agueda  over  a  wide  plain,  by  which  it  is  bounded 
on  the  left.  Two  divisions  were  stationed  here,  at  Nava  d^ Aver, 
for  the  protection  of  the  flank ;  the  heights  were  occupied  by 
the  third  and  fourth  divisions,  with  the  brigade  of  General 
Pack ;  another  was  posted  on  the  right  of  the  Agueda,  facing 
Perales,  and  to  obstruct  the  enemy's  passage  of  the  river  in 
rear  of  the  allied  position.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  Mar* 
mont  made  another  of  his  grand  demonstrations,  bringing  his 
full  force  into  view,"and  exhibiting  a  variety  of  excursive  move- 
ments and  counter-movements,  with  a  dexterity  and  precision 
calculated  to  excite  the  wonder  and  the  envy  of  every  field-day 
officer.  Meantime,  the  light  division  had  joined  the  allied 
army  ;  and  the  British  general,  gratified,  doubtless,  by  the 
splendid  exhibition,  as  every  soldier  must  have  been,  instead 
of  turning  the  rehearsal  into  a  tragic  action,  by  offering  battie, 
quiedy  resumed  his  retreat.  He  proceeded  upon  the  road  to 
Alfayates,  and  stationed  his  rear-guard  at  Aldea  de  Ponte. 

Still  bent  upon  his  object,  Marmont  attacked  on  the  27th,  and 
twice  he  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  city.  But  a 
third  time  he  was  driven  back  by  the  desperate  valour  of  the 
fourth  corps,  who  were  left  in  possession  of  the  post.  Towards 
night  the  army  resumed  its  march,  falling  back  upon  another 
strong  position  on  the  heights  to  the  rear  of  Soito,  in  which 
both  flanks  of  the  army  were  protected  by  the  peculiar  course 
of  the  river  Coa.  It  afforded  the  British  general  those  advan- 
tages which  compensated  for  his  great  inferiority  of  force,  and 
here  he  determined  to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy  by 
offering  battie.  The  French  marshal,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
in  full  expectation  of  driving  the  allies  across  the  river ;  and 
he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  behold  the  object  for  which  he 
had  so  long  played  his  deepest  game, — ^the  English  drawn  out 
in  battie  array, — if  not  within  his  grasp,  within  his  view.  A 
littie  calmer  survey,  however,  enabled  him  to  see  the  advan^ 
tages  under  which  that  opponent  accepted  the  challenge  he  had 
80  repeatedly  offered.    He  saw  the  natural  strength  and  de- 
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fences  of  the  position ;  and  that  it  presented  not  a  single  line 
of  retreat  This^  at  least,  showed  the  confidence  of  him  who 
had  before  refused  to  fight ;  for  the  success  of  his  enemy  at 
any  given  point  must  have  been  followed  by  the  loss  of  the 
whole  of  the  allied  army.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  Lord 
Wellington  entertained  no  apprehensions  as  to  the  result ;  and 
the  French  commander,  in  his  turn,  did  not  conceive  it  pru* 
dent  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  conditions  which  his  adver- 
sary had  prepared  for  him.  Upon  the  1st  of  October,  there- 
fore, he  made  a  retrograde  movement,  re-entered  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo,  and  detached  the  corps  of  Dorsenne,  which  had  accom- 
panied him  again  into  the  north.  With  his  remaining  army, 
which  he  still  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  army  of  Portugal, 
he  proceeded  to  occupy  the  pass  of  Bancs  and  Placencia.  At 
the  same  time  the  British  general  placed  his  troops  in  canton- 
ments, and  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Freneda. 

In  this  desultory  warfare,  in  which  the  abilities  of  the  re- 
spective commanders  were  put  to  a  fair  test,  the  excellent 
conduct  of  Lord  Wellington,  in  wielding  an  inferior  force  in 
the  face  of  no  mean  antagonist — with  an  admirable  army,  and 
the  weight  of  cavalry  and  numbers  in  his  favour, — so  as  to  con- 
front that  adversary,  take  up  regular  positions,  offer  battle, 
check  his  progress,  and  ensure  his  retreat,  was  never  more 
clearly  demonstrated  than  on  these  occasions.  Yet,  in  speak« 
ing  of  these  partial  affairs,  he  claims  only  for  his  officers  and 
soldiers  that  merit  which  must — ^particularly  in  such  circum- 
stances— ^be  allowed  to  belong,  in  a  great  measure,  to  a  general 
who  knows  how  to  avoid  useless  battles,  and  spare  the  lives  of 
his  men.  How  excellent  are  the  following  observations  upon 
this  subject,  in  which  he  commends  those  who  distinguished 
themselves  to  the  notice  of  the  secretary  of  state !  (To  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  Quadraseis,  29th  September,  1811.)  '^  Your  lordship 
will  have  observed  by  the  details  of  the  action  which  I  have 
given  you,  how  much  I  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  1st  hussars  and  the  11th  light  dragoons,  of 
Major-general  Alten's  brigade.     There  were  not  more  than 
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three  squadrons  of  the  two  regiments,  this  brigade  having,  for 
some  time,  furnished  the  cavalry  for  the  outposts  of  the  army, 
and  they  charged  the  enemy's  cavahy  repeatedly,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  superiority  of  the  latter,  the  post  would  have  been 
maintained,  if  I  had  not  preferred  to  abandon  it  to  risking  the 
loss  of  these  brave  men,  by  continuing  the  unequal  contest 
under  additional  disadvantages,  in  consequence  of  the  imme- 
diate entry  of  fourteen  battalions  of  infantry  into  the  action, 
before  the  support  which  I  had  ordered  up  could  arrive.  Maj<v- 
general  Alten  and  Lieut.-colonels  Gumming  and  Arentschildt, 
and  the  officers  of  these  regiments,  particularly  distinguished 
themselves  upon  this  occasion* 

^'  I  have  also  to  mention  that  the  adjutant-general.  Major- 
general  the  Hon.  C.  Stewart  being  upon  the  field,  gave  his  as- 
sistance, as  an  officer  of  cavalry,  with  his  usual  gallantry.  In 
the  affair  of  the  27th  at  Aldea  de  Ponte,  Brigadier-general 
Pakenham,  and  the  troops  of  the  fourth  division,  under  the 
orders  of  Lieut.-general  the  Hon.  6.  Cole,  likewise  conducted 
themselves  remarkably  welL 

'^  His  Serene  Highness  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Orange  ac- 
companied me  during  the  operations  which  I  have  detailed  to 
your  lordship,  and  was,  for  the  first  time,  in  fire ;  and  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  a  spirit  and  intelligence  which  afford  a 
hope  that  he  will  become  an  ornament  to  his  profession/' 

In  the  following  passages,  likewise,  from  a  letter  addressed 
at  this  time  to  Sir  Howard  Douglas  (Richoso,  1st  October, 
1811),  we  trace  the  same  sound  judgment  and  excellent  moral 
feeling  which  dictated  so  many  of  those  salutary  military  maxima 
and  valuable  opinions,  which  he  illustrated  in  his  life  and  actiom^ 
as  well  as  placed  upon  imperishable  record.  *'  I  concur  entirely 
in  your  opinion  regarding  the  inexpediency  of  raising  corps  of 
deserters  from  the  French  army.  They  will  be  worse  than 
useless  to  General  Abadia.  They  will  desert  and  convey  in- 
telligence to  the  enemy,  probably  at  critical  moments,  when  tiie 
enemy  could  not  otherwise  obtain  any;  and  they  will  augment  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  disorganized  state  of  the  military  force* 
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^  I  beg  you  will  infonn  General  Abadia  that  I  had  it  not  in 
my  power  to  prertrent  the  enemy  from  throwing  a  supply  of 
provisions  into  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  I  delayed  them,  however,  as 
long  as  I  could ;  and  they  were  induced  to  cross  the  Agueda 
with  their  whole  army,  in  hopes  that  I  should  wait  to  be  at- 
tacked in  a  bad  position  at  Fuente  Guinaldo.  They  withdrew 
from  this  part  of  the  country  only  yesterday ;  the  army  of  the 
north  taking  the  road  to  Salamanca,  and  that  ot  Portugal  the 
road  of  Banos  and  Flacentia.  It  is  said  that  the  former  are 
going  to  Valladolid,  which  I  should  think  not  unlikely,  with  a 
view  to  collect  supplies.  We  have  had  two  partial  actions 
with  them,  one  on  the  25th,  and  one  on  the  27th  of  September; 
on  both  which  occasions  our  troops  behaved  remarkably  well^ 
and  manfully  showed  their  superiority. 

^  Although  the  army  of  the  north  may  now  go  to  Valencia^ 
it  is  certain  that  their  intention  is  to  endeavour  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  Gralicia.  As  soon  as  I  shall  learn  that  these  two 
armies  are  separated  decidedly,  I  shall  commence  some  opera- 
tion  which  will,  if  possible,  bring  them  upon  me  again ;  and  I 
shall,  in  this  manner,  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  create  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  General  Abadia,  and  give  him  time  to 
form  bis  army/' 

It  had  been  contemplated  to  adopt  a  plan  similar  to  that 
already  in  operation  with  regard  to  the  Portuguese  army,  for 
nusing  Spanish  troops,  to  be  trained  and  disciplined  by  English 
officers ;  a  plan  to  which  Lord  Wellington  was  decidedly  op- 
posed upon  the  following  grounds,  and  which  fortunately  met 
with  the  consideration  due  to  them : — ^^  But  I  must  beg  to  ob- 
serve to  your  lordship  (Earl  of  Liverpool,  Richoso,  1st  October, 
1811)  that  when  a  nmnber  of  soldiers  have  been  raised,  armed 
and  accoutred,  and  even  disciplined,  but  half  the  business  to 
be  done,  in  order  to  derive  any  effectual  service  from  them,  is 
effected. 

''Means  must  be  found  of  paying  and  supporting  them — at 
least  of  supporting  them  while  engaged  in  operations  against 
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the  enemy  in  the  field ;  and  till  these  means  are  found,  the 
other  expense  incurred  cannot  produce  much  of  the  benefit 
expected  from  it. 

^^The  employment  of  British  ofiicers  would  make  no  differ- 
dnoe  in  this  respect.  The  corps  of  troops  to  which  they  should 
be  attached  would  be  better  disciplined,  probably,  but  it  would 
b^  equally  useless  as  a  military  body  in  large  operations ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  officers  could  attempt  to 
discipline,  or  even  to  command  soldiers,  neither  paid  nor  fed, 
even  if  they  were  willing  to  serve  without  pay  themselves. 

^^In  whatever  way  British  officers  are  employed  with  the 
Spanish  troops,  the  measure  will  be  viewed  with  jealousy,  and 
will  occasion  some  disgust  among  the  national  officers.  If  it 
should  not  be  completely  successful,  as  it  appears  to  me  im- 
possible that  it  should  be,  unless  means  of  paying  and  feeding 
the  troops  are  provided,  it  is  certain  that  the  want  of  success 
will  not  be  concealed,  and  that  it  will  be  attributed  to  the  want  of 
skill  in  the  British  officers,  or  to  any  rather  than  the  real  cause. 

'^  Under  these  circumstances,  I  recommend  it  to  your  lord- 
ship not  to  allow  British  officers  to  serve  with  the  Spanish 
troops,  till  adequate  means  of  paying  and  providing  for  those 
troops,  at  least  when  engaged  in  operations  with  the  enemy, 
shall  be  found. 

^'  But  there  is  still  another  view  of  this  subject  to  which  I 
wish  to  draw  your  lordship's  attention.  When  the  British  offi- 
cers would  enter  the  Spanish  service,  they  would  have  preju- 
dice and  opposition  of  all  descriptions  to  contend  with,  as 
well  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  as  of  the  officers  of  the  na- 
tional service.  They  could  perform  their  duty  only  by  receiv- 
ing the  steady  support  of  their  own  commander,  whose  cha- 
racter must  be  of  that  description  to  command  the  respect  of 
the  Spanish  authorities.  If  their  commander  should  omit,  or 
should  not  be  able,  to  support  them  in  their  exertions  and  in 
their  authority,  they  must  fail. 

^'  I  must  also  observe  that  the  British  officers  require  to  be 
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kept  in  order^  as  well  as  the  soldiers  under  their  command^ 
particularly  in  a  foreign  service.  The  experience  which  I  have 
had  of  their  conduct  in  the  Portuguese  service^  has  shown  me 
that  there  must  be  an  authority^  and  that  a  strong  one^  to  keep 
them  vdthin  due  bounds^  otherwise  they  would  only  disgust 
the  soldiers  over  whom  they  should  be  placed^  the  officers 
whom  they  should  be  destined  to  assist,  and  the  country  in 
whose  service  they  should  be  employed/^ 

The  army  of  the  north  was  now  cantoned  (9th  October) 
along  the  Douro,  having  some  troops  at  Benavente,  and  some 
at  Valladolid  the  division  of  General  Souham  was  at  Alba  de 
Tormes,  intended  to  preserve  the  communication   with   the 
army  of  Portugal,  which  had  taken   up    cantonments    again 
at  Placentia;  and  Salamanca  was  more  strongly  garrisoned. 
Soult  re-entered  Seville  about  the  ISth,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  a  movement  into  Estremadura  by  the  troops  which 
he  brought  firom  Granada.    Lord  Wellington  was  of  opinion 
that  this  project  was  founded  on  the  idea — generally  enter* 
tained  by  the  French  officers  —  that  he  had  drawn  Lieut- 
general  Hill's  corps  out  of  the  Alentejo  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
in  his  design  upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo.     In  this  they  were  de- 
ceived ;  the  position  of  the  allies  for  the  last  two  months  had 
deranged  all  the  enemy's  plans  for  the  campaign ;  they  had 
been  able  to  effect  nothing,  except  the  relief  of  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo for  the  moment,  notwithstanding  they  had  received  large 
reinforcements.      Intelligence   was    also   received  that    Bal- 
lasteros,  on  the  25th  of  September,  had  defeated,  near  San 
Roque,  a  division  of  3000  men  which  had  been  sent  against 
him,  which  interfered  with  the  plan  of  sending  reinforcements 
into  Estremadura.     In  his  instructions  to  Lieut.-general  Hill 
(Freneda,  lOth  October),  Lord  Wellington  observed  that  "  the 
army  of  the  north  could  not  venture  to  invade  Galicia,  leaving 
Castile  and  the  army  of  Portugal  at  our  mercy,  as  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  army  is  much  stronger  than  either  the  army  of 
the  north  or  that  of  Portugal,  and  the  consequences  of  such  a 
measure  might  be  fatal  to  the  whole  French  system.    The 
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gjoly  mode  in  which  the  inirasion  of  Galicia  can  be  resumed 
with  safety^  is  for  Soult  to  bring  a  large  army  into  EstEemadara, 
and  either  aknn  us  for  the  safety  of  the  frontier  of  Alentejo, 
or  to  be  in  a  situation  to  join  the  army  of  Portugal,  in  case 
we  should  attack  them.  The  former  is  the  plan  which  the 
enemy  would  most  probably  adopt.  Or  the  enemy  may  have 
another  plan ;  they  may  intend  to  employ  the  army  of  Por- 
tugal in  the  execution  of  that  part  of  their  jdan  for  the  eam- 
paign  which  had  the  attack  of  Valencia  in  view ;  in  which  case, 
alsoj  they  would  assemble  a  large  corps  in  Estremadnra,  and 
Soult  would  oome  there  himself,  I  have  taken  this  view  of 
the  enemy's  intentions,  in  order  to  render  my  intention  more 
dear  to  you;  and  I  shall  add  to  it  the  certainty  I  feel  that 
there  exists,  at  present,  no  serious  intention  of  making  an 
attack  upon  any  of  the  Portuguese  possessions,  excepting 
perhaps,  the  post  at  Ougnela,  or  that  of  Campo  Mayor/' 

The  following  remarks  show  how  much  confidence  he  phoed 
in  the  talents  of  Lieut.-general  HiU ;  in  how  far  he  considered 
him  his  right  arm  in  battle,  and  in  the  mention  of  his  separate 
command,  and  of  the  army  he  himself  led  on  from  victory  to 
victory,  how  truly  he  estimated  him  more  as  a  comrade  and  an 
equal,  than  as  an  officer  of  subordinate  station.  This  high 
opinion  and  perfect  confidence  was  met  in  the  same  spiiit]lby 
Greneral  Hill;  there  was  a  community  of  genius  and  high 
principle,  such  as  can  subsist  only  between  great  minds — of 
minds  incapable  of  littie  feelings  of  vanity  or  envy ;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  each  took  as  warm  an  interest  in 
the  successful  exploits  of  his  friend,  as  if  they  had  been  hb 
own.  Of  this  generous  and  lofty  sentiment,  we  observe  fre- 
quent instances  in  the  progress  of  the  Peninsular  campaigns, 
and  of  one  more  particularly  which  we  are  about  to  narrate, 
and  which  elicited  from  the  commander-in-chief  those  gratify- 
ing words,  more  than  once  made  use  of,  on  his  arriving  on  the 
field  after  the  battie  was  decided,  "The  victory,  HiU,  is  entirely 
your  own  1"  It  is  in  this  elevated  character  that  he  addresses 
him,  previous  to  one  of  his  gallant  expeditions,  in  the  follow- 
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ing  manly^  equal,  and  unreserved  manner,  and  which  shows 
that  he  knew  he  was  spealdng  to  one  who  understood  him^ 
and  appreciated^  his  high  motives :-— '^  If  your  corps  and  this 
army  could  both  be  so  strong  in  cavalry  as  that  both  could 
venture  into  the  plains,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  our 
ooncems.  Unfortunately  neither  of  us  is  so  strong  as  we  ought 
to  be ;  and  I  can,  therefore,  venture  upon  the  little  oflFensive 
which  I  can  undertake  only  in  one  quarter.  If  you  had  cavalry, 
you  certainly  have  infantry  in  sufficient  numbers  to  beat  the 
5l3x  corps  out  of  Estremadura;  but  your  cavalry  is  not  suffidt* 
e&tly  strong.  I  think,  however,  that  you  are  strong  enough  to 
prevent  the  5th  corps  from  doing  any  thing,  even  though 
Sonlt  should  add  to  it  another  division. 

^'  In  attempting  this,  however,  you  must  proceed  with  great 
caution,  and  endeavour  to  have  the  best  intelligence  of  the 
force  Soult  brings  with  him.  I  recommend  to  you  to  canton 
your  troops  as  soon  as  you  find  that  the  enemy  are  serious  in 
their  advance  upon  Badajos,  nearly  on  the  ground  which  we 
occupied  with  the  army  in  the  end  of  June  and  b^inning  of 
July;  having  one  Portuguese  and  one  British  brigade,  and  a 
brigade  of  Portuguese  artillery,  and  some  Portuguese  cavalry 
cantoned  in  Campo  Mayor,  but  ready  to  take  post  on  the 
h^hts  behind  at  a  short  notice,  and  the  others  at  Santa  Olaya, 
Cbdnta  del  Obispo,  &c.  &c. 

^  If  you  should  find  that  Soult  collects  in  too  great  force 
lor  you,  you  will  retire  upon  Portalegre,  and  thence,  if  you 
should  find  it  necessary,  upon  Graviao  and  Abrantes^  sending 
down  our  bridge  from  Villa  Velha. 

^  It  appears  to  me,  however,  to  be  scarcely  possible  for  Soult 
to  bring  such  a  force  as  to  be  able  to  attack  you  at  Campo 
Mayor,  or  to  cut  off  your  communication,  at  the  same  time^ 
boUi  with  Elvas  and  Portalegre ;  and,  irnless  he  can  do  that^ 
you  have  always  a  secure  retreat,  and  he  must  ^ve  up  his 
plans,  or  fall  between  your  corps  and  the  army.  If  Soult 
should  bring  a  large  army  into  Estremadura  with  a  view  to 
enable  the  army  of  Portugal  to  co-operate  in  the  invasion  of 
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Valenciaj  I  shall  reinforce  your  corps  with  some  infantry^  and 
nearly  all  the  cayalry^  and  I  think  we  shall  soon  have  t>ack 
again  the  army  of  Portugal.  If  he  should  come  only  to  throw 
provisions  into  Badajoz^  I  am  afiraid  that  we  cannot  prevent  it 
under  existing  circumstances/' 

Indeed  this  high  personal  regard  and  respect  for  the  characier 
and  abilities  of  General  Hill  were  productive  of  other  beneficial 
effects,  as  affording  a  continual  example  of  the  manner  in  whidi 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  commander-in-chief  were  to  be 
won.  In  writing  to  him  upon  another  occasion  (Freneda,  lOth 
October,  1811)  he  says,  '^  I  hope  you  do  me  the  justice  to  be- 
lieve that  if  I  had  the  slightest  notion  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  sick  of  the  2d  division  had  been  detained  with  their 
regiments,  or  that  you  had  any  thing  to  say  to  that  measure,  I 
should  not  have  noticed  it  in  the  manner  I  did  in  the  orders  of 
the  8th  instant. 

'^  The  ignorance  of  their  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  army  who 
are  every  day  arriving  in  this  country,  and  the  general  inatten- 
tion and  disobedience  to  orders  by  many  of  those  who  have 
been  long  here,  increase  the  details  of  the  duty  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  render  it  almost  impracticable  to  carry  it  on ;  and 
owing  to  this  disobedience  and  neglect,  I  can  depend  upon  no- 
thing, however  well  regulated  and  ordered. 

"  I  have  lately,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  correct  this  inatten- 
tion by  pointing  out  to  officers  in  General  Orders,  its  conse- 
quences ;  and  you  will  observe  that  the  General  Order  of  the  9th, 
to  which  you  refer,  does  no  more  than  advert  to  these  conse- 
quences. I  adopt  this  measure  very  much  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  disobedience  of  which  I  complain  is  not  wilful, 
but  is  the  consequence  of  inattention  and  the  bad  military  ha- 
bits which  our  officers  acquire  when  they  enter  the  service. 

'^  In  this  ptfrt  of  the  army,  even  under  my  own  eye,  the  same 
thing  is  occurring  daily,  and  is  attended  by  the  most  disastrous 
consequences.  Although  we  had  recently  been  in  expectation 
for  a  fortnight  of  the  necessity  for  moving  the  troops,  the  sick 
were  left  with  the  regiments  contrary  to  repeated  orders ;  and 
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fhey  were  at  last  sent  to  the  general  hospital  at  Celorico  at  the 
same  moment  to  the  amount  of  2000 ;  the  consequence  was^ 
that  the  people  at  the  hospital  were  not  prepared  to  receive  so 
many  at  a  time,  and  it  happened  to  be  bad  weather^  and  above 
fifty  died  in  one  week^  and  the  others  were  in  a  very  imcomfort- 
able  state.    To  this  add^that  by  keeping  the  fever  cases  as  they 
do  till  the  fever  approaches  to^  or  is  in^  or  has  passed  the  crisis^ 
the  danger  of  deadi  is  increased  by  removal^  whereas  by  removal 
in  an  early  stage  of  the  disorder^  the  patient  is  generally  im- 
proved.   However,  all  this  never  occurs  to  these  gentlemen, 
who  think  of  nothing  but  their  regimental  convenience ;  and 
yet  if  they  witness  any  of  the  inconveniences  which  uniformly 
result  from  their  own  or  the  disobedience  of  their  brother 
officers,  they  are  not  the  last  to  cry  out;  as,  for  instance,  my 
friend ,  of  the  — ^th  regiment  dragoons,  in  the  case  of  Cap- 
tain   

^  However,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  I  had  not  any  the 
most  remote  intention  to  advert  to  you ;  and  if  it  will  be  any 
satisfaction  to  you,  or  you  wish  it  on  any  account,  that  this 
should  be  explained  in  General  Orders,  I  have  no  objection  in 
doing  so.^^ 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  refer  to  active  operations,  and 
jn  particular  to  the  bold  and  gallant  action  achieved  about  this 
period  by  the  excellent  leader  thus  respectfully  addressed  by  his 
commander  in  the  Alentejo.    On  the  22d  of  October  he  advan- 
ced from  Portalegre  upon  the  Spanish  frontier.    The  next  day 
be  arrived  at  Albuquerque,  where  he  ascertained  that  the  cavalry 
of  Girard  had  fallen  back  to  Arroyo  del  Puerco.    On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  Girard  retired  from  Caceres  on  Torremocha. 
General  HiU  was  at  Malpartida,  and  prepared  to  move  on  the 
27th  to  Aldea  del  Cano.   By  taking  a  shorter  route  than  that  by 
which  he  had  ascertained  the  enemy  to  have  retreated,  he  now 
hoped  to  intercept   and  bring  him  to  action.      During  his 
march  he  learned  that  he  had  continued  his  retreat  upon  Arroyo 
de  Molinos,  having  left  a  rear-guard  at  Albala.     General  HiU 
immediately  made  a  forced  march  to  Alcuescar,  where  he 
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bivouacked^  and  took  every  precaution  to  conceal  his  approtch 
from  the  enemy.  At  two  o^clock  on  the  morning  of  the  28th 
he  again  advanced  in  one  column  towards  Arroyo  de  Molinos^ 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  almost  inaccesnble5  which 
sweeps  round  the  village,  embracing  a  diameter  of  neaily  two 
miles.  In  order  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat^  Gtenend  HiQ 
proceeded  to  occupy  the  tiiree  roads  leading  from  it;  that  to 
Truzillo^  that  to  Merida,  and  the  third  leading  to  MedeUin. 
About  seven  o'dodc  his  little  army  had  defiled  from  the  moun- 
tains and  formed,  imder  cover  of  a  gentle  ridge,  within  half  a 
mile  from  the  village.  It  was  here  divided  into  three  columns; 
the  left  consisted  of  the  7lst  and  92d  Highlanders,  supported  by 
the  50th  and  three  pieces  of  Portuguese  artillery,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-colonel  Stewart,  who  was  directed  to  cany 
the  village ;  the  right,  consisting  of  Colonel  Wilson's  brigade 
and  the  Portuguese  brigade  of  Colonel  Ashworth,  was  instructed 
to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  towards  Medellin,  and  to 
attack  thdr  left  and  rear ;  and  the  cavalry  was  placed  between 
the  two  columns  of  infantry,  ready  to  act  in  front  or  move 
round  either  of  them,  as  occasion  might  require.  But  mistaking 
their  road  in  the  darkness,  the  British  cavalry  was  delayed,  and 
the  Spanish  horse,  under  the  Conde  de  Pen  Villemur,  first  came 
into  contact  with  the  enemy.  The  Spanish  infantry  remained  in 
reserve,  and  took  no  part  in  the  engagement. 

The  advance  of  the  whole  column  was  unperceived  by  the 
enemy  until  it  approached  close  to  the  town,  just  as  they  were 
filing  out  upon  the  Merida  road,  the  rear-guard,  some  of  the 
cavalry,  and  part  of  his  baggage  being  still  in  it.  One  brigade  of 
French  infantry  had  marched  for  Medellin  an  hour  before  day- 
light. The  7 1st  and  92d  regiments  charged  into  the  town  with 
cheers,  and  drove  the  enemy  before  them,  having  a  few  men, 
however,  cut  down  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  The  infantry,  on 
escaping  from  the  town,  formed  into  two  squares  with  the  cavalry 
on  the  left,  and  opened  fire  on  the  71st  and  92d  regiments.  Tlie 
former  took  post  behind  a  wall,  and  immediately  opened  fire, 
while  the  92d  formed  line  on  the  right  flank  of  the  French,  sup- 
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ported  by  two  Portognete  gunsj  which  shortly  after  came  up  and 
did  great  ezecutioii.  The  92d,  which  had  been  directed  to  re» 
•enre  their  fire,  then  received  orders  to  chaige,  but  the  French, 
without  waiting  their  approach,  broke  and  fled  towards  the 
mountain  in  their  rear.  At  the  same  time  the  column  of  Grene- 
raL  Howard  approadied,  and  the  cavalry,  crossing  the  head  of 
the  retreating  odumn,  completely  divided  the  French  horse 
from  the  infantry,  and  by  repeated  charges  threw  it  into  confu- 
sion* But  finding  it  impossible  to  get  between  the  enemy  and 
the  mountain.  General  Howard  gained  the  point  on  the  side  to 
which  he  was  directed,  and  the  left  column  gaining  also  fast 
upon  their  rear,  the  whole  fled,  in  the  utmost  confusion,  towards 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  crescent,  followed  closely  by  the 
28th  and  34th  regiments.  Whilst  the  39th  and  Colonel  Ash- 
worth's  brigade  proceeded  round  the  foot  of  the  mountain  by 
the  Truzillo  road  to  take  him  again  in  flank,  General  Murillo 
also  ascended  at  some  distance  to  the  left  with  the  same  view* 
These  movements  were  all  successful ;  the  enemy,  both  cavalry 
and  infiemtry,  threw  away  their  arms,  and  flying  on  all  sides  in 
the  utmost  panic,  were  met  and  taken  prisoners  without  further 
effort  to  escape. 

Pursued  over  the  rocks,  they  surrendered  at  every  step,  till 
it  became  necessary  for  their  captors  to  halt  on  account  of  the 
ntunber  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  leave  the  farther  pursuit  to  the 
Spaniards,  who,  from  the  direction  in  which  they  had  ascended, 
were  now  the  most  advanced,  and  with  one  British  and  one 
Portuguese  battalion  continued  the  chase  for  a  distance  of  eight 
leagues.  Out  of  a  corps  of  nearly  3000  men,  Girard  made  his 
escape  with  only  200  or  300  men,  without  arms,  and  in  the  most 
wretched  condition,  in  the  direction  of  Serena. 

This  was  the  most  complete  rout  which  the  French  had  yet 
sustained  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  consequences  of  this  brilliant 
action  were  no  less  surprising.  It  struck  a  blow  at  the  morale 
of  their  armies  from  which  they  could  not  recover ;  and  the 
spoils  of  the  battle  testified  the  extent  of  the  surprise  and  the 
importance  of  the  victory. 

F  2 
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One  general  of  cavalry  (Brim),  one  colonel  of  cardry  (Prince 
d'Aremberg)^ .  one  lieutenant- colonel  (aide-de-camp  of  Ge- 
neral Girard)^  two  lieutenant-colonels^  thirty  captains  and  infe* 
rior  officers,  and  upwards  of  1000  men,  besides  the  whole  of  the 
enemy's  artillery,  baggage,  and  commissariat,  some  magazines 
of  com,  which  he  had  collected  at  Caceres  and  Merida,  and  tlie 
contribution  of  money  which  he  had  collected  in  the  former 
town.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  must  also  have  been 
severe,  while  that  of  the  allies  was  comparatively  trifling,  not  . 
exceeding  65  killed  and  woimded,  and  seven  on  the  part  of  the 
Portuguese. 

In  his  despatch  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  (Freneda,  6th 
Kovember),  Lord  Wellington,  speaking  of  this  fortunate  and 
brilliant  affair,  effected  at  so  little  sacrifice,  emphatically  ob- 
serves, '^  I  have  -frequently  had  the  pleasure  to  report  to  your 
lordship  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  Lieut-general  HiU 
had  carried  into  execution  the  operations  intrusted  to  his 
charge;  and  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  repeating  my  com« 
mendations  of  him,  and  of  the  brave  troops  under  his  command 
upon  the  present  occasion,  in  which  the  ability  of  the  general, 
and  the  gallantry  and  discipline  of  the  officers  and  troops,  have 
been  conspicuous. 

^'  I  send  with  General  Hill's  despatch  a  plan  of  the  ground 
and  of  the  operations  on  the  28th  of  October  by  Captain  Hill, 
the  general's  brother  and  aide-de-camp,  who  attended  him  in 
the  action,  and  will  be  able  to  give  your  lordship  any  further 
details  which  you  may  require.  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  him 
to  your  protection/' 

General  Hill,  having  left  the  troops  of  Castanos  at  Caceres, 
returned  to  his  cantonments  at  Portalegre,  where  he  remained 
till  the  end  of  December.  He  then  prepared  for  another  ex- 
pedition against  Merida,  the  position  of  the  enemy  affording 
him  an  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow,  and  clearing  the  whole 
of  the  province  from  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  A  detach- 
ment under  General  Dombrowski  occupied  the  town,  which  he 
was  in  hopes  of  taking  by  surprise.     He  advanced  within  a 
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few  leagues  without  being  discovered,  when,  having  fallen  in 
with  a  foraging  party,  which  succeeded  in  giving  the  alarm^ 
ihe  enemy  hastily  abandoned  the  town  upon  his  approach. 
The  general  then  proceeded,  by  a  forced  march,  against  Drouet, 
who  had  taken  a  position  at  Almandrelejo ;  but,  on  entering 
the  place,  he  found  that  he  too  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  di- 
xected  his  march  towards  the  south ;  and,  having  scoured  the 
neighbouring  districts,  and  so  far  succeeded  in  his  object,  he 
now  placed  his  cantonments  in  Merida  and  its  vicinity. 
*  In  again  alluding  to  the  services  of  this  able  general.  Lord 
Wellington  observes  in  his  despatch  to  the  government,  ^^  It 
would  be  particularly  agreeable  to  me  if  some  mark  of  the 
&TOur  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  were  con- 
ferred upon  General  Hill ;  his  services  have  always  been  meri- 
torious, and  very  distinguished  in  this  country,  and  he  is  be- 
loved by  the  whole  army. 

^'At  the  passage  of  the  Douro  he  commanded  the  detach- 
ment which  first  crossed  the  river  after  General  Paget  was 
wounded,  which  maintained  itself  against  all  the  efforts  of 
Soulfs  corps;  and  he  commanded  a  division,  distinguished 
himself,  and  was  woimded  in  the  battle  of  Talavera.  He  has 
since  commanded  a  separate  corps  of  this  army ;  he  has  shown 
the  greatest  ability  in  all  the  movements  which  he  has  made, 
and  nobody  could  have  been  more  successful  than  he  has  been 
in  his  late  operations. 

**  In  recommending  him,  as  I  do  most  anxiously,  I  really 
feel  that  there  is  no  officer  to  whom  an  act  of  grace  and  favour 
would  be  received  by  the  army  with  more  satisfaction  than  on 
General  Hill/' 

In  a  communication  to  the  general  himself  (Freneda,  Novem- 
ber, 1811)  Lord  Wellington  alludes  to  his  various  successes  in 
the  following  gratifying  manner :  '^  I  have  not  written  to  you 
since  the  22d,  as  I  had  nothing  new  to  instruct  you,  and  I 
would  not  interrupt  your  operations. 

'^Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  to  me  than  all  that 
Tou  did,  and  I  am  happy  that  I  had  determined  to  send  home 
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your  brother,  with  the  report  of  your  transactions,  before  I  had 
heard  that  it  was  your  wish  that  I  should  do  so.  He  and 
Churchill  will  tell  you  how  we  are  going  on  here/' 

Among  other  subjects  which  about  this  period  occupied  flie 
attention  of  Lord  Wellington,  was  that  of  public  credit,  and 
the  discussion  of  various  plans  for  raising  money  at  the  Braals, 
and  in  the  seat  of  war.  How  correct  his  ideas  were,  in  par- 
ticular with  regard  to  the  danger  of  paper  credit,  and  an  esta- 
blished paper  currency,  the  following  brief  strictures  upon  the 
projects  brought  forward  in  Portugal,  afford  the  most  clear 
evidence.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stuart  (Frcneda,  13th  November, 
1811)  he  observes,  ^'I  was  pretty  certain  that  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  military  chest  and  other  measures  were  delayed  by 
tricks.  If  they  execute  the  former  measure  as  I  intended,  it 
18  quite  disconnected  with  all  others,  and  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  its  delay,  excepting  to  give  time  for  the  operation 
of  intrigue  in  the  Brazils. 

*'  I  do  not  know  what  plan had  for  exchequer  bills  and 

the  fabrication  of  paper.  I  have  also  a  plan  for  exchequer  bills^ 
but  not  at  Lisbon,  where  they  would  ruin  us  and  the  Portu- 
guese government  also.  As  for  paper,  they  must  positively 
fabricate  no  more. 

*^ is  a  very  extraordinary  personage ;  at  the  same  time 

that  he  was  in  ecstasies  of  admiration  of  Mr.  Ktf  s  plans  of 
finance,  the  foundation  of  which  is  credit  acquired  by  honest 
and  plain  dealing,  and  he  urged  these  plans,  right  or  wrong, 
upon  this  bankrupt  government;  he  was  urging  upon  them 
likewise  all  the  wild  revolutionary  plans  of  America  and  France, 
fabrication  of  paper,  selling  of  crown  lands,  mortgaging  estates 
of  emigrants,  &c.'^ 

In  another  communication  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  (Fieneda, 
13th  November,  1811),  he  makes  the  following  allusion  to  the 
progress  of  his  own  financial  arrangements :  ^  I  send  you  the 
last  morning  state  of  the  army  in  the  field,  and  the  last  fort- 
night's state  of  the  British  army. 

^  I  likewise  enclose  a  very  curious  intercepted  letter,  which 
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was  in  cipher,  from  Mannont  to  Foy,  which  shows  how  these 
gentry  were  going  on;  in  fact,  each  marshal  is  the  natural 
enemy  of  the  king  and  of  his  neighbouring  marshaL  Pray 
take  care  that  this  letter  is  not  made  public,  as  it  would  dis- 
close the  key  of  the  cipher. 

^^We  laugh  at  the  distresses  of  the  French^  and  enjoy  their 
2X)bberies  and  frauds  to  relieve  them,  but  we  are  in  great  dis- 
tress ourselves ;  however,  if  you  have  sent  me  the  exchequer 
bills  which  I  desired  to  have^  I  think  I  shall  be  able^  with 
their  assistance,  and  by  the  operation  of  certain  financial  mea^ 
sures^  which  I  have  prevailed  upon  the  Portuguese  government 
to  adopt,  to  do  something. 

^'I  refer  you  to  the  statement  of  our  financial  situation^ 
which  the  commissary-general  sends  home  this  day,  which  is 
indeed  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  I  sent  you  in  August ; 
and  I  b^  you  to  attend  particularly  to  what  I  stated  in  a  re- 
cent letter  respecting  the  purchase  of  bullion  at  Lisbon  by  the 
Americans.  Seven  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  date  of  our 
last  accounts  from  England." 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  notice  the  excellent  maxims^ 
both  on  military  and  on  general  subjects,  with  which  the  memo- 
landa,  the  despatches,  and  even  the  private  correspondence  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  are  so  richly  imbued,  and  which  give 
so  strong  a  character  to  the  whole  of  his  productions.  How 
much  strong  good  sense,  correct  judgment,  and  right  feeling 
aie  evinced  in  the  observations  addressed  to  his  friend.  Major 
general  Campbell,  upon  his  intention  of  going  to  India; 
and,  at  the  sam^  time,  how  much  true  humanity,  free  from 
all  false  sentiment,  is  manifested  in  every  thought:  ^'I  was 
very  much  obliged  to  you,''  he  writes  (Freneda,  22d  No- 
vember, 1811),  ^^  for  the  kindness  of  the  letter  which  you 
wrote  to  me  on  your  departure  from  this  part  of  the  world  ; 
and  I  assure  you  that  I  lament  the  chance  which  certainly 
exists  that  I  may  never  meet  you  again.  I  acknowledge  that^ 
with  this  chance  before  your  eyes,  I  am  astonished  that  you 
abould  think,  at  your  time  of  life,  of  returning  to  the  East 
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Jndie^*  With  Hie  income  of  your  regiment^  and  on  tihe  staff 
in  England  or  Ireland^  or  at  Gibraltar,  or  Malta^  or  Sicily,  or 
in  America,  you  might  live  with  your  family.  I  do  not  think 
•that  any  man^s  fiamily  have  a  right  to  expect  that  he  should 
die  a  few  years  sooner,  to  put  a  little  more  money  in  their 
pockets  after  his  death ;  and  I  should  think  that  your  wifie^ 
who,  in  a  pecuniary  way^  would  be  the  person  interested  in 
your  return  to  the  East  Indies,  would  prefer  your  prolonged 
ihte  to  increase  of  pounds.  After  all^  I  am  not  certain  thttt 
'increase  of  pounds  would  be  the  result  of  your  voyage  there,  and 
.  I  think  it  very  little  doubtful,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that,  if  you  do 
return,  it  will  be  in  a  state  of  health  in  which  you  will  be  very 
«little  capable  of  any  enjoyment. 

f^  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Campbell.*' 
A  friend  who  could  write  a  letter  so  replete  with  beautiful 
thought  and  feeling,  and  with  such  discriminating  moral  trutii 
as  this,'  was  a  friend  in  whom  to  confide,  who  might  be  trusted 
with  the  faith  of  the  inmost  heart,  without  one  suspicion  of 
betrayal ;  manifesting  a  lofty  and  enlightened  humanity  more 
honourable  to  the  writer  than  the  proudest  trophies  of  the 
field.    Nor  was  his  liberal  interpretation  of  the  laws  and  usages 
of  war,  and  his  desire  to  soften  its  trials  and  asperities,  less 
generous  and  commendable:   '^  I    beg  that  you  will  inform 
the  Compte  d'Erlon,'*  he  observes  to  General  Hill,  '^  that  I 
,had  always  been  disposed  to  consider  the  persons  belonging  to 
the  civil  departments  of  the  armies  as  not  liable  to  be  con- 
sidered as  prisoners  of  war  when  taken^  till  I  read  the  corre- 
spondence between  a  commissioner  appointed  by  his  Majesty, 
and  one  appointed  by  the  French  government,  to  regulate  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  in  which  I  see  the  peers  of  the  realm, 
.and  individual  travellers  of  all  descriptions,  seized  in  France, 
and  in  other  countries,  when  the  war  commenced,  were  to  be 
considered  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  be  exchanged  as  such 
for  French  officers  and  soldiers ;  that  when  travellers  are  con- 
sidered as  prisoners  of  war,    I   cannot  consider  the  persons 
belonging  to  any  civil  department  of  the  army  in  any  other 
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light ;  and  tSmt  I  shall  not  allow  one  of  them  to  be  returned 
to  the  French  army  unless  exchanged. 

^I  haye  no  objection  to  an  exchange^  eiflier  partial  or 
gieneral;  but  before  I  consent  to  it,  I  beg  to  have  the  names 
in  writing  of  those  it  is  intended  to  exchange  for  the  prisoners 
in  our  possession  belonging  to  the  civil  departments  of  the 
French  army.^' 

Having  received  intelligence  (27tih  November^  1811)  that 
tiie  enemy  were  about  to  move  towards  Ciudad  Rodrigo  with 
anoAer  convoy  of  provisions^  and  having  heard  that  troops 
had  marched  from  Salamanca  to  the  Sierra  de  Franda^  Loid 
Wellington  ordered  the  advanced  guard  across  the  Agueda  to 
Zamarra^  closed  up  the  cantonments  of  the  army,  and  moved 
his  head-quarters  to  Fuente  Guinaldo.  He  there  heard  that 
Gkneral  Blake,  having  been  joined  at  Valencia  by  the  army 
of  Murda,  under  the  command  of  Gteneral  Mahy,  had  moved 
out  of  Valencia,  attacked  Marshal  Suchet,  and  sustained  a 
severe  defeat.  The  castle  of  Saguntum  surrendered  after  a 
brilliant  defence,  and  Valencia  was  summoned — events  which 
had  been  foreseen,  and  exdted  no  surprise  in  the  mind  of  the 
English  commander.  Adverting  to  the  good  conduct  of  the 
garrison^  he  observed,  that  ^'  as  the  enemy  were  ill-provided 
with  cannon  to  support  the  attack^  the  place  would  probably 
have  held  out,  if  the  action  of  the  25th  of  October  had  not 
been  fought  and  lost.  If  I  am  right  in  this  conjecture,  the 
Spaniards  wiU  owe  the  loss  of  another  kingdom,  and  the  allies 
disadvantages  of  which  the  consequences  cannot  be  calculated^ 
to  the  insatiable  desire  of  fighting  pitched  battles  with  undis- 
dpiined  troops,  led  by  inexperienced  officers.'^ 

With  the  same  want  of  caution,  the  Spaniards  allowed  the 
passes  of  the  Asturias  to  remain  unguarded ;  the  province  was 
attacked,  and  the  army  of  Mendizabal  dispersed  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Santander.  These  disasters,  with  the  successes  of 
Snchet,  and  the  advance  of  Sotdt  upon  Tarifa,  had  been  pre- 
dieted  by  Lord  Wellington,  and,  far  from  being  taken  by  sur- 
jMrise,  he  stood  prepared  for  action,  and  held  the  same  confi- 
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dent  hopes  and  views  as  before.  Invariably  rising  with  in- 
creasing difficulties  and  dangers,  his  comprehensive  grasp  o( 
mind  and  clear  reasoning  brought  him  triumphant  out  of  every 
emergency,  and  we  now  see  him  looking  as  calmly  forward  to 
the  ultimate  freedom  of  the  Peninsula  as  in  the  day  of  its 
proudest  efforts.  ^^  There  is.  also/'  he  says  (Fieneda,  4th  De- 
cember), ^^  another  view  in  which  the  loss  of  Valencia  is  a 
serious  misfortune,  and  that  is,  that  this  conquest,  imlike  the 
others  which  the  enemy  have  made  in  Spain,  will  promote  the 
ocmoentration  of  their  forces.  Even  if  Suchet  should  not  be 
able  to  press  on  farther  to  the  southward  than  Valencia,  and 
Sonk  should  not  be  able  to  extend  his  troops  so  as  to  conmiu* 
nicate  with  Suchet  through  Murcia,  Suchet  will  be  able  to  com- 
mimieate  by  a  shorter  route  than  he  had,  with  the  armies  of 
the  centre  and  of  Portugal,  and  with  the  troops  in  Castile ;  he 
will  be  on  the  back  of  the  Empednado,  Mina,  and  others,  and 
will  cut  off  the  supplies  which  they  have  received  through 
Valencia. 

^^If  the  people  of  Valencia  should  submit  as  soon  as  die 
military  force  of  the  kingdom  will  be  subdued,  which,  from 
what  I  hear  of  them,  I  think  probable,  Suchet's  force  will  theA 
be  disposable  on  the  left  of  Soult,  or  to  support  the  armies  of 
the  north  and  of  Portugal^  more  immediately  opposed  to  us. 

^^  However,  notwithstanding  this  misfortune  and  its  probable 
consequences,  I  do  not  despair  of  the  result  of  the  contest* 
Bonaparte  is  still  far  from  making  the  conquest,  even  of  that 
part  of  the  Peninsula  of  which  he  has  the  military  possession^ 
and  the  peo^de  of  the  country  are  still  disposed  to  resist  when- 
ever they  see  a  prospect  of  advanti^e ;  we  shall  soon  find  new 
modes  of  communicating  with  and  supplj^g  the  guerillas,  even 
if  the  old  shouki  be  cut  off;  and,  in  truth,  the  devastation 
which  attends  the  progress  of  the  enemy's  arms,  and  is  the 
consequence  of  their  continuance  in  any  part  of  the  country^ 
is  our  best  friend,  and  will,  in  the  end,  bring  the  contest  to  a 
conclusion. 

^  The  whole  country  between  Madrid  and  the  Alentejo>  im 
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SOW  a  desert,  and  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  the  land  has 
been  cultiyated  this  winter.  The  argument  of  the  people  of 
the  country  is,  that  it  is  better  to  rob  than  to  sow  and  hare 
the  produce  of  the  harvests  taken  from  them ;  and  the  French 
begin  to  find  that  they  cannot  keep  their  large  armies  together 
for  any  operation  that  will  take  time,  and  that  when  we  can 
reach  tiiem,  they  can  do  nothing  with  small  bodies. 

^The  mbfortune  is  that  we  experience  nearly  the  same  diffi* 
colties ;  we  cannot  venture  to  undertake  any  diing  with  a  small 
body,  and  a  large  body  would  starve.  But  we  have  advantages 
in  the  Peninsula  which  the  French  cannot  enjoy;  we  have 
possession  of  all  the  navigable  rivers,  of  which  we  make  use  to 
convey  our  supplies,  as  far  as  they  will  carry,  and  the  naval 
power  of  Great  Britain  protects  the  arrival  of  these  supplies^ 
and  the  formation  of  our  magazines  on  the  coast.  It  is  true 
that  the  rivers  carry  only  to  a  certain  distance  from  the  coast^ 
and  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  supply  ourselves  with  diffi* 
culty  on  the  frontiers  of  Porti^al ;  but  I  have  now  in  hand 
various  measures  to  increase  our  means,  and  to  enable  us  to 
establish  ourselves  still  further  in  the  country,  whatever  may  be 
the  state  of  the  local  resources;  one  of  these  is  to  render  the 
Douro  navigable  up  to  the  junction  of  the  Agueda,  which  I 
hope  to  effect  in  a  short  time.  Besides  this  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  report  in  the  course  of  next  month  that  Almeida  is  re-esta- 
blished as  a  military  post  I  found,  upon  examination,  that 
Sir  Brent  Spencer's  explosion  had  not  done  so  much  damage 
as  he  had  supposed ;  and  indeed  the  injury  was  almost  confined 
to  the  dispersion  of  the  people  collected  to  repair  the  damages 
done  by  Brennier,  and  to  the  delay,  till  I  had  again  examined 
the  place,  of  all  measures  to  re-establish  it.'^ 

It  thus  appears  that  in  treating  upon  subjects  the  most  varied^ 
requiring  knowledge  and  resources  the  most  opposite  which  it 
is  possible  to  conceive  united  in  the  same  mind.  Lord  Wei* 
Imgtiin's  sound  judgment  and  deep-sighted  views  still  enabled 
him  to  grasp  and  master  them,  even  to  their  minutest  details* 
How  dear  and  admirable  are  the  following  statements  respect- 
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ing  national  credit^  imposts^  and  resources,  and  their  inflaeace 
on  the  mighty  struggle  in  which  he  was  engaged :  '^The  finan- 
cial arrangements,"  he  continues,  ^^  which,  I  hope,  will  soon 
be  carried  into  execution  at  Lisbon,  will  likewise  improve  our 
situation  and  increase  our  resources  for  a  forward  operation* 
However  well-inclined  the  Spaniards  are,  they  will  give  nothing 
without  pa3^ent  in  ready  money ;  and,  when  I  assembled  the 
troops  some  days  ago^  we  should  soon  have  sujBfered  distress, 
if  I  had  not  separated  them  again,  because  we  had  no  ready 
money  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  as  usual,  would  give  nothing 
except  for  ready  money  payments.  The  object  of  our  artunge- 
ments  at  Lisbon  is  to  increase  the  value,  raise  the  credit,  and, 
of  course,  promote  the  circulation  of  the  Portuguese  paper. 
This  measure  will  enable  us  to  use  it  in  our  payments  at  Lis- 
bon, and  in  the  lower  parts  of  Portugal ;  and  we  shall  have, 
for  our  expenses  on  the  frontier,  a  great  part  of  the  specie 
which  was  before  expended  in  these  payments.  To  this  add 
that  the  improvement  in  the  value  of  the  paper  will  reduce 
the  money  price  of  all  the  articles  which  we  purchase  in  Por- 
tugaL  Our  situation  is  improving  therefore,  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  fate  of  Valencia,  if  the  Spanish  nation  still  hold 
out,  I  think  they  may  yet  be  saved.'' 

Nor  are  the  following  admirable  observations  less  entitled  to 
the  serious  attention  and  study  of  all  governments  interested  in 
promoting  public  prosperity  and  the  welfiare  of  the  general 
masses.  *'  I  am  very  sorry,*'  he  writes  to  his  Excellency 
Charles  Stuart  (Freneda,  10th  December),  ^'  to  say  that  I  difier 
with  the  government  on  all  their  measures  of  finance :  and  I  am 
much  afraid  that  they  will  not  only  defeat  their  own  objects,  but 
will  entirely  prevent  me  from  deriving  any  advantage  from  those 
measures  in  the  British  finance  in  this  country. 

'^  The  first  measure  goes  to  perpetuate  the  circulation  of  fic- 
titious paper.  Is  it  intended  that  all  the  circulating  paper-mo- 
ney shall  have  the  stamp  of  all  the  subordinate  offices,  or  of  one 
only  ?  If  of  all,  then  the  paper  must  circulate  through  all  the 
offices  before  it  can  be  worth  any  thing.     If  of  one  only,  then  it 
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u  in  the  power  of  any  office  to  circulate  any  fictitious  paper 
they  please.  The  Portaria,  mentioned  as  the  second  measure^ 
will  be  just  as  inoperative  as  the  ancient  law^  if  the  intrinsic  va- 
loe  of  the  i>aper,  or^  in  other  words^  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  not  improved  by  tiie  measures  which  they  will  now 
adopt. 

'^  The  tinrd  measure  is  not  fit  to  be  considered  by  a  govern- 
ment^ and  shall  not  have  one  moment  of  my  consideration.  The 
government  that  jobs  in  stock  on  its  own  account  can  never  ac- 
quire credit ! 

^'  The  fourth  measure  goes  to  debase  the  copper  coinage.  Let 
the  copper  be  issued  at  its  value,  and  be  exchanged  for  paper  at 
the  regular  rate  of  exchange,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
maldng  it  current.  The  measure  of  issuing  it  at  a  depreciated 
ratey  in  respect  to  other  coins,  for  paper,  can  have  the  effect  of 
raising  the  value  of  paper  only  for  a  moment.  The  fifth  mea- 
sure will  be  good  in  eight  months  hence ;  that  is  to  say,  in  about 
ten  months  after  I  had  recommended  it,  and  after  the  Prince 
had  ordered  it  to  be  adopted. 

^  If  it  is  proper  and  right  to  pay  the  interest  on  paper  money^ 
why  not  pay  it  from  the  1st  of  July  ?  Who  will  believe  that  the 
interest  will  be  paid  on  the  1st  of  June,  1812  ?  Not  I  certainly ; 
and  if  the  government  do  not  adopt  some  serious  steps  to  raise 
the  credit  of  this  paper,  I  have  in  contemplation  a  measure 
which  will  destroy  the  whole  fabric  at  once ;  and  that  is,  to  give 
orders  that  it  may  not  be  received  in  payment  for  bills  upon 
England.  Why  should  the  British  army  support  the  credit  of  a 
paper  for  which  the  government  will  do  nothing  ?  I  had  lately 
nearly  500,000/.  in  this  paper :  that  is  to  say,  a  good  large  pro- 
portion of  the  whole ;  but  unless  its  credit  is  raised,  that  shall 
never  again  happen. 

^'  In  regard  to  the  sixth  measure,  I  protest  against  the  whole 
of  it,  excepting  that  part  to  pay  the  interest  on  Apolices  from  the 
1st  of  July.  I  object  entirely  to  the  creation  of  new  paper,  or 
new  funds  before  the  old  paper  is  provided  for.  As  for  the 
scheme  of  discriminating  between  the  old  holders  and  new  pur- 
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chasers  of  Apolices,  and  of  canvassing  the  prices  pud  for  ApoUees, 
it  is  the  most  wild  and  extravagant,  the  least  practicable,  the 
most  unjust,  and  most  inconsistent  with  the  prinoiplea  of  finan- 
cial policy,  that  has  ever  yet  come  under  my  view.  I  b^  the 
government  to  advert  to  my  first  letter  to  them  on  the  3d  <if 
October,  on  the  subject  of  the  interest  on  paper  money,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  all  their  proceedings  on  this  subject.  I  re* 
peat  that,  unless  they  can  improve  the  credit  of  the  drcolatiiig 
credit  in  Portugal,  Great  Britain  cannot  maintain  the  contest  in 
the  Peninsula ;  not  for  want  of  means,  because,  thank  God ! 
Great  Britain  was  never  in  so  prosperous  a  state ;  but  because 
the  state  of  the  world  will  not  allow  her  to  procure  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  specie. 

^  If  Great  Britain  should  be  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the 
contest,  or  if  I  should  think  proper  to  adopt  the  measure  which 
I  have  above  pointed  out  in  regard  to  pqper  money  (and  I  must 
adopt  some  measure  of  the  kind  if  the  circulating  value  of  the 
paper  money  is  not  improved),  what  will  become  of  their  fine^ 
spun  and  stockjobbing  theories  for  the  improvement  of  their 
credit  ? 

^'  I  can  give  no  opinion  respecting  the  taxes  on  the  fiurmers  till 
I  know  exactly  what  they  are.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  a  gross 
error  to  believe  that  the  country  is  so  much  distressed  as  is 
stated.  I  would  also  observe  upon  aU  Principal  Souza's  plans, 
that  they  are  drawn  with  a  view  to  a  state  of  peace.  Portugal 
is  at  war,  and  must  be  at  war ;  and  great  sacrifices  must  be 
made,  and  every  nerve  and  resource  must  be  strained  to  carry 
the  country  through  its  difficulties.  It  will  afterwards  be  time 
enough  to  think  of  improvement  This  is  the  only  country  in 
the  world  which,  having  such  an  enemy  to  oppose,  and  such  a 
cause  to  fight  for,  would  think  of  leaving  any  resources  unapplied 
to  the  purposes  of  war.*' 

Meanwhile  the  result  of  General  Ballesteros's  expedition  was 
not  more  fortunate  than  the  battles  of  Blake  or  the  eflTorts  of 
Mahy  and  the  other  chiefs  who  had  the  temerity  to  venture  into 
the  open  field.  They  advanced  without  plan  or  object,  and  witk- 
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out  force  sufficient  to  effect  any  thing  important.  BaUesteros, 
in  retiring  before  a  superior  force,  suffered  almost  as  much  as 
firom  a  defeat,  so  great  was  his  want  of  system  and  discipline; 
and  some  British  troops,  then  with  him,  were  equally  exposed  to 
the  loss  and  privations  consequent  upon  his  movements,  and  cm 
the  inclemency  of  the  season.  ' 

Anxious  to  commence  the  campaign  of  1812  with  renewed 
vigour.  Lord  Wdlington,  while  in  cantonments,  had  been  active 
in  preparing  supplies  and  means  of  transport  for  the  allied  army. 
The  wretched  insufficiency  of  Spanish  transport  and  commissa- 
riat to  the  bitter  experience  of  the  British  commander,  has  fre- 
quently been  shown  in  the  course  of  this  work ;  and  now,  in 
addition  to  the  numerous  objects  already  mentioned,  that  of  im« 
proving  the  means  of  conveyance,  occupied  much  of  his  atten- 
tion.   The  native  establishment  was  wholly  inadequate  for  his 
purposes ;  the  waggons,  of  the  rudest  mechanism,  were  of  com* 
paratively  little  use,  and  the  British  general  ordered  a  large 
number,  on  a  new  and  improved  model,  to  be  denominated  the 
commissariat  waggon-tndn,  and  regularly  attached  to  the  army* 
During  the  winter  months,  nearly  700  of  these  vehicles  were 
constructed,  each  of  them  strong  enough  to  convey  a  load  of  eight 
hundred-weight,  and  arranged  in  divisions  and  subdivisions,  with 
conductors,  artificers,  and  every  necessary  attendance.    By  this 
exceUent  arrangement,  the  army  obtained  a  wheel  transport  of 
its  own ;  and  the  future  requisitions  on  the  inhabitants  were,  in 
consequence,  rendered  less  burdensome.    His  exertions  in  other 
departments  of  the  army  were  not  less  ably  directed  and  produc- 
tive of  the  most  signal  advantages.    The  river  Douro,  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  was  made  navigable  to  the  source  of  the  Ague- 
da,  a  distance  of  40  miles  higher  than  boats  had  ever  previously 
been  able  to  proceed ;  and  much  labour  and  expense  were  con- 
sequently avoided  in  obviating  the  necessity  of  proceeding  by 
land. 

While  these  active  preparations  for  resuming  the  campaign 
were  in  progress,  events  appeared  to  take  a  more  favourable 
turn; — the  guerillas  were  successful  in  many  of  their  operations, 
and  the  glorious  defence  of  Tanfa,  and  the  defeat  of  the  besie^ 
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ing  army  by  a  mere  handful  of  British^  under  Colonel  Skerre^ 
gave  fresh  confidence  to  the  allies,*  General  Hill,  with  his  ao- 
customed  vigour  and  celerity,  marched  on  a  separate  expedi- 
tion to  attack  General  Drouet,  and  a  combined  operation  was 
in  progress  to  surprise  Marmont,  who,  after  revictualling  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  remained  secure  in  his  cantonments  on  the  Tagus.  In 
a  letter  to  General  Castanos,  Lord  Wellington  alludes  to  the  for- 
ward  movement  which  he  had  in  contemplation,  with  a  view  also 
to  recapture  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  the 
pressure  of  the  enemy  on  the  Spanish  generals  and  on  General 
Hill,  when  he  should  have  the  means  of  moving  at  his  command. 
^'I  could  guard,"  he  says,  ^^  General  Hill  from  an  attack  from  the 
Tagus  only  by  my  moving  forward  in  the  valley  of  the  AlagOD 
and  Tietar,  or  by  a  similar  movement  into  Castile.  Both  these 
movements  are  impossible  under  existing  circumstances,  AH 
that  I  can  do  is  to  maintain  my  army  in  the  situation  which  it 
now  occupies  until  I  can  increase  the  means  of  transport  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  ensure  its  subsistence  in  a  more  forward  situation. 
I  am  exerting  all  the  means  in  my  power  to  effect  this  object; 
and  it  will  be  fortunate  for  the  Peninsula  if  the  measures  which 
I  shall  adopt  with  this  view  shall  be  accompanied  by  corre- 
sponding measures  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  place  at 
our  disposal  the  resources  of  the  provinces/' 

It  was  at  this  period  (24th  December,  1811)  that  Lord  Wel- 
lington received  intelligence  of  the  intended  expedition  imder  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  to  whom  he  addressed  the  following  excellent 
observations,  applied  to  a  more  general  resistance  against  the  ag- 
gressions of  Napoleon :  ^'  I  had  heard  generally  of  these  affairs 
before,  but  I  have  had  no  opportunities  of  acquiring  information 
on  them,  and  have  turned  my  attention  but  little  to  them ;  and  if 
I  could  form  an  opinion  upon  them,  I  should  mistrust  it.  I  have> 
however,  long  considered  it  probable  that  even  we  should  witness 
a  general  resistance  throughout  Europe  to  the  fraudulent  and  dis- 
gusting tyranny  of  Bonaparte,  created  by  the  example  of  what 

•  No  men  ever  did  more  gallant  service  for  their  countiy  than  Sir  Cbarlc 
Smith,  R.  E.,  and  Lieut.-colonel  E.  T.  MichelJ,  C.  B.,  with  his  arlilleiymen, 
at  Tarifa. 
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bas  passed  in  Spain ;  and  that  we  should  be  actors  and  advisers 
in  these  scenes^  and  I  have  reflected  frequently  upon  the  mea- 
sures which  should  be  pursued  to  give  a  chance  of  success. 
Those  who  embark  in  projects  of  this  description  should  be 
made  to  understand^  or  to  act  as  if  they  understood^  that  having 
once  drawn  the  sword,  they  must  not  return  it  till  they  shall 
have  completely  accomplished  their  object.  They  must  be  pre- 
pared and  must  be  forced  to  make  all  sacrifices  to  the  cause. 
Submission  to  military  discipline  and  order  is  a  matter  of  course ; 
bat  when  a  nation  determines  to  resist  the  authority,  and  to  shake 
off  the  government  of  Bonaparte,  they  must  be  prepared  and 
forced  to  sacrifice  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  to  risk 
all  in  a  contest  which,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  before  it 
is  undertaken,  has  for  its  object  to  save  all  or  nothing/' 

If  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  period  at  which  these  senti- 
ments were  recorded,  when  Napoleon  was  in  the  full  career  of 
his  continental  victories — ^>vhen  Europe  trembled  beneath  his 
fix>wn,  and  Britain  alone  stood,  dauntless  and  unappalled,  the 
last  and  glorious  champion  of  national  independence,  destined 
to  rescue  Europe  from  its  deep  degradation — we  shall  be  able  to 
estimate  the  value  of  his  opinions — of  that  deep-sighted  policy 
and  penetration  which  could  thus  read  the  future  and  foretel 
the  downfal  of  the  imperial  dynasty  and  its  royal  dependencies, 
in  the  midst  of  patriotic  struggles  and  difficulties  that  must  have 
appalled  any  genius  less  enterprising — any  intellect  less  enlight- 
ened, any  courage  and  patience  less  indomitable.  At  so  disheart- 
ening a  time,  when  the  political  horizon  darkened  around  him, 
it  is  as  useful  as  it  is  interesting  to  mark  his  words,  of  the  same 
prophetic  character  which  taught  kings  and  nations  how  to  ho- 
nour the  gifted  few — the  loved  of  heaven — ^whose  counsels  were 
directed  by  its  wisdom,  whose  hands  were  taught  to  wield  the 
vengeance  of  its  thunderbolts.     It  is  thus  only  that  we  can 
estimate  at  their  true  worth  opinions  which  constitute  the  most 
imperishable  monument  to  his  fame  and  greatness.  The  soldier, 
the  statesman— every  man  in  every  profession,  and  in  every  so- 
cial relation  of  life — ^will  rise  up  a  more  instructed  and  a  better 
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member  of  society — a  more  enlightened  citizen  of  the  world— 
from  the  perusal  of  passages  like  the  following.  ^'  The  fiist 
measure  for  a  country  to  adopt  is  to  form  an  army,  and  to  ndse 
a  reyenue  from  the  people  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  anny. 
Above  all^  to  form  a  government  of  such  strength  as  that  anny 
and  people  can  be  forced  by  it  to  perform  their  duty.  This  is 
the  rock  upon  which  Spain  has  split;  and  all  our  measures  ia 
any  other  country  which  should  aJBTord  hopes  of  resistance  to 
Bonaparte  should  be  directed  to  avoid  it.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  is  very  fine^  and  looks  well  in  print ;  but  I  have 
never  known  it  produce  any  thing  but  confusion.  In  Frano^ 
what  was  called  enthusiasm  was  power  and  tyranny  acting 
Ihrough  the  medium  of  popular  societies^  which  have  ended  by 
overturning  Europe  and  establishing  the  most  powerful  and 
dreadful  tyranny  that  ever  existed.  In  Spain^  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  spent  itself  in  vivas  and  vain  boasting.  The  notion 
of  its  existence  prevented  even  the  attempt  to  disciphne  the 
armies^  and  its  existence  has  been  alleged  ever  since  as  the 
excuse  for  the  rank  ignorance  of  the  officers  and  the  indiscipEne 
and  constant  misbehaviour  of  the  troops. 

^'  I  therefore  earnestly  recommend  you^  wherever  you  go,  to 
trust  nothing  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  Give  them 
a  strong,  a  just,  and,  if  possible^  a  good  government;  but, 
above  all,  a  strong  one,  which  shall  enforce  them  to  do  their 
duty  by  themselves  and  their  country ;  and  let  measures  of 
finance  to  support  an  army  go  hand  in  hand  with  measures  to 
raise  it. 

^'  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  finances  of  Great  Britam  are 
more  than  a  match  for  Bonaparte,  and  that  we  shall  have  the 
means  of  aiding  any  country  that  may  be  disposed  to  resist  his 
tyranny.  But  those  measures  are  necessarily  Emited  in  every 
country  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  specie.  This  necessary 
article  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  only  by  the  contri* 
butions  of  the  people ;  and  although  Great  Britain  can  and 
ai^;ht  to  assist  with  mooey^  as  well  as  in  other  nodes,  evciy 
effort  of  this  desGripliol^  the  principal  ^«My?iffial  aa  «dl  u 
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military  effort  ought  to  be  by  the  people  of  the  resisting 
country/* 

Though  still  m  the  month  of  January  (1812)^  active  operations 
were  soon  commenced.  The  south  of  Estremadura  was  already 
occupied  by  General  Hill ;  and  in  the  belief  that  Lord  Welling* 
ton  had  detached  a  large  body  of  his  army  into  that  proTince, 
Marmont  placed  his  army  in  extensive  cantonments^  and  felt  so 
secure,  that  he  despatched  General  Montbrun  with  three  divi* 
sions  to  the  support  of  Suchet  in  his  operations  against  Valencia. 
Bonnet  had  also  been  sent  with  a  large  force  into  the  Asturias ; 
and  a  third,  under  Dubreton,  was  directed  to  sweep  the  province 
of  Las  Montanas* 

Having  ascertained  that  the  army  of  Portugal  was  thus  weak- 
ened, the  British  commander  resolved  to  execute  his  design  of 
attaddng  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  He  instantiy  advanced  (January  6th, 
1812)  as  far  as  Grallegos ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  in- 
clemency of  the  season  did  not  resume  his  march  till  the  Sth. 
The  place  was  first  invested  by  the  light  division  only ;  but  the 
other  divisions  soon  took  part  in  the  respective  operations,  and 
were  so  distributed  as  to  be  enabled  to  move  to  the  support  of 
any  threatened  point  at  a  moment's  notice.  Upon  the  evening 
of  the  8th^  the  British  army  broke  ground  before  the  fortress, 
sustaining  a  heavy  fire ;  and  a  redoubt,  situated  on  the  great 
Teson,  was  stormed  by  a  party  of  the  light  division,  under 
lieutenant-colonel  Colbome.  The  reduction  of  the  fortress 
was  then  intrusted  to  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  whose  experience 
and  ability  pointed  him  out  as  the  worthy  successor  to  Sir 
Brent  Spencer,  and  also  as  second  in  command.  It  was  only, 
however,  on  the  9th  that  the  first  parallel  was  established,  and 
the  batteries  regularly  traced  out.  A  fortified  convent  was  next 
carried  by  a  detachment  of  light  infantry  companies,  and  the 
defenders  taken  by  surjMrise ;  a  lodgment  was  formed  in  it,  and 
the  sap  was  carried  on  to  the  line  of  the  second  paralleL  To 
support  the  besieging  fcurce,  in  case  the  enemy  should  attack. 
Lord  WriUngton  wrote  to  General  Hill,  whose  movement  upon 
Merida  iMd  answered  every  purpose  for  whidi  it  was  intended, 
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directing  him  to  fell  back  to  the  frontiers  of .  Portugal^  with  his 
right  at  Portalegre,  his  centre  and  head-quarters  at  Niza^  and- 
two  brigades  of  infantry  at  Castello  Branco.  By  these  excellent 
dispositions  he  effectually  prevented  any  interruption  of  his 
operations  by  the  enemy  on  the  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Alagon 
towards  the  frontier  of  Lower  Beira ;  for  General  Hill^  command- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Tagus^  would  be  enabled  to  cross  at  least 
as  fast  as  the  enemy  could  advance  by  the  vale  of  Placentia. 
Lord  Wellington  thought  it  highly  probable  that  Marmont 
would  return  immediately^  as  great  doubts  were  entertained  by 
the  ministers  and  generals  at  Madrid  of  the  expediency  of  his 
movements  to  the  eastward^  intelligence  having  already  been 
received  by  them  that  the  British  had  constructed  a  bridge  on 
the  Agueda*  But  having  taken  every  precaution  to  cover  his 
operations^  he  now  pressed  the  siege  with  vigour.  Upon  the 
14th  the  garrison  made  a  spirited  sortie^  and^  in  the  culpable 
absence  of  the  guards  succeeded  in  entering  the  trenches^  driving 
before  them  the  workmen^  armed  only  with  spade  and  mattock ; 
but  on  the  alarm  being  given^  the  assailants  were  repulsed  with 
litUe  loss  on  the  side  of  the  besiegers.  From  the  15th  to  the 
I9th  the  completion  of  the  second  parallel^  die. communication 
with  that  work^  and  the  approach  by  sap  towards  the  crest  of 
the  glacis ;  the  advance  from  the  left  of  the  first  parallel^  down 
the  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the  convent  of  San  Francisco^  up 
to  a  position  from  which  the  walls  of  the  fausse  brayt  and  of  the 
town  were  seen^  on  which  the  first  battery  was  erected  on  the 
18th,  all  showed  the  active  mind  which  directed  these  ope- 
rations. 

Although  at  this  time  reports  arrived  of  Marmont's  approach, 
yet  ignorant  of  his  adversary's  progress,  in  strong  force.  Lord 
Wellington  stood  equally  well  prepared  for  a  general  ac* 
tion.  On  the  19th  two  practicable  breaches  having  been  com- 
pleted, one  in  ihefau$$e  braye,  the  other  in  the  main  wall,  orders 
were  instantly  given  for  storming  the  place,  though  the  approaches 
had  not  been  brought  to  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  and  the  coun- 
terscarp of  the  ditch  was  still  entire.    The  gallant  Picton  was 
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intrusted  with  the  attack  of  the  main  breach^  with  the  brigades 
of  Major-general  Mackinnon  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell. 
The  storming  parties  consisted  of  the  light  companies  of  the  di« 
vision^  of  the  74th^  under  Major  Manners^  and  a  demonstration 
was  made  to  the  right  with  five  companies,  led  by  Lieutenant- 
colonel  OToole. 

Headed  by  another  storming  party,  under  Major  Napier  of 
the  5  2d,  the  light  division  was  directed  to  carry  the  smaller 
breach,  while  General  Pack  was  to  make  a  false  attack  on  the 
outwork  of  San  Jago  and  the  convent  of  La  Caridada,  and  to 
convert  it  into  a  real  assault  should  circumstances  render  it 
practicable.    Lord  Wellington  having  directed  that  the  different 
parties  should  be  brought  as  close  as  it  was  possible  to  the* 
several  points  of  attack,  on  the  night  of  the  19th  Colonel  Camp* 
bell,  with  the  94th,  descended  the  counterscarp  by  ropes,  and 
alently  gained  the  breach  unobserved.    This  unexpected  good 
fortune  suggested  to  Campbell  the  idea  of  at  once  storming  the 
town,  though  not  so  instructed,  and  he  had  only  the  battalion  of 
the  5th  and  one  wing  of  the  94th  at  his  command ;  but,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  he  rushed,  at  their  head,  into  the  breach* 
But  just  as  he  reached  the  summit  he  heard  the  order  given  for 
the  enemy's  artillery  to  fire.  At  this  signal  the  whole  of  the  little 
party^  by  the  example  of  their  colonel,  threw  themselves  flat 
upon  their  faces.    They  heard  the  storm  of  shot  and  shells 
sweeping  over  them ;  they  could  feel  the  concussion  and  the 
rash  of  air  as  they  sprung  to  their  feet,  and  again  pressing  for- 
ward, cleared  the  entire  breach,  and  boldly  pushed  for  the  ram- 
parts.  Here,  unfortunately,  they  came  upon  a  wide  ditch,  whieh 
the  flying  enemy  had  crossed,  but  neglected  to  move  one  of  the 
planks  by  which  they  had  crossed ;  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost ; 
they  followed,  and  reaching  the  ramparts  on  the  right,  drove 
the  artillerymen  from  the  guns,  and  carried  every  thing  before 
them.     If  the  gallant  little  party  had  been  now  seconded,  the 
place  was  won ;  but  in  vain  they  looked  out  for  support,  General 
Mackinnon  had  not  appeared,  and  the  garrison,  seeing  their  iso- 
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lated  position^  instantly  commenced  a  desperate  attadc  on  Ike 
assailants.  It  was  now  Colonel  Campbell^  aware  of  the  iinmi* 
nent  peril,  after  giving  a  single  volley,  oidered  his  men  to  daige^ 
and  led  them  up  with  snch  celerity  and  vigomr,  that  the  French 
were  again  seized  with  a  panic,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  fled. 
So  rapidly  was  all  this  done,  that  when  the  British  first  appeared 
on  the  ramparts,  they  were  fired  at  by  their  own  coni^rymen 
oatside  the  walls,  not  supposing  it  possible  that  the  place  could 
have  been  already  stormed — a  singular  fact|  whidi  stands  ahnort 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  sieges.  It  was  an  exploit  wUdi 
might  well  excite  the  admiration  of  the  army,  and  the 
in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  diflerent  historians  of  the 
fay  Colonels  Jones  and  Napier,*  no  less  than  by  the 
historian  of  his  own  actions,  which  we  are  here  treating^ 
Hie  effect  which  it  produced,  and  the  impoitance,  as  a  me* 
morable  example  of  British  heroism,  which  must  always  attaiA 
to  it. 

The  force  of  General  Mackinnon  appeared  as  the  gallant 
Campbell  was  in  the  act  of  routing  the  enemy;  and  was  at 
first  received  with  a  storm  of  grape  and  musketry,  which 
caused  severe  loss ;  but^  emulating  the  conduct  of  the  brave 
5  th  and  94th,  they  too  pressed  forward  and  cleared  the  breadu 
The  moment,  however,  that  Mackinnon  and  a  few  foUowen 
gained  the  rampart,  the  explosion  of  an  expence  magasine  de- 
prived the  attacking  party  of  its  brave  leader  and  some  of  his 
officers,  while  the  garrison  maintained  a  destructive  fire  firom 
behind  an  interior  retrenchment,  till  a  fresh  force  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  besiegers.  Opposite  to  the  lesser  breads 
General  Vandeleur's  brigade  advanced  at  the  appointed 
time  to  the  assault.  It  was  here  that,  on  gaining  the  glacis 
with  his  division,  the  brave  Craufurd — so  long  respected  and 
beloved  by  the  whole  army— received  his  death-wound,  and 
Vandeleur,  Colbome,  and  Napier,  who  led  the  storming  party» 

*  An  exact  and  detailed  account  of  it  is  also  giren  by  Lord  Londondeny. 
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ivere  oftrried  sway  irovuded.  Bat  the  troops,  ondaanted,  con* 
tiimed  to  adwice,  the  breach  was  cleared,  and  the  ramparts 
'Hate  soon  swept  from  end  to  end* 

At  the  same  time  General  Pack's  escalade  proved  equally 
ifol,  and  the  town  was  won — ^the  garrison  flying  on  every 
in  confiiston,  and  all  who  ooold  not  effect  their  escape^ 
yiriding  themaelves  prisoners.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that» 
aftsr  having  given  proofii  of  heroism,  of  perfect  coolness  and 
diBG^ne  aacbt  as  we  have  recounted — after  so  gallant  and 
mooQMfida  8torm-HK>  quickly  executed,  during  whkh  no  peca* 
fiar  obstables  occurred  to  madden  the  passions  of  the  soldiers^ 
the  same  men  who  performed  these  arduous  feats  should  have 
been  capaUe  of  staining  honours  so  nobly  won,  by  the  fieicest 
fipine,  the  wildest  and  most  d^rading  excesses.  It  was  not 
til  late  the  ensuing  morning  that  the  excited  passions  of  the 
aslfiery  could  be  controlled  and  again  subjected  to  discipline, 
aad  an  end  put  to  those  scenes  which  no  one  was  more  eager 
mA  strenuous  in  dosing,  by  the  strong  arm  where  moral  means 
were  found  ineffectual,  than  Lord  Wellington. 

Hie  Ices  of  the  allies  was  severe,  though  less  than  was  an* 
titipated,  and  the  commander-in-chief  dwelt  with  pride  upon 
tb«  consummate  skill  and  courage  with  which  all  the  operations 
had  been  conducted.  There  were  only  1310  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  while  of  the  garrison  1700  were  made  prisoners,  and 
tkeir  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  estimated  at  more  than  1000 
men.  A  battering  train  of  forty-four  pieces^  large  quantities  of 
ammunition^  stands  of  arms^  and  stores  of  provisions^  formed 
paxt  of  this  proud  day's  trophies.  That  which  rendered  it  the 
more  extraordinary  and  the  more  honourable  was  the  inclemency 
^  tke  season,  its  suddenness  and  rapid  progress,  which  allowed 
no  time  for  rescue,  and  the  no  distant  neighbourhood  of  a  su- 
perior and  formidable  army,  led  by  one  of  the  ablest  tacticians 
of  Napoleon,  who,  completely  taken  by  surprise,  had  failed  to 
give  the  British  general  credit  for  so  daring  an  attempt.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  he  counted  upon  compelling  his 
adversary  to  raise  the  siege,  as  he  expressly  states  in  his  reports^ 
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^^  that  be  was  aboat  to  march  against  the  enemy  at  the  bead  of 
60^000  men^  and  that  Berthier,  to  whom  they  are  addressed, 
might  expect  to  hear  of  events  as  fortunate  as  glorious  for  thf 
French  army/' 

Upon  the  20th  of  the  same  month  (January^  1812)^  witbm 
a  few  days^  Marmont  bad  the  mortification  to  put  on  recoid 
^^  that,  on  the  16th^  the  English  batteries  had  actually  op^oed 
fire;,  and  that^  on  the  19th,  the  fortress  was  carried  by  stcnn, 
and  fell  into  the  power  of  the  enemy*  There  is  somelihiig  so 
incomprdiensible  in  this  that  I  allow  mysdf  no  observition* 
I  am  not  yet  provided  with  the  requisite  information.'' 

The  sm'prise  of  the  French  marshal,  and  the  incompieheiH 
sible  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo^  were  the  best  testimonial  whidi 
could  be  offered  to  the  superior  skill  and  intdUigence  of  tte 
British  commander ;  to  the  gallantry,  promptness,  and  devotel 
bravery  of  his  officers  and  troops^  all  which  appeared  so  ma>' 
vellous  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy*  In  his  despatch  to  tte 
secretary  of  state^  however,  there  was  no  mystery  in  the  opinicn 
of  Lord  Wellington^  and  he  spoke  of  the  fall  of  this  import- 
ant fortress  as  the  natural  result  of  the  measures  which  beted 
adopted.  ^^  You  will  receive,'^  he  says  (GaUegos^  20th  Janu- 
ary), ''with  this,  the  account  of  the  successful  termination  of 
our  operation  in  half  the  time  that  I  told  you  it  would  take,  md 
less  than  half  the  time  which  the  French  spent  in  taking  the 
same  place  from  the  Spaniards,  as  you  wiU  see  by  referring  to 
the  despatches  of  that  period.  Marmont  is  collecting  his  arny* 
He  was  to  be  at  Salamanca  to-morrow,  and  he  talks  of  raisoig 
the  siege  with  50,000  men  on  the  29th.^' 

The  Spanish  government  was  not  insensible  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  acquisition ;  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  the  churches, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  passed  by  acclamation  to  the  conqaeror 
in  the  Cortes.  They  also  conferred  upon  him,  as  a  more  last* 
ing  mark  of  the  national  gratitude,  the  dignity  of  a  grandee  of 
the  first  class,  with  the  title  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that,  at  such  a  moment,  when  ftesh 
victories  and  honours  attended  him,  this  great  man — never  fof- 
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getfal  of  the  olaims  of  friendship  and  hamanity — ^was  actively 
engaged  in  alleviating  the  suflferings  of  the  relations  and  orphan 
lemiilies  of  the  wounded  and  the  ftdlen.  The  following  passages 
will  show  how  delicate  and  nohle  was  the  language  he  employed 
upon  these  occasions ;  what  high  feeling  and  discrimination  it 
at  onoe  evinced^  such  as  could  be  dictated  only  by  a  humane 
and  g^erous  mind.  To  Lady  Sarah  Napier  he  writes :  ^'  I  am 
sorry  to  tell  you  that  your  son  George  was  again  wounded  in 
fte  right  arm  so  badly  last  nighty  in  the  storm .  of  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigO)  that  it  was  necessary  to  amputate  it  above  the  elbow. 
He^  however,  bore  the  operation  remarkably  well;  and  I  have 
seen  him  this  morning  quite  well,  free  from  pain  and  fever^ 
and  enjoying  highly  his  success  before  he  had  received  his 
wound.  When  he  did  receive  it,  he  only  desired  that  I  might 
be  informed  that  he  had  led  his  men  to  the  top  of  the  breach 
before  he  had  fallen. 

^^  Having  such  sons,  I  am  aware  that  you  expect  to  hear  of 
those  misfortunes  which  I  have  more  than  once  had  to  com- 
municate to  you ;  and,  notwithstanding  your  affection  for  them^ 
you  have  so  just  a  notion  of  the  value  of  the  distinction  they 
aie  daily  acquiring  for  themselves,  by  their  gallantry  and  good 
conduct,  that  their  misfortunes  do  not  make  so  deep  an  im- 
pression upon  you.  Under  such  circumstances  I  perform  the 
task  which  I  have  taken  upon  myself  with  less  reluctance 
hoping,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  will  be  the  last  occasion  on 
which  I  shall  have  to  address  you  upon  such  a  subject,  and  that 
your  brave  sons  will  be  spared  to  you.'' 

Nor  is  the  following  a  less  remarkable  proof  of  the  manner 
in  -which  he  interested  himself  for  the  survivors  of  the  brave 
officers  who  fell  in  the  service  of  their  country.  It  is  addressed 
to  Lord  Aylmer  (Gallegos,  20th  January,  1812).  ^^My  dear 
Lord,— Tour  brother-in-law.  General  Mackinnon,  was  imfor- 
tonately  blown  up  by  the  explosion  of  one  of  the  enemy's 
magazines  on  the  ramparts  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  after  he  had  led 
the  stonn  of  the  breach  by  his  brigade.  I  have  recommended 
bis  widow  and  children,  if  he  has  any,  to  Mr.  Perceval;  and  I 
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have  informed  him  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  appitie 
him  of  the  state  of  the  circomstances  in  which  they  hare  been 
left.  You  must  perform  this  task ;  and  wait  upon  Mr.  Feroevaly 
and  tell  him  you  do  so  by  my  desire.^  How  mueh  in  few 
words  !-*-words  which  speak  powerfully  and  deddedly— 4eaTiii; 
no  room  to  doubt  or  question  the  good  which  is  to  be  done; 
and  to  be  done  immediately,  as  here  recommended,  or  radier 
commanded.  There  is  no  request,  no  solicitation;  you  mmd 
perform  it — Mr.  Perceval  shali  be  apprised— «nd  the  whole  is 
l^aoed  upon  the  broad  basis  of  social  obligation  and  manly 
duty. 

From  this  period  we  trace  a  remarkable  change  in  liie 
opinion  of  government  and  the  people  of  Spain  with  regard 
to  Lord  Wdlington.  His  talents,  proved  by  a  series  of  splen* 
did  successes,  had  already,  indeed,  extorted  their  respect;  bal 
his  real  character  was  little  understood,  and  less  estimated*  The 
beneficent  influence  of  his  counsels  and  example  had  been 
proportionally  limited ;  he  was  both  envied  and  mistrusted— 
«ven  accused  of  apathy,  or  lending  himself  to  the  designs  of 
the  enemy,  for  refusing  to  commit  his  army  with  the  raw 
levies  of  Spain;  and  it  was  not  till  he  found  himself  sufi* 
Gently  powerful  to  save  their  towns  and  armies,  and  to  gain 
battles  in  the  open  field,  that  they  gave  him  credit  for  sincerity 
•of  purpose,  and  the  genius  and  skill  which  achieved  their  de- 
liverance. Once  strong  enough  to  become  a  liberator  and  a 
benefactor,  their  enthusiasm,  and  their  confidence  in  him,  knew 
no  bounds ;  his  influence  was  felt  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in 
the  field — ^they  became  really  his  allies ;  he  marshalled  their 
armies  and  inspired  them  by  his  precepts  and  his  example,  till, 
like  the  Portuguese,  they  soon  fought  side  by  side  with  British 
heroes.  The  same  eflect  was  produced  in  England,  where, 
until  about  this  time.  Lord  Wellington  had  never  been  righfly 
appreciated,  and  was  still  less  popular.  His  force  of  character 
indeed,  and  his  victories,  had  gained  the  respect  of  all  parties; 
but  his  high  and  varied  attainments,  his  motives,  his  noble  and 
humane  qualities,  were  comparatively  unknown,  or  lost  in  the 
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eooiaderation  of  his  miHtary  aervioes.  But  it  y/nm  not  so  in 
Ae  year  1812,  when  he  began  to  wield  a  combined  force  auf* 
fidendy  powerful  to  bring  his  great  qoalities,  his  moral  inflm* 
enoe  and  opinions,  and  his  enlightened  political  views  into 
more  foil  display;  when  his  principles  of  action  extended  into 
the  camps  of  our  European  allies;  and  when  the  gigantic 
fabric  raised  by  Napoleon  began  to  tremble,  as  he  so  truly 
predicted,  with  the  general  shock. 

It  was  at  this  eventful  era,  with  the  tide  of  public  opinion 
taming  calmly,  but  strongly  in  his  favour,  that  Lord  Welling- 
ton, amidst  the  general  applause  of  his  country,  received  the 
thanks  of  the  British  parliament  for  himself  and  his  brave 
companions  in  arms ;  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  Earl  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  an  annuity  of  2000/.  a-year  annexed 
to  his  new  title. 

Meantime^  the  affairs  of  Spain  began  to  assume  a  more 
promising  appearance ;  and  had  its  government  and  its  leaders 
known  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  support  given  by  the 
successes  of  a  Wellington,  and  the  diversions  operated  in  their 
favour  by  the  able  movements  of  General  Hill,  the  war  must 
have  been  more  speedily  decided.  The  guerillas  of  Catalonia 
were  still  active ;  in  the  north  Dorsenne  was  compelled  to  eva- 
cuate the  Asturias  and  part  of  Leon  to  succour  Ciudad  Rodrigo> 
which  had  fallen.  Disappointed  in  his  main  design,  Marmont 
from  this  time  found  every  thing  run  counter ;  one  oversight 
led  to  a  series  of  errors  and  difficulties,  which  found  their  solu- 
tion only  in  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  His  sole  hope  lay  in  the 
imprudence  and  apathy  of  the  Spaniards,  who  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  Dorsenne's  retreat,  and  the  error  committed  by 
himself  in  not  earlier  advancing  against  the  allies.  Galicia, 
although  wholly  freed  from  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  made 
no  effort  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  retreating  force  with 
the  army  of  Marmont;  when  a  movement  like  this  would  have 
completely  deranged  the  plan  of  operations  now  meditated  by 
the  French  commander.  At  the  same  time  it  is  just  to  observe 
that  Galicia,  though  late,  had  the  patriotism  to  raise  a  force 
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of  10^000  men^  which  operated^  in  some  degree,  as  a  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  the  allied  army,  while  it  could  not  pre- 
vent Marmont  from  concentrating  his  forces  with  a  view  of 
redeeming  his  past  mistake,  and  falling  unawares  on  his  wily 
adversary. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

(1812  to  1814.) 

Progress  of  the  Allies — Renewed  efforts  of  Napoleon — Siege  of  Badajoz— 
Expedition  under  Lord  William  Bentinck — Opinions  of  Lord  Wellington 
— His  masterly  dispositions — Gallant  exploit  of  Colonel  Campbell— Fall 
of  fiadajoz^Plans  of  Marmont  frustrated-;  Discord  amongst  the  French 
generals  —  Successes  of  the  guerillas  — Active  operations  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington— Able  movements — Successes  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill — Favourable 
aspect  of  the  war — Views  and  opinions  of  Lord  Wellington — Policy  of 
Napoleon  —  The  continental  system — Change  of  affairs — The  Russian 
campaign — Progress  of  the  allies — Cautious  system  pursued  by  Lord  WeL 
lington — Opinions  and  conduct  at  this  period — ^Traits  and  characteristics 
— New  operations — Marmont  retreats  before  him  —  Strictures  on  the 
campaign  by  different  writers — Triumphant  refutation  by  Lord  Welling- 
ton—Battle of  Salamanca — Its  results — Interesting  discussion— General 
retfeat  of  the  French  armies. 

The  morlification  of  Marmont,  and  of  Napoleon  himself^  at 
the  loss  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  at  the  progress  of  the  allies,  and  in 
particular,  the  successful  demonstrations  of  General  Hill,  which 
enabled  both  the  Spanish  generals  and  the  guerillas,  to  act  with 
raiewed  vigour,  was  manifested  by  the  daring  efforts  they  now 
made  to  recover  their  lost  ground,  to  regain  their  moral  ascend- 
ancy by  overwhelming  numbers,  and  to  recapture  that  city, 
the  loss  of  which  had  dimmed  the  lustre  of  the  imperial  arms. 
The  French  marshal  assembled  in  haste  his  scattered  forces 
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tipon  the  Tormes ;  he  issued  orders  for  the  preparation  of 
rations  at  Banos  for  20^000  men ;  made  strong  demonstrations 
towards  the  valley  of  Alagon^  and  threatened  the  lost  fortress, 
before  it  could  be  placed  in  a  state  of  defence,  by  a  manceuvre  to 
turn  the  allied  positions  by  the  Puerto  de  Perales.  But  pene- 
trating his  design.  Lord  Wellington  took  effective  measures  to 
counteract  it ;  he  strengthened  the  defences  of  the  place,  was 
prepared  to  cut  off  the  troops  which  should  threaten  his 
positions,  and  ordered  Hill  to  move  quickly  upon  Moraleja, 
while  he  himself  showed  a  front  upon  the  Agueda  and  Bayllo, 
and  taking  Marmont  between  two  fires,  drove  back  the  attack- 
ing corps  upon  General  Hill.  This  quick  and  masterly  foil  of 
his  adversary's  plans  did  not  escape  the  eye  of  so  practised  a 
tactician  as  Marmont;  his  designs  were  nipped  in  the  bud; 
and  having  thus  secured  his  former  conquest,  the  active 
g^ius  of  the  British  commander  instantly  formed  the  project 
of  secretly  crossing  the  Tagus,  and  reducing  Badajoz,  before 
the  French  marshals,  Soult  and  Marmont,  could  take  effectual 
measures  for  its  relief.  Though  the  divisions  of  Bonet  and  Sou- 
ham  had  joined  the  army  of  Portugal,  and  were  employed  in 
watching  the  allied  movements,  though  it  consisted  of  eight 
divisions,  the  whole  of  which  were  in  Castile,  supported  by  the 
army  of  the  south,  he  was  not  deterred  from  his  project,  and 
gave  directions  which  secured  the  active  co-operation  of  what 
has  justly  been  termed  his  right  arm, — the  corps  of  Hill. 
**  When  we  shall  attack  Badajoz,"  he  says,  ^^  we  must  expect 
that  the  army  of  Portugal  will  naturally  cross  the  Tagus  by 
their  bridge  of  Almaraz,  and  they  would  be  obliged,  at  the 
season  of  the  year  in  which  I  propose  to  undertake  this  opera* 
tion,  to  go  round  even  by  Toledo,  if  we  could  destroy  their 
bridge  and  other  esUblishments  at  that  place.  This  is  what 
I  wish  you  to  attempt.''  The  writer  then  goes  into  a  variety 
of  details,  which  shows  his  extensive  and  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  minutest  affairs  and  localities  of  the  places  in  whadi 
any  importuit  operation  was  to  take  plaee»    Much  also  was 
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left  to  Uie  skill  and  undoubted  judgment  of  Oenenl  Hill^  and 
it  is  added  in  a  postscript,  ^^  You  wiU^  of  course,  ccdlect  your 
corps  from  this  side  of  the  Tagus,  wheneTer  you  please/^ 

In  pursuance,  also^  of  the  system  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded^  of  more  active  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Spa* 
niards,  and  of  his  increased  influence  and  reputation  which  he 
had  acquired.  Lord  Wellington  engaged  the  support  of  Balles- 
teros^  and  other  chiefs,  in  his  projected  operations;  and  he 
now  wrote  to  his  brother,  the  Hon.  H.  Wellesley  (GaUegos, 
Jan.  1812),  as  the  British  agent  at  the  Spanish  court,  recom- 
mending a  powerful  combination  for  the  same  purpose.  "  Bal- 
lesteros  should  be  reinforced  to  the  utmost  extent,  without  loss 
of  time.  This  expedition,  and  the  advantages  likely  to  result 
from  it,  should  be  held  out  to  him ;  and  measures  should  be 
taken  for  equipping  him,  either  from  Cadiz  or  Gibraltar,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  his  success.  By  welUtimed  and 
vigorous  measures,  he  may  be  of  the  utmost  use  to  us ;  and  he 
need  incur  no  risk,  as  he  need  not  quit  his  den  at  Gibraltar 
till  he  shall  find  Soult  in  movement  against  me/^ 

How  well,  likewise,  he  employed  the  new  influence  he  had 
acquired  both  over  the  government  and  the  generals,  appears 
in  the  following  passage  :  '^  I  have  received  from  government 
the  approbation  of  the  orders  which  I  had  given  respecting 
Carthagena.  They  have,  however,  called  my  attention  to  the 
state  and  safety  of  the  Balearic  Islands.  I  believe  General 
OlI>onnell  has  been  appointed  to  command  in  those  islands. 
I  could  write  to  him  if  I  could  depend  upon  this  report  being 
true  ;  but  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  communi- 
cate with  him,  and  let  me  know  in  what  way  he  may  think  I 
can  be  useful  to  him.^ 

While  materials  were  thus  preparing  for  fresh  successes^ 
imder  the  tutelary  genius  of  Portugal,  his  example  and  earnest 
exhortations  were  not  lost,  as  heretofore,  upon  the  able  chiefs 
and  Teteran  soldiers  of  Spain,  for  whom,  in  particular  a  few 
leadefs   of    the  guerillas^    he  entertained  a  sincere  respects 
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General  Lacy,  who  succeeded  Campoverde  in  Catalonia,  made 
a  dashing  attempt  upon  Tarragona,  supported  by  a  Bntish 
squadron,  then  cruising  off  the  coasts.    With  a  strong  mooa- 
tain  force  of  10,000  guerillas  and  regulars,  he  rushed  suddenly 
from  the  hills,  and  invested  the  place ;  upon  which  Decaea 
despatched  a  French   division,  under  Mathieu,  to  raise  the 
siege,  or  bring  him  to  an  action.    The  adverse  forces  were 
exactly  equal ;  the  French  reached  Villa  Franca  on  the  22d  of 
January,  and,  the  better  to  deceive  Lacy  as  to  the  amount 
the  troops  were  brought  up  in  successive  detachments.    To 
this  stratagem  they  owed  their  success ;  in  the  idea  that  he 
was  threatened  only  with  a  single  brigade.  Lacy  offered  battle; 
and  after  a  long  and  well-contested  struggle,  was  compelled  to 
retire  through  the  mountains  towards  Cervera,  with  the  loss  of 
his  expected  prize,  and  of  his  artillery.    At  the  same  time, 
Decaen  advanced  against  Sarsfield  and  Rovira,  and,  notwith- 
standing  his  well-practised  manoeuvres,  was  repeatedly  foiled 
and  repulsed  by  those  able   chieftains,  in  several  desultory 
affairs  near  Vich  and  Manresa.     Still,  the  advantages  obtained 
by  Suchet  were  pushed  by  that  distinguished  commander  with 
his  usual  good  fortune.     He  became  master  of  Guardia,  Denia, 
Alzira,  and  St.  Felippe ;  and  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  gates  of 
Alicant,  Pensicola  was  the  only  fortified  place  in  possession 
of  the  Spaniards.     Soon  afterwards.  General  Montbrun  arrived 
at  Almanza  with  three  divisions,  and  instantly  marched  upon 
Alicant,  in  hopes  of  taking  it  by  surprise.     But  the  attempt, 
as  had  been  predicted  by  Marshal  Suchet,  failed ;  and  the  dis- 
appointed general  rejoined  the  army  of  Marmont. 

To  complete  his  line  of  fortresses,  Suchet  next  detached  a 
division  of  his  army,  under  Severoli,  to  open  an  attack  upon 
the  fort  of  Pensicola.  It  is  a  place  of  immense  strength,  built 
upon  a  rock,  and  had  a  garrison  of  1000  men ;  yet  the  governor, 
Navarro,  was  base  enough  to  capitulate,  after  refusing  to  admit 
the  English,  and  with  means  to  hold  out  for  two  months ;  sixty- 
six  guns,  and  large  stores  of  provision  and  ammunition  falling  into 
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fhe  hands  of  the  enemy.  But  this  loss  was  in  part  compen- 
sated by  the  success  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  souths  where 
BaUesteros  attacked  the  French  general,  Maransin  (Feb.  1 6th)^ 
near  Cartama,  and  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  put  him  to  the 
rout,  and  pursued  him  to  the  gates  of  Malaga,  a  victory  which^ 
in  addition  to  the  operations  of  the  guerillas  in  different 
quarters,  assisted  as  some  diversion  to  the  main  design,  now 
fully  matured,  of  surprising  the  strong  fortress  of  Badajoz* 
With  this  view.  Lord  Wellington  had  conducted  his  enterprise 
with  the  utmost  secrecy ;  the  artillery  had  been  embarked  in 
vessels  firom  Lisbon,  as  if  intended  for  another  destination,  and 
afterwards  reshipped  into  boats,  in  which  it  was  conveyed  up 
the  river  Salao  to  Alcacer  de  Sal.  It  was  thence  conveyed 
across  the  Alentejo  to  Badajoz,  by  a  route  calculated  to  elude 
the  suspicions  of  the  enemy. 

£very  precaution  having  been  taken,  on  the  6th  of  March 
the  allied  army  moved  rapidly  to  the  southward,  and  reached 
£lvas  on  the  11th,  leaving  a  single  division,  covered  by  a  few 
cavalry  posts,  on  the  Agueda.  By  the  l7th  the  whole  force 
had  crossed  the  Guadiana,  and  Badajoz  was  immediately  in- 
vested. While  Marshal  Beresford  and  General  Picton  con- 
ducted the  siege  with  the  third,  fourth,,  and  light  divisions*  Sir 
Thomas  Graham  was  detached  with  the  first,  sixth,  and  seventh 
of  infantry.  General  Slade's  and  General  Le  Marchant^s  bri- 
gades of  cavalry  to  Los  Santos,  Zafra  and  Llerena,  in  com- 
munication with  General  Hill,  who,  with  the  second  division, 
the  Portuguese  division  of  General  Hamilton,  and  one  brigade 
of  cavalry,  advanced  from  his  cantonments,  near  Albuquerque, 
to  Almandrelejo  and  Merida.  These  movements  compelled 
the  corps  under  General  Drouet  to  fall  back  from  Villa  Franca 
upon  Homachos,  and,  by  drawing  the  attention  of  Marmont 
and  Soult,  acted  as  a  favourable  diversion  to  the  operations  of 
the  Spanish  generals.  On  the  night  of  the  l7th  tiie  weather, 
which  had  been  remarkably  clear,  became  lowering  and  tem- 
pestaous,  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  and  the  extreme 
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coU^  80  umisual  at  that  seaaon^  annoyed  die  heAegngwnof 
not  a  little ;  thonghy  so  far  from  relaxing  in  &eir  eflfortB,  diey 
availed  themadves  of  the  darknesa  to  break  ground  iridun 
one  hundred  and  sixty  yards  of  Fort  Piourinay  unobaerred  by 
the  enemy.  The  ensuing  day  a  heayy  cannonade  opened  from 
the  town^  but  produced  little  effect:  a  apiriled  sortie  vu 
attempted  on  the  evening  of  the  19tfaj  in  'which  Colonel 
Fletdber  vraa  wounded,  and  Captain  Cuthbert  killed;  but  it  was 
apeedily  repulsed  by  the  brigade  of  Grenend  Bowes,  Tbe 
heavy  raina  continued,  and  on  the  night  of  the  21st  the  bridge 
across  the  Guadiana  was  carried  away  by  the  sudden  flood; 
an  accident  which  interrupted  the  supplies,  which  could 
<Hily  be  inadequatdy  conveyed  by  a  temporary  flying  bridge. 
The  trenches  on  the  low  ground  were  also  flooded;  tbe 
vicinity  had  the  appearance  of  a  lake ;  and  the  sounds  of  the 
tempest^  and  the  roaring  of  the  streams,  gave  to  the  whole 
scene  around  the  aspect  of  a  northern  winter.  It  became 
requisite  to  employ  double  working  parties ;  some  to  dear  off 
the  waters,  while  others  were  engaged  in  protecting  or  ad- 
vancing  the  works.  Before  the  24th  several  batteries  were 
raised;  and,  still  persevering  and  undismayed,  fire  was  opened 
next  day  on  Fort  Picurina,  and  Iiord  Wellington  personally 
superintended  the  preparations  for  an  assault. 

The  importance,  in  £act,  which  Lord  Wellington  attached  to 
this  conquest,  impelled  him  to  make  every  effort  in  his  power 
before  the  place  could  be  relieved.  In  his  despatch  to  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  from  his  camp  before  Badajoz  (26th  Marchi 
1812)y  he  thus  observes:  '^  I  would,  besides,  b^  leave  to  draw 
your  lordship's  attention  to  the  result  of  the  operation  I  have 
now  in  hand.  If  it  should  succeed,  and  matters  turn  out  as  I 
wish,  we  may  relieve  the  Andalusias.  But  if  I  should  succeed 
in  that  object,  I  shall  bring  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  force 
upon  me ;  and  I  cannot  expect  that,  for  some  time  at  least,  I 
shall  receive  any  assistance  from  the  Spaniards,  or  that  they 
can  make  any  material  diversion  in  my  favour.    Will  it  not^ 
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tfaoefiore,  be  neeestaory  to  draw  .to  this  anny  the  dmsum  at 
Cadis  ?  If  I  aliotdd  not  relieve  the  Andalusias,  I  beg  to  hare 
your  positive  orders  respecting  the  degree  to  which  I  shall 
leduoe  die  garrison  of  Cadia^  and  idiat  regiments  I  shall  send 
to  Lord  William  Bentinck.  I  beg  once  more  to  repeat  &Bt  it 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me,  and  always  has  been 
80,  as  far  as  I  am  personally  ooncemed,  whether  die  body  of 
troops  nnder  my  command  is  laige  or  smalL  I  shall  perform 
service  in  proportion  to  the  means  placed  at  my  disposal,  in 
comparison  widi  those  of  the  enemy,  and  adverting  to  yoar 
lordship's  instructions. 

^  We  are  getting  on  here,  notwithstanding  that  the  weadier 
is  excessively  bad.  The  constitations  of  the  troops  have  been 
so  much  shaken  with  Walcheren,  &c.  &c.,  that  I  am  always 
apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  exposing  them  to  the 
weather.  However,  I  have  them  in  tents  now;  and  I  hope 
that  die  rain  will  not  last.^ 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  during  this  bold  and  wdl* 
oondncted  campaign,  so  skilfully  and  daringly  commenced, 
the  opinions  of  a  man  whose  correct  judgment  and  high  moral 
feeling,  appear  no  less  powerfully  and  consistently  manifested 
in  his  writings  than  in  his  actions.  The  simple  expression, 
^  I  shall  perform  service  in  proportion  to  the  means  placed  at 
my  disposal,"  conveys  an  admirable  sentiment,  a  valuable 
truth,  and  ideas  of  duty  of  universal  application,  which  speak 
out  widi  scriptural  force  and  plainness,  ^  to  give  to  every  man 
his  due — ^to  do  as  we  would  have  others  do  for  us'^ — to  acquit 
ourselves  of  a  compact  and  service  required — and  no  more. 
It  conveys  a  strong  impression  of  the  mind  which  dictated  it; 
— of  a  stem  sense  of  duty,  and  perfect  justice,  which,  conscious 
of  its  painful  task,  covenants  for  nothing  beyond. 

And  if  we  here  admire  his  sound  judgment,  discrimination, 
and  force  of  character,  we  shall  find  no  less  reason  to  estimate 
at  its  value  the  nobleness  and  generosity  which  impelled  him 
to  spare  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  cities  the  horrors  of 
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boxnbaxdment ;  and  his  motives  for  thas  acting,  when  neither 
the  conduct  of  their  goTemments,  nor  the  example  of  the 
enemy^  were  calculated  to  inspire  him  with  feelings  of  gentle* 
xiess  or  forbearance.  These  sentiments  are  conveyed  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  William  Bentinck^  on  the  subject  of  an  intended 
expedition^  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  in  another  quarter.  '^  The  great  object  in  all  sieges/' 
he  observes^  ^  is  to  gain  time.  The  preparation  and  collection 
of  materials  for  a  siege  necessarily  takes  many  days  which 
might  be  employed  in  carrying  on  the  operations^  if  those 
materials  were  collected  and  prepared  beforehand. 

'*  Whatever  may  be  the  point  which  you  may  determine  to 
attack,  it  is  obvious  that  you  must  reach  it  by  sea,  and  there 
can  be  no  inconvenience  in  transporting  with  you  all  the  ma- 
terials which  you  may  require.  I  would  therefore  recommend 
to  your  lordship  to  send  an  officer  of  engineers,  at  an  early 
period  in  the  summer,  to  Majorca,  or  Minorca,  in  order  to 
prepare  large  quantities  of  fascines  and  gabions,  sand-bags, 
platforms,  &c.,  which  you  should  bring  with  you.  Intrenching 
tools,  you  will,  of  course,  bring  from  Sicily  or  Malta,  and  I 
conclude  that  you  will  depend  upon  the  fleet  for  ordnance  and 
stores. 

^'  In  all  the  sieges  which  I  have  carried  on  in  this  country, 
I  have  used  only  the  fire  of  guns,  and  principally  from  enter* 
taining  an  opinion  that  the  fire  of  mortars  and  howitzers  has 
an  effect  upon  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  alone,  and  that  a 
French  garrison  in  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese  town,  would  be 
but  little  likely  to  attend  to  the  wishes  or  feelings  of  its  in- 
habitants. By  this  measure,  I  have  diminished  considerably 
the  expense  and  difficulty  of  these  operations  ;  and,  at  all 
events,  whether  successful  or  not,  I  have  done  no  injury  to  the 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  inhabitants.  If  your  lordship  should 
be  inclined  to  try  the  effect  of  a  bombardment,  I  imagine  that 
it  will  be  necessary  that  you  should  bring  the  ordnance  and 
stores  for  it  from  Sicily  or  Malta.    .    .    .    • 

''  Marmont  appears  inclined  to  carry  on  operations  to  ths 
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northward^  and  I  may  be  obliged  to  remove  the  army  again  to 
that  quarter.  My  wish  is  to  oblige  Soult  to  evacuate  Anda« 
lusia,  which  I  should  effect,  if  I  could  be  sure  of  the  Spaniards 
holding  their  ground  in  Oalicia." 

From  the  following  passage,  it  appears  with  what  xemarkable 
secrecy  and  despatch  he  must  have  proceeded,  to  march  with 
the  allied  army,  and  place  himself  before  so  important  a  place 
as  Badajoz,  without  drawing  the  observation  of  a  wily  enemy  s 
^  If,''  he  says,  ^*  the  enemy  were  to  reconnoitre  Ciudad  Ro* 
drigo,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  they  know  that  I  amgon^ 
and  what  we  are  doing ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
stay  any  longer,  and  you  might  carry  into  exeeutitm  my  in- 
structions of  the  6th  instant'' 

Meantime,  the  first  attack  was  made  by  five  hundred  men  of 
the  third  division,  on  the  25  th  divided  into  three  detaohmentSi 
The  right  was  led  by  Major  Shaw  of  the  74tii ;  the  centre  by 
the  Hon.  Captain  Powis,  of  the  83d ;  and  the  left  by  Major 
Rudd,  of  the  77th.    Two  of  these  columns  marched  from  the 
flanks  of  the  parallel,  falling  upon  the  work  in  its  gorge,  while 
the  3d,  consisting  of  one  hundred  men,  under  Captain  Powis, 
escaladed  the  front  on  a  point  where  the  palisades  had  been  injured 
by  the  fire  of  the  batteries.    This  party  succeeded  in  effecting  an 
entrance,  and  a  contest,  hand  to  hand,  ensued.     It  was  a  per- 
fect mdl^e,  in  the  old  style,  of  carrying  a  castle  fort,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  chroniclers,  both  sides  being  mingled  in  close 
fight — ^as  on  a  deck  of  a  man-of-war,  till  the  opportune  arrival 
of  the  columns  from  the  gorge  decided  the  contest,  after  a 
sharp  and  gallant  action.     Here  the  commander  and  eighty- 
six  men  were  made  prisoners ;  the  remainder  were  killed  in  the 
fort,  or  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  inundation  of  the 
Rivillas.    All  the  chief  ofiicers  of  the  colomms  were  also  killed 
or  wounded,  and  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  assailants  exceeded 
two  hundred  men. 

The  alarm-bell  was  now  rung  in  the  fort  and  town ;  fire*balls 
were  seen  in  all  directions,  and  a  general  fire  was  opened  from 
every  quarter,  as  well  as  from  the  ramparts.     At  the  same 
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moment  the  garrison  made  a  sortie^  but  were  soon  driven  back 
by  tbe  force  which  covered  the  attack.  The  besiegers  kept  tip 
a  heavy  fire  during  the  night. 

The  Pecurina,  thus  dashingly  won^  the  assailants  continued 
their  second  parallel  with  small  loss ;  on  the  26th  two  breaching 
batteries  commenced  fire  within  three  hundred  yards;  and^  on 
the  30th^  the  army  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  the  8th 
division ;  and  the  siege  was  pressed  with  the  utmost  activity 
and  vigour.    The  French  had  no  time  to  lose ;  and  Sonlt  now 
advanced  with  all  his  force^  while  Hill  and  Graham  were  gra« 
dually  retiring  upon  Albuera.    Marmont,  too,  taking  advantage 
of  circumstances^  crossed  the  Portugnese  frontier  to  direaten 
the  rear  of  the  allies.     Masking  Ciudad  Rodrigo  asid  Almeida^ 
he  marched  by  Sabugal  upon  Guarda  and  Castello  Branco, 
laying  the  country  waste  far  into  the  Sierra  de  Estrelhu    He 
drove  the  cavalry  of  the  allies,  left  in  observation,  back  upoa 
the  Tagus,  and  pushed  closely  a  large  body  of  militia,  which, 
under  Generals  Trant  and  Wilson,  retreated  hastily  towards 
Celorico.     Under  such  difficulties  were  the  repeated  efiforta 
against  Badajoz  carried  on ;  by  the  6th  of  April  three  laige 
breaches  were  announced,  and  instant  orders  given  for  the 
assault.    Kcton  first  led  up  his  division  to  take  the  castle  by 
escalade*    The  4th  and  light  divisions,  led  by  Generals  ColviUe 
and  Barnard,  were  to  storm  the  bastions  of  La  Trinidada  and 
Santa  Maria,  and  in  the  connecting  curtain.     Greneral  Lrith, 
with  the  5th,  was  to  escalade  the  rampart  near  the  western 
gate ;  and  the  left  brigade,  under  Major-general  Walker,  was 
to  make  a  feint  on  Fort  Pardeleras,  and  turn  it  into  a  real 
attack,  if  advisable.     The  Portuguese  brigade  under  Power 
was  to  threaten  the  T6te-du-Pont,  and  other  works,  on  the 
right  of  the  river.     Two  hours  before  midnight  (6th  April, 
1812)  General  Colville  and  Colonel  Barnard,  giving  the  signal^ 
led  their  divisions  out  of  the  trenches  to  the  assault.     On 
reaching  the  glads  they  were  received  by  a  tremendous  fire ; 
but  the  troops  pressing  on,  entered  the  covered  way  where  the 
palisades  had  been  destroyed.    Ladders  were  fixed  down  the 
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oouQlerscarp*  and  the  men  desoended  rapidly  into  the  ditch* 
Thongh  the  ranks  were  broken^  they  hurried  towards  the 
breaches,  and  gained  the  ascent,  when  unexpected  obstacles 
presented  themselves.  The  summits  were  crowned  with  che» 
Taux*de*frise ;  deep  and  wide  trenches  yawned  below»  the 
bottom  of  which  bristled  with  iron  spikes^  and  all  around  they 
found  the  buildings  casemated  and  filled  with  light  infantry. 
The  most  gallant  e£forts  were  made^  but  in  vain^  and  the 
troopsi  after  another  ineffectual  attack^  in  which  nearly  all  the 
officers  were  disabled,  were  withdrawn,  to  await  the  break  of 
day. 

Meantime  the  3d  division^  under  the  command  of  Picton^ 
and  led  by  General  Kempt,  advanced  to  escalade  the  castle ; 
but^  on  Hearing  the  Rivillas,  a  heavy  fire  opened  upon  them 
from  the  works  on  the  eastern  side.  They^  too^  descended  the 
ditch  and  planted  their  ladders,  which  were  found  too  short  to 
reach  the  ramparts  by  four  feet.  Showers  of  grenades,  stones, 
and  rafters^  were  hurled  upon  their  heads,  and  the  loss  was 
great.  Both  Ficton  and  Kempt  were  carried  off  wounded, 
and  Colonel  Campbell,  of  the  94th,  assumed  the  command* 
Eager  to  escape  the  destructive  fire,  growing  every  moment 
hotter,  he  made  another  rush  to  the  ladders,  every  man  fol- 
lowed and  mounted;  a  sharp  conflict;  and,  in  a  few  minutes^ 
these  dauntless  fellows — their  leader  still  at  their  head — ^had 
made  the  castle  their  own. 

The  brigade  of  General  Walker,  forcing  the  barrier  on  the 
road  to  Olivenga,  succeeded  also  in  their  escalade.  Their 
leader  was  early  disabled,  but  the  troops  lost  nothing  of  their 
ardour,  and  Lord  Wellington,  who  witnessed  their  efforts  from 
an  eminence  close  to  the  trenches,  whence  he  directed  the 
entire  movements,  gave  audible  expression  to  his  admiration 
and  applause.  This  gallant  brigade,  on  crowning  the  ramparts, 
pausing  not  a  moment,  assailed  the  troops,  posted  for  defence  of 
tiie  retrenchments,  in  the  rear,  and,  routing  them,  opened  the 
way  to  farther  successes.  With  admirable  promptness,  having 
iritnessed  the  progress  of  the  third  and  fifth.  Lord  Wellington 
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« 

ordered  the  fourth  and  light  divisions  once  more  to  the  assank; 
and}  fresh  troops  pouring  in^  the  British  flag  was  seen  floating 
from  the  castle  tower,  and  all  resistance  ceased.     Part  of  the 
garrison,  about  four  hundred  men,  with  Greneral  Philippon  and 
his  stafi^,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  to  Fort  St  Christovsl^ 
but  soon  afterwards  surrendered,  with  no  less  than]  4000  vete* 
rans  in  the  town ;  a  loss  greater  than  is  incurred  in  many  a  hard- 
fought  battle.    Add  to  these  an  immense  store  of  arms  and  am* 
mtmition,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
more  than  eighty  thousand  shot;  and  we  may  estimate  tihe 
consequence  of  the  fall  of  Badajoz,  thus  boldly  and  rapidly 
achieved  at  such  a  moment,  to  the  waning  power  of  Napoleon 
in  the  south.*     Were  any  other  testimonial  wanting  of  the 
distinguished  skill  and  generalship  which  triumphed  over  so 
many  obstacles,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  one  of  Hat 
most  experienced  officers  who  conducted  the  operations  of  the 
imperial  army  in  Spain.     If  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  had 

*  In  whatever  point  of  view  considered,    this  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  important  achievements  accomplished  during  the  whole  Pe- 
ninsalar  war,  and  as  such  it  was  beheld  by  every  soldier  and  every  English- 
man who  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  consummate  ability  of  the  great 
Captain,  and  the  unparalleled  valour  of  his  troops.     It  was   gained,  too, 
under  appalling  obstacles  ;  and  the  tidings  might  well  strike  a  chill  to  the 
heart  of  Napoleon  himself,  who  was  heard  to  observe,  as  on  the  passage  of 
the  Douro,  that  Wellington  was  a  great  soldier.    '*  Never,  probably,*  says 
Colonel  Jones,  "  since  the  discovery  of  gunpowder,  were  men  more  exposed 
to  its  action  than  those  assembled  in  the  ditch  to  assault  the  breaches.  Maoy 
thousand  shells  and  hand-grenades,  numerous  bags  filled  with  powder,  eveiy 
kind  of  burning  composition  and  destructive  missile  had  been  prepared  aod 
placed  along  the  parapet  of  the  whole  front ;  these,  under  an  incessant  roll 
of  musketry,  were  hurled  into  the  ditch  without  intermission  for  upwards  of 
two  hours,  giving  to  its  surface  an  appearance  of  vomiting  fire,  and  producing 
sudden  flashes  of  light  more  vivid  than   the  day.     Description,  however, 
conveys  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  imposing  nature  of  such  a  mode  of  defence. 
The  doors  of  success  were  certainly  thrown  open  ;  but  they  were  so  vigilantly 
guarded,  the  approach  to  them  was  so  strewn  with  difSculties,  and  the  scene 
altogether  so  appalling,  that,  instead  of  its  being  a  disparagement  to  the 
troops  to  have  failed  in  forcing  through  them,  b  it  not  rather  a  subject  for 
pride  and  exultation,  that  they  had  firmness  to  persevere  in  the  attempt  till 
recalled  ?" 
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takea  the  French  generals  by  surprise^  it  is  clear  from  the  fol- 
lowing that  a  feeling  of  consternation  and  dismay  pervaded  the 
hearts  of  all»  and  of  every  carps  d^armce,  on  hearing  the  sudden 
fate  of  Badajoz.  In  his  despatch  to  General  Kellerman,  General 
Lery^  ei^neer-in*chief  to  the  army,  described  it  in  these  em- 
phatic terms*  ''Theftdlof  Badajoz  cost  me  eight  engineers. 
I  am  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  details  of  that  fatal  event. 
Never  was  there  a  place  in  a  better  state,  better  supplied^  or 
better  provided  with  the  requisite  number  of  troops.  There 
is  in  that  event  a  marked  fatality.  I  confess  my  inability  to 
account  for  its  inadequate  defence.  Very  extensive  works  have 
been  constructed.  All  our  calculations  have  been  disappointed. 
The  army  of  Portugal  withdrew  to  a  greater  distance  from  us^ 
when  it  should  have  drawn  nearer ;  and  thus  Lord  Wellington 
has  taken  the  place,  as  it  were,  in  presence  of  two  armies^ 
amounting  to  about  eighty  thousand  men.  This  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  a  supreme  chief.  In  short,  I  think  the 
capture  of  Badajoz  a  very  extraordinary  event ;  and  I  should 
be  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it  in  any  manner  consistent 
with  probability/' 

Different  French  writers,  indeed,  in  treating  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1812,*  found  themselves  in  precisely  similar  difficul- 
ties with  regard  to  explaining  the  progress  and  successes  of  the 
allies.  When  foUed  by  superior  energy  and  activity,  it  was 
natural  for  French  generals  and  their  advocates  to  attempt  to 
lay  the  blame  upon  fortune,  to  talk  of  fatality  and  unaccount- 
able events,  which  were  the  result  of  bold  conception,  admira- 
ble skill  and  judgment,  with  rapidity  of  action  and  secrecy  of 
purpose.  Had  Soult  and  Marmont,  on  the  other  hand,  taken 
a  leaf  out  of  the  journal  of  their  opponent,  been  warned  by 
the  loss  of  Rodrigo,  and  concentrated  their  forces  to  act  in  a 
combined  mass  against  the  allies,  and  had  their  talents  been 
equal  to  wield  it  with  such  a  foe,  they  might  have  had  less  rea- 
son to  complain  of  fate.  They  must  have  been  aware,  notwith- 
standing the  secrecy  observed,  of  the  preparations  of  Lord  Wel- 

«  <*  Relation  des  Sieges  et  Defences  de  Oliyen^a  et  de  Badajoz." 
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fington^  the  governor  Philqppon  haying  ascertained  the  leal 
ohject  in  view^  and  lost  no  time  in  acquainting  the  French  mar- 
shals with  the  htL  It  is  most  probable,  therefoxe,  that  they 
committed  the  same  error  as  in  the  case  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo^  in 
not  giving  their  adversary  credit  for  such  extrane  energy  and 
despatch — that  they  placed  too  great  confidence  in  the  defences 
of  tbe  place — ^too  little  in  the  skill  and  valour  of  the  besi^ers— 
and  were  only  fiilly  prepared^  when  too  late,  to  attempt  the 
rehef  of  the  beleaguered  city.  It  was  remarked  as  a  gross  blunder 
in  calculation,  for  on  the  18tb  of  March  Soult  must  have  been 
aware  of  the  march  of  the  allied  army  on  Elvas.  Within  a  week 
he  might  have  appeared  at  the  head  of  40,000  men,  and  been 
prepared  to  advance,  by  the  3d  or  4th  of  April,  from  Albuenu 
Tet  he  reached  Villa  Franca  only  on  the  8th,  and  there  learnt 
that  he  might  have  spared  his  army  the  fieitigue  of  a  useless 
march;  and  he  again  set  out  for  Seville. 

The  conduct  of  Marmont  was  still  more  dilatory  and  unde- 
cided ;  instead  of  advancing  on  Merida,  forming  a  junction  with 
Soult,  and  placing  himself  with  imposing  force  upon  the  Agueda, 
so  as  to  arrest  the  allies  in  their  first  movements,  lie  lingered 
tin  the  25th  of  March,  and  confined  his  operations  to  annoying 
the  militia  and  ravaging  a  few  hamlets  in  Lower  Beira.  Lord 
Wellington,  meantime,  perfectly  aware  that  the  advance  on  Cas- 
teUo  Branoo  could  not  interrupt  his  operations,  and  that  Mar- 
mont must  retire  upon  the  fall  of  Badajoz,  calmly  pursued  his 
object;  and  though  it  may  be  observed  with  General  Lery  that 
there  was  evident  want  of  a  supreme  head,  and  that  jealousy, 
moreover,  actuated  the  movements  of  marshals  equal  in  com- 
mand,  and  receiving  directions  firom  a  distance,  yet  it  cannot 
exonemte  them  from  the  charge  of  sacrificing  the  interests,  or 
supposed  interests,  of  their  imperial  master.  Had  they  com- 
bined and  directed  their  efforts  skilfully,  they  would  instantly 
have  threatened  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  compelled  Lord  Welling- 
ton not  only  to  raise  the  Aeg^  of  Badajos,  but  to  retire  before  a 
powerful  numerical  superiority.  In  fact,  they  had  an  opponent 
who  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  all  chances, — of  every  error, 
and  even  of  their  little  jealousies  and  sullen  supineness.    Not  a 
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moment  was  loet,  after  the  prae  was  won^  in  following 
up  his  successes.  Eur  aloof  as  both  the  French  marshals 
had  shown  themselTes^  yet  before  Sonlt  could  wholly  retire, 
the  csvahy,  mider  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton^  were  upon  him. 
Upon  the  night  of  the  11th  the  brigades  of  Anson  and 
Le  MsrdiSEnt  fell  npon  his  rear*guard  at  YiUa  Gburcia^  and 
drore  it  in  confosion  npcm  lierena.  In  this  partial  attack 
move  than  130  of  the  enemy  were  made  prisoners.  Soult 
hastened  his  retreat,  and  General  Drouet  also  retiring  as  rapidly, 
the  whde  province  of  Estremadura  was  freed  from  the  foot  of  the 
invader.  The  effects  of  the  capture  of  the  great  fortress  soon 
became  more  strikingly  maniCest;  the  Spanish  generals,  in  par- 
ticular leaders  of  the  guerillas,  grew  more  [daring  and  power* 
M  in  their  attacks ;  the  government,  in  its  first  impulse  of  re- 
spect and  gratitude  towards  the  liberator,  evinced  a  little  energy, 
and  from  all  sides  the  voice  of  gratulation  and  confidence  led  to 
renewed  attempts  to  shake  off  the  galling  yoke  of  the  invaders. 
The  Conde  de  Penne  Villemur,  leaving  the  district  of  Niebla, 
approached  so  dose  to  Seville  as  to  skirmish  with  the  garrison, 
and  compel  them  to  retire  into  their  works.  In  the  north  the 
bold  Merino  suddenly  fell  on  a  body  of  the  enemy  near  Aranda, 
and  took  more  than  500  prisoners.  Upon  these  unhappy  m&x 
was  practised  the  terrific  system  of  retaliation,  already  in  full 
force,  by  sacrificing,  in  cold  blood,  twenty  for  each  number  of 
the  junta  of  Burgos,  three  of  whom  had  been  put  to  death  by 
the  same  French  force  shortly  before.  At  the  same  time  was 
issued  the  dreadful  manifesto  that  similar  reprisals  would  be  in« 
fiicted  upon  all  Frenchmen,  in  retaliation  for  any  renewed  atro-» 
cities  upon  the  soldiers  or  inhabitants  of  Spain. 

It  was  now,  too,  that  Mina,  the  Empecinado,  and  the  wild 
Sanchez,  fierce  as  their  own  mountain  torrents,  redoubled  their 
activity,  and  extirpated,  with  remorseless  vengeance,  thousands 
of  the  unhappy  and  devoted  French,  to  whom  the  last  hope  of 
escape,  even  desertion,  brought  only  more  certain  death.  At 
tUs  time,  in  Spain,  their  feelings  are  described  as  those  of  con- 
demned prisoners,  every  avenue  to  safety  cut  off,  and  wandering 
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in  the  precincts  of  one  immense  dungeon.  The  military^  like  tlie 
political  horizon  of  France^  began  to  show  the  black  spot  m  die 
distance^  which^  while  all  was  yet  calm  and  peaceful  at  home, 
portended  the  wrath  of  the  sweeping  tempest,  and  the  loosening 
of  the  elements  of  strife  and  destruction^  destined^  at  no  distant 
interval^  to  level  her  existing  dynasty  and  institutions  with  the 
dust.  On  every  side  the  reflux  waves  of  past  prosperity  retora* 
ed^  with  overwhelming  force^  black  with  hideous  fate,  to  claim 
the  victim  who  had  tempted  fortune  and  abused  her  lavish  gifts, 
till,  like  a  woman  scorned,  in  disgust  she  vnreathed  them  round 
a  happier  favourite's  brow.  The  gigantic  delusions  of  Spanish 
and  Russian  empire  fled  like  a  mirage  of  the  desert,  and  left  only 
the  little  isle  of  Elba,  and  the  hideous  ocean-rock  of  St  Helena 
frowning  in  the  mighty  void.  The  die  was  cast — there  was  no 
retreating;  ^  aut  Caesar  aut  nihiP  was  the  imperial  maxim 
upon  which  Napoleon  now  nailed  his  fete ;  but  it  feiled  before 
the  mightier  spell  contained  in  the  simple  motto  of  the  victor  of 
Assaye,  that  "  Fortune  walks  hand  in  hand  with  Virtue.'^ 
Events  hurried  on  with  fearful  rapidity  to  bring  the  dSnouement 
and  the  final  solution  of  the  enigma ;  the  old  fate  of  the  Greek 
dramatists,  which  we  have  just  seen  had  puzzled  the  heads^ 
and  no  wonder,  of  so  many  French  generals.  The  Russian  ex- 
pedition was  the  scriptural  voice  of  glad  tidings  to  prostrate 
Spain  ;  and  she  raised  up  her  head  among  the  nations,  as  Joseph 
did  among  his  treacherous  brethren  when  the  despised  and  cast- 
away appeared,  in  the  general  dearth,  the  prop  and  salvation  of 
the  stranger,  and  of  his  family.  For  of  a  surety,  without  the 
glorious  movement,  at  the  head  of  which  the  tutelary  genius  of 
Wellington  was  now  advancing  to  new  conquests,  the  old  com- 
bined armies  of  Europe  would  have  been  dispersed  agidn,  as 
they  had  been  innumerable  times,  by  the  genius  of  Napoleon 
and  the  energies  of  a  great  people.  To  English  heroism  and  to 
Spain  Europe  owes  her  independence. 

♦  "  Virtutts  Fortuna  comes"  was  chosen  as  the  motto  to  the  arms  of  Wd- 
Kngton. 
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General  Abadia  now  advanced  with  the  Galician  army  into 
Leon^  but  retreated  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy;  Astaria 
was  occupied  by  General  Bonnet^  with  his  head-quarters  at 
Oviedo ;  and  here^  as  elsewhere^  the  French  dominion  shook  to 
its  centre.  The  allied  army  was  rapidly  advancing  from  the 
north;  General  Hill  alone  remained  on  the  south  of  the  Tagus, 
posted  near  Merida;  and  Marmont^  foiled  in  his  attempt  on 
Rodrigo,  was  falling  back  hastily  on  his  old  ground  at  Sala« 
manca*  From  his  camp  before  Badajoz  Lord  Wellington  had 
proceeded^  on  the  ISth,  to  Elvas^  thence  to  Portalegre  and 
Niza  on  thelSth^  leaving  orders  for  ample  stores,  and  strength- 
ening the  works  previous  to  his  forward  movements.  He  reached 
Castello  Branco  on  the  I7th,  and  while  preparing  to  prosecute 
the  ulterior  objects  of  the  campaign^  steadily  advanced  till .  he 
placed  the  army  in  temporary  cantonments  between  the  Agueda 
and  the  Coa,  and  £xed  his  head-quarters  at  Fuente  Guinaldo. 
Here  be  matured  his  plans  for  transferring  the  seat  of  war  to  the 
central  provinces,  gave  the  most  fall  and  particular  directions 
to  the  commanding  officers  of  corps  and  divisions,  both  British 
and  Portuguese,  and  commenced  operations  bygainingpossession 
of  the  bridge  of  Almaraz — an  able  movement  which  atonce  threat- 
ened the  communications  of  the  French  generals.  This  was 
effected  in  the  most  rapid  and  masterly  manner  by  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  who,  surmounting  the  most  formidable  obstacles,  stormed 
the  Tete  du  Pont  and  Fort  Ragusa,  at  tlie  same  time  that  he  di« 
rected  a  simultaneous  attack  on  Fort  Napoleon.  All  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  most  brilliant  style ;  the  ladders  were  planted,  the 
troops  gained  the  parapet,  and  within  ten  minutes  the  fort  was 
carried;  and  so  great  was  the  terror  communicated  by  the 
garrison  to  that  of  Fort  Ragusa,  that  it  surrendered  without 
further  resistance.  The  whole  of  the  enemy^s  stores  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors ;  the  works,  the  bridge,  the  cannon, 
and  every  thing  which  could  not  be  removed*  were  destroyed^ 
and  haying  fully  accomplished  the  object  which  Lord  Welling- 
ton had  in  view.  General  Hill  resumed  his  former  position. 
This  signal  blow  the  British  commander  was  now  prepared  to 
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Mlow  vap  vidi  the  most  dedded  aad  effiDCtawl  mtasoics. 
Aware  of  the  importaiice  of  wielding  an  impoaii^  force  in  as- 
mimiBg  the  ofiennve,  he  left  no  means  untried  of  aecoiing  the 
pennanent  cooperation  of  the  Spaniaids,  in  pnmiance  of  the 
system  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  ^  But  although''  lie 
says  (Fuente  Guinaldo,  May  Sd),  ^  I  oonoem  that  there  are 
many  difficulties  and  inconveniences  in  introducing  our  ofl&oen 
into  the  Spanish  service,  and  in  giving  the  conmumder-iih 
chief  of  his  Majesty'^s  troops  the  supreme  commend  of  the 
whole>  I  conceive  that  many  of  the  advantages  to  be  ezpeeted 
from  both  arrangements  might  be  acquired  in  another  manner. 
I  think  that  I  have  already  acquired  such  an  influenoe  over  the 
officers  of  the  Spanish  army,  that  they  would  do  any  thiqg 
that  I  should  desire  them,  excepting,  perhaps,  to  discipline 
their  troops,  establish  subordination  and  order  among  tlieiDi 
and  overcome  their  habits  of  indolence  and  procrastination.  I 
doubt  that  they  can  effect  these  objects  till  the  troc^  shall  be 
regularly  paid  and  fed ;  and  if  what  I  have  above  suggested 
should  be  adopted,  you  will  see  that  the  remedy  for  these  de- 
fiectsis  provided. 

^'  It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  much  might  be  done 
by  the  British  goyemment  to  increase  the  authority  and  infio* 
ence  of  the  commander-in-chief  in  this  country.  First;  tra- 
relling  military  missions  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to,  or  ought 
to  be  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  commander-in- 
diief. 

'^  Secondly ;  no  aid  of  any  description  ought  to  be  given  to 
any  Spanish  troops,  or  commander  of  army  or  guerillas,  ex- 
cepting under  the  direction  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

^^I  have  above  stated  the  condition  upon  which  alone  I 
would  issue  any  aid  to  any  regular  troops*  The  discipline  d 
guerillas  might  not  be  insisted  upon ;  but  it  might  be  possible 
to  couple  with  the  grant  of  any  aid,  whether  of  arms,  pro- 
visions, or  money,  even  to  guerillas,  an  arrangement  for  their 
following  a  certain  system,  or  line  of  operations,  connected 
with  those  of  others.    AU  propositions  for  incrcMe  and  exten- 
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rion  of  authority  are  teemed  in  England  with  jealousy ;  and 
I  have^  therefore,  never  made  any  direct  proposition  upon  this 
subject.  I  might  have  hoped  that  tibe  desire  which  I  have 
always  expressed  to  be  allowed  to  confine  my  attention  to  my 
own  army,  might  have  satisfied  the  king's  government  that  I 
want  no  extension  of  authority,  and  that  I  deprecate  it  as 
throinng  upon  me  additionsl  responsibility  and  trouble. 

^  But  the  state  of  the  garrisons  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Badajoe^  and  the  discussions  into  which  we  are  about  to  enter 
respecting  those  establishments,  render  it  necessary  to  speak 
out ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  my  opimon,  that 
the  only  remedy  for  the  esdsting  evils  is  for  the  British  go- 
vernment to  increase  to  the  utmost  extent  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  to  leave  to  his  dis- 
cretion €be  distribution  of  all  the  aids  to  the  Peninsula/' 

From  this  statement  it  will  appear  how  greatiy  this  extra* 
ordinary  soldier  and  statesman  stood  in  advance  of  the  policy 
and  opinions  adopted  by  British  ministers  in  the  progress  of 
this  arduous  and  eventful  war.  This  was  no  solitary  instance 
in  which  he  had  to  contend,  single  handed,  against  the  narrow 
spirit  and  prejudices,  not  merely  of  the  government  and  the 
armies  of  Spain,  but  the  jealousy^  intrigues,  and  violence  of 
parties  at  home.  Lord  Wellington,  however,  never  allowed 
these  discussions  to  rufBe  his  equanimity  in  theslightest  degree^ 
or  to  impede  the  active  prosecution  of  his  campaigns.  Already 
in  his  advanced  positions,  he  was  prepared  to  repel  the  com- 
bined attack  of  the  French  marshals,  and  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  heart  of  their  resources,  having  experienced^  from  the 
success  of  his  offensive  movements,  the  advantages  to  be  do* 
rived  from  the  want  of  calculation  and  foresight  on  the  part  of 
men  acting  in  separate  commands.  Marmont  had  broken  up 
from  Salamanca,  and  Drouet  made  advanced  movements  to 
intercept  General  Hill,  but  both  were  too  late  to  prevent  or 
repair  the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  them ;  and  it  was 
evident  to  every  military  man  that,  after  all  their  preparations^ 
marches  and  counter-marches,  they  had  even^  without  has 
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iightwig  «  batde^  been  completely  outgeneraled  by  Lord  Wel« 
IhigtoiL  Nor  were  the  French  more  fortunate  in  some  other 
quarters;  accounts  came  from  Galicia^  that  Mina  had  fought 
a  sooceasfiii  action  with  the  enemy,  and  firustrated  all  the 
efifortai  of  Dorsenne  to  destroy  his  corps  at  the  head  of  a 
Tery.  superior  force.  He  also  seized  the  convoys,  obtained 
large  sums  of  money,  cut  off  their  communications,  and  inteN 
ttgited  important  intelligence. 

As  if  further  to  promote  the  grand  designs  of  the  British 
leadM*  at  this  eventful  moment.  Napoleon  determined  to  put 
into  stricter  execution  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Tiisaty 
antd  to  compel  Russia  to  enforce  them  against  England,  not» 
tnthstanding  tiie  impracticable  character  of  a  system  opposed 
to  all  the  interests  of  humanity  and  to  the  common  wants  and 
e^ren  eristenoe  of  every  community.  Implacable  hostility  to 
Great  Britain  allowed  him  not  to  pause,  or  to  reflect  a  moment 
upon  the  impossibility  of  causing  the  general  adoption  of  anti- 
social principles,  which  struck  at  the  root  of  national  and 
individual  prosperity,  relaxed  the  springs  of  industry  and 
production,  and  tended  to  degrade  society  by  destroying  com- 
merce ;  and,  by  isolating  one  nation,  throw  the  whole  European 
iamily  back  into  a  state  of  absolute  subjection  and  barbarism. 
He  refused  even  to  modify  his  system  to  meet  a  change  of  dr- 
cnmstances,  or  the  wants  of  his  own  people.  He  laboured  under 
the  delusion  that  he  coidd,  by  one  tremendous  edict,  wither  the 
energies  of  his  great  enemy,  destroy  her  spirit,  render  useless 
her  ships  and  colonies,  and  arm  all  mankind  against  tixe  bene- 
fiustress  of  the  useful  arts,  the  prompting  genius  of  mechanic 
science,  manufactures,  and  the  wealth  of  nations.  It  was,  in 
fact,  only  one  remove,  at  least  in  its  consequences,  firom  extir- 
paftion — ^fifom  a  declared  war  against  human  existence;  for  it 
aimed  at  cutting  off  the  general  supplies — the  necessaries  no 
less  than  the  luxuries,  the  vital  streams  by  which  national  life 
is  supported.  It  would  have  affected  alike  rich  and  poor,  the 
high  bom  and  the  poorer  masses— the  latter  in  the  most  intense 
degree ;  and  thus^  spite  of  all  extiipating  decrees,  it  is  not 
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mvprising  that  British  produce  drculated,  by  a  thoviBaBdaMret 
channels^  into  every  market  ia  Europe^  should  have  demon* 
strated  the  absurdity  of  the  attempt 

It  is  probable^  however,  that  Napoleon  made  a  pretext  of 
the  relaxation  of  the  system  in  Russia,  for  declaring  war  against 
that  power.   He  at  once  seized  upon  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg; 
and  his  preparations  having  been  long  made,  after  the  usual 
diplomatic  skirmishing  to  mask  their  real  designs,  Alexander 
withdrew  his  ambassadors  from  Paris ;  a  declaration  of  hos- 
tilities followed,  and,  on  the  9th  of  May,  Bonaparte  set  out  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  vast  hosts — ^armies  eompoaed 
of  almost  all  European  nations.     Compared  with  this  gigantic 
project — the  entire  and  complete  subjugation  of  Europe  and 
the  world  through  Russia — all  other  wars  were  as  nothing; 
and,  if  successful  here,  those  of  Spain  itself  could  only  be  con* 
aidered  as  a  school  of  discipline  for  the  young  conscripts— a 
nursery  of  European  veterans,  from  which  to  draw  the  elite  of 
the  imperial  masses.    Such,  indeed,  might  have  been  the  boast 
of  Napoleon,  had  the  grand  Russian  expedition  kept  the  ^  word 
of  promise  to  the  hope.^^    As  it  was,  this  stupendous  under* 
taking,  by  causing  a  large  draft  from  the  veteran  corps  in  Spain^ 
changed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  character  of  the  contest,  and 
placed  the  belligerent  powers  more  upon  a  footing  of  equality; 
if  not  of  numerical  strength,  which  was  still  upon  the  side  of 
the  French.     Marshal  Soult  commanding  the  army  of   the 
30nth,  58,000  strong ;  Marmont  that  of  Portugal,  55,000 ;  Sou* 
bam  10,000  in  the  north ;  Suchet  40,000  in  the  eastern  pro* 
vinces ;   besides  15,000  of  the  army  of  the  centre,  and  the 
amount  of  garrisons,  gave,  in  their  united  numbers,  a  marked 
and  decided  superiority  over  the  allies.    It  is  true  tiie  British 
had  this  year  received  very  considerable  reinforcements,  and 
veie  yet  more  formidable  from  their  admirable  discipline  than 
their  numbers.    The  corps  of  General  Hill,  who  commanded 
all  the  conununications  in  Spanish  Estremadura,  did  not  exceed 
12fiOO,  including  1200  cavalry.    The  main  force  under  Lord 
WeUingtou  in  the  north  of  the  Tagus,  prepared,  as  it  was,  far 
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effennre  opentioxiB,  amounted  to  only  40,000  in&ntry,  and 
.  about  4000  cayabry.  It  was  thus  evident  that,  atthongh  moia 
than  a  match  for  any  one  of  his  opponents,  to  say  nothiag  of 
superior  moral  power  and  skill  in  taking  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities, he  could  not  wieUL  such  a  foroe  with  fair  chances  of 
success  against  one  army  composed  of  the  different  Frendi 
WMppa;  and  it  was  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  and  erf  the  incvir 
table  necessity  for  retreat,  in  case  of  ao  overwhekning  a  com* 
lunation,  which  induced  him  to  use  so  much  precaution,  to 
aeise  occasion  by  the  forelock,  and  so  arrange  his  plans  aoeord- 
ii^  to  change  of  times  and  circumstances,  and  the  designs  of 
the  enemy,  as  to  supply  his  want  of  equal  power,  strike  sud- 
den and  decisive  bk>ws,  make  isolated  attacks,  bokl  expeditions^ 
wd  return  triumphant  to  his  former  positions.  To  prevent 
this  formidable  junction.  Hill  now  occupied  Almaras,  and  ef- 
fectually cut  off  the  communications  of  Soult  with  llie  norik 
With  the  same  view.  Lord  Wellington  masked  his  own  move- 
jBsents,  so  as  to  keep  his  enemies  continually  on  the  alert,  and 
undecided  as  to  his  views  and  their  own  operations  in  the  fieUL 
We  have  just  before  seen  his  daring  genius— the  prompt  and 
brilliant  execution  of  his  plans;  and  we  shall  now  give  equally 
striking  examples  of  his  wary  and  patient  temper,  and  the 
success  of  his  Fabian  policy,  when  it  was  desirable  to  adopt 
it.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  General  Graham  (Fuente  OuinaldcH 
24th  May)  he  observes,  ^^  I  enclose  papers  firom  Salamanca, 
from  which  it  appears  that  Marmont  intended  some  movementSi 
and  that  he  had  heard  of  Hill's  arrival  at  Lugar  Nuevo.  They 
do  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  disposition  of  our  troops, 
which,  without  a  knowledge  of  our  circumstances,  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand ;  and  they  are  anxious  to  know  where  head- 
quarters are.  This  was  the  object  of  Marmonf  s  letter  to  me; 
adverted  to  in  the  enclosed,  which  contained  only  one  froia 
Grant,  of  the  27th  of  April.  It  came  by  the  hands  of  a 
friend,  who  is  gone  back  well  tutored.  I  likewise  enclose  a 
letter  from  Cadiz  of  the  10th.  Colonel  Austin  informs  me, 
on  the  16th^  that  Soult  had  agpdn  left  the  Puertos  in  a  great 
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imny;  I  eondude  upcm  hearing  of  Hill's  march ;  and  that  the 
SjwniBh  troops  ordered  to  Tarifa  had  been  countermaiided. 

^  I  have  a  letter  from  the  Spanish  minister-at-var.  Tilling 
strongly  a  movement  upon  Andalusia.  This  would  now  he  a 
fiolae  movement.  At  least  six  divisions  of  Marmont's  army 
are  free^  and  would  follow  us^  or  would  attack  Ciudad  Rodrigo^ 
in  which  operation  they  would  now  succeed^  as  you  will  have 
observed  they  are  bringing  up  heavy  cannon  by  degrees* 

^  Oar  first  object  must  certainly  be  now  to  get  the  better  of 
Marmonfa  anny^  of  which  we  have  a  chance  in  the  twomontha 
whioh  will  elapse  between  this  time  and  the  period  of  reaping 
the  harvest  in  Castile,  Matters  were  very  different  two  months 
ago*  The  French  could  not  have  collected  any  where  |  and  if 
Ondad  Rodrigo  had  been  provisioned^  we  might  have  mardied 
40^000  men  into  Andalusia,  throwing  the  remainder  of  the 
ermy  upon  Castello  Branco  to  observe  Marmont.  But  the 
harvest  will  be  ripe  in  Andalusia  in  the  beginning  of  June.  It 
was  reaped  last  year  in  Estremadura  in  the  second  week  in 
June ;  and  we  should  not  be  well  through  the  province  bdfore 
we  should  have  Marmont  after  us. 

^  Since  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday,  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  Hill  of  the  21st,  from  which  I  find  he  was  to  be  at  Trux- 
illo  on  that  day,  so  that  he  will  be  on  the  Guadiana  sooner 
than  I  expected  when  I  wrote  to  you ;  and  I  found  yesterday 
that  Mr.  Bisset  was  not  quite  so  forward  as  I  thought  he  was 
frxMn  his  report. 

^  There  is,  therefore,  no  immediate  occasion  for  hurry  in  the 
movement  across  the  Tagus.  I  think  the  artillery  with  the  1st 
and  6th  divisions,  and  the  cavalry,  had  better  be  thrown  back 
to  the  old  cantonments  at  all  events ;  and  I  request  you  to 
dedde  whether  the  infantry  shall,  upon  the  following  consider- 
ations : 

'^  first ;  whether  the  troops  can  cross  at  Alcantara  without 
inconvenience,  with  the  aid  of  Dickson's  fiying  bridges. 

^  Secondly ;  whether  they  can  be  subsisted  in  the  positions 
which  tfaey  now  occupy,  and  keep  up  thdr  supplies.     The 
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nearest  magaaine  to  the  6th  division  at  Montijo  is  Badajos; 
the  nearest  to  the  first  division  is  Niza.  This  last  had  passed 
Castello  de  Vide  l>efore  they  received  yoiir  order  to  halt  at 
thatplaee. 

« I  find  that  there  is  a  boat  at  Alconeta  capable  of  containing 
twelve  horses,  which  might  probably  be  brought  down  to 
Alcantara.  I  have  desired  Captain  Kerrepont  to  report  to 
yoo  on  that  ferry ;  but  I  recollect  one  inconvenience  attending 
die  use  of  it  to  come  to  this  part  of  the  country ;  and  that  is, 
that  die  Alagon  must  be  passed  likewise  by  a  ferry.  The 
troops,  also,  which  would  march  by  Alconeta,  would  have  to 
send  far  for  their  supplies  on  their  march. 

^*  I  would  recommend  the  use,  therefore,  of  Alcantara  alone, 
if  you  shodd  send  any  troops  across  the  Tagus  by  any  other 
iroad  than  the  bridge  of  Villa  Velha. 

«  According  to  what  I  have  above  stated  to  you  in  r^ard  to 
Mr.  Bissef  s  preparations,  I  request  you  not  to  move  the 
inlantry,  excepting  towards  their  old  cantonments,  till  you 
shall  hear  further  firom  me.^' 

While  thus  cautiously  advancing  towards  his  object,  and 
baffling  the  penetration  and  most  secret  designs  of  the  French 
marshals,  the  British  commander  was  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  general  officers,  so  as  to  bring  the  smallest 
details  of  any  military  movement,  and  proceeding  under  his 
immediate  view  and  cognizance.  On  the  eve  of  new  and 
enterprising  measures  he  wrote,  giving  particular  directions  to 
General  Hill  as  follows : — ^'  I  have  received  your  letters  of  the 
20th  and  21st  instant ;  not  yet  that  containing  the  report  of 
your  transactions  upon  the  Tagus.  I  wish  you  would  take 
measures  to  know  exactiy  what  passes  at  Mirabete,  if  you  have 
not  got  that  garrison  as  prisoners.  It  is  my  opinion  that  they 
will  abandon  the  place  as  soon  as  they  can ;  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  when  they  shall  abandon  it.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Soult  intended  to  attack  Tari& ;  but  if  he  did,  you 
will  have  seen  that  your  movement  upon  Almaras,  has  quite 
deranged   aU   his  projects    as  well   as   those  of  Marmont 
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Sotilt's  troops  are  again  marching  towards  Seville;  and  Mar^ 
mont  moved  from  Salamanca  on  the  23d  towards  Avila  and 
Talavera*    He  was  to  move  himself^  I  believe^  yesterday. 

"  In  consequence  of  Sir  William  Erskine's  reports^  Sir  T, 
Graham  moved  into  Estremadmu  the  Ist  and  6th  divisions  of 
in&ntry  and  part  of  the  1st  division  of  cavalry.  These  troops 
win  either  withdraw  into  Alentejo  again^  or  will  wait  in  Estrer* 
madura  till  I  shall  order  them  across  the  Tagos  at  Alcantara, 
and  will  be  considered  applicable  to  other  services  as  soon  as 
you  shall  return  to  the  Guadiana,  where  you  will  resume  yous 
old  position^  and  revert,  for  the  present^  to  my  instructions  of 
thellthof  ApriL 

^  Tou  will  observe  that  your  success  has  given  great  security 
to  yonr  left ;  as,  whatever  may  be  said,  I  know  that  tibe  roads 
from  the  Tagus  to  the  Guadiana,  leading  from  the  bridge  of 
Arzobispo  and  Talavera^  cannot  be  called  military  communica- 
tions for  large  bodies  of  troops.  You  might,  therefore,  adven- 
ture a  little  against  Drouet,  and  keep  him  out  of  the  province 
of  Estremadura,  if  you  can,  keeping  me  apprized  of  your  designs. 
*^  In  the  formation  of  all  these  plans,  keep  in  mind  the  sup* 
port  which  Drouet  will  have  from  Soult,  whose  head-quarters, 
I  suspect,  are  about  to  be  removed  to  Andujar.  Endeavour 
to  gain  accurate  information  respecting  Belalcazar,  and  any  other 
fortified  posts  which  the  enemy  may  have  towards  Cordova. 

^  It  vnll  be  necessary  that  the  flying  bridge  which  you  have 
should  be  moved  towards  Alcantara,  and  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  if  he  wants  it ;  and  that  Lieut.-colonel 
Dickson's  reserve  of  howitzers  should  be  placed  in  a  situation 
to  be  in  readiness  to  cross  the  Tagus  at  the  same  place,  with 
that  part  of  their  equipment,  consisting  of  5|  inch  riidls, 
spherical  case,  and  powder.'' 

So  minutely,  as  well  as  comprehensively,  could  the  mind  of 
this  extraordinary  man  and  able  commander  take  in  the  whole 
of  any  given  subject,  with  its  collateral  views  and  bearings,  in 
each  particular,  or  directed  to  one  grand  object.  It  was  the 
same  in  addressing  his  thoughts  to  any  separate  brandi  of 
the  service;  and  in  communicating  with  the  chief  engineer. 
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Sir  R.  Fletcher^  we  find  him  perfeody  iRmiliar  wkh  the 
of  fortafication  as  a  science,  in  its  appfication  to  attack  or 
defence,  and  showing  that  he  had  made  it  his  peimiiar  atady:— 
<'  I  received  your  letter  of  the  22d  May,  in  regard  to  the  cut 
from  the  Peeurina  to  the  inundation. 

**  First ;  is  what  you  propose  now  better  than  what  yoa 
proposed  before,  viz.,  a  communication  from  the  Pecniinato 
the  ravelin  ? 

^  Tou  will  observe  that  an  enemy  could  not  attack  the 
redoubt  by  its  gorge,  without  obtaining  possession  of  the  oom- 
mtmication,  the  approaches  to  which  would  be  better  flanked 
and  defended  by  the  fire  of  the  fort,  and  from  the  g(»ge  of  tbo 
redoubt,  than  from  the  proposed  line. 

^  There  is  another  advantage  in  the  communication,  lika* 
wise,  which  is,  that  it  would  afibrd  an  additional  obstacle  to  aa 
enemy  attempting  to  turn  the  redoubt  by  its  left.  Unless  the 
whole  of  the  new  proposed  line,  and  the  covered  way  to  the 
left  of  the  redoubt,  should  be  occupied,  the  redoubt  wiS 
always  be  liable  to  an  attack  in  the  night,  by  surprise,  in  its 
gorge.  The  only  guard  against  it  will  be  the  flank  fire  from 
the  right  of  the  redoubt,  and  the  fire  from  the  body  of  the 
j^ce. 

^  And  here  the  second  question  arises,  namely,  is  the  pro- 
posed line  flanked  by  any,  and  what,  works  of  the  |dace? 
You  must  be  the  best  judge,  being  on  the  spot,  of  the  validity 
of  this  reasoning ;  and  I  beg  you  will  decide  which  you  wH 
adopt— the  communication  as  first  proposed,  or  the  line  as 
proposed  in  your  letter  of  the  22d  instant.'' 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  remark  the  opinions  of  Lord 
Wellington  at  a  period  when,  every  thing  being  in  active  pro- 
gress for  offensive  operations,  the  war  was  about  to  assume 
a  more  decided  character.  Caution  and  confidence  appear  ad- 
mirably united  in  all  his  preparations  for  the  important  crisis, 
and  in  the  tone  of  his  letters  and  despatches.  ^  I  propose,^ 
he  says  (26th  May),  '^  as  soon  as  ever  the  magazines  of  the 
army  are  brought  forward,  which  work  is  now  in  progress  (the 
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troops  continmng  in  dispersed  cantOBments  fortibat  puipoee),, 
to  move  forward  into  Castile,  and  to  endeavour^  if  possibley  to 
bring  Marmont  to  a  general  action*  I  tkink  I  can  siake  tibds 
moyement  with  safety,  excepting  always  the  risk  of  the  general, 
action.  I  am  of  opinion^  also>  that  I  shall  hare  the  advantage 
m  die  action^  and  that  this  is  the  period  of  all  others  in  which, 
such  a  measure  shonld  be  tried.  Your  lordship  will  have  ob« 
served  that  General  HiU'a  recent  operation  gives  great  Beoarity" 
to  our  right  in  any  forward  movement  into  Castile.  The 
enemy  have,  in  truth,  now  no  good  military  communioatiaa 
across  the  Tagus,  excepting  the  bridge  of  Toledo.  I  know  that 
the  bridges  Aisobispo  and  Talavera  cannot  be  deemed  military 
communications  for  large  corps,  and  scarcely  for  any  body  o£ 
troops  maacching  with  cannon  and  carriages*  There  are  besidsa 
other  difficulties  for  a  corps  advancing  along  the  vaUey  of  the 
Tagus  towards  the  frontier  of  Portugal.  It  is  not  very  probable^ 
therefore,  that  we  should  be  turned  by  our  right;  and  if  rein- 
fixroements  should  be  drawn  from  the  north  to  press  upon  ouv 
left,  we  ahall  always  have  our  retreat  open  either  upon  Ciudad 
Bodrigo,  or  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus* 

^  In  respect  to  the  general  action,  I  believe  there  is  no  man 
m  this  army  who  entertains  a  doubt  of  its  result,  and  that 
sentiment  alone  would  do  a  great  deal  to  obtain  success.  But 
we  possess  solid  physical  advantages  over  the  enemy,  besides 
those  resulting  from  recent  successes.  Our  infantry  are  not  in 
bad  order;  our  cavalry  more  numerous  in  relation  to  the 
enemy,  and  the  horses  in  better  condition  than  I  have  known 
them  since  I  have  commanded  the  army ;  and  the  horses  of 
the  artillery  in  the  same  good  condition  and  complete  in 
numbers,  whereas  the  enemy  are^  I  know,  terribly  deficient  in 
that  equipment. 

^  Strong  as  die  enemy  are  at  present,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  are  weaker  than  they  have  been  during  the  war,  or  than 
they  are  Hkely  to  be  again,  as  they  wiU  certainly  be  in  some 
degree  reinforced  after  the  harvest,  and  very  largely  so  aft^ 
Bonaparte's  projects  in  the  north  shall  have  been  brought  to 
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a  condvaion.  We  have  a  better  chanee  of  suoeasB  now,  tban 
ve  ever  had ;  and  saooess  obtained  now  would  prodnoe  resoks 
not  to  be  expected  firom  any  fluccess  over  any  single  I^Vendi 
anny  in  the  Peninsula  upon  any  other  occasion/^ 

The  correct  judgmenti  the  nice  calculation  and  balance  oi 
advantages^  the  close  estimatej  with  the  true  soldier's  esj^ 
glance  at  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  prospect  before  him—- 
aU  brought  under  one  rapid  survey,  piercing  the  clouds  of 
doubt,  and  the  probabilities  of  the  future,  are  conspicuous  tndis 
ia  the  foregoing  statement,  which  point  in  marked  characten 
to  the  glorious  field  of  Salamanca, 

The  prophetic  voice  of  his  own  remarkable  fortune — unpre- 
cedented  almost  in  the  military  annals  of  ancient  or  modem 
times'"-appears  to  speak  in  every  line,  and  displays  a  mind 
fertile  in  knowledge  and  resources  even  of  the  most  opposite 
kind.  '^  The  certainty  of  the  loss  in  every  action,'^  he  continnesy 
^^  and  the  risk  which  always  attends  such  an  operation,  ou^ 
not,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  to  prevent  its  being  tried  at 
present.  I  am  not  insensible  to  these  losses  and  risks,  nor  am 
I  blind  to  the  disadvantages  under  which  I  shall  undertake  this 
operation.  My  friends  in  Castile  (and  I  believe  that  no  officer 
ever  had  better)  assure  me  that  we  shall  not  want  provisions, 
even  before  the  harvest  shall  be  reaped ;  that  there  exist  con- 
cealed granaries  which  will  be  opened  to  us ;  and  that  if  we  can 
pay  for  a  part,  credit  will  be  given  us  for  the  remainder.  They 
have  long  given  me  hopes  that  we  should  be  able  to  borrow 
money  in  Castile  upon  British  securities;  and  it  was  with 
a  view  to  loans  £rom  the  people  of  the  interior  principally,  that 
I  applied  to  your  lordship  for  the  forms  of  the  securities. 

'^  In  case  we  should  be  able  to  maintain  ourselves  in  Castiky 
the  general  action  and  its  results  being  delayed  by  the  enemy's 
manoeuvres,  which  I  think  not  improbable,  I  have  in  contem- 
plation other  resources  for  drawing  supplies  from  the  country, 
and  I  shall  at  all  events  have  our  own  magazines  at  Almeida 
and  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

^  But  with  all  these  prospects,  I  cannot  reflect  without 
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ahiiddexiiig  upon  the  probability  that  we  shall  be  cBstressed ; 
acMT  upon  tbe  consequence  which  may  result  firom  our  wanting 
ttoney  in  the  interior  of  Spain/^ 

Before  reverting,  however,  to  the  prosecution  of  this  briHiant 
cwnpaign^  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  the  active  and  continued 
eocertions  ai  die  British  commander,  not  only  to  promote  the 
effidency  of  the  service  and  the  army  which  he  commanded  in 
every  brondi,  but  to  raise  the  character  and  honour  of  its  offi* 
een  and  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  troops.  Here 
his  noble  example,  his  just,  enlightened  views,  his  admirable 
union  of  great  qualities,  particularly  his  just  severity  tempered 
with  clemency,  even  humanity  and  forgiveness  on  the^r^^ 
commission  of  faults,  gave  astonishing  influence  to  his  command^ 
and  gradually  produced  a  new  and  better  spirit,  which  inftised 
^vigour  into  the  whole  system,  so  as  to  carry  on  the  service  with 
ease  and  despatch.  With  how  much  affection  and  regret  does 
he  take  leave  of  those  officers  and  companions  in  arms  who  had 
shared  his  toils  and  dangers,  and  with  what  genuine  and  manly 
grief^  while  he  sooths  the  feelings  of  their  relatives  with  assuiv 
ances  of  their  good  and  honourable  conduct,  he  weeps  over  their 
early  and  untimely  fall.  In  the  same  spirit,  we  have  seen  that 
he  shudders  at  the  idea  of  a  whole  army  being  deprived  of  food; 
leaves  no  means  untried  of  carrying  his  object  without  fighting 
a  great  battle,  and  when  it  is  ineintable  and  attended  with 
heavy  loss,  instead  of  exulting  over  the  victory,  his  eye  rests 
upon  the  wounded  or  the  departed — the  companions  of  years — 
and  he  expresses  the  desolate  feeling  of  his  soul. 

Thus  in  his  letter,  written  on  the  eve  of  his  eventful  march,  to 
Major«general  G^eorge  Murray,  on  his  leaving  the  army,  how 
gently  and  kindly  he  alludes  to  the  motives  by  which  he  feels 
that  the  long->wom  soldier  must  be  actuated :  (Fuente  Guinaldo^ 
May  28, 1812.)  ^^  I  received  this  day  your  letter  of  the  2d,  and 
I  cannot  express  to  you  how  much  concerned  I  am  that  you 
have  relinquished  your  situation  with  this  army.  I  acknow- 
ledge that  when  I  first  heard  of  your  intention  to  quit  us,  my 
sentiments  were  not  confined  to  concern  and  regret ;  but  it  is 
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imposAibk  to  expect  that  men  will  pass  their  lives  in  lUi  conn- 
tery  who  have  other  objects  to  look  to^  vad  I  cannot  be  snrpriaed 
that  after  such  continued  absence,  you  should  be  desiroua  of 
spending  some  time  at  home.  In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  can 
only  express  a  hope  that  you  relinquish  your  situation  witii  ai 
much  r^ret  as^I  fed  upon  losing  your  assistance ;  and  I  assare 
you  that  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  receive  it  again  when  you 
shall  be  disposed  to  give  it/^  How  characteristic  and  gxaplm^ 
too,  is  the  following  description  of  the  late  siege,  end  his  r^;ret 
for  the  poor  officers  and  soldiers  who  fell  in  die  storm :  ^  Ton 
will  have  appreciated  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  our  late 
operations.  The  siege  of  Badajoz  was  a  most  serious  underfed:- 
ing,  and  die  weather  did  not  fevour  us.  The  troops  were  up  to 
their  middles  in  mud  in  the  trenches,  and  in  the  midst  of  oar 
difficulties  the  Guadiana  swelled  and  carried  away  our  bridge, 
and  rendered  useless,  for  a  time,  our  flying  bridge.  However^ 
we  never  stopped ;  and  a  fair  day  or  two  set  all  to  rights.  The 
assault  was  a  terrible  business,  of  which  I  fcuresaw  the  loss 
when  I  was  ordering  it.  But  we  had  brought  matters  to  that 
state  that  we  could  do  more;  and  it  was  necessary  to  storm  or 
raise  the  siege.  I  trust,  however,  that  future  armies  will  be 
equipped  for  si^s,  with  the  people  necessary  to  carry  them 
on  as  they  ought  to  be;  and  diat  our  engineers  will  learn  how 
to  put  their  batteries  on  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  and  to  blow  in 
the  counterscarp,  instead  of  plscing  them  wherever  the  wall 
can  be  seen,  leaving  the  poor  officers  and  troops  to  get  into 
and  cross  the  ditch  as  they  can*'' 

Having  at  length  ascertained  that  the  Sicilian  troops  had  set 
sail,  and  completed  all  his  magazines  (June  Idth),  Lord  Wdlbg- 
ton  broke  up  his  cantonments,  and  advanced  upon  Salamsnns* 
Marmont  retired  on  his  approach,  leaving  a  garrison  in  the 
forts  which  commanded  the  bridge  across  the  Tormes.  Oa 
the  17th  the  passage  was  efiected,  by  the  fords  above  sad 
below  the  city;  and  the  different  forts  were  summoned.  They 
consisted  of  works  raised  on  the  ruins  of  some  convents;  snd, 
by  their  communication,  presented  considemble  obstacles,  only 
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to  be  cyrancome  by  regular  siege  and  attack.  It  was  direoted 
by  Major-general  Clinton  with  the  6tih  division ;  the  rest  o£ 
the  army  being  in  readiness  to  oppose  any  attempt  of  Mar* 
mont»  whose  object  was  to  preserve  his  communications  with 
the  forts.  Ground  was  broken  on  the  l7th^  and  the  ammu^ 
niticm  falling  short,  Lord  Wellington  determined  to  attack  by 
escalade.  In  this^  imfortunately,  General  Bowes,  and  ona 
hundred  and  twenty  men,  fell;  for  such  was  the  gallantry  of 
this  distinguished  officer,  that,  after  retiring  to  have  his 
wounds  dressed,  he  returned  to  his  post,  and  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  act  of  cheering  on  his  men. 

On  the  1 8th  of  June  Lord  Wellington  reached  Salamanca^ 
whence  he  wrote  to  General  HiQ,  and  had  occasion  to  express 
his  concern  at  an  affidr  in  which  the  royals  and  the  3d  dragoon 
guards  had  not  shown  their  usual  steadiness  and  discipline^ 

^^  I  have  never  been  more  annoyed  than  by ^'s  afiair,  and 

I  entirely  concur  with  you  in  the  necessity  of  inquiring  into  it« 
It  is  occasioned  entirely  by  the  trick  our  officers  of  cavalry 
have  of  gaIlo]ping  at  every  thing,  and  then  galloping  back  aa 
fast  as  they  gallop  on  the  enemy.  They  never  consider  their 
situation;  never  think  of  manoeuvring  before  an  enemy — so 
little,  that  one  would  think  they  cannot  manoeuvre,  except  oa 
Wimbledon-common;  and  when  they  use  their  arm  as  it 
ought  to  be  used,  viz.,  offensively,  they  never  keep  nor  provide 
far  a  reserve.  All  cavalry  should  charge  in  two  lines,  of  whidl 
one  should  be  in  reserve ;  if  obliged  to  charge  in  one  tine,  part 
of  the  tine,  at  least  one-third,  should  be  ordered  beforehand  to 
poll  up  and  form  in  second  line,  as  soon  as  the  charge  should 
be  given,  and  the  enemy  has  been  broken  and  retired.  The 
loytls  and  the  dragoon  guards  were  the  best  regiments  in  the 
cavalry  in  this  country ;  and  it  annoys  me  particularly  that  the 
misfortune  has  happened  to  them.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the 
French  boasting  of  it;  it  is  the  greatest  blow  they  have 
struck. 

^  We  entered  this  place  yesterday ;  the  enemy  still  hold  the 
fort  whidi  they  have  made ;  but  I  hope  soon  to  have  them 
out*' 
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At  lengthy  upon  the  20ih^  Marmont  Arrived  in  front  of  the 
position  at  St.  Christoval^  and  showed  an  imposing  farce  of 
cavalry  in  the  plam.  Some  sharp  skirmishing  ensued.  The 
12th  light  dragoons,  under  Colonel  Ponsonby,  made  a  spirited 
diarge ;  and  a  troop  of  horse  artillery  did  good  service,  and 
was  very  ably  mancsuvred  by  Captain  Ball.  The  enemy, 
having  the  worst  of  it,  retired,  leaving  twelve  horses  upon  the 
scene  of  action. 

The  occupation  of  Salamanca  produced  an  impression 
favourable  to  the  ulterior  views  of  the  British  commander. 
•*  It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  "  to  describe  the  joy  of  the  people 
of  the  town  upon  our  entrance.  They  have  now  been  suffe^ 
ing  for  more  than  three  years ;  during  which  time  the  French, 
among  other  acts  of  violence  and  oppression,  have  destroyed 
tiiirteen  out  of  twenty-five  convents,  and  twenty-two  of  twenty- 
five  colleges,  which  existed  in  this  celebrated  seat  of  learning. 

*'  The  enemy  retired  by  the  road  to  Toro,  and  their  rear- 
guard was  about  fifteen  miles  from  hence  last  night.  Hiey 
retired  again  this  morning  by  the  same  road;  and  I  unde^ 
stand  that  they  intend  to  collect  their  army  on  the  Douro, 
between  Toro  and  Zamora.  Our  advanced  guard  is  on  the 
road  to  Toro,  and  the  main  body  of  the  army  in  this  neigh* 
bourhood." 

How  ably,  at  the  same  time,  his  measures  were  directed  to 
prevent  a  combined  movement  upon  his  single  force,  appears 
from  the  strenuous  efforts  made  to  rouse  tlie  spirit  of  our 
allies,  and  awaken  national  enthusiasm  and  resistance  at  every 
point,  so  as  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  '^  I  hare 
adopted  every  measure  in  my  power  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  collecting  their  forces  against  us.  I  have  urged  the 
Conde  de  Amarante  to  move  upon  the  enemy's  flank  from 
Braganza,  along  the  Douro,  with  four  battalions  of  militia, 
and  three  regiments  of  Portuguese  cavalry,  under  Greneral 
lyUrban,  and  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  communication  between 
Zamora,  and  Benevente,  and  Astorga.  General  Castanos  has 
promised  me  to  attack  Astorga  with  the  army  of  Galicia ;  and 
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I  have  urged  General  Mendizabal  and  the  chiefs  of  the  gae« 
rillas  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Spain^  to  make  an  effort  to 
prevent  Marshal  Marmont  from  coUecting  his  whole  force 
against  this  army. 

^'  But  I  am  apprehensive  that  I  can  place  no  reliance  on  the 
effect  to  be  produced  by  these  troops.  The  guerillas^  although 
active  and  wiUing,  and  although  their  operations  in  general 
occasion  the  utmost  annoyance  to  the  enemy,  are  so  little  dis- 
ciplined that  they  can  do  nothing  against  the  French  troops^ 
unless  the  latter  are  very  inferior  in  numbers;  and  if  the 
French  take  post  in  house  or  churchy  of  which  they  only 
barricade  the  entrance,  both  regular  troops  and  guerillas  are 
so  ill  equipped  as  military  bodies,  that  the  French  can  remain 
in  security  till  relieved  by  a  larger  body.  •  •  •  •  • 

^^  I  shall  not  give  up  the  plan,  however,  unless  I  should  see 
that  success  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  as  I  am  convinced  that  the 
most  advantageous  consequences  will  result  from  success  in 
this  quarter,  or  even  from  my  remaining  in  an  advanced 
position  in  Castile.  From  intercepted  letters  between  the  king 
and  Marshals  Soult  and  Marmont,  which,  however,  I  have  not 
been  able  entirely  to  decipher,  I  judge  that  the  king^s  plan, 
referred  to  in  my  despatch  of  the  10th  instant,  is  to  collect  a 
corps  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  consisting  of  a  part  of  the 
army  of  the  centre,  in  order  to  create  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
Marshal  Marmont.  I  had  requested  the  Empecinado  to  alarm 
the  king  for  the  safety  of  his  situation  at  Madrid ;  and  I  hope 
that  Marshal  Soult  will  find  ample  employment  for  his  troops 
in  the  south  in  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  the  continued  operations 
of  General  Ballesteros,  and  those  in  Estremadura  of  Lieut.- 
general  HiU,  whose  attention  I  have  called  to  the  probable 
march  of  this  corps  of  the  army  of  the  south,  through  part  of 
Estremadura.'^ 

Upon  the  2ist  of  June  the  French  again  appeared  in  force ; 
and  the  same  night  established  a  post  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
position^  but  Lord  Wellington,  determined  not  to  sacrifice  the 
advantages  of  his  position  by  accepting  battle,  confined  his 
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first  operation  to  didodging  the  enemy.  This  ivas  effected 
"with  success  by  Sir  Thomas  Oraham  wiih  the  7^  divinon, 
Vho  drove  them  from  the  position  they  had  newly  occupied 
with  considerable  loss. 

This  action  took  place  witiiin  the  view  of  every  man  of  both 
armies.  Marmont  retired  during  the  night,  and  took  up  a 
position  the  following  day  with  his  right  on  the  height  near 
Cabeza  Yelloza>  his  left  on  the  Tonnes  at  Huerta,  and  his 
centre  at  Aldea  Rubia.  His  object  being  to  communicate  mik 
the  garrisons  in  tiie  posts  of  Salamanca  by  the  left  of  the 
Tormes^  the  British  commander  changed  firont,  placed  his  right 
at  Santa  Marta,  where  there  is  a  ford  over  the  Tormes ;  his 
advanced  posts  at  Aldea  Sengua,  extending  his  troops  so  as  to 
cover  Salamanca,  while  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  €K>ncentrBte 
the  army  at  any  point  at  a  short  notice.  Having  ascertained 
that  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Tormes,  he  detached  Sir  Tho- 
mas Oraham  with  the  1st  and  7th  divisions,  and  also  Le  Mar* 
chant's  brigade  of  cavalry  across  the  same  river ;  concentrated 
the  remainder  of  the  army  between  Morisco  and  Cabrerisos, 
keeping  the  advanced  posts  still  at  Aldea  Sengua.  Finding  his 
object  thus  foiled,  Marmont  again  crossed,  and  took  up  his 
former  position  at  Huerta. 

Fresh  supplies  of  ammunition  had  meantime  arrived,  and  a 
strong  fire  was  opened  on  the  forts  (26th).  The  next  day  San 
"Vicente  was  in  flames ;  breaches  were  made  in  the  convent,  and 
after  General  Clinton's  attempt  to  carry  Fort  los  Cayetanos 
by  storm,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen.  General  Bowes  fell,  and 
which  unfortunately  &iled,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  smaller 
forts,  the  governor  sent  out  a  flag  to  declare  his  acceptance  of 
the  terms  proposed  by  Lord  Wellington.  The  garrisons  in  the 
different  forts,  amounting  to  upwards  of  seven  hundred  men, 
were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

Upon  this  event  Marmont  again  broke  up,  and  withdrew 
towards  the  Douro,  closely  followed  by  the  allies.  His  rear- 
guard was  overtaken  and  driven  in  confusion  by  the  cavairj 
under  Sir  Stafdeton  Cotton  across  the  river.  The  night  foUoir- 
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ing  (Sd  July)  the  two  armies  took  up  positions  on  the  opposite 
banks^  that  of  Marmont  occapying  a  range  of  high  ground 
extending  from  PoUos  to  Simancas^  with  the  centre  at  Torde- 
sillas,  to  command  the  passage  of  the  Douro.  The  British 
line  stretched  from  La  Seca  to  Polios^  and  head-quarters  were 
fixed  at  Rueda. 

Upon  the  8th  of  July  Lord  Wellington  thence  writes  to  his 
brother,  Sir  H.  Wellesley :  '^The  enemy  have  got  into  a  very 
strong  position  beyond  the  Dourq,  to  which  we  cannot  look 
till  there  shall  be  more  fords  in  the  river. 

^  Sir  Rowland  Hill  tells  me  that  Soult  is  about  to  reinforce 
Drouet  still  further,  and  they  talk  of  the  siege  of  Badiyoz. 
This  would  ruin  every  thing.  I  have  given  him  directions 
what  to  do,  and  I  think  he  may  prevent  the  siege;  but  if 
Drouet  should  be  reinforced,  it  is  very  desirable  that  Balles- 
teros  should  act.'^ 

While  both  armies  continued  in  their  respective  positions^ 
Lord  Wellington  lost  the  advantage  of  the  services  of  that 
able  leader,  General  Graham,  who  was  compelled  to  return  to 
England  on  account  of  a  severe  complaint  in  the  eyes.  It  was 
difficult  to  supply  the  place  of  such  a  man ;  and  the  changes 
which  it  involved,  with  numerous  other  matters  of  a  compli* 
eated  and  difficult  nature  at  this  juncture,  occupied  much  of 
that  time  which,  in  commanders  of  less  extraordinary  powers 
than  Lord  Wellington,  must  have  been  exclusively  devoted  to 
so  arduous  and  critical  a  campaign.  But  to  a  mind  so  compre- 
hensive, to  a  courage  so  undaunted,  and  to  patience  and  perse- 
Teranoe  unwearied  as  his,  difficulties  and  dangers  were  not 
what  they  appear  to  other  men;  he  delighted  in  grappling 
with  and  surmounting  them ;  and,  with  a  rare  ability  equal  to 
his  fortune,  there  was  nothing  which  he  undertook  to  execute 
but  prospered  under  his  hands. 

Toro  and  Zamora  were  both  strongly  fortified,  and  no  other 
point  was  left  undefended  by  the  enemy  whereby  an  attacking 
force  could  cross.  The  French  positions,  therefore,  were  justiy 
considered  by  Lord  Wellington  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  an 
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anny  of  inferior  numerical  strength^  and  both  commander! 
continued  to  occupy  the  same  ground  for  nearly  fourteen 
days^  during  which  Marmont  was  reinforced  by  General 
Bonnet  with  a  division  of  8000  men,  notwithstanding  the 
measures  recommended  by  the  British  general^  and  the  at- 
tempts of  many  guerilla  chiefs  to  prevent  the  junction.  By 
this  event  the  main  object  of  bringing  Marmont  to  an  action 
before  he  could  be  joined  by  one  or  more  of  the  other  French 
corps  was  partiaUy  defeated  ;  his  enemy  had  succeeded  in 
avoiding  an  engagement  ;  had  taken  up  strongs  and  almost 
impregnable  positions ;  had  obtained  reinforcements^  and  was 
so  situated  that  he  could  ajBTord  to  wait  for  more.     On  the 

• 

other  hand^  Lord  Wellington  had  declined  to  attack  when  the 
enemy  was  less  formidable,  both  with  regard  to  position  and 
to  numbers — ^when  the  occasion  offered^  before  and  after  the 
fall  of  the  forts — ^and  when  Marmont  made  strong  demonstra- 
tions^ as  if  to  tempt  him  from  his  position  at  Salamanca  to 
attack  the  French  in  the  plain.  There  can  be  no  reason  to 
disguise  that  this  delay  in  executing  the  purpose  for  which  he 
avowedly  set  out,  has  been  animadverted  upon  by  some  his- 
torians,  and  also  by  tacticians  engaged  in  the  Peninsular  war. 
He  has  been  accused  of  errors  of  omission  at  variance  with  his 
own  admirable  system  and  rules  of  action.  It  is  contended 
that  he  ought  to  have  attacked  on  the  23d  or  24th  of  June, 
when  he  could  have  brought  Marmont  to  a  general  battle. 
The  posts  of  Salamanca,  with  a  garrison  of  eight  hundred  men, 
could  have  presented  no  serious  obstacle,  it  is  argued,  or  have 
influenced  the  residt.  Here  he  had  repeated  opportunities  of 
encountering  a  single  army  of  the  enemy,  to  which  he  always 
esteemed  himself  equal ;  yet,  after  declining  the  action,  we 
still  observe  him  following  the  enemy  in  his  march  with  the 
express  object  of  bringing  about  that  event  which  he  might 
have  secured  with  fairer  hopes  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tormes. 
Once  upon  the  Douro,  it  is  added,  the  advantages  of  Marmont 
became  more  manifest.  He  chose  his  ground ;  all  the  bridges 
and  fords  were  in  his  possession,  his  posts  were  strong  and 
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almost  impregnable.  He  was  like  one  who  had  gone  forth  to 
decoy  his  foe  into  his  stronghold ;  for  the  river^  it  is  added^ 
encircled  the  flanks  of  the  allied  army^  and  it  was  impossible 
to  anticipate  the  quarter  from  which  his  wily  adversary  might 
first  direct  his  attack.  By  the  least  false  movement^  he  would 
be  exposed  to  be  cut  off  from,  Salamanca  by  a  French  force 
being  thrown  across  the  Douro,  while  Mannont  had  a  safe 
retreat  secured  to  him  in  commanding  the  numerous  points 
formed  by  the  windings  of  the  river. 

In  reply  to  these  strictures^  ingenious  and  plausible  on  the 
surface^  but  the  fallacy  of  which  was  at  once  apparent^  as  we 
know^  to  the  clear-sighted  views  of  the  illustrious  subject  of 
them,  we  are  fortunately  enabled  to  state,  upon  the  first  au-< 
ihority,  the  reasons  by  which  Lord  Wellington  was  guided  in 
not  earlier  bringing  his  opponent  to  a  general  action.  We 
have  repeatedly  shown  that  it  was  the  leading  military  principle 
of  our  great  captain  never  to  incur  the  known  risk  and  loss  of 
a  battle  without  absolute  necessity ;  nor  so  long  as  the  object 
or  objects  of  the  campaign  could  by  art,  subtlety,  secret  force, 
or  circumvention,  be  carried  through  at  less  sacrifice  of  the 
limited  means  and  strength  which  he  had  at  command.  These 
were  immensely  inferior  to  those  of  the  enemy,  and  to  justify 
him  in  giving  or  accepting  battie,  he  felt  that  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  engage  under  circumstances  which  offered  him  some 
decided  advantage,  and  would  enable  him  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
his  victory.  He  knew  that  to  fight  upon  equal  terms  with  a 
superior  enemy  must  often  prove  more  destructive  to  the  victor 
than  to  the  vanquished ;  that  to  be  compelled  to  engage,  as  at 
Talavera,  to  rescue  his  ally,  was  really  to  engage  upon  unequal 
terms — upon  terms  which  must  bring  retreat,  failure  and  disaster 
even  upon  the  conqueror.  It  was  more  necessary  for  him,  than  * 
for  Napoleon,  to  economize  his  strength  and  resources,  and  to 
avoid  general  actions,  or  lie  would  very  soon  have  had  to 
exclaim  with  Pyrrhus — and  as  we  know,  indeed,  he  did  after 
the  day  of  Talavera,  "  Another  such  victory,  and  I  am  undone." 
To  the  comprehensive  genius  of  Wellington,  it  was  evident 
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lliat  lie  was  not  engaged  to  oppose  the  armies  of  NapokM  tot 
the  purpose  of  gaining  fruitless  Tictories-— the  honor  of  the 
day^— the  advantage  even  of  a  campaign ;  bat  to  oondGMSt  and 
cany  to  a  saccessful  issue  the  interests  of  a  gfeat  war.  Here 
he  was  still  animated  by  the  principle  (we  apeak  from  intimate 
knowledge  of  these  points)  which  he  acted  upon  with  sack 
diatingiBshed  success  in  India — of  fighting  battles  and  gaimsg 
▼ictories  only  when  it  was  dear  they  had  a  direct  tendency 
to  promote  the  object  at  which  he  aimed-^-and  which  ought  to 
be  the  object  of  every  contest — ^lastiog  peace.  Now  this  he 
saw  from  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  and  from  the  progresi  of 
die  Spanish  war,  could  never  be  achieved  by  mere  fighting;  of 
battles,  or  gaining  victories,  much  less  by  fighting  battles  opon 
equal  tenns*  It  is  in  this  we  come  to  the  gist  of  the  aigument ; 
in  this  consists  his  triumphant  refutation  of  the  reasons  given 
by  some  very  experienced  and  able  military  writers  why  be 
should  have  engaged  Marmont  before  be  struck  that  grand 
decisive  blow  upon  the  plains  of  Salamanca.  Liord  Wellii^R 
was  aware  that,  without  such  a  battle  and  such  a  victory,  whidi 
would  enable  him  to  follow  it  up  with  energy  and  success,  it 
would  be  more  politic  for  the  cause  to  husband  his  resources ; 
and  his  satisfactory  and  unanswerable  reply  to  the  question, 
^'  Why  did  you  not  bring  Marmont  to  an  action  before  he  iras 
reinforced  and  took  up  his  strong  positions  on  the  Douro  ?^  is 
simply  the  all-sufficing  reason,  ^'  Because  Marmont,  before  the 
day  of  Salamanca,  never  gave  me  that  opportunity  for  which 
I  looked,  of  striking  a  decided  blow,  such  as  I  hoped  to  follow 
up  with  advantage,  and  without  which  opportunity  afforded  to 
me,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  more  safe  for  the  great  cause,  with 
the  conduct  of  which  I  was  intrusted — ^and  for  which  I  alone 
was  responsible,  and  must  bear  the  consequences  of  ftulure — not 
to  fight  a  general  action  at  all/'  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  desire  to  screen 
from  the  severest  scrutiny  the  motives  of  his  actions,-*-whether 
of  a  civil  or  of  a  military  character, — ^whether  in  their  operation  or 
in  their  results.    He  was  always  open  to  suggestions — ^to  advice 
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^•^iid  to  eonTxction,  firom  whatever  quarter  they  oame,  or 
lAererer  ealcukted  to  produce  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
progieas  and  effect  of  his  operations^  especially  on  the  mo* 
xneDtous  results  of  the  Peninsular  war. 

His  reply,  therefore,  to  the  foregoing  strictures  is  to  point 
to  the  fidd  of  Sakunancay  and  to  the  still  brighter  fidds  t» 
which  it  led ;  and  we  have  that  deep-founded  futh  in  the  sii^Ie* 
ness  of  his  mind,  his  seal  for  public  service,  and  the  usefaloesa 
and  nobleness  of  his  purposes,  to  believe  that,  could  any  one^ 
or  all  of  those  who  have  questioned  the  correctness  of  his 
judgment^  and  the  policy  of  his  delay,  have  shown  him  an 
occasion  in  whidi  he  could  have  secured  more  solid  advantages 
than  by  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  he  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  aatiGipate  that  glorious  and  effective  victory. 

Had  Mannont^  indeed,  maintained  his  impregnable  line  on 
the  Douro,  the  campaign  might  have  terminated  widiout  re- 
sults, but  his  adversary  knew  that  he  could  not  support  his 
army  in  such  a  position ;  that  besides  want  of  supplies,  he  had 
enemies  both  in  front  and  rear,  who  would  soon  compel  him 
to  change  his  positions,  and  adopt  some  decided  plan  of  con- 
duct   Besides,  he  did  not  await  the  necessity ;  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  superior  army  of  veterans,  experienced  in  the  warfeire 
of  the  country,  confident  in  their  discipline  and  past  success. 
"  In  truth,'^  says  their  great  conqueror,  *'  the  enemy's  numbers 
are  equal,  if  not  superior  to  our  own ;  they  have  in  their  po« 
sition  twice  the  amount  of  the  artillery  which  we  have,  and  we 
are  superior  in  cavalry  alone,  which  arm,  it  is  probable,  could 
not  be  used  in  the  attack  we  should  have  to  make/' 

Hitherto,  also,  the  French  had  shown  themselves  superior 
in  point  of  manoeuvres,  which,  in  a  conflict  of  tactics,  or  a 
general  action  resulting  from  such  exhibitions,  must  throw  the 
chances  in  favour  of  that  party  capable  of  using,  with  most 
advantage,  this  branch  of  perfect  discipline,  combined  with 
the  greatest  quickness  and  exercise  of  foot  and  eye.  Be- 
Ij^ing,  then,  upon  so  many  advantages,  Marmont  no  longer 
heritated  to  relinquish  his  strong  position,  not  concealing  his 
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belies  that  he  should  succeed  either  in  bringiiig  his  army  ta 
a  battle  upon  his  own  terms^  or  compel  him  to  retire  xxpom  his 
strong  places^  and  resign  the  ground  which  he  had  recently 
von» 

Upon  the  IGth^  whUe  the  British  general  still  occupied  the 
same  position^  Marmont  moving  to  St.  Roman^  threw  two  of 
his  divisions  across  the  Douro  at  Toro^  so  as  to  threaten  the 
British  rear.  But  his  enemy  was  not  to  be  so  deceived ;  he 
replied  by  making  a  feigned  advance  on  Toro  with  part  of  his 
army^  took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  Guarena,  and  occupied 
YiUaescusa,  Fuente  la  Pena^  and  Castrejon.  The  French  re- 
crossed  the  river  the  same  nighty  blew  up  the  bridge,  and 
proceeding  ten  leagues  higher  up  to  TordesUlas,  passed  the 
Douro,  and  made  a  forced  march  to  Rueda,  Nava  del  Key,  and 
Castxejon,  the  allies  falling  back  upon  his  approach.  In  this 
operation  the  right  of  the  army,  consisting  of  General  Cole's 
and  the  light  division,  encountered  some  difficulty,  and  were 
in  some  degree  of  danger.  The  enemy  made  a  bold  effort  to 
cut  off  their  communication  with  the  centre  and  left,  and  it 
was  only  by  a  most  determined  charge  of  cavalry  that  they 
were  relieved  from  a  peril  so  imminent.  By  his  last  manoeavre, 
however,  Marmont  succeeded  in  placing  his  army  in  comma* 
nication  with  that  of  the  centre  now  approaching  to  his  sup- 
port The  allied  position  extended  along  the  Guarena,  a 
stream  of  the  Douro  which  separates  near  Canizal  into  four 
branches,  and  again  unites  its  waters  some  leagues  below  it; 
and  Lord  Wellington  was  thus  enabled  to  preserve  his  com- 
munications unbroken.  The  enemy  occupied  positions  almost 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  allies  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stream. 

It  was  at  this  interesting  period  of  the  campaign,  that  the 
British  general  observes  (Cabrerizos,  2l8t  July),  ^'During 
these  movements  there  have  been  occasional  cannonades,  but 
without  loss  on  our  side. 

"  I  have  this  morning  moved  the  left  of  the  army  to  the 
Tormes,  where  the  whole  are  now  concentrated ;  and  I  ob- 
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serve  tbat  the  enemy  have  also  moved  towards  the  same  river 
near  Huerta. 

*'  The  enemy's  object  hitherto  has  been  to  cut  off  my  com- 
munication with  Salamanca  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  want  of 
which  he  knows  well  would  distress  us  very  materially.  The 
wheat  harvest  has  not  yet  been  reaped  in  Castile,  and  even  if 
we  had  money  we  could  not  now  procure  any  tiling  from  the 
country,  unless  we  shotdd  follow  the  example  of  the  enemy  and 
lay  waste  whole  districts  in  order  to  procure  a  scanty  subsist* 
cnce  of  unripe  wheat  for  the  troops. 

^  It  would  answer  no  purpose  to  attempt  to  retaliate  upon 
the  enemy  even  if  it  were  practicable.  The  French  armies  in 
Spain  have  never  had  any  secure  communication  beyond  flie 
ground  which  they  occupy ;  and  provided  the  enemy  opposed 
to  them  is  not  too  strong  for  them,  they  are  indifferent  in 
respect  to  the  quarter  from  which  their  operations  are  directed, 
or  on  which  side  they  carry  them  on. 

'*  The  army  of  Portugal  has  been  surrounded  for  the  last  six 
weeks,  and  scarcely  ever  a  letter  reaches  its  commander,  but 
the  system  of  organized  rapine  and  plunder,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary discipline  so  long  established  in  the  French  armies,  enable 
it  to  subsist  at  the  expense  of  the  total  ruin  of  the  coimtry  in 
which  it  has  been  placed;  and  I  am  not  certain  that  Marshal 
Mannont  has  not  now  at  his  command  a  greater  quantity  of 
provisions  and  supplies  of  every  description  than  we  have. 
Any  movement  upon  his  flank,  therefore,  would  only  tend  to 
augment  the  embarrassments  of  our  own  situation,  while  it 
would  have  no  effect  whatever  upon  that  of  the  enemy,  even  if 
such  a  movement  could  have  been  made  with  advantage  as  an 
operation  purely  military :  this,  however,  was  not  the  case,  and 
when  the  French  attempted  to  turn  our  right,  I  had  the  choice 
only  of  marching  towards  Salamanca,  or  of  attacking  the  enemy 
in  a  position  highly  advantageous  to  him,  which,  for  several 
reasons,  I  did  not  think  expedient. 

^  I  have  invariably  been  of  opinion,  that  unless  forced  to 
fight  a  battle,  it  is  better  that  one  should  not  be  fought  by  the. 
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allied  army,  except  under  such  favourable  circuoistances  as  that 
there  would  be  reason  to  hope  that  the  allied  army  would  be 
able  to  maintain  the  field,  while  those  of  the  enemy  should 
not 

'^To  this  circumstance^  add  that  I  am  quite  certain  that 
Marshal  Marmont's  army  is  to  be  joined  by  the  king's,  which  wiU 
be  10,000  or  12,000  men,  with  a  large  proportion  of  cavalry, 
and  that  troops  are  still  expected  from  the  army  of  the  north, 
and  some  are  ordered  from  that  of  the  south ;  and  it  wiU  be 
seen  that  I  ought  to  consider  it  almost  impossible  to  remain  in 
Castile  after  an  action,  the  circumstances  of  which  should  not 
have  been  so  advantageous  as  to  have  left  the  allied  army  in 
a  situation  of  comparative  strength,  while  that  of  the  enemy 
should  have  been  much  weakened. 

'^  I  have,  therefore,  determined  to  cross  the  Tormes  if  the 
enemy  should;  to  cover  Salamanca  as  long  as  I  can;  and, 
above  all,  not  to  give  up  our  communication  with  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo,  and  not  to  fight  an  action  unless  under  very  advantageous 
circumstances,  or  it  should  become  absolutely  necessary/^ 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  precautionary  system,  as  we  have 
shown,  that  he  was  enabled  to  confound  the  ablest  movements 
of  no  mean  opponent,  and  to  watch  patiently  till  the  &vourable 
moment  should  arrive  without  which  he  was  determined  not  to 
risk  the  fate  of  the  campaign — and,  perhaps,  of  the  war  itself. 

But  when  Marmont  attempted  to  turn  the  left  of  the  allies, 
in  the  command  of  the  Salamanca  road,  by  the  valley  of  Canizsl, 
he  was  repulsed  with  loss.  The  27th  and  40th  re^ments»  sup* 
ported  by  a  brigade  of  Portuguese,  advanced  to  the  charge, 
made  240  prisoners,  and  left  400  killed  and  wounded  upon  the 
field.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  also  upwards  of  550  men. 
Upon  the  19th  Marmont  had  withdrawn  his  right,  moved  his 
left  forward,  and  made  demonstrations  agsunst  the  right  of  the 
allies ;  but  finding  his  enemy  still  prepared,  on  the  20th  he 
kept  moving  to  the  left  along  the  heights,  crossed  the  Ghxarena 
without  opposition,  and  took  a  position  with  his  left  at  Babela 
Fuente,  and  his  right  at  ViUamula.    In  these  movements  he  was 
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dotely  foUowed  by  Lord  Wellington,  who  encaomped  at  Cabe^a 
Yelosay  having  a  coips  of  observation  at  Aldea  Sengna  on  the 
Tonnes* 

The  hostile  display  and  mardi  of  the  20th  has  been  described 
by  nearly  all  the  historians  of  the  war,  as  one  of  the  finest 
nulitary  spectacles  ever  witnessed.  Both  armies  moved  in 
paiallel  Unes,  and  within  half-cannon  shot  of  eadi  other,  drawn 
out  in  battle  array,  with  all  tiie  regularity,  the  order,  and  the 
splendour  of  some  grand  field-day, — and  which,  in  addition  to 
its  imposing  character  and  appearance,  presented  the  more 
imposing  view  of  impending  battle, — a  conflict  which  involved 
the  destinies  of  the  Peninsula  and  of  the  general  war*  Where- 
ever  the  diversities  of  the  ground  they  passed  over  afforded 
either  an  advantage,  the  dread  note  of  the  artillery  was  heard 
among  the  hills,  and  at  this  prelude  to  the  storm  of  battle, 
repeated  agun  and  again,  each  host  stood  prepared  to  form  into 
line,  but  no  engagement  that  day  ensued*  Upon  the  2 1st  they 
continued  to  move  forward  in  lines  nearly  parallel  towards 
Haerta,  between  which  and  Alba  de  Tonnes,  the  French  crossed 
the  river,  leaving  a  small  force  in  occupation  of  Babela  Fuente. 
The  allies  moved  on  the  bridge  of  Salamanca,  and  crossed  the 
Tormes,  with  the  exception  of  the  3d  division  and  the  Portu- 
goese  cavalry  under  General  D'Urban,  left  to  observe  the 
enemy  on  the  heights  of  Babela  Fuente.  Before  daybreak  on 
the  22d,  the  armies  moved  into  position ;  that  of  the  British 
extending  from  the  Tormes  to  two  steep  heights,  which,  from 
their  perfect  similarity,  were  called  by  the  natives  the  Arapiles*. 
That  of  the  French  was  covered  by  a  thick  wood,  embraced  the 
heights  of  La  Pena,  and  the  hamlets  of  Calvarasso  de  Abaxo. 
Detachments  from  both  armies  attempted  to  seize  the  Arapiles 
heights,  and  the  French  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the 
external  and  more  distant  one*  The  occupation  by  the  enemy 
of  one  of  the  Arapiles  made  a  change  necessary,  and  the  British 
right  was  ext^ided  en  potence  to  the  heights  behind  the  village, 
whidi  was  occupied  by  light  in&ntry ;  and  General  Pakenham,  J 

with,  the  3d  division  and  the  Porti^nese  cavalry,  was  directed 
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to  cross  the  Tonnes  and  to  ocoapy  Aides  Tejada,  and  give  sop* 
port  to  the  right  flank.  Then  followed  the  usual  exhibition  eC 
manoeuvres  on  which  Marmont  so  much  prided  himself;  but 
his  real  object  was  kept  studiously  out  of  sight  Lord  WeUinp 
ton  was  satisfied  with  keeping  on  the  alert  with  excellent  pid- 
parations  for  any  exigency,  whether  to  attack^  to  aocepty  or  to 
decline  battle— -or  to  CeJI  back. 

The  last  of  these^  agreeably  to  the  views  and  prindpleswe 
have  stated,  appears  now  to  have  been  his  object,  more  parti- 
cularly as  Marmont  had  some  advantage  in  point  of  being  abk 
to  threaten  the  British  right.  The  whole  of  the  baggage,  in* 
deed,  had  already  quitted,  and  some  divisions  commenced 
a  retrogressive  movement  from  Salamanca,  when  soon  after 
midday  a  decided  change  took  place.  Marmont  suddenly  ad* 
vanced  his  centre  under  cover  of  a  heavy  oannonadei,  at  the 
same  time  making  a  movement  to  his  left,  as  if  threatening  to 
surround  the  allied  army,  and  cut  them  off  from  tiie  Ciadad 
Rodrigo  road.  By  this  operation,  which,  had  he  been  powerful 
enough  to  execute  it,  must  seriously  have  compromised  the 
allies,  had  now  the  effect  of  weakening  his  line ;  and  the  British 
general  seizing  the  golden  opportunity,  immediately  gave  orders 
for  his  plan  of  attack.  The  1st  and  light  division  on  the  left 
of  the  Arapiles,  formed  the  extreme  left  of  the  line ;  the  4th  and 
5th  were  posted  in  a  double  line  in  rear  of  Arapiles,  while  the 
6th  and  7th  divisions,  and  that  of  Don  Carlos  d'Espana  were 
in  reserve.  On  the  left  of  the  4th  was  the  Portuguese  brigade; 
on  the  right  of  the  5th,  that  of  General  Bradford.  The  dd 
division,  with  the  cavalry,  constituted  the  extreme  right.  In 
this  order  Lord  Wellington  attacked;  the  enemy  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  gain  the  village  of  Arapiles,  occupied  by  the  guards; 
but  no  other  alteration  in  their  dispositions  took  place.  The 
3d  British  division  was  now  ordered  to  advance  obliquely  to  its 
right,  to  turn  the  enemy's  left,  while  the  divisions  of  Genersls 
Cole  and  Leith  should  attack  it  in  front  The  attack  was  led 
by  General  Pakenham  in  columns  of  battalions,  and,  in  the  act  of 
ascending  the  ridge,  he  came  upon  our  own  skirmishers  driven 
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m  by  a  large  foroe  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  swept  di^  brow 
of  the  ascent  along  the  right  flank  of  the  division.  Colonel 
Campbell,  at  the  head  of  the  94th,  and  who  commanded  the 
light  brigade,  had  time  to  throw  back  the  5th  regiment  eh 
pdence,  and  by  giving  a  well-directed  volley  compelled  the 
cavalry  to  retreat. 

General  Pakcnham,  at  length,  gained  the  heights  on  the 
extreme  left;  formed  across  the  enemy's  flank,  and  sup- 
ported by  D'Urban's  Portugnese  and  some  squadrons  of  the 
14th^  bore  down  right  upon  the  centre,  and  carried  all  before 
him.  The  enemy  making  repeated  efforts  to  rally,  were  as 
often  charged  with  the  same  gallantry,  and  with  such  vigour, 
that  the  British  banners  were  seen  waving  over  unbroken  bat- 
talions of  the  enemy.  But  Sir  Stapleton  charging  them  with 
his  cavalry  in  front,  cut  to  pieces  a  whole  brigade  of  French 
infimtry,  at  the  same  time  sustaining  a  severe  loss,  espedally 
in  General  Le  Marchant,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  own 
brigade.  The  enemy's  left  now  gave  way  in  confusion,  when 
about  3000  prisoners  were  made  by  the  aUied  army. 

In  the  centre,  however,  at  this  time,  the  conflict  was  waged 
with  more  variable  success;  General  Pack's  repeated  efforts 
to  gain  possession  of  the  Arapiles  were  not  fortunate.  The 
Portuguese  were  driven  back,  and  the  enemy  made  a  desperate 
attack  on  the  flank  of  the  fourth  division,  while  employed  with 
another  force  in  front.  General  Cole  was  wounded ;  and  his 
division  was  compelled  to  fall  back  in  some  confusion.  At  this 
time  a  brigade  of  the  5th  changing  front  took  the  enemy  also 
in  flank,  and,  by  a  cross  fire,  forced  ,them  to  a  precipitate 
retreat.  The  4th  and  5th  then  rapidly  advanced,  nor  met  with 
any  other  reverse  till  they  were  in  complete  possession  of  the 
crest  of  the  hill.  The  Arapiles  were  also  cleared  by  Clinton ; 
and  the  3d  division  advancing  from  the  left,  along  the  centre 
of  the  French  position,  dispersed  the  enemy  upon  all  sides. 

Marshal  Marmoni:,  who  exposed  himself  in  every  part  of 
the  field,  was  seriously  wounded ;  the  command  was  assumed 
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by  General  Clauael,  and,  with  the  utmost  skill  and  courage,  lie 
made  repeated  efforts  to  rally  his  troops,  and  take  up  a  new 
position  at  rif^t  angles  with  the  former  front.  His  ground 
was  admirably  selected,  and  was  strengthened  by  masses  of 
cavalry.  The  artillery  was  so  disposed  as  to  sweep  the  entire 
face  of  the  height,  and  to  command  all  the  surface  in  the 
vicinity. 

A  deep  pause  now  ensued — a  sudden  silence  succeeded  the 
heavy  peal  of  the  battle.  It  was  necessary  for  the  British 
leader  to  reconnoitre  such  a  position  welL  He,  at  length, 
Xfisolved  to  turn  it  by  a  flank  movement  to  the  left,  while 
General  Clinton's  division,  with  the  3d  and  5th,  should  take 
it  in  front  It  was  in  this  attack  that  the  allies  suffered  most 
severely.  General  CUnton's  division  was  exposed  to  a  most 
destructive  fire  till  it  reached  the  summit  of  the  height,  when 
it  charged,  and  the  4th  division  coming  up,  the  enemy  broke 
and  fled  towards  Alba,  where  they  crossed  the  Tormes.  The 
pursuit  was  continued  up  to  nightfall,  when  it  was  only  inte^ 
rupted  by  darkness  and  the  extreme  fatigue  of  the  troops. 

The  trophies  of  this  brilliant  day  were  two  eagles,  eleren 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  7000  prisoners.  There  were  three 
French  generals  killed — Ferey,  Thomieres,  and  Desgraviers; 
and  four — ^the  commander-in-chief.  Bonnet,  Clausel,  and  Menue, 
badly  wounded.  The  enemy's  total  loss,  at  the  most  moderate 
computation,  could  not  be  placed  at  less  than  14,000  men. 
That  of  the  allies,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  computed  at 
5200  men,  including  six  general  officers,  of  whom  Le  Mar- 
chant  was  killed,  and  Beresford,  Leith,  Cotton,  Cole,  and  Alteu 
were  wounded. 

In  every  point  of  view,  the  victory  was  a  most  important 
and  decisive  one,  and,  had  the  commands  of  the  British  general 
been  fully  carried  out,  the  entire  destruction  of  the  French 
army  must  have  been  the  result.  By  directing  the  light  di- 
vision upon  Huerta,  and  the  1st  on  Alba  de  Tormes,  he  had 
completely  cut  off  its  retreat ;  but  his  orders  were  not  duly 
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execated  eidier  by  the  1st  diviaon,  or  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
tamely  abandoned  the  castle  of  Alba  on  the  approach  of  a 
flying  foe,  thns  enabled  to  efiect  its  retreat  across  the  river. 

In  giving  an  Account  of  this  splendid  achievement.  Lord  Wel- 
lington himself  observes,  in  words  which  prove  the  correctness 
of  our  previous  views  and  statements,  ^'The  extension  of  his 
line  to  his  left,  however,  and  its  advance  upon  our  right,  not- 
withstanding that  his  troops  still  occupied  very  strong  ground, 
and  his  position  was  well  defended  by  cannon,  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  attacking  him,  for  which  I  had  long  been  anxi- 
ous. •  •  (Flores  de  Avila,  24th  July,  1812*)  We  renewed 
the  pursuit  at  break  of  day  with  the  same  troops,  and  Major- 
general  Bock^s  and  Major-general  Anson's  brigades  of  cavalry, 
which  joined  during  the  night ;  and,  having  crossed  the  Tormes, 
we  came  up  with  the  enemy's  rear  of  cavalry  and  infantry  near 
La  Sema.  They  were  immediately  attacked  by  the  two  bri- 
gades of  dragoons,  and  the  cavalry  fled,  leaving  the  infentry  to 
their  fate.  I  have  never  witnessed  a  more  gallant  charge  than 
was  made  on  the  enemy's  infantry  by  the  heavy  brigade  of  the 
king's  German  legion,  under  Major- general  Bock,  which  was 
completely  successful ;  and  the  whole  body  of  infantry,  con- 
sisling  of  three  battalions  of  the  enemy's  1st  division,  were 
made  prisoners. 

'^  The  pursuit  was  afterwards  continued  as  far  as  Penaranda 
last  night)  and  our  troops  were  still  following  the  flying 
enemy. 

^^  Their  head-quarters  were  in  this  town,  not  less  than  ten 
leagues  from  the  field  of  battle,  for  a  few  hours  last  night ;  and 
they  are  now  considerably  advanced  on  the  road  to  Valladolid, 
by  Arevalo.  They  were  joined  yesterday  on  their  retreat  by 
the  cavalry  and  artillery  of  the  army  of  the  north,  which  have 
arrived  at  too  late  a  period,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  be  of  much 
use  to  them. 

"  In  a  case  in  which  the  conduct  of  all  has  been  conspicu- 
ously good,  I  regret  that  the  necessary  limits  of  a  despatch 
prevent  me  from  drawing  your  lordships'  notice  to  the  conduct 
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of  a  larger  number  of  individuals^  but  I  can  assure  your  lord- 
ship that  there  was  no  officer  or  corps  engaged  in  this  ac- 
tion who  did  not  perform  his  duty  by  his  sovereign  and  his 
country/' 

How  admirably  Lord  Wellington's  measures  had  been  taken, 
and  how  well  he  acted  upon  them^  the  following  observations 
offer  ample  testimony : — ^^  I  knew  that  the  French  were  to  be 
joined  by  the  cavalry  of  the  army  of  the  north  on  the  22d  or 
23d,  and  that  the  army  of  the  centre  was  likely  to  be  in  motion. 
Marmont  ought  to  have  given  me  a  pont  d*or,  and  he  would 
have  made  a  handsome  operation  of  it.  But,  instead  of  that, 
after  mauGeuvring  all  the  morning  in  the  usual  French  style, 
nobody  knew  with  what  object,  he  at  last  pressed  upon  my 
right  in  such  a  manner,  at  the  same  time  without  engaging, 
that  he  would  either  have  carried  our  Arapiles,  or  he  would 
have  confined  us  entirely  to  our  position.  This  was  not  to  be 
endured^  and  we  fell  upon  him,  turning  his  left  flank,  and  I 
never  saw  an  army  receive  such  a  beating." 

So  close  was  the  conqueror  in  pursuit,  that  he  reached  Val- 
ladolid  on  the  30th  of  July,  when,  finding  Clausel  continuing  his 
retreat  in  great  confusion  on  Burgos,  he  recrossed  the  Douro, 
and  halted  at  Cuellar.  Having,  in  fact,  totally  routed  and  dis- 
organized one  army,  he  resolved  to  attack  that  of  the  centre, 
which,  to  favour  the  retreat  of  Clausel,  had  approached  the 
right  flank  of  the  allies.  As  early,  therefore^  as  the  7th  of 
August,  the  army  commenced  its  march  upon  Madrid  by  Se- 
govia, leaving  a  force  under  General  Paget  to  observe  the  enemy 
on  the  Douro. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

(1812  to  1814.) 

Advanced  rooTeroents  of  die  allies— Lord  Weill Dgton's  entry  into  Madrid-* 
AcclamatioDS  of  the  people — Public  rejoicings — Spirited  proclamation  to 
the  Spanish  armies  and  to  the  people — Lord  Wellington's  efforts  to  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  the  Spanish  generals — Disappointed — His  severe  stric- 
tarea  upon  their  conduct— Marches  from  Madrid  in  pursuit  of  General 
Clausel — Siege  of  Burgos  —  Concentration  of  the  French  armies — They 
advance  upon  Madrid — and  upon  fiurgos — Raising  of  tlie  siege — Retreat  of 
Lord  Wellington,  and  the  corps  of  General  Hill  from  Madrid — Superior 
force  of  the  enemy — Rapid  pursuit  of  the  allies — Able  dispositions  of  Lord 
Wellington—  Offers  battle — Brilliant  affairs— -Checks  the  advance  of  the 
French — ^Effects  of  the  retreat — Unfounded  attacks  on  Lord  Wellington— > 
Accusations  of  the  English  press — Nobleness  and  magnanimity  of  the 
British  commander — His  celebrated  retreat — Resumes  his  positions  at 
Ciudad  Rodrigo — Active  duties — Preparations  and  plans  for  the  next 
campaign* 

The  battle  of  Salamanca,  the  rout  and  dispersion  of  the 
imperial  army,  and  the  conqueror's  rapid  advance  upon  the 
capital,  were  events  wholly  unlocked  for ;  and  no  preparations 
had  been  made  for  its  effectual  defence  by  the  enemy.  The 
long  had  left  Madrid  on  the  21st  of  July,  and  marched  to  join 
Marmont.  At  Arevalo  he  received  the  astounding  intelligence 
of  his  complete  defeat.  He  instantly  made  a  diversion  on  the 
side  of  Segovia,  to  favour  the  remainder  of  the  discomfited 
force  under  Clausel;  but  finding  that  Lord  Wellington  had 
stopped  his  pursuit  and  turned  his  whole  force  against  him,  he 
fell  back  hastily  on  Madrid,  Not  one  attempt  was  made  to 
defend  the  passage  of  the  Guadiana,  and  the  body  of  cavalry 
sent  forward  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  allies,  was  driven  in 
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with  loss,  by  General  D'Urban,  who  took  post  at  Majalabonda, 
with  his  brigade  of  Portuguese  cavalry.  Captain  Macdonald's 
troop  of  horse  artillery,  and  the  cavalry  and  light  infantry  of 
the  German  legion.  In  the  next  attack,  however,  they  were 
not  so  fortunate ;  for  the  Portuguese  being  ordered  to  charge 
on  the  reappearance  of  the  cavalry,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
their  gallant  leader,  they  broke  and  fled  before  they  came  in 
contact  with  the  leading  squadrons  of  the  French.  Such  was 
their  confusion,  that  they  left  their  guns  behind;  and  had 
not  the  Germans  come  up,  and  Colonel  Ponsonby's  brigade 
of  cavalry  with  a  brigade  of  the  7th  division,  to  check  the 
pursuit,  the  mischief  would  have  been  more  oonrndenUe. 
As  it  was,  the  French  burned  the  canities  of  the  captoied 
guns^  and  retired. 

Upon  the  9th  Lord  Wellington  had  reached  San  IldefonsOf 
and  on  the  11th  was  at  Torre  Lodo'nes,  and  close  to  Madrid- 
Hence  he  wrote  to  his  excellency.  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  the  same 
date,  '^  We  shall  be  in  Madrid  to-morrow.  I  am  not  quite 
certain  whether  the  enemy  mean  to  have  a  garrison  in  tibe 
Retire.  The  advanced  posts  were  this  day  withdrawn  towards 
Talavera ;  but  I  see  by  letters  from  Hill,  of  the  6th,  that  to  that 
day  nothing  had  moved  from  Estremadura  to  join  the  king. 
I  propose  to  detain  the  mail  till  we  shall  have  entered  Madrid.^ 
This  event  took  place  on  August  the  1 2th,  the  very  morning 
after  the  new  king  had  abandoned  it,  and  retired  with  his 
right  at  Aranjuez,  and  his  left  in  the  direction  of  Toledo.  The 
entrance  of  Lord  Wellington  was  hailed  with  every  demonstrsp 
tion  of  joy  and  exultation  by  all  ranks  throughout  the  capitaL 
It  was  a  day  of  jubilee, — ^no  business  was  transacted, — the 
inhabitants  poured  forth  in  throngs,  bearing  branches  of  laurel, 
to  welcome  their  illustrious  liberator.  Upon  the  day  following, 
the  Retire  surrendered,  and  the  constitution  was  proclaimed 
amidst  those  deafening  vivas^  which  must  be  heard  upon  the 
spot,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
Spanish  character,  when  under  the  impulse  *  of  an  excitement 
such  as  that  proud  day  exhibited,  as  the  victor  of  Napoleon^ 
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hosts  rode  through  the  streets^  escorted  by  the  public  authori- 
ties,  amidst  the  vaving  of  handkerchiefs^  showers  of  flowers^ 
and  die  approving  smiles  of  beauty.  In  this  burst  of  national 
eatimsiasm  and  gratitude,  the  British  hero  presented  himself 
before  die  assembled  Cortes  of  tiie  country ;  the  representatxre 
of  Spanish  independence. 

Meantime,  Soult  advanced  against  the  corps  of  General 
H31,  -mhoy  retreating  to  Albuera,  there  offered  battle,  when 
the  French  general,  who  had  already  experienced  the 
eflfisct  of  attacking  the  British  in  such  a  position,  declined 
to  venture  an  attack.  But  this  was  only  one  of  the  trivial 
results  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca  which  at  once  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  war,  and  asserted  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical 
superiority,  which  was  never  lost  till  the  British  banners  waved 
over  the  walls  of  Toulouse.  Andalusia  was  free ;  the  si^e  of 
Cadiz  was  raised ;  and  the  important  points  of  Puerto  Real  and 
Cfaiclana  were  given  up.  The  enemy's  rear-guard  was  attacked 
from  Cadiz,  by  Colonel  Skerret  and  General  Cruz  Morgeon, 
who  drove  it  from  St.  Lucar,  and  carried  the  place  by  assault 
(August  27th) ;  and,  on  the  27th,  Seville  itself  was  recovered  by 
assault.  80  powerfully  flowed  the  tide  of  success  from  the 
ebbing  fortunes  of  the  French  at  Salamanca,  that  General  Hill, 
having  given  freedom  to  the  country  round  the  Guadiana, 
moved  towards  the  Tagus,  and  connected  his  operations  with  the 
main  body  of  the  allied  army.  The  unfortunate  Joseph,  com- 
pelled to  assume  a  crown  at  once  feared  and  abhorred,  while  he 
had  left  subjects  grateful  for  his  mild  and  benignant  sway,  was 
driven  from  pillar  to  post,  the  sport  and  gaze  of  unhi^py 
fortmie ;  now  compelled  to  abandon  even  Toledo,  and  to  seek 
support  on  the  frontiers  of  Murcia  and  Valencia,  where  he 
could  communicate  with  his  remaining  resources,  still  in  the 
field,  under  the  two  distinguished  marshals,  Soult  and  Suchet. 

But  in  military,  as  in  most  other  affairs,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  just  when  Fortune  appears  the  most  favourable — 
prepared  to  put  the  climax  to  all  her  most  lavish  gifts — when 
the  prosperity  of  a  nation  or  the  triumphs  of  an  army  have 
reached  a  height  in  which  confidence  and  exultation  look  only 
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to  increased  and  permanent  sucoess ;  it  is  a  crisis  ever  to  bs 
feared;  when  it  is  difficult  to  discern  the  black  qpot  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  and  when  sudden  change,  the  invariable  law  of  des!^, 
is  most  to  be  dreaded^  and  yet  is  always  least  expected.  Aftor 
long  and  close  investigation  of  all  the  circumstances  attending 
the  campaign  at  this  period,  we  feel  it  our  duty — as  a  Inogpne 
pher,  bound  to  speak  only  the  truths  and  as  far  as  he  cut 
ascertain,  the  whole  truth — ^to  observe,  that  we  think  there  is 
evidence  that  the  change  in  the  fortune  and  prospects  of  the 
war,  wrought  by  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  had,  by  its  suddea 
and  almost  unhoped* for  results,  thrown  the  British  commander 
in  some  degree  off  his  usual  guard  and  admirable  drcamspedion ; 
and,  without  actually  dazzling  his  intellectual  eye,  disturbed  the 
calmness  and  profoundness  of  his  judgment,  and  induced  him 
to  suppose  that  he  had  reached  nearer  to  the  consummatioa 
of  his  hopes,  in  acquiring  a  decided  ascendancy,  than  the 
nature  of  the  circmnstances,  and  the  relative  force  and  position 
of  the  belligerents,  really  warranted.  It  might,  indeed,  be 
added,  that  with  that  frank  and  ingenuous  character,  so  strong 
a  feature  in  his  whole  career,  he  himself,  though  indirectly, 
admits  this  to  have  been  the  case,  both  by  his  expressions  and 
by  his  actions  ;  proofs  of  which  we  shall  proceed  to  give.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite  sensible  of  the  extreme 
danger  of  his  new  position,  which,  though  brilliant,  was  one 
surrounded  by  darkness  and  dangers  of  no  common  kind. 
These  dangers,  in  the  decided  and  important  successes  he  was 
apparently  reaping,  seem  not  to  have  obtained  the  consideration 
which  they  deserved— as  if  almost  absorbed  in  the  splendour 
of  past  and  present  fortune.  Upon  the  fall  of  the  Retire,  he 
writes  to  Major-general  H.  Clinton  (Madrid,  14th  August 
1812),  "  I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  ISth,  and  yoa 
will  have  heard  that  we  have  this  day  taken  the  Retiro,  with 
1800  men,  200  pieces  of  cannon,  and  20,000  stand  of  arms; 
and  I  think  it  marly  a  matter  of  indifference  what  movement  the 
army  of  Portugal  may  mdkeP 

But  the  defeated  army  of  Marmont  was  still  not  io  be 
despised ;  it  had  been  largely  reinforced ;  and  a  corps  of  10,000 
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then  had  beta  sent  to  occupy  Alava.  The  armies  of  the  south 
atad  centre,  by  nnitmg  with  Suchet,  might  advance  with  full 
assunmce  of  success  against  the  capital,  consisting,  as  they 
would,  of  a  force  which  nearly  twice  exceeded  that  at  the  dis« 
posal  of  the  allies. 

•  The  arrival,  moreover,  of  the  Sicilian  force  under  General  Mait- 
land  had  not  been  attended  with  the  expected  success.    A  few 
days'prevtous  to  its  landing.  General  O'Donnell  had  been  defeated 
at  Castalla,  and  driven  into  Murcia,  with  the  loss  of  3000  men. 
Hie  new  British  force  consequently  remained  blockaded  in 
Alicant,  instead  of  operating  as  a  diversion  to  the  other  Spa- 
nish and  allied  armies.    Although  Santocilides  had  succeeded 
in  reducing  Astorga,  and  seven  hundred  Frenchmen  were  made 
prisoners  by  the  Empecinado  in  Guadalaxara,  and  the  guerillas 
were  active  on  all  sides,  there  was  not  a  single  combined  effort 
to  support  Lord  Wellington  in  his  advanced  positions,  or  to 
follow  up  the  routed  enemy.    Nor  was  there  any  attempt  to 
organize  the  military  system  so  warmly  recommended  by  him ; 
and  when  the  smoke  of  recent  victories  had  cleared  away,  it 
soon  became  manifest  to  the  calmer  views  of  Lord  Wellington, 
tiiat  there  was  no  ground  for  reliance  upon  any  other  power 
than  that  which  bore  him  through  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  so  many  campaigns.     That  he  did  not,  however,  at  this 
period  anticipate  the  necessity  of  retreat,  or  of  resigning  any  por- 
tion of  the  advantages  recently  acquired,  the  following  remarks 
addressed  to  Earl  Bathurst  (Madrid,  18th  August,  1812)  offer 
a* sufficient  proof:     ^^ You  will  see  how  we  stand  by  the  report 
in  my  despatch.    I  think  that  the  French  mean  to  carry  off 
the   garrisons  from  Zamora  and  Toro,  which  I  hope  they  will 
effect,  as  otherwise  I  must  go  and  take  them.    If  I  do  not,  no- 
body else  will,  as  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  passing  for 
tiie  last  two  months  at  Astorga.    My  wish  is  now  to  canton 
the  army  for  two  or  three  weeks,  till  the  rains  in  September, 
and  then  to  march  into  Andalusia  with  part  of  it  and  HilFs 
corps^  so  as  to  be  certain  that  Soult  will  go  out. 

^  Any  other  but  a  modem  French  army  would  now  leave 
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the  province^  as  they  have  absolutely  no  oommunication  of  any 
kiiid  with  France,  or  with  any  other  French  army,  and  they 
are  pressed  on  all  sides  by  troops  not  to  be  demised,  and  they 
can  evidently  do  nothing*    But  I  suspect  that  Soult  will  not 
stir  till  I  force  him  out  by  a  direct  movement  upon  him,  and  I 
think  of  making  that  movement,  as  I  can  take  the  troops  to 
the  south  without  incurring  the  risk  of  injuring  their  health. 
In  the  mean  time  I  must  have  possession  of  the  whole  coune 
of  the   Douro,   and  I  may    then    venture  to  leave  in  tlus 
part  of  the  country  a  large  detachment  of  our  army,  and  of  the 
Gahcian  army,  which,  I  hope,  I  shall  get  Bereaford  to  com- 
mand.   I  am  not  so  certain  of  this,  however,  as  he  is  still 
confined  of  his  wound/^    The  following  points  strongly  to  the 
real  dangers  of  his  situation :  '^  I  do  not  expect  much  from 
the  exertions  of  the  Spaniards,  notwithstanding  all  that  ve 
have  done  for  them.    They  cry  Vwa^  and  are  very  fond  of  us, 
and  hate  the  French ;  but  they  are,  in  general,  the  most  inca- 
pable of  useful  exertion  of  all  the  nations  that  I  have  known; 
the  most  vain,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  ignorant,  par- 
ticularly of  military  affiEurs,  and,  above  all,  of  military  affidrs  in 
their  own  country.     I  can  do  nothing  tiU  Greneral  Castanos 
shall  arrive,  and  I  do  not  know  where  he  is.    I  am  afraid  that 
the  utmost  we  can  hope  for  is  to  teach  them  how  to  avoid 
being  beat.    If  we  can  effect  that  object,  I  hope  we  might  do 
the  rest.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  government  and  cortes  should 
come  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  or  the  frontiers  of  Galicia,  which  I 
think  of  proposing  to  them ;  but  I  must  wait  till  I  see  Cas* 
tanos.'^ 

To  remain  in  Madrid,  when  new  difficulties  every  day  pre- 
sented themselves,  was  impossible ;  and  one  of  three  plans,  it 
became  evident  to  Lord  Wellington,  that  he  must  soon  adopt. 
First,  he  could  advance  into  the  south  against  SouU,  with  the 
risk  of  the  whole  French  force  being  placed  in  his  rear — of 
being  cut  off,  or  resigning  the  conquests  he  had  already  won* 
Second,  he  might  march  upon  Valencia,  reach  Alicant,  open 
communications  with  General  Maitland,  and  prevent  the  armies 
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of  Aragon  and  the  centre  from  uniting  with  that  of  Sonlt. 
Thiidly^  he  could  advance  against  the  army  of  the  norths  which 
had  resumed  the  offensive^  and  obliged  General  Paget  to  re- 
cross  the  Douro.  While  meditating  these  several  projects^  his 
serious  apprehensions  were  excited  by  the  continued  apathy  of 
the  Spaniards^  .and  the  criminal  system  of  their  generals^  and 
he  became  more  awake  to  the  perils  of  his  present  position. 
He  no  longer  held  the  same  tone  of  confidence  and  resolution 
to  maintain  his  ground  which  we  trace  in  his  previous  letters 
and  despatches.  On  the  contrary^  he  writes  to  Sir  H.  Welles- 
ley  (23d  August,  1812),  '*  Pray  request  General  CHDonnell  to 
peruse  the  account  of  the  transactions  at  the  head--quarters  of 
the  army  of  GaUcia,  given  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas.  Can  any 
army  carry  on  operations  against  the  French  under  such  circnm* 

stances  ?    I  have  a  great  regard  for  General ,  but  I  should 

like  to  know  what  military  part  he  plays  in  this  drama  ?  If  he 
is  a  oommander-in-chief,  why  does  he  not  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  hb  troops  ?  The  army  of  Galicia  is  the  only  one  in 
Spain,  and  the  8000  men  under  Santocilides  the  active  part  of 
that  army.  Why  is  not  the  commander-in*chief  with  that 
part  ?  These  are  questions  which  must  occur  to  every  reflect* 
ing  mind;  but  there  is  no  inquiry  in  Spain  on  subjects  of  this 
description/^ 

But  in  the  following  passages  he  comes  still  more  closely  to 
the  point  at  issue,  and  seems  first  to  anticipate  the  train  of  events 
which  ensued  so  rapidly,  as,  with  all  his  tried  skill  and  caution^ 
to  take  him  almost  by  surprise :  '^  I  am  apprehensive  that  all 
this  will  turn  out  but  ill  for  the  Spanish  cause.  If,  from  any 
cause,  I  should  be  overpowered,  or  should  be  obliged  to  retire^ 
what  will  the  world  say  ?  What  will  the  people  of  England  say  ? 
What  will  those  in  Spain  say  ?  That  we  had  made  a  great 
effort,  attended  by  some  glorious  circumstances  ;  and  that 
from  January,  1812,  we  had  gained  more  advantages  for 
the  cause,  and  had  acquired  more  extent  of  territory  by  our 
operations  than  had  ever  been  gained  by  any  army  in  the  same 
period  of  time,  against  so  powerful  an  enemy ;  but  that,  being 
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linaided  by  the  Spanish  officers  and  troops^  not  from  disincU- 
Bation^  but  from  inability^  on  account  of  the  gross  ignorance 
of  the  former^  and  the  want  of  discipline  in  the  latter^  and  from 
the  inefficiency  of  all  the  persons  selected  by  the  government 
for  great  employment^  we  were  at  last  overpowered^  and  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  within  our  own  frontier. 

**  What  will  be  Lord  Castlereagh's  reply  to  the  next  propo- 
sition for  peace  ?  Not  that  we  will  not  treat  if  the  government 
pf  Joseph  is  to  be  the  guaranteed  government  but  he  will  be 
too  happy  to  avail  himself  of  any  opportunity  of  withdrawing 
with  honour  from  a  contest  in  which  it  will  be  manifest  that, 
owing  to  the  inability  of  those  employed  to  carry  it  on,  on  the 
part  of  the  Spaniards,  there  is  no  prospect  of  military  success. 
Thus  this  good  will  be  lost ;  and  this  nation  will  be  enslaved 
for  the  want  of  men  at  their  head  capable  of  conducting  them* 

"  Pray  represent  these  matters  to  the  government,  and  the 
leading  men  in  the  cortes,  and  draw  their  attention  seriously 
to  the  situation  of  their  affidrs.''  It  was,  indeed,  melancholy 
after  the  surprising  and  successful  effi)rts  he  had  made  in 
this  brilliant  campaign,  to  resign  the  fruits  of  his  hard-won 
victories.  But  he  had  been  deceived  on  all  sides ;  Ballesteros, 
false  to  his  promises  and  to  his  country,  neglected  to  place 
himself  between  Soult  and  the  army  of  the  centre ;  CyDonnell 
made  no  exertion  to  join  him ;  nor  had  the  force  of  Maitland 
proved  to  be  of  that  magnitude  or  utility  which  could  assist 
him  in  securing  the  advanced  positions  which  he  had  taken  up. 
Could  he  have  foreseen  that  in  the  whole  south  and  east  of 
Spain,  there  would  not  at  this  time  remain  a  single  force  on 
which  he  could  rely,  he  would  already,  doubtless,  have  trans- 
ferred his  operations  to  the  strong  positions  which  he  had 
abandoned.  But  eager  for  action,  and  resolved  to  put  the  best 
face  upon  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  him,  he  advanced 
with  four  divisions  of  his  army  against  Clausel,  in  the  hope  of 
striking  another  blow  before  he  could  be  joined  by  the  other 
armies.  General  Hill,  at  the  same  time,  advanced  to  Aranjuez, 
and  a  spirited  proclamation  was  also  issued  by  the  commander- 
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in-chief  to  the  people  of  Madrid,  and  to  all  Spaniards^  in  the 
hope  of  rousing  them  from  their  apathy  and  inactivity.  Bal- 
lesteros  was  called  upon  to  advance  to  the  support  of  Hill^  if 
that  general  should  be  threatened  by  the  movements  of  Sotilt 
upon  Madrid.  But  in  case  of  his  advancing  against  Valencia^ 
he  was  to  take  a  position  at  Alcazar,  with  a  view  of  protecting 
the  capital  on  that  side,  while  the  neighbouring  guerillas  were 
to  make  an  effort  to  second  him* 

On  the  1st  of  September  Lord  Wellington  left  Madrid,  and 
on  the  7th  passed  the  Douro,  and  entered  Valladolid.  Clausel 
hastily  retreating,  destroyed  the  bridges  on  thePisueiga.  Afc 
Palencia,  tlie  Galician  army,  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  not 
exceeding  10,000  men,  joined  the  allies,  who  occupied  Burgos^, 
the  castle  of  which  had  been  fortified  and  garrisoned  with  2000 
men  imder  General  Dubreton,  while  General  Souham,  at  the 
head  of  9000  men,  fell  back  upon  Briviesca.  Before  investing 
the  castle  the  British  commander  had  taken  measures  for 
covering  Madrid,  and  given  particular  instructions  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  different  forces  during  the  expedition.  ^  It 
being  necessary,^'  he  says  (31st  August,  1812),  '*  that  I  should 
go  to  the  northward  with  the  troops  assembled  at  Arevalo,  the 
3d  and  light  divisions,  and  General  Victor  Alten's  brigade  of 
cavahry  are  to  remain  at  Madrid  till  further  orders,  with  one 
battalion  of  Don  Carlos 's  infantry.  The  4th  division  will  be  at 
the  Escurial,  and  Don  Carlos's  division  at  Segovia ;  General 
D'Urban's  cavalry  at  the  Palacio  de  Rio  Frio. 

"  The  king  having  decidedly  gone  into  Valencia,  and  their 
being  in  that  kingdom  a  body  of  the  allied  troops  too  strong  for 
Marshal  Suchet,  and  no  intelligence  having  been  yet  received* 
of  the  progress  of  the  march  of  the  army  of  the  south,  it  does 
not  appear  at  all  probable  that  the  enemy  will  attempt  to  dist- 
turb  the  tranquillity  of  this  part  of  the  country  during  the  time 
that  I  shall  be  absent.  But  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  all 
events,  and  the  following  instructions  are  to  be  attended  to. 
General  Joseph  O^Donnell,  in  command  of  4000  infantry,  and 
1500  cavalry  of  the  army  of  Murcia^  is  at  Hellin,  on  the  frox^ 
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tiers ;  and  I  liave  recommended  to  him  to  throw  his  tear  upcm 
this  town,  and  to  communicate  with  our  troops  which  will  be 
here ;  and  to  fall  back  upon  them  if  it  should  be  necessary. 

^  The  Empecinado,  with  the  troops  under  his  commandj  if 
gone  forward  by  Cuenca,  towards  the  frontiers  of  Valencia. 

^^  In  case  the  enemy  should  advance  in  force,  it  must  be  from 
the  south,  and  if  the  force  should  not  be  considered  too  stroiu^ 
particularly  in  cavalry,  the  3d  light,  and  Don  Carlos's  divisions 
must  be  collected  on  the  Tagus,  about  Aranjuez,  first  to  cover  tiie 
retneat  upon  them  of  General  O'Donnell's  corps,  and  neit  to 
oppose  the  further  progress  of  the  enemy.  The  gnerillas  of  tbe 
Medico  must  be  thrown  into  Toledo.  Attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  fords  about  Fuenteduena  by  the  Empecinado,  or  the 
troops  collected  in  that  direction,  if  the  enemy  should  direct  his 
march  by  Tarancon.  When  the  enemy  shall  advance,  all  the 
arrangements  must  be  made  for  the  evacuation  of  Madrid,  sadi 
as  sending  away  the  sick,  stores,  &c.,  and  eventually  for  the 
destruction  of  every  thing  which  cannot  be  carried  away. 

'^  I  have  been  much  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  allied 
troops  since  they  have  been  in  Madrid.  I  trust  that  the  same 
good  conduct  of  officers  and  troops  will  continue;  and  that 
Greneral  Alten  will  enforce  my  orders  respecting  these  points. 
In  case  it  should  be  determined  to  destroy  the  stores  and  build- 
ings in  the  Retiro,  it  will  be  necessary  to  order  the  inhabitants 
of  Madrid  to  take  away  the  palisades  from  the  ditches,  partica- 
larly  of  the  exterior  works.  It  is  imagined  they  will  do  this 
willingly,  if  only  permitted."    . 

Having  taken  these  and  other  admirable  precautions,  Lord 
Wellington  proceeded  in  his  operations  against  the  fortress  of 
Burgos.  It  is  a  place  of  great  natural  strength ;  the  acclivity 
on  which  it  is  situated  was  now  encircled  by  double  lines  of 
field-works  armed  at  all  points  with  cannon,  and  the  base  of  the 
hill,  encircled  by  an  uncovered  scarp  waU  of  very  difficult  access. 
The  defences  were  altogether  most  formidable,  and  yet  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  them  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  if  i^ 
were  not  allowed  wholly  to  abandon  the  forward  positions  and 
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«onqiierts  already  obtainedU  It  oontained  large  stores  of  aiK** 
munition  and  provisionBy  and  it  was  required  as  a  point  of  sup^ 
port  for  the  present,  as  well  as  for  the  future  operations  of  tbe 
war.  The  worst  feature  of  the  business  was^  that  the  whole  of 
the  artillery  consisted  of  three  eighteen*pounders  and  five 
twenty*four*pounder  iron  howitsers^  and  the  supply  of  ammu- 
mlion  was  vary  deficient ;  but  after  the  splendid  suooesses  at 
Bsdajos  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo^  there  were  few  inclined  to 
despair* 

While  he  intrusted  the  siege  to  the  Ist  and  6th  diyisions  under 
Generals  Oampbell  and  CUnton ,  Lord  Wellington  advanoed  with 
the  main  army  towards  Qointanapala  to  hold  Souham  in  check. 
He  had  soon  the  satisfaction  to  hear  that  the  horn-work  on  the 
hill  of  St*  Michael^  which  commanded  the  works^  had  been 
carried  by  assault*  The  besiegers^  however^  had  suffered  se- 
Terely,  haTOig  not  less  than  400  in  killed  and  wounded.  Three 
guns  were  taken  in  the  work,  with  one  captain  and  sixty-two 
men,  all  who  survived  of  a  strong  battalion^  who  were  made 
prisoners. 

The  next  day  two  of  the  guns  in  the  battery  on  the  hiU  of 
St  Michael  were  unfortunately  dismounted,  and  on  the  22d9 
a  bold  effort  to  carry  the  exterior  line  of  works  altogether  failed. 
The  storming  party  had  reached  the  outer  wall^  but,  after  the 
most  daring  attempts,  were  repulsed  with  loss,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  proceed  by  sap  and  mine.  By  these  means 
a  breach  was  effiscted  on  the  29th  in  the  outer  wall,  and  orders 
were  giren  to  storm,  but  owing  to  the  formidable  obstacles 
which  met  the  assailants  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  trench,  this 
attack  also  failed  with  still  greater  loss. 

During  this  most  anxious  period,  when  the  fate  of  the  whole 
campaign  hung  in  suspense,  there  was  nothing  which  a  wise 
and  great  commander  could  effect  to  surmount  the  difficulties 
by  which  he  was  surrounded  which  Lord  Wellington  left  un- 
done. On  every  side  he  made  astonishing  exertions  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  retreat.  The  combination  of  circumstances, 
however^  was  too  powerful  to  be  controlled,  and  these  seemed 
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to  be  in  full  operation  from  the  period  of  bis  entrance  iutp 
Madrid.  With  a  strange  contradiction  it  is  difficult  to  ao^ 
count  for  in  any  national  cbaracter,  those  very  Spanianis 
"who^  when  unsupported^  bad  been  capable  of  many  surprising 
and  successful  exploits,  seemed  to  relax  their  efforts  and  losi 
much  of  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  which  ought  to  have  {uv- 
moted  the  designs  of  their  liberator  and  consolidated  the  coo- 
quests  which  he  had  made.  All  was  now  supineness,  ms* 
calculation,  and  distrust;  and  the  vigour  of  character,  the  higli 
example,  like  the  remonstrances  and  appeals  of  the  British 
general,  failed  to  rouse  a  spirit  in  the  government  and  the 
people  worthy  the  brighter  days  of  Spain. 

On  the  4th  of  October  a  second  breach  was  effected  in  the 
walls,  the  exterior  line  of  the  works  was  carried,  and  the  24th 
regiment  effected  a  lodgment  between  the  outer  wall  and  the 
jGbrst  line  of  field-works.  They  were  driven  from  it,  howevei* 
the  next  day,  and  only  recovered  after  repeated  desperate  at^ 
tacks  when  the  enemy  were  driven  behind  their  defences. 

It  was  now,  more  than  ever,  that  the  deficiency  of  means 
begun  to  be  felt;  and  on  the  8th  there  was  another  spirited 
sortie;  the  guard  in  the  trenches  was  overpowered,  and  the 
work  already  raised  within  the  outer  wall  wholly  destroyed. 
It  was  in  this  operation  that  the  Hon.  Major  Cocks,  of  the 
79th  regiment,  was  killed;  an  officer  whose  loss  was  deeply 
regretted,  no  less  by  the  army  than  by  his  numerous  friends* 
But  no  one  lamented  it  in  terms  more  sincere  and  pathefio^ 
addressed  to  the  father  of  him  who  had  already  so  greatly  disf 
tinguished  himself— -than  he  who  so  well  knew  how  to  estimate 
rising  worth  and  talent — the  Commander-in-chief  himsdf} 
whose  proud  eulogy,  however,  we  cannot  here  pause  to  insert 
The  breathless  interest  now  given  to  the  siege  by  the  rumoured 
approach  of  the  enemy,  kept  the  aUies  continually  upon  the 
alert;  and  they  prosecuted  the  siege  with  unabated  resolutioa 
and  valour.  By  the  10th  they  had  approached  within  150 
yards  of  the  second  line ;  on  the  11th  another  mine  was  sprung^ 
a  breach  declared  practicable,  and  the  second  line  was  carried 
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ibe  same  evening.  On  the  18th^  preparations  for  a  general 
assault  being  completed^  the  guards  and  German  legion  at- 
tempted to  cany  tiie  place  by  escalade ;  effected  an  entrance ; 
but  were  received  with  so  heavy  a  fire  as  to  be  miable  to  main* 
tain  &eir  ground.  The  time  was  now  passed;  the  advance  of 
the  enemy  in  force^  rendered  it  necessary  to  abandon  further 
operations^  with  a  loss  exceeding  2000  men^  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  brave  officers^  the  flower  of  the  British  army. 

^  I  had  long  had  reports/'  observes  Lord  Wellington  (Cabe- 
zon^  26th  Oct.  1812)^  of  the  enemy's  intentions  to  advance  for 
the  relief  of  the  Castle  of  Burgos  with  the  army  of  Portugal^ 
reinforced  with  troops  recently  arrived  from  France^  and  with 
that  part  of  the  army  of  the  north  which  was  disposable;  and 
they  did  advance,  in  considerable  force,  against  the  post  of 
Monasterio,  on  the  evening  of  the  18th.  Lieutenant  Lizinel* 
sky,  of  the  Brunswick  legion,  who  commanded  a  picket  in 
Santa  Olalla,  disobeyed  his  orders  by  remaining  in  that  village 
upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy ;  and  he  was  taken  with  his 
picket.  Tlie  enemy  consequently  obtained  possession  of  the 
heights  which  command  the  town  of  Monasterio,  and  our  out* 
post  was  obliged  to  retire,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  to  the 
Bui^s  side  of  the  town. 

^  I  assembled  the  troops,  excepting  those  necessary  for  carry 
ing  on  the  operations  of  the  siege,  as  soon  as  it  appeared  by 
the  enemy's  movement  of  the  18th,  that  they  entertained 
serious  intentions  of  endeavouring  to  raise  it,  and  placed  the 
allied  army  on  the  heights,  having  their  right  at  Ibeas,  on  the 
Arlanzon,  the  centre  at  Riobena  and  Mijaradas,  and  the  left  at 
Soto  Falacios.  The  enemy's  army,  likewise,  assembled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Monasterio. 

**  They  moved  forward  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  with 
about  10,000  men,  to  drive  in  our  outposts  from  Cluintanapalla 
and  Olmos.  The  former  withdrew  by  order ;  but  the  latter 
was  maintained  with  great  spirit  by  the  Chasseurs  Britan* 
niqaes.  Seeing  a  &ir  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  upon  the 
enemy^  I  requested  Lieut.-general  Sir  Edward  Paget  to  move 
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irith  the  Irt  Bnd  5th  divisioas  upon  the  enemy's  nght  flank, 
which  movement  haying  been  well  executed^  drove  them  back 
upon  Monasterio^  and  our  posts  were  replaced  at  dointana- 
palla. 

^  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  I  reo^ved  a  letter  £rom  Sk 
Bowknd  Hill^  of  the  I7th^  in  which  he  acquamted  me  with  the 
enemy's  intention  to  move  towards  the  Tagus,  which  was 
already  fordable  by  individuals  in  many  places,  and  was  likely 
to  become  so  by  an  army. 

^^  The  castle  of  Chinchilla  had  surrendered  on  the  9th  in- 
atant,  and  General  Ballesteros,  although  he  had  entered  Gra- 
nada on  the  17th  of  September,  had  not  assumed  the  position 
in  La  Mancha  which  he  had  been  ordered  to  assume  by  the 
Spanish  government,  at  my  suggestion.  The  enemy's  force 
in  Valencia  was  supposed  to  amount  to  not  less  than  7O/X)0 
men,  a  very  large  proportion  of  which,  it  was  expected,  would 
be  disposable  for  service  out  of  that  kingdom. 

'^  I  had  desired  Lieut.-general  Sir  Rowland  Hill  to  retire 
€rom  his  position  on  the  Tagus,  if  he  should  find  that  he 
<x>uld  not  maintain  himself  in  it  with  advantage;  and  itms 
necessary  that  I  should  be  near  him,  in  order  that  the  corps 
under  my  command  might  not  be  insulated  in  consequence  of 
the  movements  which  he  should  find  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  making.  I  therefore  raised  the  siege  of  Burgos  on  the 
night  of  the  21st,  and  moved  the  whole  army  back  towards 
4he  Douro. 

^  I  felt  severely  the  sacrifice  I  was  obliged  to  make.  Tour 
lordship  is  well  aware  that  I  never  was  very  sanguine  in  my 
expectations  of  success  in  the  si^e  of  Burgos,  notwithstanding 
that  I  considered  that  success  was  attainable,  even  with  the 
means  in  my  power,  within  a  reasonably  limited  time.  If  the 
attack  on  the  first  line,  made  on  the  22d  or  the  29th^  had  soo- 
ceeded,  I  believe  we  should  have  taken  the  place,  notwith- 
standing the  ability  with  which  the  governor  conducted  th^ 
defence,  and  the  gallantry  with  which  it  was  executed  by  the 
garrison.    Our  means  were  very  limited,  but  it  appeared  to  wt 
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that  if  we  should  succeed,  the  advantages  to  the  oauae  would 
be  great,  and  die  final  success  of  the  campaign  would  hav9 
been  certain/* 

Meantime  Marshal  Soult,  on  the  15th,  marched  from  Gra<» 
nada,  effected  his  junction  with  the  army  of  the  centre,  and 
advanced  upon  Madrid.  Ballesteros,  instead  of  offering  the 
least  assistance,  kept  aloof;  and  was  very  properly  arrested  for 
disobedience  of  orders,  and  sent  prisoner  to  the  fortress  of 
Ceuta.  General  Maitland,  confined  to  Alicant,  could  effect 
nothing;  and  a  detachment  of  600  men,  xmder  General Donkin, 
trying  to  make  a  diversion  near  Denia,  was  driven  back,  and 
compelled  to  re-embark.  Upon  the  23d  the  armies  of  Soult 
and  Jourdan  reached  Aranjuez,  when  General  Hill,  having 
covered  die  capital,  and  chosen  an  excellent  position,  offered 
battle,  which  Soult,  however,  declined.  On  the  night  of  the 
27th  an  express  from  Lord  Wellington  directed  Hill  to  fisU 
back  upon  the  Adejo,  leaving  this  movement  at  the  same  time 
open  to  his  own  discretion,  should  an  opportunity  offer  of 
^g^ng  the  enemy  under  fevourable  circumstances.  The 
French  marshals  then  marched  upon  Toledo,  threw  their  whole 
force  across  the  Tagus,  and  direatened  the  rear  of  the  allies* 
By  this  unexpected  movement  the  allies  were  compelled  to 
make  a  rapid  retreat,  and  suffered  considerably  from  repeated 
attacks  of  the  enemy,  both  on  reaching  the  Carrion,  and  on 
marching  upon  Cabezon  de  Campo,  where  they  crossed  the 
Pisuerga,  closely  followed  by  the  enemy.  Madrid  was  evacu- 
ated, the  magazines  in  the  Retiro  were  blown  up,  the  guns 
spiked,  and  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  putting  his  corps  in  motion, 
letired  towards  Salamanca. 

"  We  halted,*'  says  Lord  Wellington  (Cabezon,  27th  Oct. 
1812),  "  the  day  before  yesterday  at  Duenas,  and  this  day  at 
this  place;  but  the  enemy  are  infinitely  superior  to  us  in 
cavalry ;  and  from  what  I  saw  to-day,  very  superior  in  in&ntry. 
We  must  retire,  therefore ;  and  the  Douro  is  no  barrier  for  us. 
If  we  go,  and  we  cannot  hold  our  ground  beyond  the  Douro, 
your  situation  will  become  delicate.     We  certainly  cannot 
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stand  against  the  numbers  opposed  to  ns  in  any  situation ;  and 
it  appears  to  me^  therefore^  to  be  necessary  that  you,  as  well 
as  we,  should  retire.  The  only  doubt  which  I  entertain,  is 
respecting  the  road  which  you  should  take;  and  that  doubt 
originates  in  the  insufficiency  of  this  army  to  stop  the  army 
opposed  to  it  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  you  to  reach 
Ae  Adejo.  I  propose  to  remain  on  the  Pisuerga  to^morrowi 
if  I  can ;  and  as  long  as  I  can  upon  the  Douro ;  and  then  to 
retire  by  Arevalo.  God  knows  whether  I  shall  be  able  to 
remain  on  either  riyer ;  and  if  I  cannot^  your  retreat  should 
be  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus ;  if  I  can,  we  should  join  as  pro- 
posed by  former  letters.  If  I  can  remain  on  the  Plsueigt 
to-morrow,  I  shall  cross  the  Douro  on  the  29th,  and  I  think  it 
probable  that  I  shall  be  able  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  cros^' 
ing  in  full  force  till  the  Ist,  in  which  case  I  shall  arrive  at 
Arevalo  on  the  3d.^* 

On  the  24th  the  allies  had  been  joined  by  a  reinforcement 
under  Lord  Dalhousie,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  guards  who 
had  disembarked  at  Corunna ;  but  Lord  Wellington,  still  too 
weak  to  resist  the  enemy,  ordered  the  bridges  at  Villa  Muiid 
and  Duenas  to  be  blown  up*  The  party,  however,  posted  to 
cover  the  operation,  was  attacked  at  Palencia,  and  the  enemy 
gained  possession  of  the  bridges  in  a  perfect  state.  At  Tariejo 
the  bridge  was  so  little  injured,  that  the  enemy,  passing  with  a 
considerable  body,  took  prisoners  the  covering  party,  com* 
manded  by  Capt  Ferguson  of  the  58th.  The  enemy  followed 
up  this  success  by  pushing  over  an  entire  corps,  which,  on  ths 
Approach  of  the  British  columns,  hastily  repassed  the  river* 
On  the  lefty  another  force  passed  by  a  fold  near  Vilk  Muriel^ 
and  took  possession  of  a  village,  from  which  the  Spaniards 
were  ordered  to  dislodge  them.  They  were  repulsed,  and  the 
teemy  enooimtered  the  5th  division,  when  a  severe  confliot 
ensued,  till  General  Alava,  rall3ring  the  broken  troops,  led  thent 
back  to  the  charge  just  as  the  French  had  begun  to  retreat 

It  was  from  this  time  that  the  retreat  assumed  a  new  aspect^ 
Strongly  resembling  that  under  Sir  John  Mo(»re ;  and  if  anf 
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fresb  proof  were  wanting  of  the  correct  and  blameless  <x)nduct 
of  that  great  leader,  it  might  be  found  in  the  circumstances 
attending  the  march  of  Lord  Wellington,  pursued  by  forces 
less  formidable,  and  under  disadvantages  less  trying  and  diffi- 
cult.  Many  of  the  features,  indeed,  bear  so  striking  a  res^m** 
Uance,  that  in  perusing  the  account  given  by  the  illustrioua 
author  of  the  despatches,  we  seem  to  be  carried  back  to  that 
disastrous  period  of  the  war,  and  ask,  with  surprise,  if  this  oaik 
be  the  same  British  army  whose  progress  we  but  now  traced 
advandng  with  triumphant  banners  from  conquest  to  conquest  2 
We  read  of  the  same  incessant  harassing  and  attack,  the  same 
want  of  discipline,  miserable  roads,  torrents  of  rain,  extreme 
suffering  and  privations  of  the  troops.  Often,  during  the  night, 
the  soldiers  quitting  their  bivouacs,  went  in  search  of  plunder, 
and  committed  numerous  excesses.  Many  becoming  intoxH 
cated,  and  regardless  of  command,  fell  a  prey  to  the  enemy; 
and  the  line  of  march  was  marked  by  stragglers,  or  by  the  sick 
and  wounded,  incapable  of  keeping  the  ranks.  The  utmost  exer- 
tions were  made  by  the  commander  and  the  general  officers  to 
restore  order  and  discipline,  but,  exactly  as  in  the  retreat  to 
Corunna,  with  littie  success.  The  enemy  established  a  battery 
on  some  heights  near  Valladolid,  which  swept  part  of  the  road 
along  which  the  allied  army  was  in  full  retreat,  and  the  hospital 
waggons,  and  commissariat,  were  occasionally  exposed  to  its 
fire.  On  the  29th  Lord  Wellington  wrote  from  Boecillo  to  Sir 
R.  Hill,  ''  We  crossed  the  Douro  this  day,  having  destroyed 
all  the  bridges  on  the  lower  Pisuerga.  The  enemy  are  in 
march  towards  Tordesillas,  where  I  destroyed  the  bridge  last 
night.  That  of  Toro  will  have  been  destroyed  this  day  I 
hope. 

^  I  am  anxious  to  hear  bom  you,  after  the  receipt  of  mine  of 
the  27tfa.  I  propose  to  place  myself  to*morrow  in  front  of 
Tordesillas,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  coming  over  the 
Douro.^^ 

From  Rueda,  which  he  reached  on  the  30th,  he  again  writes : 
^  The  enemy  are  collected  at  and  about  Tordesillas,  and  last 
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night  obtained  the  bridge  of  that  phice  by  the  misoondttcty  I 
believe^  of  the  Brunswick  corps.  The  army  are  formed  in 
front  of  the  enemy^  and  I  hope  that  the  hitter  cannot  pass  till 
you  shall  be  near  me.  Let  me  know  particularly  how  you  get 
on ;  whether  you  are  followed  closely,  by  whom,  and  by  what 
numbers.'' 

Lord  Wellington  had  now  taken  up  a  position  in  which  he 
might  give  battle,  along  the  banks  of  the  Douro,  nearly  upon  the 
same  ground  which  the  army  occupied  in  July,  before  the  battle 
of  Salamanca.  But  a  general  engagement  was  not  the  object 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  British  army  was  soon  compelled  to 
resume  its  retreat  From  Rueda  Lord  Wellington  wrote,  on 
the  31st  of  October,  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart  in  better  hopes:  ^^I 
think  my  junction  with  Hill  on  the  Adaja  is  now  quite  certain, 
and  that  I  have  got  clear,  in  a  handsome  manner,  of  the  wont 
scrape  I  ever  was  in.  Cafiarelli's  troops  are  certainly  here;  and 
tiie  enemy  have,  at  least,  40,000  infantry  and  5000  cavalry.  I 
have  not  20,000  British  and  Portuguese.  Amongst  the  British 
are  all  the  foreign  troops  in  the  army,  and  I  have  not  1500 
English  cavalry,  and  only  twenty-four  pieces  of  artillery,  I  was 
shocked  when  I  saw  how  the  Spaniards  fought  on  the  25tii ; 
and  when  I  saw  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  army,  it  was  very 
clear  to  me  that  they  ought  to  eat  us  up.  I  detained  them  two 
days  on  the  Carrion,  three  on  the  Pisuerga,  and  they  do  not 
appear  inclined  to  pass  the  Douro  at  all.  HOI  will  be  at  Are* 
valo  on  the  3d  or  4th.'' 

By  the  6th  of  November,  however,  the  enemy  having  re- 
paired the  bridges  at  Toro  and  Tordesillas,  the  allied  army  fell 
back  to  Torrecilla  del  Orden,  while  the  corps  of  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  was  directed  to  march  upon  Alba  de  Tonnes  upon  the  3d 
and  4th.  On  the  8th  the  divisions  from  Bui^os,  belonging  to 
the  allies,  occupied  the  heights  from  St.  Christoval,  in  front  of 
Salamanca ;  and  Hamilton's  Portuguese  division  of  Hill's  corps 
held  the  town  of  Alba  de  Tormes.  Upon  the  9th  Lord  Wel- 
lington reached  Salamanca,  whence  he  wrote  to  Sir  R.  Hill) 
instructing  him  to  move  his  left  to  Machacon,  leaving  a  good 
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gaiTuon  in  the  (sastle  of  Alba.  The  same  day  the  Erench  drove 
in  the  pickets  in  front  of  Alba,  and  approached  the  positions 
on  the  Tonnea.  They  tried  also  the  passage  of  the  river^  and 
attacked  General  Hamilton's  division,  bat  without  success. 
On  the  14th  they  were  more  fortunate  succeeded  in  fording 
the  river  near  Lucinas,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  at  Mo-> 
zarbes.  Lord  Wellington  moved  to  the  formidable  heights  of 
the  Arapiles,  but  finding  himself  imable  to  attack,  and  per* 
ceiving  strong  detachments  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  in  motion 
to  cut  off  his  communication  with  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  he  senfe 
orders  to  abandon  Alba,  and  again  resumed  his  retreat  towards 
the  Agueda.  On  the  16th  the  allies  reached  the  Valmusa^ 
where  they  encamped;  on  the  l7th  the  rear«guard  suffered 
considerably  in  its  passage  of  the  Huerba;  and  the  gallant 
Paget  was  unfortunately  made  prisoner  by  a  detachment  o£ 
French  light  troops.  They  were  concealed  in  a  wood  on  the 
road  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  where  Sir  Edward,  observing  an  intexu 
val  between  the  5  th  and  7th  divisions  of  infantry,  rode  towards 
the  rear  to  inquire  how  it  had  occurred.  On  riding  back  he 
mistook  the  road,  and  came  directly  upon  the  detachment; 
and  the  service  thus  lost  for  a  season  one  of  its  ablest  generals 
and  most  distinguished  ornaments.  It  was  felt  more  particu- 
larly  annoying  by  Lord  Wellington  at  such  a  moment.  '^  I  did 
not  hear  of  your  misfortune,^^  he  says,  ^^till  more  than  an  hour 
after  it  had  occurred ;  nor  was  I  certain  of  it  tiU  the  enemy 
attacked  our  rear-guard,  and  the  firing  had  continued  for  some 
time,  and  I  found  you  were  not  in  the  field ;  and  you  will  judge 
of  my  concern  by  the  sense  which,  I  hope,  you  feel  I  entertain 
of  the  cordial  assistance  which  I  received  from  you  during  the 
short  time  that  you  have  been  with  me« 

'^  I  cannot  account  for  your  misfortune,  excepting  that  you 
were  alone,  and  could  not  see  the  approach  of  the  enemy^s 
cavalry.  That  which  must  now  be  done,  is  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  your  exchange.  I  have  no  French  general  officer  in  the 
Peninsnla ;  but  I  beg  you  to  make  it  known  to  the  king,  and 
to  the  Doke  of  Dalmatian  that  I  will  engage  that  any  officer 
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they  will  name  shall  be  sent  from  England  to  Fiwide  in  ex- 
change for  yon.  If  you  should  find  that  there  is  any  prospect 
of  your  being  exchanged^  I  recommend  to  you  to  endeavour  to 
prevail  upon  the  king  not  to  send  you  to  France.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  reasons  for  giving  this  advice.  If 
the  king,  or  the  Duke  of  Dalmatian  will  not  name  an  officer  to 
be  exchanged  for  you^  the  sooner  you  are  sent  to  Franoe  the 
better. 

^^  I  send  you  some  money — 200/.  I  will  take  care  of  your 
friend  Marlay.  You  cannot  conceive  how  much  I  regrel  yovr 
loss.  This  is  the  second  time  I  have  been  deprived  of  your 
assistance  at  an  early  period  after  you  had  joined  us ;  and  I  am 
almost  afiraid  to  wish  to  have  you  again ;  but  Ood  knows  with 
what  pleasure  I  shall  hear  of  your  being  liberated,  and  BhaB 
see  you  with  us, 

'^  Let  me  know  your  wishes  on  any  subject,  and  they  shall 
be  carried  into  execution.^' 

This  single  example  of  kind  and  generous  attention  to  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  his  officers  and  fellow-soldiers,  may 
suffice  for  all,  so  innumerable  are  the  cases  in  which 
they  are  most  lavishly  shown  throughout  his  letters  and  de- 
spatches. 

During  the  remaining  retreat  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  Lord 
Wellington  reached  on  the  19th,  there  was  little  annoyance 
from  the  enemy,  though  the  army  suffered  considerably  from 
the  extreme  cold  and  inclemency  of  the  season.  The  troops 
had  been  without  shelter,  and,  owing  to  the  incessant  Call  of 
rain,  they  were  prevented  even  from  keeping  up  their  fires. 
The  roads  had  become  almost  impassable ;  and  there  was  both 
great  deficiency  and  irregularity  in  the  supply  of  provisions. 

Upon  the  19th  and  the  20th  the  allied  army  crossed  the 
Agueda ;  and  soon  afterwards,  on  the  enemy  withdrawing  from 
the  Tormes,  the  troops  were  distributed  in  cantonm^its,  with 
their  right  thrown  forward  to  Bancs  and  Bejar  to  guard  the 
passes,  and  the  left  resting  on  Lamego.  Here  they  were  pa- 
mitted  to  obtain  the  rest  so  needful  to  them,  as  weU  as  to  their 
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fatoie  efficiency  and  discipline^  which  had  suffered  more  during 
this  brief  retreat  than  daring  the  whole  previous  campaign. 

After  the  army  had  been  placed  in  quarters^  the  commander- 
in'^hief  wrote  a  letter  to  the  commanding  officers,  reflecting,  in 
severe  terms,  upon  the  misconduct  of  the  troops  in  their  retreat. 
^  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  officer/'  he  observed,  *^that  from 
the  moment  the  troops  commenced  their  retreat  from  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Burgos  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Madrid  on  the 
other,  the  officers  lost  all  command  over  their  men.  Irregu- 
larities and  outrages  of  all  descriptions  were  committed  with 
impunity,  and  losses  were  sustained  which  ought  never  to  have 
occurred 

^*  Unfortunately,  the  inexperience  of  officers  of  the  army  has 
induced  many  to  conceive  that  the  period  during  which  an  army 
is  on  active  service,  is  one  of  relaxation  from  all  rule,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  is,  the  period  during  which,  of  all  others,  every 
rule  for  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  conduct  of  the  sol- 
dier-^for  the  inspection  and  care  of  his  arms,  ammunition^ 
accoutrements,  necessaries,  and  field  equipments,  and  his  horse 
and  horse  appointments — ^for  the  receipt  and  issue  and  care  of 
his  provisions,  and  the  regulation  of  all  that  belongs  to  his  food 
and  the  forage  for  his  horse^  should  be  most  strictly  attended 
to  by  the  officer  of  his  company  or  troop,  if  it  is  intended  that 
an  army— a  British  army  in  particular — shall  be  brought  into 
the  field  of  battle  in  a  state  of  efficiency  to  meet  the  enemy  on 
the  day  of  trial/' 

The  commander-in-chief  next  pointed  out  the  means  of  o1>* 
viating,  in  future,  evils  so  serious,  and  which  could  be  effected  only 
by  more  constant  watchfulness  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
general  and  other  officers  in  command  of  brigades  and  regiments^ 
and  he  adduced,  as  worthy  imitation,  the  superior  r^ularity,  in 
several  particulars,  of  the  French  army.  As  a  whole,  the  letter 
was  of  the  most  determined  and  searching  character,  and  cal- 
enlatod  to  produce  a  lively  and  lasting  effect  on  the  feelings 
both  of  the  officers  and  the  troops. 

Widi  regard  to  the  results  of  this  singular  and  checkered 
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campaign^  Lord  Wellington  justly  observes  (Gadad  BodrigOy 
19th  Not.  1812)^  <'  I  entertained  hopes  that  I  should  hm 
been  aUe  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  crossing  the  Tonnes,  in 
which  case,  they  must  have  attacked  me  in  the  position  of  San 
Christoval^  or  must  have  retired^  leaving  us  in  possession  of 
the  line  of  the  Tormes.  I  considered  either  to  be  likely  to  be 
attended  by  so  many  advantages  to  the  cause,  that  I  deemed  it 
expedient  to  delay  my  march  from  the  Tormes  till  the  enemy 
should  be  actuslly  established  on  the  left  of  that  liver;  sndif 
tlie  weather  had  been  more  fiavourable,  we  should  have  made 
ihe  movement  without  inconvenience  or  loss/^  Wilii  regard  to 
the  motions  of  the  enemy,  he  takes  occasion  also  to  obsene, 
^  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  enemy's  intentions  at 
present.  They  have  not  pushed  any  troops  beyond  the  Teltesi 
and  very  few  beyond  the  Huebra.  But  it  is  obvious,  and  a 
general  sense  is  said  to  prevail  among  the  French  officers,  tha^ 
until  they  can  get  the  better  of  the  allied  army,  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  Spain ;  and  as  iSur  as  I 
can  form  a  judgment  from  one  of  Marshal  Soult's  letters  to  the 
king  in  cipher,  which  was  intercepted,  and  fell  into  my  hands 
some  time  ago,  it  was  his  opinion,  and  he  uiged,  that  Portugal 
should  be  made  the  seat  of  the  war. 

'^  The  result  of  the  campaign,  however,  though  not  so 
£svourable  as  I  at  one  moment  expected,  or  as  it  would  have 
been  if  I  could  have  succeeded  in  the  attack  of  the  csstle  of 
Burgos,  or  if  General  Ballesteros  had  made  the  movement  into 
La  Mancha  which  was  suggested,  is  still  so  favourable,  that 
this  operation  appears  out  of  the  question. 

^'  The  strong  places  of  Ciudad  Rodngo  and  Badajos  being  in 
our  possession,  and  Almeida  being  re-established,  it  is  not 
easy  for  the  enemy  to  penetrate  by  either  of  the  great  entrances 
into  Portugal;  and  although  the  two  former  of  these  places 
(particularly  the  first  mentioned)  are  neither  in  the  state  of 
defence  nor  garrisoned  as  I  should  wish  to  see  them,  having 
deprived  the  enemy  of  their  ordnance,  arsenals,  and  magazines^ 
in  Andalusisy  at  Madrid,  at  Salamanca,  and  Valladolid,  it  does 
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Bot  appear  possible  that  these  places  should  be  attacked.  I 
condude,  therefore,  that  for  the  present  they  will  canton  their 
army  in  Old  Castile,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus^  and  will 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  firesh  reinforcements  and  means  from 
France.^^ 

The  failure  of  the  attadc  on  Burgos,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
allies,  produced  considerable  disappointment  in  England,  ren- 
dered more  severe  from  the  hopes  entertained  by  Lord  Wei* 
lington  himself,  after  the  victory  of  Salamanca,  of  very  different 
results  of  the  campaign.    The  delay  in  the  retreat  and  the 
immense  loss  also  sustained  in  the  hopeless  siege  of  Burgos, 
with  the  consequent  sufferings  and  disorganization  of  the  army, 
were  all  loudly  inveighed  against  throughout  the  country,  both 
within  and  without  the  walls  of  parliament.     Nor  was  the 
ministry  spared;  and  the  bitter  invective,  uncompromising 
hostility,  and  stem  denunciations  of  the  opposition  exciting 
and  promoting  the  outcry,  have  been  described  by  those  who 
heard  them  uttered,  as  terrible  and  almost  overwhelming.   That 
ministry  was  unjustly  held  up  to  public  scorn  as  all  that  was  weak 
and  base,  no  less  by  the  advocates  of  Lord  Wellington  than  by 
the  Whigs  themselves,  for  not  having  provided  the  great  soldier^ 
whose  former  successes  had  alone  kept  them  in  power,  with  the 
common  requisites  for  conducting  a  siege.   Instead  of  supporting^ 
they  had  done  their  utmost,  it  was  asserted,  to  compromise  the 
reputation  of  him  who  was  the  author  of  their  official  exist* 
ence,  whose  efforts  had  placed,  and  whose  splendid  successes 
had  maintained  them  in  their  posts.    He  who  had  risen  like 
a  beacon  in  the  storm ;  in  whose  genius  and  eneigy  lay  the 
last  hope  of  Spain,  if  not  of  Europe  itself ;  whose  deeds  had 
justly  acquired  for  him  the  approbation  of  his  sovereign  and 
the  applause  of  his  country,  was  condemned  by  their  means 
to  lose  the  high  vantage-ground  upon  which  he  had  stood,  and 
foif^t  the  good  opinion,  won  by  such  strenuous  efforts,  so 
generally  entertained  by  all  classes,  at  the  moment  when 
success  was  most  requisite  for  the  hopes  of  England  and  of  the 
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If oM.    By  one  party,  again,  the  British  general  was  accused 
ef  compromising  the  safety  of  his  army  by  his  too  great  confi- 
dence after  victory,  when  he  declared  in  his  despatch  that  it  sig- 
nified Kttle  what  course  the  army  of  Portugal  pursued,  and  by 
want  of  his  usual  foresight  and  calculadon. 
'    By  the  more  liberal  party  both  the  govenunent  and  the  great 
soldier  himself  were  chai^^ed  with  destroying  the  resources  of  the 
country  in  a  vain  struggle  like  that  of  the  last  campaign,  and  the 
hopeless  siege  of  Burgos,  while  the  government  and  people  of 
Spain  stood  aloof,  and  gased  with  indifference  on  the  lavish  out- 
pouring of  Britain's  wealdi  and  life-blood  in  a  contest  waged  for 
the  benefit  of  others*    Spain  was  panic-struck;  the  allied  army 
had  been  driven  from  the  country,  and  the  name  of  Englishman 
was  hated  by  the  peoj^e.    The  sophistry  .with  which  the  naticm 
bad  been  imposed  upon,  that  we  were  contending  for  a  nation  of 
patriots, — ^loyal,  brave,  and  deserving  to  be  free, — had  proved  t 
gross  ddnsion ;  they  were  a  people  of  crouching  slaves  to  the 
most  wretdied  despots  that  ever  disgraced  the  earth ;  igncNrsnt 
faaatics,  who  worshipped  their  idol  priests,  who  hugged  tbdr 
own  chains,  and  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  to  prolong  thdr 
own  dishonour  and  degradation.    While  the  British  nation  vss 
ruined,  it  was  only  a  powerful  fiiction  who  were  benefited-ia 
fiutton  which  by  its  insane  hatred  against  Napoleon  sacrificed 
all  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  and  prepared  an  enormoiu 
debt  which  must  sink  it  to  the  lowest  depths  of  misery  and 
despair. 

But  as  we  have  observed  in  former  instances,  a  mind  like  that 
of  Lord  Wellingt<m  was  proof  against  the  loudest  and  most 
inftiriate  clamour,  as  against  the  envenomed  shafts  of  party:  he 
always  despised  vulgar  popularity,  and  held  on  his  way  fearless 
and  erect,  his  lofty  soul  possessing^  in  strength  and  patience,  a 
higher  philosophy  than  the  world  gave  him  credit  for ;  and  besr- 
lag  in  ''  a  heart  above  the  world,"  the  truth  of  that  beautiful 
maxim  which  he  had  adopted,  and  which  typified  his  whole 
career,  <<  Virtutis  fortuna  comes."    Heedless,  therefore,  of  the 
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ttorm  of  party  inveetire  which  assaOed  hun  on  all  sides,  he  again 
prepared  to  go  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer ;  and,  like  the 
great  Roman  painter,  when  challenged  to  reply  to  the  aeon- 
aatioDs  of  his  enemies,  contented  himself  with  saying,  ^'  I  wiU 
answer  them  with  my  works  !'^  Thus  he  fdt  that  the  campaign 
had  shed  lustre  on  the  British  arms,  signalized  by  thsee  victories 
—the  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodr^o,  Badajoa,  and  the  brilliant  *day 
of  Salamanca.  And  that  victory  was  achieved  with  an  army  of 
less  than  60,000  men,  in  a  country  containing  more  than  200,000 
disciplined  ferces  of  the  enemy,  commanded  by  leaders  of  esta^ 
blished  reputation,  who  had  overthrown  the  vet^an  armiee .  of 
Europe.  That  the  results  of  his  successes  had  not  been  such  as 
he  had  anticipated,  after  foiling  the  efforts  of  his  ablest  advert 
^es,  was  to  be  attributed  solely  to  causes  over  which  he  had  no 
coutroL  He  was  justified  in  calculating  upon  the  effieient  oo* 
operation  of  allies  who  had  betrayed  him ;  the  armies  of 
O^Donndl  and  Ballesteros,  on  the  other  hand,  never  attempted 
even  to  strike  a  blow ;  while  the  guerillas,  who  had  increased  in 
power  and  numbers,  looked  on  suj^ely  from  their  mountain 
retreats,  when  he  had  a  right  to  expect  that  all  should  have 
seized  the  propitious  moment,  and  secured  for  their  country  the 
^vantages  which  he  had  won. 

"  A  general  of  less  nerve,"^  it  is  remarked,  ^*  would  probably 
hare  fought  a  battle  to  escape  the  clamour  by  which  he  must 
have  known  he  would  be  assailed  in  consequence  of  the  reverse 
At  Burgos.  But  Lord  Wellington  was  not  thus  to  be  moved* 
Re  knew  that  the  cause  of  his  country  and  her  allies  would  more 
effectually  be  promoted  by  a  different  policy ;  and  in  spite  of 
^ery  personal  motive,  he  avoided  battle,  and  continued  hia 
retreat  to  the  frontier  of  Portugal.  In  truth,  if  there  is  any  one 
^lity  in  Lord  Wellington  which  demands  our  permanent 
sdmiration,  it  is  the  self-command  with  which,  under  every  tempt- 
ation, he  kept  the  natural  boldness  of  his  character  in  strict 
subordination  to  the  dictates  of  the  coolest  prudence.^* 

*  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  War,  vol.  iii.,  p.  278.    See  also  Napier  and 
Colonel  Jones.    Major  Sberer  and  Southey  likewise  take  the  same  views. 
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How  justly  the  illustrious  object  of  these  attacks  Teasoned  upon 
the  Bulgecty  and  with  what  perfect  coolness  and  impertiaKty,  appears 
from  the  following  remarks  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool : 
(Ciudad  Rodrigo,  23d  Not.  1812.)     ^'  From  what  I  see  in  the 
newspi^persy  I  am  much  afraid  that  the  pubHc  will  be  disap- 
pointed  at  the  result  of  the  last  campaign,  notwithstanding  that  it 
is  in  fiict  the  most  successfid  campaign  in  all  its  circumstance^ 
and  has  produced  for  the  cause  more  important  results  than  any 
campaign  in  which  a  British  army  has  been  engaged  for  the  last 
century.    We  have  taken  by  siege  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  and 
Salamanca,  and  the  Retire  surrendered.   In  the  mean  time  the  allies 
have  taken  Astorga^  Guadalaxara,  and  Consuegra,  besides  other 
places  taken  by  Duran  and  Sir  H.  Popham.    In  the  months  elapsed 
since  January  this  army  has  sent  to  England  little  short  of  20^000 
prisoners,  and  they  have  taken,  or  destroyed,  or  have  themselves 
the  use  of  the  enemy's  arsenals  in  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajos, 
Salamanca,  Valladolid,  Madrid,  Astorga,  Seville,  the  lines  before 
Cadiz,  &c. ;  and  upon  the  whole  we  have  taken  and  destroyed, 
or  we  now  possess,  little  short  of  3000  pieces  of  cannon.    The 
siege  of  Cadiz  has  been  nused,  and  all  the  countries  south  of  the 
Tagus  have  been  cleared  of  the  enemy.    We  should  have  re- 
tained still  greater  advantages,  and  should  have  remained  in  pos- 
session of  Castile  and  Madrid  during  the  winter,  if  I  could  have 
taken  Burgos,  as  I  ought  early  in  October,  or  if  Ballesteros  had 
moved  upon  Alcaraz  as  he  was  ordered,  instead  of  intriguing  for 
his  own  aggrandizement.^'    In  the  next  remark  is  contained  a 
singular  corroboration  of  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  progress 
and  termination  of  this  bold  and  reaUy  successful  campaign. 
**  The  fault  of  which  I  was  guilty  in  the  expedition  to  Burgos 
was,  not  that  I  undertook  the  operation  with  inadequate  means, 
but  that  I  took  there  the  most  inexperienced  instead  of  the  best 
troops.    I  left  at  Madrid  the  3d,  4th,  and  Hght  divisions,  who 
had  been  with  myself  always  before ;  and  I  brought  with  me  that 
were  good  the  1st  division,  and  they  were  inexperienced.     In 
fact,  the  troops  ought  to  have  carried  the  exterior  line  by  esca- 
lade on  the  first  trial  on  the  22d  of  September ;  and  if  they  had, 
yre  had  means  sufficient  to  take  the  place.    They  did  not  take 
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the  line  because ,  the  field-officer  Trho  commanded^ 

did  that  which  is  too  conunon  in  our  army.  He  paid  no  attention 
to  his  orders,  notwithstanding  the  pains  I  took  in  writing  them, 
and  in  reading  and  explaining  them  to  him  twice  over.  He 
made  none  of  the  dispositions  ordered ;  and  instead  of  regulating 
the  attack  as  he  ought,  he  rushed  on  as  if  he  had  been  a  leader 
of  a  forlorn  hope,  and  fell,  together  with  many  of  those  who  went 
with  him.  He  had  my  instructions  in  his  pocket;  and  as  the 
French  got  possession  of  his  body,  and  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  plan,  the  attack  could  never  be  repeated.  When  he 
fell,  nobody  having  recdved  orders  what  to  do,  nobody  could 
give  any  to  the  troops.  I  was  in  the  trenches,  however,  and 
ordered  them  to  withdraw.  Our  time  and  ammunition  were  thus 
expended,  and  our  guns  destroyed  in  taking  this  line ;  than  which 
at  former  sieges,  we  had  taken  many  stronger  by  assault. 

'<  I  see  that  a  disposition  already  exists  to  blame  the  govern- 
ment for  the  failure  of  the  siege  of  Burgos.  The  government 
had  nothing  to  say  to  the  siege ;  it  was  entirely  my  own  act.  In 
regard  ,to  means,  there  were  ample  means  both  at  Madrid  and  at 
Santandar,  for  the  siege  of  the  strongest  fortress ! !  That  which 
was  wanting  at  both  places  was  means  of  transporting  ordnance 
and  military  stores  to  the  place  where  it  was  deorable  to  use 
them. 

"  The  people  of  England,  so  happy  as  they  are  In  every 
respect,  so  rich  in  resources  of  every  description,  having  the  use 
of  such  excellent  roads,  &c.,  will  not  readily  believe  that  import- 
ant results  here  frequently  depend  upon  fifty  or  sixty  mules, 
more  or  less,  or  a  few  bundles  of  straw  to  feed  them ;  but  the 
iact  is  so,  notwithstanding  their  incredulity.  I  could  not  find 
means  of  moving  even  one  gun  firom  Madrid.  ■  ■  is  a  gentle- 
man who  piques  himself  upon  his  overcoming  all  difficulties. 
He  knows  the  length  of  time  it  took  to  find  transport  even  for 
about  one  hundred  bairelB  of  powder,  and  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand rounds  of  musket  ammunition,  which  he  sent  us.  As  for 
the  two  gons  which  he  endeavoured  to  send,  I  was  obliged  to 
send  our  own  cattle  to  draw  them ;  and  we  felt  great  inconve* 
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jfienoe  from  the  w&nfc  of  those  catde  in  the  subs^uent  m<yvB^ 
m^t»  of  the  army." 

In  these  remarks  we  find  ample  refotation  of  the  accusations 
3D  ungenerously  brought  against  the  oonduct  of  Lord  Welling^ 
tOQp  especially  when  it  is  seen  that  he  admitted,  with  the  can* 
dour  and  magnanimity  natural  to  him,  that  he  had  committied 
a  fault  in  attacking  Burgos  with  a  force  so  inadequate  to  its 
capture.  The  greater  part  of  the  enemy's  force  (25th  of  Not. 
19.18)  had  now  crossed  the  Tonnes,  and  directed  their  march 
towards  the  Douro.  King  Joseph  had  fixed  his  head«quarten 
at  Valladolid,  and  Marshal  Soult  was  known  to  be  approaduag 
Salamanca^  The  allied  army  was  cantoned  on  both  banks  of 
the  upper  Agueda,  and  between  the  Agueda  and  Coa ;  and  it 
was  proposed  to  extend  the  cantonments  when  Lord  Welling* 
ton  should  have  ascertained  the  ulterior  objects  and  destination 
pf  the  enemy.  Upon  the  26th  he  writes  from  Freneda  to 
General  HiU^  ^'  I  enclose  some  good  news.  From  all  accounts 
I  judge  tihat  the  enemy  are  not  moving  by  Banos,  but  are 
crossing  the  Tormes ;  and  I  have  commenced  the  movements 
of  my  troops,  and  have  desired  the  quartennaster-genend*  to 
write  to  you  that  you  should  commence  yours,  in  order  to 
take  up  your  cantonments  in  the  province  of  Coria,  through 
the  pass  of  Perales 

'^  The  Alagon  and  Tietar  are  good  barriers  for  your  firont^ 
but  you  should  observe  well  what  passes  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Puerto  de  Banos.'^ 

Lord  Wellington  had  now  leisure  to  attend  to  other  and 
scarcely  less  important  duties  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
the  army — ^the  interests  at  stake,  and  means  of  future  success  to 
crown  the  great  cause  in  which  he  was  embarked.  His  plans  for 
supplying  the  commissariat  in  the  most  full  and  economical  man- 
ner are  worthy  of  all  praise ;  and  the  extensive  correspondence 
which  he  held  with  the  authorities  both  of  Spain  and  Portugal^ 


♦  Now  Lieutenant-general  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  George  Marrajr, 
G.C.B.,  Colonel  of  the  42d  R.  H.,  &c. 
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contamikg  tbe  most  valuable  suggestions  and  advice^  hi  ad^ 
dition  to  conducting  the  entire  details^  of  vhich  he  was  perfect 
master^  of  all  business  connected  with  the  progress  and  pro- 
spects  of  the  war,  show  the  extent  of  his  capacity,  and  his 
indefatigable  industry  and  perseverance.  In  an  interesting 
letter  to  Marshal  Beresford  upon  the  subject  of  a  second  in 
command,  he  makes  the  following  excellent  observations: 
"  An  officer  has  been  from  time  to  time  appointed  second  in 
eommand  to  this  army,  upon  whom  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
lung's  ministers  that  the  command  of  the  allied  army  should 
devolve,  in  case  any  circumstance  should  deprive  me  of  the 
command  of  the  army.  I  imagined  that  it  had  been  e^lained 
to,  and  understood  by,  the  Portuguese  government,  that  yoti 
were  sent  to  command  the  Portuguese  army ;  that  the  officer 
appointed  to  command  the  British  army  was  to  command 
both ;  and  I  was  not  aware  till  there  was  a  discussion  with  the 
regency  on  this  point,  I  believe  in  the  beginning  of  1811,  that 
this  point  had  not  been  explained,  and  that  I  commanded  the 
allied  army  as  marshal-general.  It  follows,  of  course,  either 
that  the  British  general-officer,  second  in  command,  must,  in 
tbe  event  of  my  being  deprived  of  the  command,  be  made 
marshal*general ;  or  the  awkwardness  must  occur  to  which 
you  refer  in  regard  to  your  own  situation ;  or  you  must  take 
the  command  of  the  allied  army,  and  not  the  general  officer 
sent  out  by  government  specially  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
command  in  case  circumstances  should  deprive  me  of  it.  I 
have  always  felt  the  inutility  and  inconvenience  of  the  office  of 
second  in  command.  It  has  a  great  and  high-sounding  tide, 
without  duties  or  responsibility  of  any  description;  at  the 
same  time  that  it  gives  pretensions,  the  assertion  of  which  are 
and  I  believe  you  know  that  I  found  them  to  be,  so  very 
inconvenient.  Every  officer  in  an  army  should  have  some 
duty  to  perform,  for  which  he  is  responsible ;  and  I  understand 
a  general-officer,  commanding  a  division  or  larger  body  of 
troops,  to  be  in  this  situation.  The  second  in  command  has 
none  that  any  one  can  define,  excepting  to  give  opinions  for 
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which  he  is  in  no  manner  lesponnble^  and  which  I  have  found 
one^  at  least,  most  ready  to  relinqnish^  when  he  found  that 
thej  were  not  liked  in  England.^^ 

The  British  army  had  at  this  period  many  advantages  over 
the  forces  employed  by  the  enemy.  It  was  secure  of  its  sup- 
plies^ though  at  an  enormous  expense,  by  the  ports  of  Lisbon 
and  Oporto.  Could  Lord  Wellington  only  maintain  his  ground, 
that  enemymust  become  weaker,  exposed  as  he  was  to  every  ad- 
verse circumstance  and  finally  retire  from  the  contest.  Eventsin 
the  north  of  Europe  were  rapidly  hastening  this  consummatioiL 
lake  the  baseless  &bric  of  a  vision,  ihe  armaments  of  Napoleon 
had  disappeared  before  the  withering  spell  of  the  ioe^fiend;  his 
dreaded  power  had  become  a  mockery — ^the  shadow  of  a  name. 
Another  20,000  was  withdrawn  fix>m  the  seat  of  war;  the  Spanish 
peninsula  breathed  from  the  invading  pressure;  and  hope  and 
joy  reHlumed  the  political  horizon, — ^from  Ihe  aurora  lights  of 
the  frur  and  wintry  north. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

(1812  to  1814.) 

State  of  Spain — Its  resources — Extreme  exbaustioD  by  the  war^— Capabiiities 
of  supply — Attention  of  Lord  Wellington  to  the  least  duties — To  the  sup- 
port of  the  army — Letters  and  despatches — Rapid  and  skilful  preparations 
—Resumes  the  offensive — Passage  of  the  Douro— Surprise  of  the  French 
generals— Turns  all  the  positions  of  the  enemy«-His  rapid  pursuit — Fav- 
tial  actions — ^Takes  a  number  of  prisoners — Drives  the  enemy  across  the 
£bro — Succeeds  in  crossing  the  river — Compels  them  to  abandon  their 
fortified  positions — General  retreat  of  the  French — Concentrate  their  forces 
•—Battle  of  Vittoriar— Its  effect  upon  the  war. 

DuBiNo  the  close  of  the  year  1812  Lord  Wellington  continued 
his  head-quarters  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Freneda^  actively  and 
pereevcringly  engaged  in  preparing  measures  for  the  ensuing 
campaign.  It  is  evident,  from  the  tone  of  confidence  and 
Tivadty  which  prevails  in  his  letters  and  despatches  at  this 
period^  that  he  looked  forward  with  brighter  hopes  to  the 
termination  of  the  arduous  struggle — ^inasmuch  as  it  would  now 
be  waged  upon  more  equal  terms ;  the  terrific  reverses  sus- 
tained by  Napoleon  could  no  longer  permit  him  to  throw  firesh 
Kmforcements  and  supplies  into  the  country.  Nor  even  had 
he  continued  ^^  towering  in  his  pride  of  place/'  the  conqueror 
of  Russia  and  of  the  worlds  could  the  end  of  his  Peninsular 
wars  have  been  other  than  disastrous ;  for  he  must  have  ren- 
dered Spain  a  desert^  her  houses  and  cities  the  very  abomina- 
tion  of  desolation^  ere  he  could  have  reseated  his  luihappy 
brother  upon  a  throne  of  ruinsj — ^peacefully  never !  As  it  was^ 
Spain  was  utterly  exhausted — ^wholly  unable  to  support  its  own 
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Itrmies, — ^how  much  less  those  of  its  allies  and  its  enemies ! 
Agrictdture,  trade,  and  commerce, — the  useful  arts, — all  arts 
except  those  of  betraying  and  destroying,  seemed  to  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  soil;  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  on  all 
occasions — the  only  party  free  from  crime  and  error,  were  the 
unregarded  victims.  Their  harvests  perished  in  the  flanie  of 
war ;  their  cattle  were  driven  from  the  plains — flocks  and  herds 
•»— aH  that  went  to  support  life,  or  render  it  tolerable — into  the 
vast  maw  of  the  consuming  war,  with  its  train  of  famine  and 
pei^tilence  in  the  rear.  Happy  those  who  could  join  the  fierce 
mountain-bands,  who  preyed  alike  upon  the  enemy  and  upon 
their  country.  Even  their  subsistence  depended  upon  crossing 
the  Enemy's  line  of  march,  harassing  or  intercepting  his 
foragers,  and  most  of  all  plundering  his  convoys.  Had  the 
myriad  legions  of  Napoleon,  therefore,  trod  the  sun-burnt 
plains,  the  Sierras,  and  warm  valleys  of  Spain,  instead  of 
whitening  the  dark  barren  wastes  of  Muscovy  with  their  bones, 
it  is  probable  that  only  another  and  a  more  lingering  fate  might 
have  been  theirs.  For  had  Napoleon  possessed  them  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  immense  armies  for  the  subjugation  of 
such  a  country,  if  only  with  a  view  to  secure  his  supplies  and 
maintain  his  communications  with  Bayonne;  for  Spain  had 
become  proverbial,  even  from  feudal  days,  for  its  capabilities  of 
starving  and  destroying  both  its  allies  and  its  enemies. 

It  was  this  single  disheartening  circumstance  which  involved 
so  much  useless  bloodshed,  and  so  many  undecided  campaigns ; 
making  war  resemble  a  game  of  chance — a  succession  of  con- 
tinual victories  and  retreats.  But  then  comes  the  destined 
time, — a  crisis  even  to  the  wars  of  Spain ;  when  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  without  a  blade  of  grass  or  an  ear  of  grain,  presents  only 
the  picture  of  desolation  which  man  has  made  it, — ^when 
nothing  is  left  to  contend  for,  and  the  destroyer  himself  fears 
to  become  the  victim  of  the  same  destructive  arts  which  he  has 
directed  against  nature  and  her  offspring.  It  was  thus  that  the 
boldest  became  sick  and  weary  of  the  incessant  alternations  of 
victory  and  defeat;    that  the  numbers  of  the  French  but 
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increased  their  sufferings  and  the  causes  of  reverse;  for  no 
sooner  was  one  province  overrun  than  it  became  the  source  of 
disaster^  and  while  gaining  an  advantage  on  one  side  they  Lost 
more  on  another.  And  at  this  time  the  rapidly  decreasuig 
means  of  supply  would  of  itself  have  thinned  their  ranks  worse, 
than  their  deadly  enemy ;  while  England  had  her  ships^  and 
her  treasure^  and  half  the  markets  of  Europe  from  which  to 
purchase^  and  support  her  soldiers  and  her  allies  through  the 
contest 

During  the  prolonged  interval  in  which  the  allied  army 
remained  in  cantonments  no  serious  affair  had  taken  place ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  British  commander  was  arranging  his  plan^ 
to  appear  early  in  the  field: — "You  will  see  from  my  den 
spatch/'  he  says  (Preneda,  December  2, 1812),  "how  I  have^ 
disposed  of  the  army.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  I  have 
adopted  the  only  measure  which  will  set  us  to  rights,  and  I 
hope  in  a  short  time  to  hear  of  great  improvements.  I  propose 
to  take  the  field  with  the  largest  body  I  can  get  together  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  the  green  forage  will  be  on  the  ground. 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  therefore  if  you  will  take  measures 
that  all  the  horses,  reinforcements,  recruits,  ordnance,  &c.y 
which  you  prepare  to  send  to  the  army,  may  sail  from  England 
by  the  1st  of  February. 

"  I  propose  to  go  to  Cadiz  as  soon  as  I  shall  be  quite  certain 
that  the  French  are  settled  for  the  winter,  which  is  what  I 
hope.  I  have  much  to  arrange  with  the  Spanish  government, 
I  shall  not  be  long  absent  from  hence,  and  indeed  not  many 
days  absent  from  some  of  the  posts  of  the  army.'^ 

If  any  further  proof  were  wanting  of  the  minute  attention 
paid  by  Lord  Wellington  to  every  branch  of  the  service,  it  is 
shown  in  the  following  emphatic  sentence  addressed  to  Colonel 
Torrens:  (Badajos,  December  20th,  1812.)  '^I  have  frequently 
made  you  tu^quainted  with  my  sense  of  the  inconvenience  felt 
by  the  constant  change  of  the  officers  employed  in  every  branch 
of  the  service  in  this  country.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of 
these  dianges  is  the  practice  of  going  to  England  to  apply  for 
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promotion^  which  ought  to  be  acqiiired  by  semoe  here;  and  I 
acknowledge  that  I  do  not  see  the  utility  of  my  forwaxding  the 
recommendations  of  the  heads  of  departments^  of  those  ofl&cen 
whom  they  deem  deserving  of  promotion^  if  to  those  reoom- 
mendations  are  to  be  preferred  the  claims  and  applications  of 
ihose  who  qidt  the  service  here  to  go  home  and  make  liiem." 

In  the  month  of  February  General  Foy  advanced  from  Sab^ 
manca,  in  the  hope  of  capturing  the  town  of  Bejar ;  but  he  was 
met  with  determined  courage  and  at  length  repulsed.  Laigs 
reinforcentients  and  supplies  of  every  kind  continued  to  arrive 
and  every  corps  was  placed  in  a  state  of  efficiency  ready  for 
active  service.  It  was^  moreover^  arranged  by  Lord  Wdliog- 
ton  when  at  Cadii^  that  the  r^ency  should  supply  him  wUh  a 
regular  Spanish  army  of  SO^OOO  men ;  an  order  was  sent  for 
part  of  the  general  staff  to  remain  at  head-quarters  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  Spanish  leaders ;  and  this  important  measure 
being  completed  he  returned  to  Freneda  on  tiie  11th  of  Maji 
and  instantly  made  dispositions  for  the  advance  of  the  aUies* 

Before  entering,  however,  upon  this  splendid  and  momentous 
campaign,  it  will  be  interesting  to  give  the  opinions  of  Lord 
Wellington  on  the  subject  to  which  we  have  just  reverted,  and 
on  some  otiier  points  calculated  to  illustrate  his  peculiar  views 
and  feelings  at  this  particular  juncture,  when  new  events  were 
daily  changing  the  aspect  of  afiairs.    They  are  taken  firom  his 
observations  on  a  memorandum  of  Greneral  Whittingham'Si 
dated  24th  of  Aprils  1813,  in  rq;ard  to  the  draft  of  supplies 
from  the  country.    '^  There  exists  no  doubt  that  the  French 
troops  do  draw  supplies  from  the  seat  of  their  operations  in  aD 
parts  of  Europe ;  that  this  advantage  is  not  enjoyed  by  their 
enemies  in  some  instances  at  all,  in  others  in  a  very  inconsider- 
able  degree,  and  in  none  to  so  great  a  ds^ee  as  it  is  by  the 
French.    It  is  likewise  true  that  to  this  system^  whose  date  is 
diat  of  tiie  revolutionary  war  (as  what  the  l^ing  of  Prussia  did 
in  this  way  was  trifling)^  is  to  be  attributed  both  the  system 
of  tactics  and  of  politics  of  the  present  day.    I  must  observei 
however,  that  much  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  show  ^ 
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IVench  government  that  they  oonld  not  rely  upon  this  system^ 
Those  who  study  accurately  the  nature  of  their  operations 
against  the  allied  armies  in  the  Peninsula,  and  of  llieir  recent 
operations  in  Russia,  will  find  ample  reason  for  the  belief  that 
the  system  of  making  the  operations  of  war  produce  the  re-* 
sources  for  carrying  on  war,— or  in  other  words,  the  system^  of 
making  war  a  resource,  and  profitable  and  advantageous  to  a 
state  instead  of  being  expensive  and  burdensome,  must  be  got 
the  better  of.  These  observations,  however,  are  only  general; 
and  General  Whittingham  complains,  with  great  reason,  that 
the  French  by  means  of  their  system  live  in  countries  in  Spain^ 
where  the  Spaniards  would  starve ;  and  it  is  likewise  true  that 
the  starvation  of  the  Spanish  armies  is  more  burd^isome  to  the 
country  than  the  plentiful  mode  of  living  of  the  French. 

^  I  will  go  further  than  General  Whittingham,  and  state  that 
notwitiistanding  that  the  British  army  pay  for  all  the  supplies 
they  receive  £rom  the  country,  the  British  troops  if  deprived  of 
tiieir  magazines,  would  starve  in  a  district  in  Spain  in  which 
the  French  would  live  in  plenty. 

^  To  what  are  these  facts  to  be  attributed  ?  Certainly  not  to 
the  inclination  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  the  enemy, 
certainly  not  to  the  superior  abilities  of  the  officers  of  the  civil 
departments  of  the  French  armies,  at  least  not  in  comparison 
with  the  civil  officers  of  the  British  army;  but  to  the  system  of 
terror  on  which  the  French,  and  all  under  their  authority  inva- 
riably act,  and  to  which  no  power  in  Europe  ever  has,  or  ever 
can  have  recourse.  It  is  not  difficult  to  make  allotments  of 
districts,  and  supplies  to  be  drawn  from  tiiem,  and  perhaps  to 
go  one  step  further  to  make  the  magistrates  of  villages  allot  to 
mdhriduala  their  share  of  the  burden  to  be  borne  by  the  village* 
But  if  there  is  no  compulsion  who  will  obey  ? 

'*  Let  any  person  attend  to  the  detail  of  a  French  operation 
of  this  description,  he  will  see  the  use  of  the  bayonet  in  every 
part  of  it;  he  will  see  the  compulsory  quartering  of  soldiers  on 
individuals  called  refractory,  and  the  necessity  of  incurring  large 
expenses  laid  upon  these  individuals,  besides  serious  incon- 
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Tsniences ;  he  will  see  women,  children,  &c.,  taken  as  hostages, 
&c.  &a ;  and  in  short  every  thing  done  to  cmipel  the  indivi« 
dual  and  village  to  obey  the  requisition,  and  to  instil  terror  into 
others  who  might  be  inclined  to  resist  In  what  country 
excepting  in  France  in  the  first  days  of  the  revolution  could 
such  a  system  be  carried  into  execution  by  its  own  government 
and  army.  In  what  country  could  we,  as  allies,  ventare  to 
follow  such  en  example  ? 

^^  Till  these  questions  can  be  answered,  it  is  useless  to  discuss 
the  advantages  which  the  French  derive  from  this  system,  and 
the  disadvantages  which  their  enemies  feel  in  not  adopting  it 
Having  gone  thus  far,  I  need  not  consider  this  subject  further ; 
but  I  have  long  and  maturely  considered  all  the  modes  of  sub- 
sisting armies,  and  I  think  I  could  show  that  neither  the 
Spanish  nor  the  British  soldiers  are  of  the  description  nor  in 
the  state  of  discipline,  owing  likewise  to  the  want  of  the  same 
vigorous  system,  to  carry  into  execution  these  systems  of  requi- 
sition so  easily  managed  by  their  enemy." 

The  sound  judgment  here  evinced,  combined  with  the  exten- 
sive knowledge  and  penetration  so  remarkable  in  all  occasions 
of  his  life  when  called  upon  to  act  on  sudden  emergencies,  are 
not  more  commendable  than  his  high  regard  for  military  rules 
and  discipline,  of  which  he  himself  affords  so  bright  an  ex- 
ample. What  excellent  advice  is  contained  in  the  following 
few  strictures  upon  the  conduct  of  an  officer,  and  how  deserving 
of  the  serious  attention  and  imitation  of  every  officer  in  the 

service  1   It  is  addressed  to  Colonel ^  (Freneda,  May  10, 

1813.)  ^^  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  and  I 
acknowledge  that  I  cannot  understand  the  nature  of  the  feel- 
ings of  an  officer  which  are  to  be  mortified  by  his  performance 
of  his  duty  in  the  situation  in  which  His  Majesty  and  the  rules 
of  the  service  have  placed  him ;  and  I  can  only  say,  that  in  the 
course  of  my  military  life,  I  have  gone  from  the  command  of  a 
brigade  to  that  of  my  r^ment,  and  from  the  command  of  an 
army  to  that  of  a  brigade,  or  division,  as  I  was  ordered,  without 
feeling  any  mortification. 
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AS)  howeyer,  you  fed  mortified  upon  your  reassuming  the 
ooxmnand  of  your  regiment,  from  the  command  of  a  brigade, 
of  which  your  regiment  forms  a  part,  I  trust  that  you  will  now 
see  the  propriety  of  my  determination  not  to  remove  officers 
from  the  command  of  their  regiments  to  the  temporary  com* 
mand  of  brigades  of  which  the  regiments  do  not  form  a  part ; 
aa  it  is  probable  that  your  feelings  would  have  been  mortified 
in  a  greater  degree  if  you  had  now  been  obliged  to  return  to 
the  command  of  your  regiment  from  a  brigade  of  the  line/^ 

Having  sent  instructions  to  Sir  John  Murray  respecting  his 
attack  in  conjunction  with  the  Spanish  generals  Copons,  Elio, 
and  the  Duque  del  Parque,  Lord  Wellington  proceeds  with  tiie 
plan  adopted  for  his  future  operations.  (May  11th,  1813.) 
'^  I  propose  on  this  side  to  commence  our  operations  by  tump- 
ing the  enemy's  position  on  the  Douro,  by  passing  the  left  of 
our  army  over  that  river  within  the  Portuguese  frontier.  I 
should  cross  the  right  in  the  same  manner,  only  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  throw  the  right  very  forward  during  the  winter,  in 
order  to  cover  and  connect  our  cantonments ;  and  I  could  not 
well  draw  them  back  for  this  movement  without  exposing  a 
good  deal  of  country,  and  incurring  the  risk  of  a  counter  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  I  therefore  propose  to 
strengthen  our  right  and  to  move  with  it  myself  across  the 
Tormes,  and  establish  a  bridge  on  the  Douro  below  Zamora. 
The  two  wings  of  the  army  will  thus  be  connected,  and  the 
enemy's  position  on  the  Douro  will  be  turned.  The  Spanish 
army  of  Galicia  will  be  on  the  Esla  on  the  left  of  our  army  at 
the  same  time  that  our  army  will  be  on  that  river.  Having 
turned  the  enemy's  position  on  the  Douro  and  established  our 
communication  across  it,  our  next  operation  must  depend  upon 
circumstances.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  now  stronger 
than  the  enemy,  even  including  the  army  of  Gralicia;  but  of  this 
I  am  very  certain,  that  I  shall  not  be  stronger  throughout  the 
campaign,  or  more  efficient  than  I  now  am ;  and  the  enemy 
will  not  be  weaker.    I  cannot  have  a  better  opportunity  for 
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trying  the  fate  of  a  battle^  which  if  the  enemy  should  be  unsao- 
cessful^  must  oblige  him  to  withdraw  entirely. 

^'  We  have  been  sadly  delayed  by  the  bridge^  wiiihout  which 
it  is  obvious  we  can  do  nothing.  The  equipment  is  quite  ner, 
and  has  marched  from  Abrantes ;  but  there  has  already  been 
much  breakage^  and  I  understand  that  the  carriages  are  shame- 
fully bad.  The  truth  is  that  English  tradesmen,  particukrly 
contractors,  are  become  so  dishonest  that  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  any  work,  particularly  in  iron,  done  by  contract  I 
have  the  same  complaint  of  some  carts  made  for  the  commis- 
sariat ;  eighteen  out  of  twenty-five  of  which  broke  on  a  good 
road  without  loads  in  eighty  miles.  I  shall  have  sad  woik 
with  this  bridge  throughout  the  campaign,  and  yet  we  can  do 
nothing  without  it.  I  shall  send  the  Prince  of  Orange  home 
as  you  desire,  unless  you  should  comply  with  his  wish  to  join 
the  Prussian  army,  and  allow  him  to  go  home  for  that 
purpose.'^ 

In  the  observations  which  follow  (Frenedon,  May  15, 1813), 
we'mark  the  caution  andforesight  which  enabled  him  to  prepare 
and  prosecute  his  plans  with  such  distinguished  success.  They 
throw  a  dear  lightupon  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  progress 
and  prospects  of  the  war  at  the  opening  of  this  decisive  campaign* 
^^  It  is  more  than  ever  obvious  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  govern- 
ment should  explain  themselves  in  regard  to  the  charges  to  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  provinces  allotted  for  the 
armies ;  and  should  arm  the  captains-general  of  the  provinces 
with  full  powers  to  be  executed  under  strict  responsibiUtyj  to 
control  the  conduct  of  the  intendants  of  the  provinces  in  every 
respect 

'^  I  have  lately  transmitted  to  be  laid  before  the  government 
reports  of  the  state  of  the  resources  of  all  the  provinces  freed 
from  the  enemy,  in  which  they  will  see  ample  ground  for  an 
alteration  of  system ;  and  if  the  further  interference  of  the 
Cortes  should  be  necessary,  I  eamestiy  recommend  to  the 
government  to  communicate  with  the  l^slature  on  the  subject 
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Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  clothing,  the  equipment, 
and  the  discipline  of  the  troops ;  and  much  has  been  done  in 
the  last  three  months  to  prepare  a  Spanish  army  for  the  field. 
Bat  all  our  efforts  have  failed  to  produce  resources  adequate  at 
all  to  maintain  them  in  the  field ;  and  I  earnestly  recommend 
to  the  government  to  revert  to  the  letters  which  I  addressed  to 
them  on  the  27th  of  December,  1812,  and  24th  of  ApriL 
Every  day*s  experience  convinces  me  that  it  is  impossible  to 
expect  to  maintain  a  Spanish  army  in  the  field,  excepting  by 
the  resources  of  Spain  itself. 

^  Great  Britain,  owing  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  world,  and 
particularly  to  the  unfortunate  situation  of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
cannot  procure  specie  to  ^ve  the  assistance  which  is  required 
of  her,  and  to  defray  her  own  expenses  in  the  war ;  and  it  is 
with  difficulty  and  by  cramping  every  branch  of  the  service, 
that  I  am  enabled  to  perform  the  King's  engagements  to  his 
allies.  I  must  observe  likewise,  with  that  frankness  with  which 
I  am  accustomed  to  address  the  government,  that  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  pecuniary  sacrifices  firom  Great  Britain^ 
when  it  is  obvious  that  the  country  possesses  resources  which, 
if  duly  administered,  and  really  applied  to  the  object  of  main- 
taining troops  in  the  field,  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
purpose. 

'^The  campaign  is  about  to  open.  The  troops  are  all  in 
march,  and  I  now  foretel  to  the  government  what  will  be  the 
consequence.  For  a  short  time,  and  while  the  harvest  shall  be 
on  the  ground,  the  troops  will  be  maintained  by  means  which 
it  is  imnecessary  to  detail ;  but  which  mil  deteriorate  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  troops,  and  will  be  equally  distressing  to  the 
general  officers  who  must  sanction  them,  and  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coimtry  who  will  have  to  bear  the  burden.  This  re- 
source will  last,  however,  but  a  short  time ;  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  Spanish  troops  must  be  dispersed,  or  must  be 
sent  to  the  rear  for  want  of  support.  What  will  then  happen 
it  is  impossible  at  this  moment  to  foresee ;  but,  as  I  am  not 
myself  deceived  by  appearances,  I  am  anxious  that  the  govern* 
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ment  should  know  the  real  situation  of  affairs,  and  that  they 
should  adopt  early  measures  to  ensure  those  resources  for  &e 
armies  which  I  know  the  country  can  afford ;  and  which  it  is 
obvious  require  only  a  due  administration  of  them  in  order  to 
be  realized/' 

Having  thus  discharged  every  duty  and  adopted  those  mea- 
sures of  precaution  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent 
successes,  he  commenced  active  operations  with  the  confidence 
of  a  man  who  has  left  nothing  undone  to  ensure  his  object 
Although  Soult  with  more  than  40,000  men  had  been  recalled, 
there  yet  remained  upwards  of  150^000  French  troops  in  Spain. 
The  forces  under  Suchet  in  the  eastern  provinces  amounted  to 
35,000;  the  armies  of  Portugal,  the  centre,  and  the  south, 
commanded  by  the  King,  and  occupying  Castile  and  Leon,  with 
the  head-quarters  at  Madrid,  were  little  under  70,000 ;  while 
the  army  of  Portugal,  under  General  Reille,  was  stationed  at 
Valladolid.  That  of  the  centre,  under  Drouet,  covered  the 
capital;  and  the  army  of  the  south  was  round  Toledo.  Aragon 
and  Biscay  likewise  had  each  their  respective  divisions  directed 
by  those  able  leaders  and  men  of  distinguished  talent,  Clausel 
and  Foy. 

The  allied  position  thus  extended  in  a  semicircle  round  that 
taken  up  by  the  enemy ;  and  it  was  the  object  of  the  latter,  by 
making  some  rapid  movement  with  their  concentrated  force, 
^o  take  advantage  of  the  somewhat  exposed  and  weak  expanded 
line  of  the  former.  At  all  events  they  hoped  to  have  the 
advantage  in  tiie  outset  of  baffling  the  efforts  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton in  case  he  should  act  on  the  offensive,  and  make  anvmove- 
ment  upon  the  capital,  and  of  defending  the  line  of  the  Douro. 
The  ground  they  occupied  on  the  north  side  was  naturally 
strong,  and  they  had  fortified  it  at  every  assailable  point  with 
breastworks  and  intrenchments.  Nothing  had  been  neglected 
to  add  to  the  almost  insuperable  barrier  opposed  to  the  allies 
which  art  could  effect,  besides  the  deep  and  rapid  river  which 
protected  their  front. 
Great  as  these  obstacles  were,  they  were  not  too  formidable 
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for  the  genias  and  daring  of  a  Wellington;  and  he  put  his 
army  in  motion  upon  the  16th  of  May,  in  three  bodies.  His 
plan  of  operations,  his  map  of  the  battle,  were  clearly  drawn 
out  in  his  own  ardent  mind — so  fertile  in  resources — always 
more  powerfully  developed,  and  always  rising  superior  in  the 
hour  of  difficulty  and  danger.  Hill  and  Graham  were  the 
leaders  upon  whom  he  again  relied  for  the  execution  of  his 
masterly  designs.  The  latter  had  now  resumed  his  station  as 
second  in  command;  not  one  of  those  seconds  who  merely 
bore  the  title,  but  intrusted  with  weighty  responsibility  he 
advanced  at  the  head  of  five  divisions  and  a  large  force  of 
cavalry,  crossed  the  Douro  by  means  of  boats  provided  at 
Lamego,  at  Torremoncorvo,  and  San  Joao  de  Pesqueira,  and 
proceeded  through  the  province  of  Tras  os  Montes  upon  Bra-* 
ganza  and  Zamora,  and  then  effected  his  junction  with  the  rest 
of  the  army  at  VaUadolid.  Simultaneously  with  this  movement 
Lord  Wellington  marched  in  person  at  the  head  of  the  light 
division,  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  a  corps  of  Spaniards,  direct 
upon  Salamanca,  and  his  right  arm.  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  still  on 
the  right,  was  despatched  with  the  troops  from  Estremadura, 
to  concentrate  upon  the  same  point  by  Alba  de  Tormes.  This 
single  and  oomprehensive  movement,  without  delay  or  attack, 
at  once  turned  the  enemy's  grand  position  upon  the  Douro, 
and  completely  put  at  fault  the  whole  of  their  forces  prepared 
to  repel  the  least  aggression  upon  the  impregnable  front  on  the 
southern  bank. 

So  admirable  was  the  plan,  so  exact  the  calculation,  and  so 
rapid  and  decisive  was  the  execution  on  the  part  of  the  right 
and  centre,  that  the  enemy  could  with  difficulty  evacuate  the 
town  before  the  cavalry  under  General  Fane  entered  it,  and  so 
close  upon  his  rear  that  they  captured  above  200  prisoners  and 
several  guns.  Their  great  commander  immmediately  placed 
the  right  and  centre  in  cantonments  between  the  Tormes  and 
the  Douro ;  and  on  the  31st  he  passed  the  river  and  joined  the 
corps  of  the  gaUant  Graham.    This  grand  movement  had  been 
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perfectly  successful;  and  after  surmoonting  obstacles  almost 
insurmountable  from  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  wretched 
roads,  this  part  of  the  army  had  reached  its  destination  on  Ae 
day  appointed,  and  taken  up  a  position  with  its  left  on 
Tabara,  already  in  communication  with  the  Galician  army. 

The  practicability  of  the  allied  army  effecting  the  passage  of 
the  Douro  within  the  Portuguese  firontier  had  not  even  sag* 
gested  itself  to  the  French  generals.  Their  attention  had  been 
directed  wholly  to  the  front;  and  thus  the  corps  of  Gnham 
arrived  on  the  Esla  without  meeting  a  single  enemy,  and  asal 
Salamanca,  a  party  stationed  to  guard  the  fords,  hastily  retired 
on  their  approach. 

The  bridge  of  pontoons  was  now  laid  for  the  passage  of  the 
troops ;  by  the  1st  of  June  General  Graham  encamped  in  the 
vicinity  of  Zamora,  the  French  still  fsdling  back  in  suxpriset 
Never,  indeed,  were  astonishment  and  dismay  more  clearly 
shown  by  the  sadden  and  confused  retreats  of  any  conmianden 
than  were  observed  among  the  French  at  this  trying  junctnret 
As  though  their  fortified  camp  and  imprq;nable  lines  of  defence 
had  just  been  carried  by  storm,  and  their  strong  botUes  of 
reserve  thrown  into  utter  confusion  by  this  one  masterly  torn- 
ing  of  all  their  positions,  they  fled  and  broke  down  the  bridges 
behind  them.  It  was  thus  at  Toro  and  Zamora ;  but  they  were 
not  always  in  time,  and  several  brilliant  affidrs  of  cavalry  toA 
place*  Near  Morales  their  rear-guard  were  charged  and  0Te^ 
thrown  by  the  hussar  brigade ;  and  on  the  same  nig^t  (June 
3d),  Julian  Sanchez  captured  a  French  cavalry  picket  at  Gas* 
tronuno.  The  next  day  the  corps  of  Greneral  Hill  had  crossed 
the  Toro  and  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  directed  its 
march  upon  Yalladolid. 

By  the  same  skilful  and  irresistible  manoeuvre  the  army  st 
Madrid  had  itself  been  placed  in  a  iK)sition  of  extreme  peiiL 
It  was  at  once  compromised,  and  its  communications  with  die 
army  of  the  north  being  immediately  threatened^  tiie  King 
abandoned  Madrid.    It  was  not  without  some  dif* 
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ficulty^  by  crossing  at  Puente  de  Douro^  that  he  was  enabled 
to  form  a  junction  with  the  army  of  Portugal ;  and,  even  thus 
united,  the  French  armies  continued  their  retreat. 

Upon  the  7th  Lord  Wellington  was  enabled  to  cross  the 
Carrion  at  Palencia,  and  proceeded  to  occupy  both  banks  of 
the  Pisuerga ;  the  French,  still  panic-stricken,  retiring  upon 
Burgos,  without  attempting  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  river. 
Burgos,  indeed,  was  now  the  grand  rallying-point  for  the 
dispersed  corps  and  divisions  of  the  enemy.  Its  fortress  was 
the  key  of  the  north,  the  last  barrier  on  the  side  of  the  Ebro ; 
and  here  it  was  generally  concluded  that  some  decisive  effort 
to  stem  the  onward  tide  of  the  great  captain's  successes  would 
at  last  be  made.  And  here,  accordingly,  Lord  Wellington  first 
paused  to  wut  the  arrival  of  his  rear-guard,  and  breathe  and 
respte  his  almost  exhausted  troops,  who,  in  a  succession  of 
rapid  marches,  similar  to  those  of  his  Indian  campaigns^ 
reaped  for  their  old  commander  a  rich  harvest  of  suc* 
cess,  such  as  no  battles  could  have  given,  and  were  taught 
by  his  consummate  art  to  gain  bloodless  victories.  Still  they 
continued,  though  more  slowly,  to  advance  till  the  12th,  when 
a  strong  reconnoissance  was  made  with  the  right  under  General 
Hill,  and,  by  a  flank  movement,  the  powerful  force  commanded 
by  ReiUe  was  driven  from  its  fine  position  above  the  village  of 
Hormaza. 

The  enemy's  whole  force  abandoned  Burgos  the  ensuing 
night,  after  destroying  the  defences  of  the  castle,  and  then 
retreated  towards  the  Ebro  by  Briviesca.  The  British  general 
did  not  long  pause  in  his  onward  career;  and  was  already  pre^ 
paring  to  pass  the  Ebro,  powerfully  defended  as  it  was,  and 
with  a  strong  garrison  in  the  fortress  of  Pancorvo.  A  terrific 
battle,  and  victory  dearly  bought,  must  have  been  the  result  of 
carrymg  the  formidable  posts  now  opposed  to  his  passage;  and 
he  had  again  recourse  to  the  prompting  genius  of  his  cam- 
paigns. At  once  abandoning  the  pursuit,  he  moved  his  army 
by  its  left  along  the  road  to  San  Andero,  and  then  passing  over 
districts  supposed  to  be  impassable  for  an  army,  he  reached 
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and  crossed  the  Ebro^  near  its  source^  about  San  Martino  and 
Foente  de  Arenas. 

The  French  generals  were  once   again  taken  wfaoUy  by 

surprise ;  not  an  effort  had  been  made  to  increase  the  natural 

obstacles  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  riy^  in  that  part, 

extending  nearly  three  miles  along  the  left  bank^  and  oonsist- 

iBg  of  steep  and  almost  inaccessible  heights^  running  paratkl 

with  the  Faente  de  Arenas  road.      In  places  this  had  been 

hewn  through  the  solid  rock ;  on  one  side  Ae  In^e  precipice 

not  only  commanded  the  entire  pass^  but  formed  a  promontozy 

jutting  out  into  the  Ebro ;  and  the  whole  country^  upon  both 

sides^  was    equally  adapted^   especially  above  Miranda,  for 

defen»ve  warfare.    After  having  passed  the  river^  the  roate 

lay  over  lofty  heights,    and   through    rocky  defiles,   wfaidi 

must  have  proved  so  many  insurmountable  barriers,  had  a 

mere  fraction  of  the  attacking  force  occupied  those  grand  lines 

of  defence,  which,  in  possession  of  a  great  people,  would  hare 

rendered  Spain  one  of  the  most  imassailable  countries  in  the 

world.    But  in  feeble  hands  they  had  become  level  plains, 

inviting  to  the  enterprising  genius  of  Napoleon  and  hb  warlilte 

hosts,  now  in  their  turn  compelled  to  yield  them  up,  and  fly 

before  the  master-mind,  whose  consummate  skill,  like  the 

spell  of  some  mightier  magician,  embraced  in  its  wide*sweqping 

circle  all  lesser  powers,  and  gave  their  deepest  conjurations  to 

the  empty  air.    We  can  scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  the 

record  when,  within  so  brief  a  space  of  time,  we  hear  the 

powerful  words  of  the  gifted  chief  of  warriors,  like  those  of 

Prospero  in  the  "Tempest"' — ^no  unapt  simile — proclaiming 

the  wonderful  results  of  his  science  to  the  astonished  beholders; 

princes  and  people  equally  doing  obeisance  to  his  '^most 

potent  art.^'    When  it  is  considered  that  he  had  marched  from 

the  frontier  of  Portugal  to  the  Pyrenees  without  fighting  a 

single  battle,  or  pausing  in  his  onward  march,  and  compare 

that  march  with  the  most  surprising  of  antiquity  or  of  modem 

times, — much  less  with  the  ordinary  progress  of  commandersi 

—in  a  campaign,  too,  against  the  veteran  armies  of  France,  ve 
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shall  not  easily  be  censured  for  regarding  it  in  the  light  \yte 
have  done.  "  The  whole  army  have  crossed  the  Ebro  (l7th^of  / 
June^  1812),  and  we  are  in  march  towards  Vittoria  and  the 
high-road  to  France^  of  which  I  hope  that  we  shall  be  in 
possession  in  a  day  or  two.  It  is  reported  that  the  King  is  in 
march  by  Haro  and  Logrono  towards  Pamplona.  We  have 
not  yet  heard  of  any  very  lai^e  force  on  this  side  of  the  Ebro. 
The  last  large  corps  I  heard  of  was  encamped  atBriviesca  on 
the  night  of  the  14th.  We  saw  the  lights  of  a  small  corps 
last  night  at  Frias.'^ 

The  following  observations^  as  containing  the  opinions 'of 
the  only  man  of  the  age  between  whom  and  Napoleon  a 
parallel^  in  the  manner  of  Plutarch,  could  fairly  be  instituted, 
or  who  was  capable  of  estimating  the  genius  and  actions  of  his 
great  rival  and  contemporary  at  their  real  worth,  must  be  con- 
sidered peculiarly  interesting  at  the  present  moment : 

^  We  have,  by  the  Corunna  English  newspapers,  papers  to 
the  3d,  which  I  have  sent  to  Sir  R.  Hill,  or  I  would  enclose 
them.  There  were  severe  actions  at  and  in  the- neighbourhood 
of  Bautzen,  on  the  20th,  21st,  and  22d,  in  which  Bonaparte 
acknowledges  that  he  lost  12,000  men.  The  Due  de  Friuli 
was  killed.  The  allies  retired;  and  on  the  2Sd  Bonaparte's 
head-quarters  were  at  Gorlitz.  The  victory  is  claimed  by  the 
French;  royal  salutes  fired,  &c.  &c.;  but  I  hear  from  the 
frontiers  that  Bonaparte  lost  50,000  men  in  these  actions. 
It  appears  to  have  been  defensive  on  the  side  of  the  allies ;  and 
I  suspect  that  there  was  hard  fighting  on  the  two  first  days, 
and  none  on  the  last,  when  Bonaparte  turned  them,  and  they 
retired.  If  that  is  the  case  they  have  lost  ground,  but  are 
unhurt.  He  has  offered  (before  the  battle)  to  consent  to  a 
congress  at  Prague,  to  consist  of  ministers  from  himself,  the 
King  of  Denmark,  King  of  Spain,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  from  England,  Russia,  Prussia,  the  insurgents  of 
Spain,  et  la  masse  belligerente.  An  armistice  to  commence 
when  the  ministers  shall  arrive  at  Prague.  Tlien  follows  the 
usual  philippic  against  England,  about  her  rights  on  the  ocean^ 
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and  her  egotism ;  and  it  is  obvious^  from  the  whole  paper,  ihat 
he  means  if  he  can,  to  make  peace  with  Russia  and  Prussia, 
and,  at  all  events,  to  get  an  armistice,  but  to  pursue  his  objects 
in  Spain. 

^'  There  are  so  many  lies  on  all  sides,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  know  the  real  state  of  the  actions  on  the  20th,  21st,  and  22d, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  the  Russians  and  Prussians  can  agree 
to  the  armistice  without  submitting  entirely.  It  was  supposed 
before  the  last  battle,  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  would  join 
'  the  allies.  The  King  of  Saxony  has  joined  Bonaparte,  and 
his  troops  were  in  the  last  battle.'^ 

The  progress  of  the  allies  continued  almost  uninterrupted; 
the  enemy  were  driren  by  Major-general  Alten  from  San 
Millan,  and  the  rear-brigade  of  a  division  was  afterwards  cat 
off,  300  prisoners  taken,  and  the  rest  dispersed  in  the  mooih 
tains.  One  corps,  frt)m  Espejo,  being  considerably  stronger 
than  that  under  Sir  T.  Graham,  moved  on  to  the  attack,  but 
were  soon  compelled  to  retire  through  the  hills  to  Subjana  on 
the  Bayas.  There  again  Lord  Wellington  turned  the  enem/s 
left  with  the  light  division,  while  the  fourth,  under  General 
Cole,  attacked  it  in  front ;  and  the  rear-guard  was  driven  back 
upon  the  main  body  of  the  army,  which  was  in  mardi  from 
Pancorbo  to  Yittoria,  after  disnuuitling  that  stronghold;  and 
at  the  same  time  Longa's  division  joined  the  allied  army  at 
Medina  de  Pomar. 

The  period  had  now  arrived  when  the  enemy  could  no 
longer  retreat  without  abandoning  the  entire  country  to  the 
allies,  and  crossing  the  Pyrenees.  No  general  engagement  had 
yet  taken  place ;  within  a  few  short  months  the  British  com* 
mander  had  become  master  of  three-fourths  of  the  Peninsula; 
and  honour,  interest,  and  dread  of  the  imperial  anger,  com- 
bined to  urge  the  King  to  one  desperate  effort  to  recover  the 
throne  so  nearly  lost,  rescue  his  character  and  his  armies  from 
the  shame  of  voluntary  flight,  and  to  restore,  if  possible^  the 
lustre  of  the  French  arms.  The  ground  selected  upon  which 
to  make  the  last  stand  for  empire  was  in  front  of  Yittoria,  tha 
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chief  town  of  Alava,  one  of  the  Biscayan  provinces.  It  is 
sitoated  behind  the  little  river  Zadorra,  in  one  of  those  mag- 
nificent plains — the  ornament  and  delight  of  Spanish  cities^- 
which  extended  upwards  of  two  leagues^  crowned  on  one  side 
hj  part  of  the  Pyrenean  chain,  and  on  the  other  by  a  range  of 
less  bold^  but  still  imposing^  heights.  It  was  marked  by  con* 
sideiable  undulations  in  the  surface^  not  a  little  favourable  to 
the  enemy,  and  was  now  covered  with  a  rich  harvest^  akeady 
bendipg  to  the  siclde^  but  destined  to  be  reaped  by  the 
gleaming  sword  and  fiery  breath  of  war.  The  positions  of  the 
two  grand  armies^  as  described  by  the  admirable  historian  of 
his  own  campaigns^  appear  to  have  b^en  chosen  with  singular 
judgment,  worthy  of  the  stake  at  issue;  the  soldiers  on  both 
sides  were  the  bravest  Europe  had  ever  seen  arrayed  in  the 
ranks  of  death. 

'^The  enemy,  commanded  by  King  Joseph,  having  Marshal 
Jonrdan  as  the  major-general  of  the  army,  took  up  a  position 
on  the  night  of  the  19th  instant  in  front  of  Vittoria,  the  left  of 
vhich  rested  upon  the  heights  which  end  at  La  Puebla  de 
Aiganzon,  and  extended  from  them  across  the  valley  of  the 
Zadorra,  in  front  of  the  village  of  Arinez.  They  occupied 
with  the  right  of  the  centre  a  height  which  commanded  the 
valley  to  the  Zadorra.  The  right  of  their  army  was  stationed 
near  Vittoria,  and  was  destined  to  defend  the  passages  of  the 
river  Zadorra,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  They  had  a 
reserve  in  rear  of  their  left  at  the  village  of  Gomecha.  The 
nature  of  the  country  through  which  the  army  had  passed 
since  it  reached  the  Ebro,  had  necessarily  extended  our 
columns ;  and  we  halted  on  the  20th,  in  order  to  close  them 
up,  and  moved  the  left  to  Murguia,  where  it  was  most  likely 
it  would  be  required.  I  reconnoitred  the  enemy^s  position  on 
that  day,  with  a  view  to  the  attack  to  be  made  on  the  following 
morning,  if  they  should  still  remain  in  it*  •  •  •  •  • 

^The  operations  of  the  day  commenced  by  lieutenant- 
general  Sir  Rowland  Hill  obtaining  possession  of  the  heights  of 
La  Puebla,  on  which  the  enemy's  left  rested,  which  heights 
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they  had  not  occupied  in  great  strength.    He  detached  for  this 
service  one  brigade  of  the  Spanish  division^  under  General 
Morillo^  the  other  brigade  being  employed  in  keeping  the 
communication  between  his  main  body  on  the  high-road  from 
Miranda  to  Yittoria^  and  the  troops  detached  to  the  heights. 
The  enemy,  however,  soon  discovered  the  importance  of  these 
heights,  and  reinforced  their  troops  there  to  such  an  extent, 
that  Lieutenant-general  Hill  was  obliged  to  detach,  first,  the 
71  St  regiment  and  the  light  infantry   battalion  of  General 
Walker^s  brigade,  under  the  command  of  Lieut-colonel  the 
Hon.  H.  Cadogan,  and  successively  other  troops  to  the  same 
point;  and  the  allies  not  only  gained  but  maintained  possession 
of  these  important  heights,  throughout  their  operations,  not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  retake  them. 

**  The  contest  here  was,  however,  very  severe ;  and  the  loss 
sustained  was  considerable.  General  Morillo  was  wounded, 
but  remained  in  the  field:  and  I  am  concerned  to  have  to 
report  that  Lieut.*colonel  the  Hon.  H.  Cadogan  has  died  of  a 
wound  he  had  received.  • .  • .  • 

"  Uiuler  cover  of  the  possession  of  these  heights.  Sir  Row- 
land Hill  successively  passed  the  Zadorra  at  La  Puebla,  and 
the  defile  formed  by  the  heights  and  the  river  Zadorra,  and 
attacked  and  gained  possession  of  the  village  of  Sabijana  de 
Alava,  in  front  of  the  enemy's  line,  which  the  enemy  made 
repeated  attempts  to  regain. 

"  The  difficult  nature  of  the  country  prevented  the  com- 
munication between  our  difierent  columns  moving  to  the 
attack,  from  their  stations  on  the  river  Bayas,  at  as  early  an 
hour  as  I  had  expected ;  and  it  was  late  before  I  knew  that  the 
column,  composed  of  the  3d  and  7th  divisions,  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  had  arrived  at  the  station 
appointed  for  them.  The  4th  and  light  divisions,  however, 
passed  the  Zadorra  immediately  after  Sir  Rowland  Hill  had 
possession  of  Subijana  de  Alava  5  the  former  at  the  bridge  of 
Nanclares,  and  the  latter  at  the  bridge  of  Tres  Puentes,  and 
almost  as  soon  as  these  had  crossed,  the  column  under  the 
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Earl  of  Dalhousie  arrived  at  Mendoza ;  and  the  3d  division^ 
under  Lieut.'general  Sir  Thomas  Picton^  crossed  at  the  bridge 
higher  up^  followed  by  the  7th  division^  under  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie.  These  four  divisions^  forming  the  centre  of  the 
army^  were  destined  to  attack  the  height  on  which  the  right  of 
the  enemy's  centre  was  placed^  while  Lieut.-general  Sir  Row* 
land  HiU  should  move  forward  from  Subijana  de  Alava  to 
attack  the  left.  The  enemy^  however^  having  weakened  his 
line  to  strengthen  his  detachment  on  the  hills^  abandoned  his 
position  in  the  valley  as  soon  as  he  saw  omr  disposition  to 
attack  it^  and  commenced  his  retreat  in  good  order  towards 
Vittoria. 

^^  Oar  troops  had  continued  to  advance  in  admirable  order, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  the  ground.  In  the  mean  time 
Liexit.-general  Sir  Thomas  Graham^  who  commanded  the  left 
of  the  army^  consisting  of  the  1st  and  5th  divisions^  and 
General  Pack^s  and  Bradford's  brigades  of  infantry,  and 
General  Bock's  and  Anson's  of  cavalry ;  and  who  had  been 
moved  on  the  20th  to  Murguia,  moved  forward  from  thence  on 
Vittoria  by  the  high-road  from  that  town  to  Bilboa.  He  had 
besides  with  him  the  Spanish  division  under  Colonel  Longa 
and  General  Giron,  who  had  been  detached  to  the  left,  under 
a  different  view  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  had  afterwards  been 
recalled,  and  had  arrived  on  the  20th  at  Orduna,  marched  that 
morning  from  thence,  so  as  to  be  in  the  field  in  readiness  to 
support  LieuL-general  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  if  his  support  had 
been  required. 

''The  enemy  had  a  division  of  infantry,  with  some  cavalry, 
advanced  on  the  great  road  from  Vittoria  to  Bilboa,  resting  their 
right  on  some  strong  heights  covering  the  village  of  Gamarra 
Mayor.  Both  Gamarra  and  Abechuco  were  strongly  occupied 
as  ieies  de  portty  -md  the  bridges  over  the  Zadorra  at  these 
places.  Brigadier-general  Pack  with  his  Portuguese  brigade, 
and  Colonel  Longa  with  his  Spanish  division,  were  directed  to 
torn  and  gain  the  heights,  supported  by  Major-general  Anson's 
brigade  of  light  dragoons,  and  the  fifth  division  of  infantry 
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tmder  the  command  of  Major-general  Oswald^  who  ttbs 
desired  to  take  the  command  of  all  these  troops.  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  Thomas  Grraham  reports^  that  in  the  execution 
of  this  service,  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  troops  behaved 
admirably.  The  fourth  battalion  of  Cagadores,  and  the 
eighth  Cagadores,  particularly  distinguished  themsdves. 
Colonel  Longa,  being  on  the  left,  took  possession  of  Gramana 
Mayor. 

'^  As  soon  as  the  heights  were  in  our  possession,  the  village 
.of  Gkimarra  Mayor  was  most  gallantly  stormed,  and  carried 
by  Major*general  Robertson's  brigade  of  the  fifth  division, 
which  advanced  in  columns  of  battalions,  under  a  very  heavy 
fire  of  artillery  and  musketry,  vdthout  firing  a  shot,  assisted 
by  two  guns  of  Major  Lawson's  brigade  of  artillery.  The 
enemy  suffered  severely  and  lost  three  pieces  of  cannon. 

'^The  lieutenant-general  then  proceeded  to  attack  the  village 
of  Abechuco,  with  the  first  division,  by  forming  a  strong 
battalion  against  it,  consisting  of  Captain  Dubourdieu's  brigade 
and  Captain  Ramsay's  troop  of  horse  artillery;  and  under 
cover  of  this  fire  Colonel  Halket's  brigade  advanced  to  the 
attack  of  the  village  which  was  carried,  the  light  battalions 
having  charged  and  taken  three  guns  and  a  howitzer  on  the 
bridge.  This  attack  was  supported  by  General  Bradford's 
brigade  of  Portuguese  infantry. 

'^  During  the  operation  at  Abechuco,  the  enemy  made  the 
greatest  efforts  to  repossess  themselves  of  the  village  of 
Gamarra  Mayor,  which  were  gallantiy  repulsed  by  the  fifth 
division  under  the^  command  of  Major-general  Oswald.  The 
enemy  had,  however,  on  the  heights  on  the  left  of  the2Uorra, 
two  divisions  of  infantry  in  reserve ;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
cross  by  the  bridges  till  the  troops,  which  had  moved  upon 
the  enemy's  centre  and  left,  had  driven  them  through  Vittoria. 

*^The  whole  then  co-operated  in  the  pursuit,  which  was 
continued  by  all  till  after  it  was  dark. 

'^The  movement  of  the  troops  under  Lieutenant-general 
Sir  Thomas  Graham,  and  their  possession  of  Gamarra  and 
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Abechuco^  interrapted  the  enemy^s  retreat  by  the  high-road 
to  France.  They  were  then  obliged  to  turn  to  the  road  towards 
Pamplona;  but  they  were  unable  to  hold  any  position  for  a  suf* 
ficient  length  of  time  to  allow  their  baggage  and  artillery  to  be 
drawn  off.  The  whole  therefore  of  the  latter^  which  had  not 
been  taken  by  the  troops  in  their  attack  of  the  successive 
positions  taken  up  by  the  enemy  in  their  retreat  from  their 
first  position  at  Arinez  and  on  the  Zadorra,  and  all  their 
ammunition  and  baggage^  and  every  thing  they  had,  were  taken 
dose  to  ^ttoria.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  enemy 
carried  off  with  them  one  gun  and  one  howitzer  only. 

^  The  army  under  King  Joseph  consisted  of  the  whole  of 
the  armies  of  the  South  and  of  the  centre^  and  of  four  divi- 
nons  and  all  the  cavalry  of  the  army  of  Portugal^  and  some 
troops  of  the  army,  of  the  north.  General  Toy's  division  of 
the  army  of  Portugal  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bilboa. 
And  General  Clausel  who  commanded  the  army  of  the  norths 
was  near  Logrono  witli  one  division  of  the  army  of  Portugal 
commanded  by  General  Taupin^  and  General  Van-der-Maesen^s 
division  of  the  army  of  the  north.  The  sixth  division  of  the 
allied  army  xmder  Major-general  the  Honourable  E.  Pakenham 
was  likewise  absent^  having  been  detained  at  Medina  de  Pomar 
for  three  days^  to  cover  the  march  of  our  magazines  and 
stores. 

'^I  cannot  extol  too  highly  the  good  conduct  of  all  the 
general  officers,  officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  army  in  this 
action. ..... 

"  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Lieutenant-general  Sir 
Thomas  Graham,  and  to  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  lespectively  conducted 
the  service  intrusted  to  them  since  the  commencement  of  the 
operations  which  have  ended  in  the  battle  of  the  21st,  and  for 
their  conduct  in  that  battle ;  as  likewise  to  Marshal  Sir  W. 
Beresford,  for  the  friendly  advice  and  assistance  which  I  have 
received  from  him  upon  all  occasions  during  the  late  opera- 
tions.'^—(Earl  Bathurst.    Salvatierra,  June  22, 1813). 
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The  results  of  this  splendid  victory^  like  the  battl^  cannot 
be  so  well  explained  as  in  the  great  conqueror's  own  emphadc 
words  :  '^  King  Joseph  and  his  army  must  quit  Spain ;  indeed 
they  have  already  this  night  retired  from  Pamplona.  I  am 
trying  to  cut  off  some  of  the  others^  and  I  shall  try  to  turn 
them  all  out  of  Spain  before  they  can  be  reinforced.'' — It  will 
soon  appear  how  he  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  and  crowned  his 
series  of  splendid  triumphs^  by  carrying  the  war  into  the  heart 
of  France.  '^  Never/'  says  an  eloquent  historian  of  the 
Peninsular  Campaigns,*  '^  had  any  victory  achieved  by  the 
enemy  over  the  rude  and  undisciplined  Spanish  levies  been 
more  complete  ;  never  was  any  army  reduced  to  a  more 
absolute  and  total  wreck  than  that  which  now  fled  from  the 
field  of  Vittoria.  The  allies  pressed  forward,  allowing  not  a 
moment  of  respite  in  which  order  might  be  restored,  and 
adding  to  the  amount  of  their  captures  at  almost  every  step. 

'^  Joseph,  who  from  this  period  it  would  be  a  mere  mockery 
to  designate  as  king,  fled  towards  Pamplona,  and  owed  his 
safety  to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse.  The  tenth  hussars  entered 
Vittoria  at  full  gallop  the  moment  after  his  carriage  had  left 
it.  Captain  Wyndham  with  one  squadron  pursued  and  Ared 
into  the  carriage,  an4  Joseph  had  barely  time  to  throw  himself 
on  his  horse,  and  escape  under  the  protection  of  an  escort  of 
dragoons. 

'^  The  immediate  results  of  the  battle  were  the  capture  of 
151  guns,  and  415  caissons,  with  upwards  of  14,000  rounds  of 
ammunition,  nearly  two  millions  of  musket  cartridges,  40,000 
rounds  of  gunpowder,  the  military  chest,  and  the  whole  baggage 
of  the  army  including  the  baton  of  Marshal  Jourdan.  Several 
carriages  with  ladies,  among  whom  was  the  Countess  de  Grasan, 
likewise  remained  as  trophies  in  the  power  of  the  victors. 
Many  other  females  of  rank,  whose  husbands  were  attached  to 
the  court  at  Madrid,  sought  safety  by  mingling  in  the  confused 
miiie  of   fugitives.       Being  utteriy  unprepared   for   such  a 

•  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Campaigns,  by  the  author  of  Cyril  Tliorntoo. 
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disaster,  their  sufferings  were  extreme  during  the  retreat  to  the 
Pyrenees;  and  many  are  stated  to  have  crossed  the  frontier 
barefooted,  and  in  a  state  of  the  most  pitiable  destitution.'' 

The  battle  of  Yittoria  was  followed  by  consequences  the 
most  important ;  and  it  produced  an  impulse  in  other  quarters 
highly  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  war.  It  was,  in  fact^ 
the  death-blow  to  the  enemy^s  power  in  Spain ;  and  upon  all 
sides  the  different  corps  continued  their  retreat.  General 
Clause],  who  had  approached  Yittoria  on  the  22d,  with  the 
view  of  reinforcing  the  King's  army,  on  learning  the  disastrous 
tidings,  retired  hastily  upon  La  Guardia,  and  from  thence  upon 
Tudela  de  Ebro. 

Lord  Wellington  detached  General  Giron  with  the  Galician 
army  in  pursuit  of  the  convoy  which  moved  from  Yittoria  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th  ;  Llander  destroyed  a  column  of  the 
enemy  consbting  of  1500  men ;  and  General  Copons  defeated 
the  enemy  in  the  position  of  Correal,  near  La  Bisbal.  Terrible 
as  the  rout  had  been,  fresh  advantages  were  daily  obtained  over 
thefl]^ingenemy, with  comparatively[trifling  loss  on  the  partof  the 
allies.  The  amount  in  killed  and  wounded  was  estimated  at  less 
than  5000,  while  that  of  the  French  themselves,  owing,  doubtless, 
to  the  skilful  and  decisive  movements  adopted  by  the  British  ge* 
neral,  which  rendered  flight  imperative,  is  stated  by  their  own 
writers  not  to  have  exceeded  6000  men.  The  number  of  prisoners 
by  the  allies  on  the  memorable  day,  did  not  extend  beyond  one 
thousand ;  a  fact,  perhaps,  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  causes 
--the  early  flight  of  the  French,  and  the  favourable  nature  of 
the  ground^  when  they  had  reached  a  little  distance,  to  cover 
their  retreat*  It  is,  indeed,  not  a  httle  singular,  that  the  most 
dedsive  and  grand  battle  fought  during  the  entire  peninsular 
campaign^  should  have  been  one  of  the  least  sanguinary^ 
though  it  laid  open  the  road  into  France ;  and  it  is  another 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  it  should  have  taken  place 
nearly  upon  the  same  spot  where,  in  the  year  1307^  our 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  routed  the  army  of  Henry  the 
Bastard,  and  restored  the  legitimate  sovereign  Don  Pedro  tp 
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the  throne  of  Spain.  But  the  two  battles^  both  waged  to 
restore  deposed  monarchs^  bear  no  comparison  in  pomt  of 
difficult  and  extraordinary  achievement ;  the  last  being  fought 
against  superior  numbers  of  veteran  troops^  trained  and  led  by 
experienced  officers^  and  belonging  to  one  of  the  mostbaTg 
and  chivahrous  nations  of  Europe. 

On  the  25th  Lord  Wellington  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pampeluna,  at  Orcoyen^  whence  he  directed  the  differeat 
movements  of  the  allies  and  the  separate  Spanish  forces  m 
pursuit  of  the  Frendu  ^'  The  enemy/*  he  writes^  ^  continaed 
their  retreat  yesterday  morning  firom  the  nei^bomfaood  d 
Pamplona^  by  the  road  of  Roncesvalles,  into  France,  and  hiTe 
been  followed  by  our  light  troops.  The  fort  has  been  invested 
this  day^  and  I  have  made  arrangements  for  landing  and  biing* 
ing  up  the  train  of  artillery  to  attadc  that  place. 

^  I  enclose  the  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  reeeived  firom 
Colonel  Longa  of  the  22d,  stating  that  he  has  taken  six  pieces 
of  artillery  firom  a  detachment  of  troops  under  the  command  of 
General  Foy,  on  their  retreat  into  France  by  the  high-road 
at  Mondragon* 

^^  I  ought  to  have  stated^  in  my  despatch  of  the  24tfa, 
that  on  the  2Sd  instant  I  had  detached  lieiife-general  Sir 
Thomas  Ghraham  to  the  left,  towards  Tolosa,  with  a  riew 
to  the  operations  to  be  carried  on  in  that  quarter.  Bj  a 
letter  firom  him^  of  the  25th^  it  appears  that  he  acrived  yaite^ 
day  at  Tolosa,  having  been  opposed  in  his  occupation  of  thit 
town  by  the  troops  which  retired  under  the  command  of 
General  Foy.  He  mentions  the  assistance  whidi  be  had 
rec^ved  firom  Colonel  Longa  and  from  two  battalions  of  the 
army  of  Galida,  which  General  Gtiron  had  left  with  him  in 
his  attack  upon  Tolosa. 

^  I  have  not  received  any  offidal  intelligenoe  of  tiie  stats 
of  affiiirs  on  the  eastern  coast ;  but  General  Mina  told  me 
yesterday  that  the  allied  troops  were  certainly  in  possession  of 
the  lower  town  of  Tarragona,  which  they  had  stonned,  and 
that  Lieut-geneial  Sir  John  Murray  had  oonunenced  hs 
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attack  upon  the  upper  town ;  and  that  an  officer  belonging  to 
one  of  the  regiments  nnder  his  command,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Catalonia,  had  reported  to  him  on  the  23d  that  the  fire  at 
Tarragona  had  ceased  entirely. 

^^  Sir  John  Murray  had  certainly  landed  in  Catalonia  on  the 
3d  instant,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  Coll  de  Balaguer 
on  the  7^^  in  which  fort  were  found  seventeen  pieces  of 
cannon.    Some  prisoners  were  taken.'' 

In  order  to  gain  time  to  breathe,  and  arrest  the  rapid  pur* 

suit  of  the  allies.  General  Foy  attempted  to  defend  Tolosa  by 

barricading  the  gates,  and  occupying  the  buildings  in  the  yici- 

nity.  But  Sir  Thomas  Qraham,  directing  a  general  attack,  drove 

the  enemy  firom  their  positions  outside  the  town ;  one  of  the 

gates  was  burst  open,  and  the  British  troops  were  soon  masters 

of  the  place.     Still  closely  pursued,  the  French  retreated  along 

the  road  to  Bayonne,  and  were  defeated  in  all  their  efforts 

wherever  they  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand.     They  were  also 

driven  across  the  boundary  line  of  the  Bidassoa  by  part  of  the 

Galician  army,  under  Castanos.    On  the  SOth  the  garrison  of 

Passages  surrendered  to  the  troops  of  Longa ;  and  both  Pkm- 

pelona  and  St.  Sebastian  were  closely  blockaded.    Upon  the 

1st  of  July  the  castle  of  P^ncorvo,  where  the  enemy  had  left 

a  garrison,  surrendered  at  discretion  to  the  Conde  de  Bisbal; 

and  Lord  Wellington  having  completed  the  blodcade  of  Pam- 

peluna,  detached  Sir  Rowland  Hill  in  pursuit  of  a  French 

force  under  Ghoan,  which  he  was  apprehensive  might  take  up 

a  defensible  position  in  the  valley  of  the  Bastan.    Accordingly 

this  able  commander,  with  three  brigades  of  the  second  division, 

and  one  brigade  of  Portuguese,  approached  the  enemy  by  the 

pass  61  IjanE,  while  Lord  Dalhousie,  with  the  7^  division, 

threatened  their  right  by  a  movement  on  San  Estevan.    These 

movements  were  crowned  with  perfect  success;  the  enemy 

were  driven  firom  a  succession  of  posts,  and  compelled  to  con* 

suit  their  safety  by  retreating  hastily  across  the  Pyrenees. 

Te^  sacoessfcd  as  he  had  been  in  his  military  operations,  at 
Am  period   there  were  not  wanting  causes  of  considerable 
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.  anxiety  and  perplexity,  which  required  all  the  equanimity,  the 
sound  judgment,  and  moderation  of  Lord  Wellington,  to  miti* 
gate^  if  not  wholly  to  remove.  Not  the  least  of  these  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  government,  of  which,  as  upon  former 
occasions,  he  had  only  too  much  reason  to  complain.  He  was 
justly  annoyed  at  the  arbitrary  removal  of  General  Castanos,  a 
most  deserving  officer,  from  his  command;  and  also  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  liberal  members  proceeded  against  the 
priests  and  the  clergy.  *^  I  enclose  copies,'^  he  observes  to 
Sir  Henry  Wellesley  (Huarte,  2d  of  July,  1813),  "of  the 
letters  which  I  have  received  from  the  minister-at-war,  in 
regard  to  the  removal  of  General  Castanos,  and  the  consequent 
arrangements,  and  the  copy  of  the  draft  of  my  answer  of  tlw 
day.  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  caU 
together  Arguelles,  Ciscar,  La  Vega,  Torreno,  and  any  other 
who  may  have  been  concerned  in  nominating  me  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Spanish  army,  and  show  them  these  letters,  and 
teU  them  that  if  I  have  not  some  satisfaction  for  the  insult 
offered  to  me  by  these  arrangements,  in  breach  of  all  the 
engagements  entered  into  with  me,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
roe  to  continue  to  hold  the  command. 

"  I  beg  you  will  tell  these  gentlemen,  at  the  same  time,  that 
I  am  sincerely  desirous  of  continuing  to  hold  the  command, 
from  knowing  the  importance  attached  to  my  continuance  in 
Spain  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  Europe;  but  I  cannot  do  it  under 
existing  circumstances.  I  consider  the  gentlemen  above  men- 
tioned to  have  been  principally  concerned  in  nominating  me  to 
the  command  of  the  army,  and  that  they  are  likewise  the  prin- 
cipal supporters  of  the  existing  government;  and  I  wish  that 
they  should  be  aware  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  should  have 
it  in  their  power  to  interfere  if  they  should  still  wish  that  I 
should  retain  the  command.  If  they  do  not  wish  it,  and  wiD 
not  interfere,  it  is  better  that  I  should  resign;  to  which  measure 
if  I  am  compelled,  I  will  adopt  it^  in  a  manner  to  do  as  little 
injury  to  the  government  as  may  be  in  my  power.'* 
These  remonstrances  were  perfectly  just  and  reasonable,  and 
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it  was  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  at  so  interesting  a  moment 
the  Spanish  government  should  have  proceeded  upon  a  wrong 
principle,  and  by  interfering  with  the  military  authority  of  the 
supreme  chief  whom  it  had  itself  appointed,  have  tended  to 
retard  the  rapid  progress  of  this  prosperous  campaign.  If 
Lord  Wellington  was  scrupulously  anxious  to  avoid  the  least 
appearance  of  influencing  the  legislative  measures  of  the  Cortes^ 
or  the  civil  and  political  system  adopted  by  the  general  autho- 
rities, the  government,  on  its  side,  was  bound  to  have  displayed 
equal  confidence  in  him  whom  it  had  selected  to  direct  its 
military  energies  and  rescue  the  coimtry  from  the  fate  which 
impended  over  it.  In  the  moderation  and  magnanimity  of  the 
British  commander  a  noble  example  presented  itself,  and  the 
Spanish  authorities  should,  like  him,  have  suffered  no  little 
passions  to  interrupt  the  increasing  union  and  military  com* 
bination,  so  successfully  brought  about  by  the  wisdom  and 
energy  of  a  single  man,  and  which  exerted  so  strong  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  results  of  the  war.  How  clearly  he  foresaw  the 
consequences  of  the  hasty  and  injudicious  efforts  of  the  Cortes 
to  liberalize,  as  they  considered  it,  at  a  single  session,  the  insti- 
tutions of  a  monarchy  like  Spain,  would  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing passage,  so  prophetic  of  the  struggle  which  has  at  length 
reduced  that  once  powerful  people  to  a  condition  more  wretched 
and  abject  than  that  of  barbarians  or  slaves :  ''  I  judge,''  he 
continues,  ^'  from  the  measures  adopted,  that  it  is  intended  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  the  bishops  in  Galicia,  for  which  I 
conclude  that  Castanos  and  Giron  are  not  considered  fit  instru- 
ments. I  wish  that  you  woidd  take  the  same  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  to  these  gentlemen  the  danger  and  imprudence  of 
such  measures.  It  will  now  rest  with  tlie  archbishop  of  San- 
tiago whether  or  not  we  shall  have  a  civil  war  in  our  rear.  If 
ve  have,  we  must  take  leave  of  all  our  communications  and  our 
supphes  of  all  descriptions,  and  we  shall  soon  feel  the  conse- 
quences. To  be  sure  it  will  be  droll  enough  if,  having  com- 
menced the  war  in  Spain,  and  continued  it  to  this  moment, 
with  the  clergy  and  the  people  in  our  favour,  and  against  the 
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French^  they  and  we  were  to  change  sides^  and  after  our  yicto- 
lies  we  should  be  compelled  to  withdraw  by  having  the  deigy 
and  people  against  us/^ 

In  pursuance  of  the  enlightened  views  which  he  enter- 
tained respecting  the  interests  of  this  great  war^  Lord  Welling- 
ton had^  with  singular  judgment^  selected  for  active  co-operation 
with    him^  men  distinguished    by  their  high    talents,   their 
imswerving  fidelity,  and  worth ;  and  these  were  precisely  the 
men  whom  the  government  in  its  wisdom   thought  fit  to 
remove.    Yet  with  how  much  calmness  and  magnanimity,  free 
firom  all  anger  and  resentment,  does  this  great  soldier  address 
its  public  functionaries,  by  his  clear  and  resistless  reasoningi 
placing  the  question  in  its  true  light,  pointing  out  to  them  inih 
equal  truth  and  dignity  the  folly  and  injustioe  of  their  pro- 
ceedings with  regard  both  to  his  coadjutors  and  to  himself.   In 
its  comprehensive  spirit,  its  sound  aigument,  its  eloquent  troth, 
and  vigour  of  language,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the 
following  letter  would  not  suffer  firom  a  comparison  with  die 
noblest  compositions  of  the  kind  either  in  our  own  or  in  other 
times.    The  severity  of  stricture,  the  cool  and  searching  inquiry 
the  admirable  tone,  the  frank  yet  finely  satiric  spirit,  all  present 
a  model  of  epistolary  argument  which  cannot  be  too  pointedly 
held  up  to  the  emulation  of  diplomatists  and  statesmen,  no  less 
than  soldiers  employed  in  the  service  of  their  country.    It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  it  should  have  gone  far  to  pro- 
duce the  good  effects  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  to  induce  a 
milder  and  more  moderate  spirit  in  the  national  councils,  and 
in  those  ill-concerted  measures  so  evidently  calculated  to  arm 
the  country  against  itself.     This  letter  is  addressed  to  Do& 
Juan  O^Donoju  (Huarte,  2d  July,  1818). 

^'Sir, 

^'  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  Excellency's  letter 
of  the  15th  June,  conveying  to  me  the  pleasure  of  the  R^ency 
that  the  Captwi-general  Castanos  should  be  recalled  from  the 
command  of  the  fourth  army,  in  order  to  attend  the  sittings  of 
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the  conndl  of  state,  as  he  was  not  at  the  head  of  that  anny 
of  which  the  commaiui  had  been  confided  to  him  by  the 
Regency;  and  that  Greneral  Freyre  should  be  Captam-general 
of  Estremadura  and  Castile^  and  should  command  the  fourth 
army;  and  that  General  Lacy  should  be  Captain-general  in 
GaUida,  and  should  command  the  troops  in  that  province 
independently  of  the  general  commanding  the  fourth  army; 
and  that  General  Don  P.  A  Giron  should  be  removed  to  the 
£rst  army* 

'^  As  the  constitution  of  the  Spaiush  monarchy  has  declared 
the  ministers  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  government,  I  may 
consider  these  acts  as  those  of  your  Excellency,  and  I  hope  that 
I  may  venture  to  convey  a  few  observations  upon  them,  which 
I  b^  may  be  laid  before  the  Regency. 

'^  Justice  towards  the  character  of  Captain-general  Castanos^ 
an  officer  who  has  served  his  country  in  close  concert  with  me 
for  the  last  three  years,  and  who  in  the  whole  course  of  that 
time  has  never  differed  in  opinion  from  me,  on  any  subject 
of  importance,  induces  me  to  remind  your  Excellency  that  the 
local  situation  of  the  fourth  army,  before  the  conmiencement  of 
the  campaign,  prevented  its  formation  into  a  corps  of  which 
the  captain-general  could  with  propriety  place  himself  at  the 
head,  that  if  this  formation  had  been  locally  practicable,  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  finances  applicable  to  the  support  of 
the  fourth  army,  would  have  prevented  its  remaining  united  in 
such  corps. 

"  Tour  Excellency  must  be  aware  that,  when  there  is  no 
money  for  the  support  of  the  troops,  a  particular  district  or 
country  may  not  find  it  impossible  to  supply  without  payment, 
the  food  for  a  small  body,  while  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  supply  it  for  a  laige  one ;  and  for  this  reason,  and  others 
referable  to  the  state  of  discipline,  and  the  peculiar  organiza- 
tion of  some  of  the  troops,  I  did  not  think  it  proper  that  more 
of  the  troops  of  the  fourth  army,  should  be  assembled  together 
than  the  two  divisions,  composing  the  army  from  Galicia, 
^der  the  command  of  Don  P.  A  Giron. 

^  It  would  have  been  indecorous  and  improper,  adverting  to 
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General  C«8tanos*s  rank  and  tttuation>  besidei  being  inoonn« 
nimt,  i£  he  had  joined  these  diviflions^  or  any  ofther  portion  of 
.the  fourth  army^  and  he  therefore,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
operations  of  the  campaign^  had  his  head-quarters  at  or  near 
mine  and  the  Portuguese  head-quartersj  by  my  desire* 

''Not  only  your  Excellency  has  not  adverted  to  these  cir« 
cumstances  in  the  decision  which  you  have  recommended  to 
the  government  regarding  General  Castanos^  but  you  have 
omitted  to  advert  to  others.  Besides  being  conmiander-iQ« 
chief  of  the  fourth  army^  General  Castanos  was  captain-genera! 
of  Estremadura,  and  Castile^  and  Galicia.  In  that  capacity  be 
had  duties  to  perform  most  important  for  the  political  interests, 
and  particularly  for  the  welfare  of  the  army. 

''  It  was  his  duty  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  Spanish 
govenmient  in  the  different  towns  and  districts^  as  they  should 
be  successively  evacuated  by  the  enemy;  and  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  army,  and  from  the  peculiar  line  of  march  it  foU 
lowed,  he  could  not  have  performed  this  duty  if  he  had  been 
what  is  called  at  the  head  of  the  fourth  army,  or  at  my  heed- 
quarters,  which  have  moved  every  day  since  the  22d  of  May, 
have  never  been  in  any  large  or  capital  town,  excepting  Sah- 
manca,  where  I  left  General  Castanos,  nor  ever  upon  the  high- 

road* 

''  It  was  I,  and  not  General  Castanos,  who  su^eated  that  he 
should  employ  himself  in  this  manner ;  and  I  must  say  that 
considering  the  manner  in  which  Don  P.  A  Giron  has  com* 
manded  the  divisions  of  the  army  of  Galicia  in  the  field,  we 
shodd  have  neglected  our  duty  to  the  state  if  we  had  not 
chalked  out  for  General  Castanos  the  performance  of  those 
duties  for  which  he  is  now  punished  and  disgraced. 

'^  In  regard  to  the  arrangements  made  by  your  Excdleacy 
for  filling  the  appointments  held  by  General  Castanos,  and  the 
removal  of  General  Don  P.  A  Giron,  without  trial  or  eren 
cause  assigned,  from  a  situation  in  which  he  had  been  placed 
by  General  Castanos  by  my  desire,  and  in  whidi  he  had  con- 
ducted himself  entirely  to  my  satisfaction,  as  I  had  already 
reported  to  the  government,  I  believe  that  in  addition  to  the 
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inoemvenience  and  injury  to  tiie  public  of  all  changes  of  tMs 
description  in  the  midst  of  a  military  operation^  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  thej  are  directly  in  breach  of  the  engagements 
made  to  me  by  the  late  Regency^  and  confirmed  by  the  existing 
Regency,  which  engagements  your  Excellency  knows  well^^alone 
indoced  me  to  accept  the  command  of  the  Spanish  army. 

^^  Your  Excellency  knows  also  that  this  is  not  the  first  time 
that  the  engagements  solemnly  entered  into  with  me^  after  ftiU 
and  repeated  discussions^  have  been  broken ;  and  nobody 
knows  better  than  your  Excellency  the  inconvenience  to  the 
service  which  resulted.  You  are  Ukewise  aware  of  my  dis- 
position and  desire  still  to  serve  the  Spanish  nation  as  far  as 
it  is  in  my  power.  There  are  limits^  however,  to  forbearance 
and  submission  to  injury ;  and  I  confess  that  I  feel  that  I 
have  been  most  unworthily  treated  in  these  transactions  by 
the  Spanish  government  even  as  a  gentleman. 

^'  It  is  not  my  habit,  nor  do  I  feel  inclined  to  make  a  parade 
of  my  services  to  the  Spanish  nation ;  but  I  must  say  that  I 
have  never  abused  the  powers  with  which  the  government  and 
tlie  Cortes  have  intrusted  me  in  any,  the  most  trifling  instance, 
nor  have  ever  used  them  for  any  purpose,  excepting  to  forward 
the  public  service.  For  the  truth  of  this  assertion  I  appeal, 
likewise,  even  to  your  Excellency ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  circumstances  which  rendered  necessary  the 
formation  of  those  engagements,  render  it  necessary  to  perform 
them,  if  it  is  desired  that  I  should  retain  the  command  of  the 
army.^' 

In  perfect  accordance  with  the  weak  and  vacillating  system 
pursued  by  a  government  which  hardly  merited  the  name,  the 
very  power  which  was  madly  attempting  to  paralyze  its  own 
right  arm,  was  at  the  same  time  heaping  honours  upon  him  to 
whom  it  was  so  signally  indebted,  yet  sought  thus  meanly  to 
injure  and  annoy.  By  a  decree  of  the  Cortes  he  was  created 
Duke  of  Vittoria,  to  which  was  annexed  a  grant,  in  perpetuity, 
of  the  Lordship  of  Soto  de  Romano,  in  the  kingdom  of  Gra- 
nada.   In  fact,  by  these  just  and  well-merited  strictures,  he 
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was  conferring  the  best  of  all  public  services  upon  an  inex- 
perienced though  well-meaning  government;  and  had  his 
admirable  system  of  moderation^  exempt  from  party-spirit| 
been  adopted^  happy  had  it  been  for  the  futore  destinies  of 
Spain,  Having  fearlessly  vindicated  his  own  conduct  and  that 
of  his  associates  in  arms^  Lord  Wellii^ton  did  not  allow  these 
weaknesses  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  government  to  interrupt 
his  active  duties,  and  prevent  his  reaping  the  full  advantages  of 
his  victory.  In  England^  and  throughout  Europe,  the  tidings 
of  that  victory  had  been  received  with  equal  surprise  and  joy. 
The  British  Houses  of  Parliament  met  to  return  thanks  to  the 
gallant  champion  of  European  independence,  and  to  his  brave 
army ;  he  was  raised  from  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  to  that 
of  field-marshal ;  and  illuminations  and  rejoicings  throughout 
the  great  towns  and  cities,  evinced  the  just  estimate  formed  by 
a  grateful  people  of  the  splendid  talents  and  services  which 
had  produced  such  speedy  and  grand  results.  With  far  dif- 
ferent feelings  was  the  intelligence  of  a  defeat  so  disastrous 
received  in  the  imperial  camp.  The  impression  it  produced 
in  Germany  upon  the  policy  and  councils  of  the  different  con- 
tending powers,  was  not  less  marked  than  in  the  Peninsula 
itself.  It  in  fact  decided  the  wavering  conduct  of  Austria,  snd 
lost  Napoleon  the  golden  opportunity  of  negotiating  with  the 
great  powers  for  a  separate  peace.  It  withered  the  fresh  lauids 
which,  by  prodigious  efforts^  the  invader  of  Russia  had  reaped 
upon  the  plains  of  Lutzen  and  Bautaen;  and  he  could  not 
conceal  the  anger  and  bitter  disappointment  which  he  felt. 
For  the  army  of  England  was  preparing  to  retaliate  the  in- 
fliction of  a  thousand  invasions  on  the  independence  of  other 
nations  upon  the  sacred  soil  of  France ;  he  saw  them  from  the 
Pyrenees  gazing  down  upon  the  fertile  valleys  and  vine-dad 
hills ;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  despatching  his  favourite  Soult  to 
arrest,  if  he  could  not  hurl  back,  the  tide  of  disastrous  war. 
We  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  describe  the  effects  of  this  last 
effort  to  prop  the  sinking  fortunes  of  the  imperial  dynasty 
upon  the  southern  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 
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To  form,  at  this  period,  a  correct  idea  of  the  extent  of  Lord 
Wellington's  services  and  of  the  extraordinary  ability,  pra- 
dence,  and  perseverance  with  which  he  conducted  the  most 
brilliant  and  dedsive  of  his  campaigns  to  a  successful  issue,  we 
must  take  into  consideration  the  numerous  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  contend,  the  continual  anxieties  and  per- 
plexities to  which  he  was  liable,  by  the  imprudent  or  ungrate- 
fill  conduct  of  others,  and  the  responsibility  which  attached  to 
aU  his  arrangements  in  directing  the  operations  of  the  allied 
armies,  consisting  of  the  troops  of  more  than  three  different 
nations.  The  failure  of  Sir  John  Murray,  on  the  eastern 
coasts,  gave  him  considerable  uneasiness  and  annoyance,  at  a 
moment  when  affidrs  in  other  parts  of  Spain  appeared  so 
extremely  promising ;  nor  had  he  less  cause  for  dissatisfaction 
with  the  governments  both  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  still 
more  with  the  existing  system,  and  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  British  army. 

During  the  winter  of  1812  a  reinforcement,  under  Ma- 
jor-general CampbeU,  had  arrived  at  Alicant  from  Sicily, 
while  a  body  of  Spanish  troops  had  been  collected  in  the 
Balearic  islands,  under  the  orders  of  English  officers  of  both 
these  corps';  Sir  John  Murray  assumed  the  command,  and 
eariy  in  April  he  advanced  towards  Biar  and  Castalla  with 
about  16,000  men.  General  Elio,  already  in  possession  of 
the  frontiers  of  Murda,  also  advanced  as  far  as  Yecla  and 
Vellina,  to  favour  his  descent  Suchet  immediately  concen- 
trated his  divisions,  and  General  Harispe,  falling  upon  Yecla 
by  surprise,  succeeded  in  dispersing  or  capturing  the  Spaniards 
who  occupied  it.  Suchet,  at  the  same  time,  pushed  on  by  the 
road  to  Castalla,  leading  through  the  pass  of  Biar,  already 
occupied  by  the  advanced  guard  of  Sir  John  Murray^s  army, 
under  Colonel  Adam.  Orders  had  been  given  to  fall  back, 
aftar  disputing  the  passage ;  and  accordingly.  Colonel  Adam, 
after  maintaining  his  position  for  three  hours,  withdrew,  with 
the  loss  of  two  mountain  guns. 
The  next  day  Suchet  attacked  the  aUied  army  in  its  position 
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on  the  heights  of  Castalla.  He  attempted  to  turn  their  left, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  threatened  the  right  with  his 
cavalry.  The  enemy  advanced  against  the  main  position  with 
surprising  gallantry^  opposed  at  first  by  the  Spanish  brigade  of 
General  Whittingham^  who  kept  up  a  skirmish  with  the  light 
troops  for  nearly  an  hour.  But  when  the  French  had  just 
reached  the  summit,  the  British  fire  opened  with  effect,  and 
they  were  driven  with  loss  upon  their  main  body  in  the  plain. 
Receiving  little  encouragement  to  hazard  a  general  engagement, 
the  French  general  retreated  on  Fuente  la  Higuera;  whSe 
Murray  moved  directly  upon  San  Felippe,  in  the  expectation 
of  reaching  the  same  point  before  his  antagonist.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  was  unsuccessful ;  and  returned  to  his  position  before 
Castalla,  whilst  the  enemy  took  up  a  strong  position  on  the 
Xucar,  from  which  Sir  John  thought  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
attempt  to  dislodge  them.  Instructions  were  then  sent  by 
Lord  Wellington  to  embark  the  army  for  Catalonia,  with  a 
view  of  combining  with  the  Spanish  troops  upon  the  coast, 
and  effecting  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Valencia.  But  should 
Suchet  arrive  in  time  to  prevent  their  taking  up  strong  posi- 
tions with  a  line  of  fortresses,  the  army  was  to  re-embark,  and 
return  to  Valencia  to  aid  the  Duque  del  Parque  in  driving  the 
enemy  from  his  strong  line  on  the  Xucar.  Early  in  June  the 
troops  landed  near  the  point  of  Salon,  and  Tarragona  was 
the  same  day  invested.  The  fort  on  the  Coll  de  Belaguer, 
which  commands  the  only  road  practicable  for  artillery  between 
Tortosa  and  Tarragona,  had  capitulated  on  the  7th,  and  it  was 
not  expected  that  Tarragona,  greatly  weakened  in  the  former 
siege,  would  long  hold  out.  The  governor,  however,  Bcr- 
toletti,  showed  great  skill  and  judgment  in  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  besiegers.  On  the  11th  a  heavy  fire  was  opened 
on  the  place  from  two  heavy  batteries ;  and  it  must  soon  have 
fallen  ;  when  suddenly  came  a  report  of  the  approach  of  Mar- 
shal Suchet  to  relieve  the  city,  while  simultaneous  movements 
were  made  by  other  French  corps  with  the  same  view ;  and,  if 
possible,  to  compromise  the  allies.    General  Murray  did  not 
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hesitate  an  instant  in  deciding  upon  raising  the  siege,  and  9Q 
great  was  his  anxiety  to  obey  the  instructions  which  he  ha4 
received  to  re-embark,  that  he  abandoned  in  his  haste  nineteen 
pieces  of  artillery  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores.     It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  admiral  on  the  station,  HoUowell,  that  this 
sacrifice  was  unnecessary ;  and  that,  by  delaying  the  embark- 
ation even  till  the  evening,  all  the  baggage  might  be  brought 
off  without  risk.      But  so  strongly  was  General  Murray  im<f 
pressed  with  the  fear  of  compromising  his  army,  and  acting 
contrary  to  orders,  as  well  as  with  the  conviction  of  being 
unable,  though  assisted  with  the  army  of  Copons,  to  resist  the 
enemy,  that  he  persevered  in  his  first  intention,  and  sacrificing 
his  cannon  and  stores,  directed  the  cavalry  and  field-artillery 
to  proceed  to  the  Coll  de  Belaguer^  from  which  place,  on  th9 
night  of  the  12th,  he  received  an  express,  stating  that  a  laige 
body  of  the  enemy  had  been  seen  on  its  march  towards  Tar- 
ragona, and  he  proceeded  in  the  same  direction  on  the  follow*^ 
ing  day.     Upon  reaching  the  fort  he  found  that  the  out^pickets 
had  already  come  into  contact  with  the  French  cavalry,  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  land  a  body  of  infantry  to  oover 
the  embarkation  of  the  cavalry  and  the  field-artillery.    On  the 
ensuing  day  he  again  landed  his  entire  force,  in  the  hope  of 
surprising  a  body  of  the  enemy  at  Bandillos.     In  this,  also,  he 
was  unfortunate — a  succession  of  little  failures  arising  out  of 
too  great  alarm  at  one  moment,  and  too  much  temerity  at 
another,  seemed  to  attend  the  expedition  throughout ;  and  at 
length  the  arrival  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  to  assume  the 
command,  brought  the  affair  to  a  close ;  he  at  once  ordered  it 
to  re-embark,  and  after  destroying  the  defences  of  the  fort, 
sailed  direct  for  Alicant. 

The  whole  of  this  ill-conducted  affair  was  particularly  dis- 
tressing to  the  feelings  of  all  concerned,  not  excepting  those  of 
the  commander-in-chief.  It  inspired  courage  into  the  drooping 
armies  of  the  enemy ;  it  reacquired  for  them  a  degree  of  that 
moral  influence  of  which  they  had  lost  so  much ;  and  in  Eng- 
land especially,  happening  at  a  time  when  the  campaign  had  so 
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wen  prospered;  complaints  and  cries  for  investigation  grew 
loud.  The  matter  was  finally  brought  before  a  military  tri- 
bunal; by  the  decision  of  the  entire  court  Sir  John  was 
acquitted  of  all  intentional  disobedience  of  his  orders,  but  was 
at  the  same  time  fotmd  guilty  of  having,  widiout  reason,  aban- 
doned a  considerable  quantity  of  artillery  and  stores  which 
might  have  been  preserved :  conduct  which  proved  detrimental 
to  the  service.  It  amounted  to,  and  was  specified  indeed  as  an 
'^  error  in  judgment,^'  and  the  case  did  not  appear  to  the  Prince 
S^ent  even  to  call  for  the  admonition  recommended  by  the 
court. 

It  cannot  be  a  question,  and  it  is  the  recorded  opinion  of 
some  military  writers,*  that  the  verdict  of  ^  error  in  judgment 
conveyed  to  all  reflecting]  men  an  inference  of  great  want  of 
capacity  in  the  object  of  it.  If  he  felt  convinced  that  the  force 
he  commanded  was  unequal  to  cope  with  that  of  Suchet,  be 
should  have  adopted  prompt  measures  for  the  safety  of  bis 
army ;  instead  of  which,  with  strange  inconsistency,  he  at  once 
sacrificed  his  arms  and  stores,  and  continued  his  ineffectual 
operations  against  the  town.  After  leaving  his  baggage  and 
hastily  retreating  to  his  vessek,  we  find  him  on  the  subsequent 
days  engaged  in  disembarking  more  troops,  and  employing  them 
in  situations  of  far  greater  risk  and  danger. 

Lord  Wellington's  own  view  of  the  case  may  be  inferred 
from  the  very  emphatic  language  which  he  emjdoyed  in  ad- 
dressing Sir  John's  successor.  (Huarte,  1st  July,  1813.)  ''  SSr 
John  Murray's  misfortime  will  create  a  devil  of  a  breeaie;  and, 
according  to  the  information  I  have  at  present^  I  can  form  no 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  question^  and  therefore  do  not 
write  any  to  him.  I  shall  send  his  letters  home  without  com- 
ment on  my  par^  excepting  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
government  to  my  instructions  of  which  they  have  a  copy.^ 

The  following  is  also  not  a  little  interesting  as  showing  his 
impression  that  Murray  had  acted  precipitately  and  under  the 
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influence  of  unfoxinded  alarm  at  the  approach  of  Suchet.  ^^  In 
his  despatch  of  the  2Bd^  Sir  John  Murray  talks  of  Sachet's 
haying  left  about  10^000  men  in  Valencia.  If  that  be  true^  it 
appears  by  the  enclosed  return  of  his  forces  found  amongst 
King  Joseph's  papers^  that  he  could  not  haye  brought  into 
Catalonia  much  more  than  5000  men.  This^  with  General 
Mathieu's  column  from  Barcelona  of  8000  men^  and  the 
troops  which  the  enemy  may  have  drawn  from  Tortosa,  is  the 
whole  amount  of  the  disposable  force  which  it  appears  occar 
sioned  the  imfortunate  measures  to  which  I  have  above 
referred.** 

In  replying  likewise  to  the  despatch  forwarded  to  him  from 
the  same  general^  Lord  Wellington  plainly  evinces  by  the  list 
of  singular  and  searching  queries^  how  much  he  felt  that  the 
account  he  had  ^ven  left  his  commander-in-chief  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  he  was  before.  But  it  would  be  idle  to  pursue  this 
unjdeasant  discussion. 

It  is  stiU  more  unpleasant  to  reflect  that  this  was  far  from 
being  the  sole  source  of  vexation  and  uneasiness  of  mind  to 
a  commander  so  devotedly  attached  to  right  interpretation  of^and 
an  enlightened  obedience  to  orders^  and  to  good  conduct  on 
the  part  of  both  oflicers  and  troops^  as  Lord  Wellington  un- 
doubtedly was.  We  may  judge  then  with  what  grief  and  regret 
he  felt  himself  compelled  to  write  a  despatch  like  the  following, 
criminating  so  deeply  tlie  prevailing  tone  and  character,  no 
less  than  the  wretched  system  which  tended  to  produce  them^ 
of  the  British  army.  It  is  addressed  to  Earl  Bathurst.  (HuartCj 
2d  July^  1813.)  ^'I  enclose  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
governor  of  Vittoria,  which  shows  how  our  men  are  going  on  in 
that  neighbourhood.  These  men  are  detachments  from  the 
different  regiments  of  the  army  who  were  sent  to  Yittoria  the 
day  after  the  battie,  each  under  officers,  in  cnrder  to  collect  the 
wounded  and  their  arms  and  accoutrements.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible for  me  or  any  other  man  to  command  a  British  army 
under  the  existing  system.  We  have  in  the  service  the  scum 
of  the  earth  as  common  soldiers ;  and  of  late  years  we  have 
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been  doing  every  thing  in  our  power,  both  by  law  and  by  pub- 
lications, to  relax  the  discipline  by  which  alone  sodi  men  can 
be  kept  in  order.  The  officers  of  the  lower  rank  will  not  per* 
form  the  duty  required  from  them  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
their  soldiers  in  order;  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  punish 
any  officer  for  neglects  of  this  description.  As  to  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  as  I  have  repeatedly  stated^  they  are  as 
bad  as  the  men,  and  too  near  them  in  point  of  pay  and  sitoa- 
tioUy  by  the  regulations  of  late  years,  for  us  to  expect  them  to 
do  any  thing  to  keep  the  men  in  order*  It  is  really  a  disgrsoe 
to  have  any  thing  to  say  to  such  men  as  some  of  our  soldiers 
are. 

^^  I  now  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  mode  in  which 
these  irregularities  affect  our  numbers.  On  the  l7th  of  June  the 
total  British  and  Portuguese  force  was  67,036  rank  and  file: 
diminution  8342  rank  and  iUe.  The  British  on  the  I7th  of  Jane 
were  41 ,547  I'ank  and  file ;  on  the  29th  of  June  35,650  rank  and 
file :  diminution  5897*  The  loss  of  British  rank  and  file  in  the 
battle  was  3164,  including  200  missing;  so  that  the  diminution 
from  irregularities,  straggling,  &c.,  since,  for  plunder,  is  2733* 
The  loss  of  Portuguese  rank  and  fiile  in  the  battle  was  1022, 
including  73  missing;  and  their  diminution  from  the  same 
causes  is  1423. 

''While  we  were  pursuing  the  enemy  by  the  valley  of 
Araquil  towards  Pamplona,  finding  so  many  men  straggling 
from  their  ranks,  I  ordered  that  an  hospital  might  be  established 
to  receive  them ;  and  although  there  are  so  many  men  absent 
from  their  r^;iments,  there  are  only  160  in  that  hospitaL  The 
others  are  plxmdering  the  country  in  different  directions.'' 

From  Alicant,  Lord  WiUiam  Bentinck  proceeded  to  join 
the  Duque  del  Parque  with  the  object  of  forcing  the  different 
French  posts  at  Valencia.  But  Marshal  Suchet  had  already 
adopted  the  resolution  of  evacuating  the  entire  province.  On 
the  5th  of  July  he  withdrew  into  Catalonia  after  distributiog 
nearly  12,000  of  his  troops  in  garrisons  to  cover  his  retzeat 
among  the  great  fortresses  in  his  rear.     Meanwhile  acting 
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protnptty  upon  Itis  instnictions,  Bentinck,  leaving  the  forts  to 
the  obserration  of  the  Spaniards,  followed  the  movements  of 
the  French  marshal,  entered  Catalonia,  and  proceeded  to  invest 
the  city  of  Tarragona  both  by  sea  and  land.    On  the  3d  of 
August  he  formed  a  junction  with  the  Duque  del  Parque,  and  on 
the  11th  with  the  able  Sarsfield  and  his  Catalans.    Bentinck 
now  felt  his  strength,  and  landing  his  ordnance  and  stores  com- 
menced the  siege  of  the  fortress.    Suchct  cotdd  not  witness 
this  bold  and  determined  effort  to  hurl  him  back  upon  the 
frontiers  and  strike  at  the  root  of  his  ably  held  dominion  with- 
out a  struggle,  and  confiding  in  his  well-known  skill  and  good- 
fortune,  in  both  which  he  surpassed  every  other  general  of  Napo- 
leon, he  advanced  briskly  to  the  attack.      It  was  likely  to  be 
a  desperate  one,  for  he  was  at  the  head  of  25,000  old  troops  of 
France.   He  first  proceeded  along  the  coast,  but  being  annoyed 
by  die  British  squadron,  he  took  the  road  of  Brafin  and  the 
Col  de  St.  Christina;  the  corps  of  Decaen  at  the  same  time, 
crossing  the  Francoli,  and  advancing  from  Vails.    Being  a  lord, 
Bentinck,  we  presume,  was  less  alarmed  than  a  simple  knight 
had  before  been ;  and  instead  of  running  to  his  ships  in  the 
style  of  Sir  John,  and  the  old  Greeks  on  the  approach  of  Hector, 
leaving  behind  their  stores  and  ammunition  {videlicet  shields 
and  chariots).  Lord  William,  like  Ajax,  very  quietly  took  up  a 
fighting  position  to  protect  his  siege,  as  if  resolved,  to  use  the 
expressive  language  of  an  eyewitness,  to  defy  the  French  to 
make  him  run ;  buton  perceiving  the  force  of  Suchet  and  his 
evident  intention,  he  thought  twice  of  the  matter,  and  giving  up 
Tarragona,  fell  back  during  the  night  as  far  as  Cambrils.     Su- 
chet would  immediately  have  occupied  the  city,  and  pushed  his 
advantage,  had  it  not  been  for  the  general  circumstances  of  the 
campaign,  and  all  the  ablest   commander  could  do  was  to 
destroy  the  works,  withdraw  the  garrison,  and  retire  behind  the 
Llobregat.     He  could  thus  still  maintain  his  communication 
with  Lerida,  while  he  continued  to  cover  Barcelona  and  the 
high-road  to  France. 
Early  in  September,  Lord  William,  having  learnt  that  a 
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large  force  of  the  enemy  had  been  withdrawn,  adTanoed  can- 
tionsly  to  Villa  Franca.    He  detached  Colonel  Adam  in  advance 
at  the  head  of  a  British,  a  Calabrian^  and  three  Spanish  battar 
]k)ns,  with  four  mountam  gans  to  occupy  Ordal,  a  strong 
position,  which  commanded  the  high-road    from  Barcelona* 
Though  aware  that  Suchet  had  a  large  force  at  Molino  del  Rey, 
the  British  general  conceired  that  his  advanced  guard  would 
not  be  endangered,  and  that  the  enemy's  object  would  be  to 
dislodge  him  by  a  flank  movement  on  his  position.    At  mid- 
night, however,  on  the  12  th,  the  British  pickets  were  suddenly 
driven  in,  and  the  French,  with  overwhelming  nimibers,  attacked, 
and  at  length  carried,  the  position.  The  British  colunm,  during 
its  retreat  was  attacked,  thrown  into  confusion   by  the  ca- 
valry, and  dispersed  on  all  sides  among  the  mountains.  A  num- 
ber of  guns  and  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hie  enemy  ; 
and  the  loss  of  this  small  force  was  not  less  than  1000  men. 
The  next  day  Lord  William  Bentinck  continued  his  retreat 
from  Villa  Franca  on  the  approach  of  Suchet  and  Decaen,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  gaining  upon  his  left  flank  on  the  side  of 
MartorelL    Some  afiairs  of  cavalry  in  consequence  took  place, 
in  which  the  Brunswick  Hussars  more  particularly  distinguished 
themselves.     The  French  marshal  afterwards  recrossed  the 
Llobr^at ;  and  the  allies  proceeded  by  Altafulla,  vnthout  mo- 
testation,  on  their  retreat.  After  a  brief  interval.  Lord  Bentinck 
returned  to  Sicily,  having  given  up  the  command  of  the  army, 
which  had  met  only  with  a  series  of  cotmteractions  and  reverses, 
to  Lieutenant-general  Clinton. 

Meanwhile  the  measures  adopted  by  Lord  Wellington  were 
admirably  calculated  to  bring  the  campaign  to  a  prosperous 
issue,  and  throw  the  burden  of  the  war  upon  that  country 
whose  ruler  had  so  long  supported  his  armies  at  the  expense  of 
other  nations.  The  remainder  of  his  grand  fortresses,  the  props 
of  his  power  in  Spain,  were  fast  falling  under  the  well-directed 
attacks  of  the  conqueror  of  Vittoria ;  Tarragona  and  Valenda 
in  the  east ;  Pampeluna,  with  Bilboa  and  San  Sebastian,  in  the 
north.    In  all  quarters  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  cer- 
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tain  and  steady  progress  of  the  great  war  in  which  he  had  at 
length  assumed  the  offensive^  and  which  he  was  preparing  to 
cany  into  the  very  centre  of  the  power  of  his  gigantic  foe.  He 
had  already  driven  tlie  enemy  with  ignominy  from  the  fine 
Talley  of  the  Baztan  of  which  they  held  so  tenacious  a  hold^ 
and  cleared  nearly  the  whole  territory  of  the  northemjpro* 
Tinces.  By  his  wise  precautions  he  had  been  able  to  press 
the  campaign  simultaneously  at  different  points^  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  reinforcing  the  British  squadrons  on  the  coasts^  in 
recapturing  all  the  sea  fortresses^  and  almost  eradicating,  in 
this  brief  period,  the  last  traces  of  the  French  power  in  Spain. 
By  his  single  genius  every  measure  was  planned,  every  move- 
ment executed :  he  was  ready  to  carry  his  armies  beyond  tb 
Pyrenees,  and  threaten  France  herself;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  hi( 
prosperous  career,  he  received  proposals  from  the  government 
at  home  to  transfer  his  services  into  another  sphere,  and  assume 
a  command  in  Germany.  He  might  well  express  his  surprise, 
as  he  had  formerly  done,  at  the  insane  idea  manifested  by  Lord 
Castlereagh  in  deputing  him  to  go  as  a  draftsman,  and  make  a 
sanrey  of  the  Asturias  for  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple;  and  Eaii 
Bathurst  now  proposed  that  he  should  go  to  oppose  Napoleon 
m  Germany,  with  new  materials  and  upon  ground  perfectly  new 
to  him.  How  adroitly,  as  usual,  does  he  parry  the  false  policf 
of  his  friends,  and,  with  cautious  gravity,  does  not  even  induce 
a  smile  at  their  expense !  ^^  Yon  will  see,^'  he  says,  (Hemani, 
12th  July,  1813,)  ''by  my  recent  despatdies,  that  we  are  in  a 

good  position  here. My  future    operations  will 

depend  a  good  deal  upon  what  passes  in  the  nortii  of  Europe ; 
and,  if  operations  should  recommence  there,  upon  the  strength 
and  description  of  the  reinforcement  which  the  enemy  will  get 
in  our  front.  However,  the  government  and  allies  may  depend 
^n  it  that  I  will  do  all  that  I  can. 

''In  regard  to  my  going  to  Germany,  I  am  the  Prince 
Begenfs  servant^  and  will  do  whatever  he  and  his  government 
please.  But  I  would  beg  them  to  recollect  that  the  great 
advantages  which  I  enjoy  here,  consist  in  the  confidence  that 
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every  body  feels  that  I  am  doing  what  is  right,  which  advantage 
I  should  not  enjoy,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  Germany.  Many 
might  be  found  to  conduct  matters  as  well  as  I  can,  both  here 
and  in  Germany ;  but  no  one  would  enjoy  the  same  advantages 
here ;  and  I  should  be  no  better  than  another  in  Germany. 
If  a  British  army  should  be  left  in  the  Peninsula,  therefore^  it 
is  best  that  I  should  remain  with  it/' 

These  reasons,  so  well  put,  and  so  satisfactory  to  every  impa^ 
tial  man,  settled  the  point;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  writer 
himself  considered  it  settled  after  stating  them,  when  he  pro- 
ceeds with  the  following  curious  and  interesting  details :  '^  Yon 
see  that  we  have  already  settled  the  question  of  the  Ebro  for 
you ;  and  by  a  letter  from  my  brother  of  the  3d^  I  see  that 
the  Spanish  government  have  settled  for  themselves  the  ques- 
tion  of  peace  with  Bonaparte.  I  recommend  you  not  to  give 
up  an  inch  of  Spanish  territory.  I  think  I  can  hold  the 
Pyrenees  as  easily  as  I  can  Portugal, — I  am  quite  certain  I  can 
hold  the  position  which  I  have  got  more  easily  than  the 
Ebro,  or  any  position  in  Spain.  I  will  go  further ;  I  would 
prefer  to  have  Joseph  as  King  of  Spain,  without  any  cession  to 
France,  (seeing  how  ready  all  the  Bonaparte  family  are  to 
separate  from  France,  and  notwithstanding  that  he  is,  I  think, 
the  least  likely  of  any  so  to  separate,)  than  to  have  Ferdinand 
with  the  Ebro  as  the  frontier.  In  the  latter  case^  Spain  must 
inevitably  belong  to  the  French.'^ 

The  sound  policy  here  displayed  is  worthy  all  commendation; 
and  if  any  fresh  examples  of  statesmanlike  foresight  and  true 
diplomatic  views  for  the  direction  of  our  own  government  at 
this  momentous  crisis,  w^re  wanting,  they  are  to  be  found 
in  the  following  prudent  advice  and  deep^ighted  suggestions: 
''I  understand  that  the  province  of  Galicia  is  submitting 
quietly  to  the  decrees  of  the  Cortes  about  the  inquisition,  and 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago  has  removed  into  Portugal. 
I  am  inclined  to  advise  the  government  not  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  Spain,  at  least  directiy.  Jealousy  of  the 
interference  of  foreigners  in  their  internal  concerns  is  the  cha- 
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racteristic  of  all  Spaniards^  and  any  declaration  of  the  British 
goyemment  against  the  Liberales,  would  give  them  more  weight 
and  power  than  they  possess  already^  or  are  likely  to  possess. 
I  think  it  not  imlikely  that  their  violence  and  democratical 
principles  will  induce  some  of  the  provinces  to  declare  against 
them;  and  then  would  be  the  time  for  the  British  government 
to  wait  with  patience  for  the  termination  of  all  this  folly^  till  a 
regular  government  shall  be  established  in  Spain.'' 

To  the  ardent,  enterprising  spirit  of  Wellington,  no  labour 
appeared  great,  no  difficulties  insurmountable ;  and  we  find  him, 
while  thus  conducting  an  extensive  correspondence — ^private  as 
well  as  public — and  embracing  topics  of  the  most  varied  kind, 
questions  civil,  military,  and  political ;  displaying  at  the  same 
time  the  greatest  personal  activity,  visiting  the  outposts,  and 
entering  into  the  minutest  detuls  of  the  sieges,  with  equal 
readiness  as  into  the  grand,  comprehensive  plans  of  this 
mighty  war.  We  may  gather  some  idea  of  his  personal  activity 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  motions,  being  within  a  brief  period  at 
Caseda,  Monreal,  Huarte,  Ostiz,  Lanz,  Irurita,  Zubieta, 
Hemani,  San  Estevan,  Lesaca,  at  all  which  places  he  inspected 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  particular  as  well  as  the  general 
execution  of  his  orders.  Over  his  own  admirable  system  of 
conducting  military  business,  he  had  a  clear  and  perfect  com- 
Q^and ;  but  it  was  different  with  that  confered  upon  him  by  the 
Spanish  government,  which,  owing  chiefly  to  a  difference  of 
political  sentiment,  gave  him  continual  subjects  of  annoyance, 
as  if  desirous  of  inducing  him  to  throw  up  his  command.  '^  1 
have  this  morning,"  he  writes  to  Sir  Henry  Wellesley  (Lesaca, 
24th  July,  1813),  '^received  your  letters  of  the  15th  and  16th. 
I  shall  be  very  much  obhged  to  you,  if  you  will  explain  from 
me  to  the  government,  the  minister  of  war,  and  Senor  Arguelles, 
that  although  I  think  the  conduct  of  government  towards 
General  Castanos  and  General  Giron  is  harsh  and  unjust,  I  do 
not  complain  of  it  as  a  breach  of  engagement  with  me ;  nor  does 
this  conduct  occasion  my  desire  to  be  satisfied  respecting  the 
breach  of  engagement.      Senor  Arguelles  will  see,  therefore. 
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that  I  have  not  put  the  Cortes  and  government  in  the  dilemma 
of  choosing  to  keep  General  Castanos  in  his  employment,  or  of 
losing  my  services. 

^  Neither  do  I  complain  of  the  refusal  of  government  to 
promote  the  officers,  whom  I  had  recommended  after  the  battle, 
as  a  breach  of  engagement.  It  was  ungracious ;  but  tliere  is  no 
engagement  to  me  that  either  all  I  recommend  shall  be  pro- 
moted, or  that  none  shall  be  removed.  It  would  have  been 
unreasonable  to  ask  such  an  engagement,  and  improper  to 
make  it.  What  I  complain  of  is^  that  government,  haying 
made  an  engagement  with  me,  without  which  I  neither  can  nor 
will  hold  the  command  of  the  army,  they  have  broken  i^  not 
in  one^  but  in  a  himdred  instances ;  and  that  they  appear  to  do 
it  wantonly,  because  they  know  my  disinclination  to  relinqoish 
the  command,  on  account  of  the  bad  effect  which  such  relin^ 
quishment  will  have  on  the  cause^  as  well  in  Spain  as  through- 
out  Europe.  Their  conduct  is  therefore  injurious  as  an  in- 
dignity, as  well  as  because  it  deprives  me  of  the  only  power 
which  I  can  have  over  the  army ;  and  I  must  have  some  satis- 
frction  on  the  subject 

**  Nobody  knows  better  than  I  do  the  miserable  state  to 
which  authority  is  reduced  in  Spain ;  and  the  government  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  acknowledge^  that  whenever  they  ha^e 
eaUed  upon  me  to  support  their  authority,  I  have  done  it,  and 
efficaciously.  But  they  know  well  the  inefficacy  of  the  Qrde- 
nanasa  to  punish  any  officer ;  in  fact,  it  is,  in  this  respect^  a 
dead  letter.  Authority  can  be  maintained  only  by  influence; 
and,  thank  God  !  I  possess  a  sufficient  degree  of  influence  over 
Hie  officers  of  the  army  to  induce  them  to  do  their  duty ;  and  I 
believe  that  if  I  were  to  lose  the  command  to^^norrow,  thej 
would  act  with  me  as  cordially  for  the  public  service,  as  they 
did  before  I  was  appointed  to  the  command.  But  I  should 
lose  all  influence  and  authority  over  them  if  I  were  to  submit 
to  these  indignities  without  complaint;  and  therefore  it  is  that 
I  complaiuj  and  that  I  must  insbt  upon  the  government  satis- 
fying me  upon  this  point. 
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^'  I  do  think  the  cause  of  Spain  is  materially  involved  in  my 
retaining  the  command,  both  externally  and  internally.  One 
advantage  resulting  from  it  is,  that  the  army  is  directed  to 
repel  the  common  enemy,  and  is  kept  clear  of  all  interference 
in  the  disputes  of  the  parties  of  the  day.  This  would  not  be 
the  case  if  the  command  were  in  the  hands  of  any  person  who 
could  feel  an  interest  in  these  parties." 

The  contest  had  now  been  successfully  carried  into  the  heart 
of  the  Pyrenees.  Soult  had  resumed  the  chief  command  of  the 
French  armies ;  and,  with  astonishing  talent  and  assiduity,  pro- 
duced a  change  in  the  whole  morale  and  materials  of  the  war; 
inspired  fresh  confidence,  discipline,  and  order :  insomuch  that 
it  was  admitted  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  had  any  chance 
of  arresting  the  triumphant  progress  of  Wellington ;  he  was 
also  known  and  appreciated  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  conflict  at 
once  assumed  another  character. 

Upon  his  arrival  he  found  the  principal  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees  in  the  power  of  the  allied  army,  which  occupied 
nearly  the  following  positions :  The  British  right  covered  the 
immediate  approaches  to  Pampeluna  as  far  as  St.  Jean  Pied  de 
Port  The  brigade  of  Byng,  and  the  Spanish  corps  of  Morillo 
held  the  advanced  passes  of  the  famous  Roncesvalles  and  of 
Arbaicete,  forming  the  extreme  right,  supported  by  the  4th 
division  at  Biscaret,  and  the  3d  division  in  reserve  at  Olacque. 
The  right  of  the  centre — ^the  most  important  of  all  points  — 
was  intrusted  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and  consisted  of  the  2d 
division^  strengthened  by  the  Portuguese  divisions  of  the 
Conde  de  Amarante,  guarding  the  passes  near  Maya,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Baztan,  almost  twenty  miles  distant  from  that  of 
Roncesvalles.  On  its  left  were  the  7th  and  light  divisions,  the 
former  occupying  the  pass  of  Echelar,  the  latter  the  hill  of 
Santa  Barbara  and  the  environs  of  Pera.  The  6th  division 
was  posted  in  reserve  at  San  Estevan,  ready  to  reinforce 
General  Hill  at  Maya  or  Echelar,  if  circumstances  required. 

The  left  wing  too,  as  before,  was  commanded  by  LieuL-general 
Graham,  and  consisted  of  the  1st  and  5th  divisions.    Up  to 
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tUs  time  it  had  been  engaged  in  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian, 
.protected  by  an  additional  force  on  the  l^assoa^  comprising 
Lord  Aylmer's  brigade^  and  the  Spanish  corps  of  Geneni 
Freyre. 

The  Conde  de  Bisbal^  commanding  10^000  men^  was  still 
engaged  in  the  blockade  of  Pampeluna;  the  corps  of  Longs 
supplied  the  line  of  communication  from  the  Uromea  to  the 
Bidassoa^  extending  a  complete  chain  between  the  left  and  left 
of  the  centre.  The  conflict  was  opened  by  Soult  in  good 
earnest;  and  it  may  be  said^  that  the  high  and  well-earned 
fame  of  both  these  great  commanders^  who^  excepting  at 
Oporto^  could  scarcely  be  considered  to  have  measured  their 
skill  against  each  other,  gave  to  the  approaching  struggle— for 
all  that  fame  and  country  held  dear — a  character  of  singular 
interest  and  excitement.  Each  of  the  French  marshals  in  his 
turn  had  been  foiled^  beaten^  and  pursued  in  a  regular  cam- 
paign ;  but^  though  surprised  for  .the  moment  at  Oporto,  this 
had  not  yet  fallen  to  the  fate  of  the  victor  in  so  many  £ghts; 
and  his  imperial  master  placed  almost  unlimited  confidence  id 
his  energy  and  talents.  With  the  sagacity  usual  to  him  he 
determined  to  strike  the  first  blow  by  relieving  Pampeluna. 
He  concentrated  his  main  force  dose  to  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port, 
posted  the  reserve  so  as  to  command  the  line  of  the  Bidassoa; 
divided  his  army  into  two  columns,  and  made  a  sudden  and 
simultaneous  attack  upon  the  passes  of  Roncesvalles  and 
Maya.  By  this  he  hoped  to  deceive  his  opponent,  drawing  his 
attention  to  the  feigned  one,  while  he  secured  his  real  object  at 
the  other,  and  forcing  the  British  position,  at  once  relieve  and 
look  for  support  from  the  garrison  of  Pampeluna.  General 
Drouet^  with  ld,000  men,  approached  the  right  of  the  position 
on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  proceeding  by  a  mountain*path 
leading  from  Espallette  across  the  ridge  to  the  village  of  Maya. 
Strong  demonstrations  at  the  same  time  were  made  against  the 
other  passes,  while  the  real  attack  was  directed  from  Aretesque, 
where  a  large  force,  having  filed  in  column  from  behind  the 
mountain,  attacked  the  pickets  of  the  2d  division,  stationed  on 
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■the  heights.  This  took  place  about  noon^  just  as  Lord 
WeUington  was  riding  towards  his  head-quarters  at  Lesaca^ 
where  he  heard  that  the  enemy  had  moved  at  break  of  day  iti 
force  upon  Roncesvalles^  and  had  been  engaged  during  the 
day  with  General  Byng  and  the  4th  division ;  but  he  was  not 
informed  of  the  result 

"  It  is  impossible/'  he  says,  "  to  judge  of  Soult's  plan  yet, 
particularly  till  I  know  the  result  of  his  operations  of  this  day, 
I  understand  that  the  enemy  were  driven  off  from  the  Puerto 
de  Maya.  One  can  hardly  believe,  that  with  30,000  men,  he 
proposes  to  force  himself  through  the  passes  of  the  mountains* 
The  remainder  of  his  force,  one  would  think,  must  come  in 
operation  on  some  other  point,  either  to-morrow  or  the  day 
after,  and  it  is  desirable  that  you  (Sir  Thomas  Graham)  should 
be  prepared.  I  shall  apprize  you  immediately  of  any  intelli* 
gence  I  may  receive,  and  of  any  movements  I  may  make.'' 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  Lord  Wellington,  at  the 
moment  of  Soulf  s  general  attack,  was  not  aware  of  his  real 
object,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  entertained  any  particidar 
apprehension  of  the  loss  of  the  Puerto  de  Maya,  which  almost 
immediately  followed.  Nor  did  the  French  commander,  as 
here  stated,  wait  to  show  his  real  intention  on  other  points  for 
a  day  or  two;  for  it  would  seem  that  at  the  moment  when 
Lord  Wellington  was  writing,  he  had  attacked  the  heights  of 
Maya,  driven  in  the  pickets  and  light  infantry  companies  of 
the  2d  brigade,  and  sustained  a  severe  conflict  with  the  S4th 
tfid  50th  British  regiments,  which  came  up  to  their  support. 
Soult  was  repulsed,  however,  in  his  first  attack ;  he  directed  a 
large  reinforcement  upon  the  same  point,  and  the  two  British 
battalions  were  very  nearly  surrounded,  and  rescued  only  by  the 
gsllant92d  Highlanders  coming  up  in  quick  time  to  their  support. 
It  was  then  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  thelieights  and  the 
pass  into  the  plains  became  truly  desperate,  and  was  main- 
tained on  both  sides  with  equal  obstinacy.  The  92d  was 
opposed,  unsupported,  to  an  overpowering  force  of  the  enemy, 
and,  before  the  84th  and  the  50th  could  be  reformed,  that 
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noble  regiment  was  almost  cut  to  pieces.  There  was  not  time 
to  relieve  them ;  and  the  survivors  were  ordered  to  withdnw^ 
while  the  enemy  continued  to  gain  groimd^  and  were  soon  in 
possession  of  the  pass.  The  2d  division  was  compelled  to 
retire ;  but  it  took  advantage  of  every  fevourable  point  to  torn 
upon  its  pursuers^  tiU  at  length  it  was  joined  by  a  brigade  of 
the  7th^  and^  after  a  severe  struggle,  was  enabled  to  recover  the 
ground  which  it  had  lost.  But  it  was  late  before  the  enemy 
retired  beyond  the  pass ;  and  Lord  Wellington  having  been 
acqiudnted  with  its  loss,  was  not  aware  of  its  recovery  till 
midnight  on  the  23d,  when  he  addressed  the  following  instruc- 
tions to  Lieut.-general  Ghraham  :  (Lesaca9'24th  of  July,  1813, 
4,  A.  M.)  '^  General  W.  Stewart  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
the  Puerto  de  Maya  yesterday,  but  regained  it  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  brigade  of  the  7th  division.  I  had  a  verbal  message 
from  him  at  10,  p.  m.,  when  Sir  Rowland  Hill  had  ordered  him 
to  retire. 

^'  I  have  no  report  from  Sir  Rowland  Hill  later  than  6,  ?•  m«, 
at  which  hour  he  mentions  General  Stewart  having  been 
obliged  to  leave  the  Puerto ;  and  he  says  he  will  hold  Elizondo. 
His  orders  to  General  Stewart  were  to  retire  upon  Berroetn, 
which  is  two  leagues  farther  back ;  but  it  is  possible  that  he 
proposes  to  place  him  in  the  rear. 

^^  He  does  not  tell  me  what  had  passed  on  the  right,  thoiig^ 
he  mentions  having  come  from  Los  Alduides.  The  loss  of  tlie 
Puerto  de  Maya  renders  it  necessary  to  withdraw  the  7^ 
division  to  Sumbilla.  The  light  division  will,  however,  still 
occupy  this  place  and  Tanzi,  and  this  part  of  the  Bidassoa; 
and  Longa  the  rocky  heights,  by  which  the  roads  pass  from 
hence  and  the  Bidassoa  on  Oyarzun. 

^  We  must  endeavour  to  regain  these  positions,  howevo*,  or 
we  can  scarcely  make  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian ;  and  I  think 
it  desirable  that  you  should  carry  into  execution  the  arrange- 
ment proposed  in  my  note  of  last  night,  so  much  farther^  as  to 
embark  the  guns  and  stores  which  you  will  take  out  of  the 
leaving  only  those  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  fire. 
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^'  I  am  going  towards  San  Estevan  and  Elizondo.  I  shall 
write  to  you  again  this  day^  as  well  this  way  as  by  Goizueta/^ 

It  is  evident^  from  all  these  statements^  that  the  allies  were 
taken  rather  by  surprise^  and  that  they  had  not  given  Soidt 
credit  for  attacking  with  so  much  promptness  and  vigour^  and 
npon  so  many  points  so  simultaneously,  to  mask  his  real  de- 
sign^  which  he  pursued  with  such  pertinacity*  From  the 
heights  in  front  of  Villalba  and  Huarte  Lord  Wellington 
again  wrote  on  the  28th  July  to  Sir  Thomas  Oraham,  and 
states  distinctly  that  he  had  not  calculated  upon  the  sudden 
movement  of  Soult,  and  the  very  heavy  loss  which  the  allies 
had  consequently  incurred.  ^*I  have  been  in  movement  so 
constantly  since  I  quitted  Lesaca,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
write  to  you.  Sir  L.  Cole  and  Sir  T.  Picton  did  not  think 
themselves  sxiffidently  strong  to  hold  any  position  between 
this  and  Roncesvalles ;  and  they  came  here,  where  I  joined 
them,  luckily,  about  two  minutes  before  the  road  to  Ostiz  was 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  I  have  in  my  front  Soult,  with  from 
30^000  to  35,000  men;  but  he  does  not  appear  inclined  to 
attack  us.    The  6th  division  have  just  joined. 

''  Sir  R.  Hill  must  be  by  this  time  at  Idzaso,  he  having  been 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  valley  of  Baztan,  in  consequence  of 
the  movements  of  the  right.  He  has  in  his  front  from  12,000 
to  13,000  men ;  and  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  are  in  front  of 
Iran  only  the  reserve,  consisting  of  7000  men,  under  ^Hllatte, 
being  the  Oerman,  Italian,  and  Spanish  troops  of  the  three 
armies  and  the  118th  regiment.  The  light  division  will  be  at 
Lecumberri,  on  the  road  from  Irurzun  to  Tolosa,  by  which  for 
the  present  our  communication  must  be  kept. 

'^  In  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  I  do  not  think  the  enemy 
can  interrupt  i^  or  annoy  your  position  on  the  great  road  in 
any  measure.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  give  up 
the  siege  of  San  Sebastian,  which  I  am  afraid  we  should  be  by 
weakening  the  blockade,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  hold  the 
trenches. 

^'  Half-past  3,  p.m.— Although  I  told  you  in  the  commence- 
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ment  of  this  letter  that  I  did  not  think  Soult  would  attack  us, 
he  did  attack  our  left  three  minutes  afterwards^  and  the  writing 
of  this  letter  was  interrupted.  The  enemy  were  repulsed  at  all 
points  with  considerable  loss.  We  have  also  lost  a  considera- 
ble number  of  men^  particularly  of  the  fusiliers  and  fourth  Por- 
tuguese ;  the  latter  gave  way,  and  the  enemy  broke  through  our 
line,  which  principally  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  fusiliers; 
but  upon  the  whole  I  never  saw  the  troops  behave  so  well. 

*'  It  is  extraordinary  that  General  Giron  should  make  any 
difficulties  about  acting  with  you ;  but  I  will  make  the  chief  of 
the  staff  write  to  him.'' 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing,  and  more  particularly  from 
the  despatches  which  follow,  that  although  Lord  Wellington 
was  not  quite  on  the  alert,  as  usual,  to  support  his  advanced 
positions,  so  as  to  repulse  the  French  general  in  his  first 
attack,  no  serious  mischief  ensued.  Neither  was  he  bound 
to  know  in  what  manner  Soult  would  attack ;  and  the  want  of 
preparation,  if  there  were  any,  was  fully  supplied*  The  enemy 
gained  no  ultimate  advantage,  and  even  remained  inactive  in 
front  of  Maya  during  the  whole  of  the  26th.  But  at  Ronces- 
valles  he  pushed  a  force  of  35,000  men  along  the  ridge  of 
Arola,  on  the  left  of  General  Byng's  position,  occupied  by  the 
division  of  General  Cole ;  who  was  compelled  to  retire  with 
considerable  loss.  The  allies  then  took  up  a  strong  position 
in  the  rear,  where  they  were  not  again  attacked,  Soult  having 
next  directed  his  whole  force  against  the  front  of  General 
Byng*s  brigade.  He  made  himself  master  of  the  road  to 
Arbaicete  which  enabled  him  to  attack  the  Spanish  corps  of 
Morillo  on  the  right  Here  the  Spaniards  were  also  driven 
back ;  and  General  Cole,  finding  his  position  completely  turned, 
retreated  during  the  night  to  a  strong  ridge  in  front  of  Zubiri, 
where  he  was  joined,  on  the  following  day,  by  the  Sd  division, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Picton  assumed  the  command.  But,  the 
enemy  pushing  on  in  force,  he  also  withdrew  to  some  more 
advantageous  position  where  he  drew  up  in  order  of  battle; 
and  the  next  day  again  fell  back  on  Huarte  and  Yillalba,  which 
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covered  the  blockade  of  Pampeluna;  and  when  Lord  Wei- 
lingtoDj  as  we  have  seen,  had  met  them,  having  concentrated 
the  different  corps  ready  to  advance  to  their  support,  a  con*- 
siderable  force  was  directed  to  pass  the  moimtains  of  Lanz,  and 
form  on  the  left  of  the  4th  division.  General  Hill  was  directed 
to  retire  behind  the  Lizaso,  and  arrest  the  progress  of  Drouet^ 
and  the  Conde  de  Bisbal  to  remain  with  a  Spanish  force  in 
reserve.  Instant  orders  were  sent  to  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  to 
bring  up  the  cavalry  without  delay,  and  take  post  on  the  right 
of  the  3d  division,  where  the  ground  afforded  facilities  to  act. 
The  division  of  Picton  forming  the  right,  took  post  on  a  ridge 
in  front  of  Huarte,  its  right  extending  to  the  hills  beyond  Olaz. 
The  left,  consisting  of  General  Cole's  division.  General  Byng's 
brigade,  and  Campbell's  brigade  of  Portuguese,  occupied  the 
heights  of  Yillalba,  as  just  described  by  Lord  Wellington,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Arga  and  Lanz,  with  the  left  at  a  chapel 
behind  Sauroren,  on  the  high  road  from  Maya*  No  sooner 
had  they  taken  up  their  ground,  than  the  enemy  attacked  the 
hill  occupied  by  a  Portuguese  and  a  Spanish  battalion.  The 
40th  regiment  was  sent  by  Lord  Wellington  to  their  support ; 
and  the  French  were  effectually  repulsed,  and  driven,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  down  the  hill. 

Early  on  the  28th  the  French  were  seen  occupying  a  high 
mountain  ridge  fronting  the  position  of  the  allies.  Their  left 
extended  beyond  the  road  of  Roncesvalles,  and  their  right  to 
the  village  of  Sauroren  which  they  occupied  in  force.  The 
Gth  division  under  Major-general  Pack  was  formed  across  the 
valley  in  rear  of  the  4th  division,  fronting  the  village  of 
Sauroren.  From  this  point  the  enemy  pushed  a  strong  force 
upon  the  valley,  as  if  with  a  view  of  turning  the  left  of  the 
allied  position,  but  was  soon  met  by  so  heavy  a  fire,  both  in 
front  and  flank  as  to  throw  him  into  confusion,  and  he  retired 
with  loss.  Soult's  next  effort  was  directed  against  the  centre. 
A  strong  column  charged  the  4th  division  posted  at  a  chapel 
on  the  road  to  Ortiz,  and  dislodged  a  Portuguese  battalion  by 
which  it  was  defended.     It  was  at  length  rallied,  and,  sup- 
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p<Hted  by  the  brigade  of  Ross,  returned  to  the  charge  aad  the 
enemy  finally  gave  way. 

No  less  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  carry  the  hill  on  the 
right,  occupied  by  the  4th  regiment  and  two  Spanbh  battalions. 
The  enemy  at  one  time  had  gained  possession  of  the  hdght, 
but  the  4th,  again  charging  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  droTe 
them  after  repeated  attempts  down  the  hill. 

Still  it  was  a  doubtful  contest;  Soult  renewed  his  general 
attack  along  the  whole  front  of  the  heights;  the  French 
advanced  with  singular  daring,  and  uttering  loud  cries,  till  they 
approached  within  a  few  paces  of  the  4th  division,  when  they 
were  charged  and  driven  down  the  heights  in  the  greatest  oon- 
fosion.  For  a  moment,  indeed,  a  Portuguese  battalion  was 
broken,  and  the  French  gained  possession  of  a  chapel  near 
Sauroren ;  General  Ross  was  compelled  to  fall  back,  and  the 
enemy's  columns  were  established  on  the  line  of  the  allies. 
Lord  Wellington  instantly  directed  the  48th  and  27th  reg^ents 
to  recover  the  ground,  an  order  which  was  executed  with  the 
utmost  gaUautry ;  while  General  Pack's  division  at  the  same 
time  advancing  to  the  support  of  the  left  of  General  Ciole,  Sonlt^ 
as  if  in  despair  of  making  any  impression,  drew  off  his  forces.  < 

Both  armies  remained  inactive  during  the  29th,  but  the 
positions  of  the  allies  were  materially  improved  by  the  arrival 
of  the  7th  division  at  Marcalain,  which  secured  the  communis 
cation  between  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  position  and  the  right,  and 
gave  strength  and  unity  to  the  entire  force.  The  French 
marshal  next  directed  his  attention  to  effecting  his  junction  with 
the  corps  of  Drouet,  by  a  lateral  movement  that  would  open  to 
him  the  road  from  Pampeluna  to  Tolosa,  expose  the  left  and 
rear  of  the  allies,  and  free  the  blockade  of  San  Sebastian. 
The  better  to  conceal  his  intention,  he  continued  to  occupy  the 
strong  position  on  the  heights  of  Sauroren,  forming  the  support 
of  his  extreme  left,  and  advanced  a  laige  force  by  its  right 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  the  whole  of  his  heavy  artillery, 
baggage  and  wounded,  during  the  execution  of  this  important 
movement,  to  the  rear,  that  his  disposable  force  might  be  un- 
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fettered  in  its  motions.    Few  generals  could  ha^e  done  more  with 
the  same  means  at  command^  to  deserve  success ;  and  by  his 
spirited  prodamation  to  the  army^  he  had  infused  on  his  arrival 
fiesh  vigour  and  confidence  in  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers.     At 
break  of  dawn  on  the  SOth^  he  bent  his  march  towards  the  hills 
lying  to  the  south  of  Lanz ;  but  his  able  adversary^  at  once 
penetrating  his  design^  resolved  on  attacking  the  position  of  the 
enemy  in  front    He  directed  Sir  Thomas  Picton  to  move  by 
the  valley  of  Arja,  against  their  left,  and  Lord  Dalhousie  with 
the  7th  division^  to  turn  their  right  by  the  valley  of  Lans. 
Both  m  ovements  were  successful,  and  completely  foiled  the  object 
of  the  enemy.     Their  main  point  on  the  height  was  carried  by 
the  brigade  of  Inglis ;  and  General  Pakenham  drove  them  from 
the  viUages  of  Sauroren  and  Ortiz.    In  front  they  were  attacked 
hy  the  4th  division  under  General  Cole,  and  after  a  short 
itsistance,  ihe  French  gave  way  on  all  sides.    In  speaking 
of  these  masterly  and  boldly  executed  movements,  Lord  Wei* 
Ihigton  simply  observes,   ^AU  these  operations    oblige    the 
enemy  to  abandon  a  ])osition,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  difficolt  of  access  that  I  have   yet  seen  occupied  by 
troops.    la  their  retreat  from  this  position  the  enemy  lost  a 
great  number  of  prisoners.     I  cannot  sufficiently  applaud  the 
conduct  of  all  the  general  officers,  officers,  and  troops,  through- 
ont  these  operations.^'    In  another  despatch  to  Earl  Bathurst^ 
(Lesaca,  3d  August,  181S)   he  makes  the  following  honour- 
able mention  of  the  gallantry  of  the  troops  :   **  We  have  had 
some  desperate  fighting  in  these  mountains,  and  I  have  never 
blown  the  troops  behave  so  welL    In  the  battle  of  the  28th^ 
we  had  hard  fighting,  and  in  my  life  I  never  saw  such  an  attack 
as  was  made  by  General  Barnes's  brigade  in  the  7th  division, 
ttpon  the  enemy  above  Echalar,  yesterday ;  the  loss  of  the 
French  is  immense ;  I  understand  they  say  themselves  that  they 
have  lost  15,000  men,  that  is  what  I  estimated  their  loss;  but 
if  they  acknowledge  that  number,   I  ought  to  estimate  it  at 
20,000  men,  which  is  the  number  more  generally  believed." 
The  enemy  were  now  driven  into  France,  with  immense  loss 
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of  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  pursued  by  the  alfies  along 
the  roads  of  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  Edialar,  and  Sarre,  irtik 
the  strong  forts  on  the  frontier,  and  the  different  garrisons,  were 
abandoned  to  their  fate.  Lord  Wellington  became  master  of 
all  the  passes  through  the  mountains,  and  the  heroic  eflbrts  of 
Soult,  conducted  with  so  much  promptness  and  ability,  were 
rendered  abortive  by  the  superior  strategics  of  his  great  rival| 
and  the  indomitable  valour  of  his  soldiers.  With  regard  to  the 
partial  success  of  the  assailants  in  the  outset,  the  BritiBh 
general  with  his  customary  frankness  observes,  (4th  August 
1813,)  "  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  whose  retreat  occasioned  the  retreat 
of  the  whole,  retired,  not  because  he  could  not  hold  his  posi« 
tion,  but  because  his  right  flank  was  turned.  It  is  a  great 
disadvantage  when  the  officer  commanding  in  chief  must  be 
absent,  and  probably  at  a  distance.  For  this  reason  there  is 
nothing  I  dislike  so  much  as  these  extended  operations  which  I 
cannot  direct  myself.'' 

" 's  affair  of  the  25th,  was  in  fact  a  surprise, 

occasioned  by  the  fancy  which  people  have  to  attend  to  other 
matters  but  their  own  concerns,  and  to  form  opinions  of  what 
is  passing  in  other  quarters.  It  was  known  that  Soult  had 
marched  to  St  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  and  that  General  Cole  was 

attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  and having  10,000 

and  12,000  men  about  a  mile  in  his  front,  and  having  been 
prepared  to  receive  his  attack,  decided  that  the  enemy  wouU 
not  attack  him,  and  he  sent  half  the  troops  a  league  to  the  rear, 
to  their  camp,  and  ordered  the  whole  to  cook,  and  went  himself 
to  Elizondo.  In  the  mean  time  the  French  formed  in  the 
wood,  under  the  heights,  on  which  he  had  nobody.  I  give 
the  troops  great  credit  for  getting  out  of  the  scrape  as  well  as 
they  did.  With  common  precaution  ■  '  had  men  enough 
to  defend  the  pass.^'  To  repair  this  oversight  of  the  genersl 
officer  it  was  necessary  to  renew  the  gallant  struggle  on  the  28th ; 
in  speaking  of  which  to  Lord  Bentinck,  the  commander  in 
chief  emphatically  observes :  *'  I  never  saw  such  fighting  as  we 
have  had  here.    It  began  on  the  25th  (July),  and,  excepting  the 
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29lix,  when  not  a  shot  was  fired,  we  had  it  every  day  till  the 
2nd.  The  battle  of  the  28th5  was  fair  bludgeon  work.  The 
4th  division  was  principally  engaged,  and  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  immense;  our  loss  has  likewise  been  very  severe,  but  not 
of  a  nature  to  cripple  us/' 

In  resuming  offensive  operations,  Lord  WeUington  was 
anxious  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  Spanish  troops  as  well  as 
of  the  guerillas;  and  he  wrote  to  General  Mina  to  desire  that 
he  would  approach  near  enough  to  open  communications  with 
the  aUied  army.  (Lesaca,  5th  of  August,  1813.)  ^  That  which 
I  wish  you  to  do  immediately  is,  first  to  leave  1500  men  of 
those  belonging  to  General  Duran,  if  you  should  have  any  with 
you,  to  bloekade  Zaragoza,  so  as  that  the  town  may  be  saved 
from  the  depredations  of  the  enemy  in  the  castle ;  and  that  you 
should  collect  the  remainder  of  your  infantry  at  least  at  Tudela. 
When  arrived  there,  it  would  be  desirable  to  move  it  upon 
Sanguesa,  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  army.  The  cavalry  might 
be  left  between  Jaca  and  Zaragoza,  to  cut  off  the  communica- 
tion between  the  two,  and  observe  what  passes  at  the  former. 
You  have  nothing  to  apprehend  on  the  side  of  Catfionia/' 

While  thus  strengthening  his  means  for  the  meditated  inva- 
sion of  France,  Lord  Wellington  had  again  occasion  to  address 
remonstrances  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, both  to  the  British  ambassador  and  to  the  government 
at  home.  In  a  letter  to  Earl  Bathurst  (Lesaca,  7th  of  August), 
he  reflects  severely  upon  what  he  considers  a  breach  of  engage- 
ment^ and  an  act  of  equal  injustice  and  ingratitude.  ^'  I  cannot 
better  explain  to  you  what  I  think  regarding  the  orders  to  me 
to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment regarding  General  Castanos  and  General  Giron,  than  by 
sending  you  the  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  my  brother 
on  the  subject,  in  which  I  have  urged  him  to  suspend  the 
execution  of  the  orders  which  he  had  received  firom  Lord 
Castlereagh.  The  fact  is  that  you  were  misled  by  my  letter  to 
you  of  the  20th  of  June,  in  which  I  told  you  that  those  arrange- 
ments  were  m  direct  violation  of  their  agreements  with  me^ 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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The  removals  of  Generals  Oiron  and  Castanos  is  not  so;  the 
appointment  of  officers  to  fill  those  stations^  without  my  know- 
ledge and  without  my  recommendation,  is. 

^'  The  Spanish  government  have  behaved  very  ill  in  this,  as 
they  have  in  every  other  transaction ;  but,  in  the  existing  state 
of  affairs,  I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  push  them  to  extremitiesi 
or  to  manifest  an  inclination  so  to  treat  them.  The  Cortes 
and  the  people  of  Cadiz  are,  as  usual^  making  an  intrigue  of  this 
concern;  and  I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  best  to  act  in  this 
instance,  as  I  have  in  all  others,  on  my  own  grounds,  according 
to  my  own  judgment  of  what  is  most  for  the  public  interests, 
and  keeping  myself  clear  of  the  intrigues  and  cabals  of  others. 

'^  The  only  chance  the  party  against  the  English  influence 
and  aUiance  have,  is  to  work  upon  the  prejudices  of  all 
Spaniards  against  foreign  interference  in  their  internal  concerns. 
The  note  proposed  to  be  presented  by  my  brother  would  give 
them  a  terrible  instrument  to  work  with;  and  I  am  quite 
convinced  we  have  not  a  friend  in  Spain,  who  would  not  be 
shaken  by  such  a  document.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  I 
shall  not  miss  a  fair  opportunity  that  may  offer  to  give  the 
democratical  party  a  shake ;  and  so  much  depends  upon  the 
state  of  opinion  at  Cadiz  and  in  the  provinces  at  this  moment, 
that  it  is  much  better  to  leave  to  my  brother  and  me  the 
choice  of  the  opportunity  and  means,  than  to  incur  the  risk  of 
instructing  us  from  England." 

It  was  to  be  deplored  that  any  circumstances  should  hate 
arisen  during  the  war  to  produce  feelings  of  this  kind^  and  to 
justify,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Wellington,  not  merely  a 
systematic  opposition  to  the  existing  government,  based  upon  the 
free  spirit  of  the  ancient  Cortes,  adapted  to  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  people,  but  to  avow  a  premeditated  design  to  strike  a 
blow,  and  to  upset  that  government,  should  a  fitvourable 
moment  for  so  doing  present  itself.  With  regard  to  this 
unhappy  misunderstanding,  so  prejudicial  to  the  real  interests 
of  the  war,  no  less  than  to  the  virtual  alliance  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  government  of 
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the  latter,  by  its  jealous  spirit  and  ill-judged  proceedings,  did 
much  to  produce  that  enmity  and  that  detestation  of  its  demo« 
cratic  institutions,  in  which  the  English  ministry  so  strongly 
participated.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that,  while  acting  in 
concert,  engaged  in  the  great  cause  of  national  independence, 
professing  the  same  principles,  and  aiming  at  the  attamment  of 
the  same  objects,  the  British  government  had  not  the  shadow 
of  a  right,  either  through  its  commanders  or  through  its  diplo- 
matic agents,  to  interfere  with  the  political  arrangements, 
dictate  the  laws  or  institutions,  much  less  entertain  the  project 
of  disturbing  the  established  government  of  its  ally. 

But  we  willingly  turn  from  a  subject   so   opposed  to  the 
active  prosecution  of  a  campaign  rendered  so  splendid  by  the 
genius  and  actions  of  one  man,  and  so  important  in  all  its 
results.    The  storming  of  San  Sebastian  was  an  event  which 
preluded  the  invasion  of  France,  and  struck  a  vital  blow  at 
the  power  of  Napoleon,  which  was  felt  through  his  imperial 
dominions^  far  beyond  the  Peninsula.    After  a  protracted  siege 
the  breaching  batteries  opened  fire  on  the  28th,  which  was  conti- 
nued without  intermission  through  the  day.  A  party  of  200  men 
were  landed  from  the  fleet  in  the  night,  on  the  rocky  islet  of 
Santa  Clara,  and  made  prisoners  of  the  detachment  stationed 
upon  it.      Upon   the  ensuing    night   the    garrison   made    a 
spirited  sortie,  which  was  repulsed  by  the  besiegers  with  little 
loss.     On  the  morning  of  the  31st  three  mines  were  sprung, 
which  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  curtain.    A  column  was 
instantly  formed  for  the  attack ;  it  was  preceded  by  a  storming 
party,  consisting  of  750  volunteers,  chosen  from  the  diflFerent 
divisions,  which  quickly  filed  out  of  the  trenches.    It  was 
received  with  a  heavy  fire,  under  which  the  troops  advanced, 
but  did  not  impede  their  progress ;  and  a  mine  was  exploded 
in  the  left  angle  of  the  honiwork,  which  blew  down  the  counter- 
scarp.    There  was  only  one  point  at  which  they  could  enter 
the  breach,  and  that  by  single  files.     Inside  the  wall,  was 
a  perpendicular  scarp  of  more  than  twenty  feet  to  the  level  of 
the  streets^  so  that  the  only  accessible  part  was  the  narrow  ridge 

q2 
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of  the  curtain.  Other  obstacles^  still  more  formidable^  pre- 
sented themselves ;  and  the  assailants,  though  fresh  troops 
were  brought  forward  from  the  trenches,  could  no  where  make 
good  their  footing,  and  were  repeatedly  driven  back.  "  Not  a 
man/^  in  the  words  of  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  '*  outlived  the 
attempt  to  gain  the  ridge ;  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  effect 
a  lodgement  for  the  troops  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's 
batteries.  At  this  juncture,  when  the  attack  appeared  quite 
hopeless,  the  able  Graham  had  recourse  to  the  bold  expedient 
of  turning  the  guns  against  the  curtain,  and  battering  the 
breach  over  the  heads  of  the  troops.  The  tremendous  fire  was 
continued  upwards  of  two  hours,  during  which  time  Major 
Snodgrass,  at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of  the  13th  Portuguese 
regiment^  forded  the  Urumea  near  its  mouth,  and  carried  the 
small  breach  on  the  river  face.  It  was  then  that  the  troops 
were  ordered  to  ascend  the  high  ridge  at  all  hazards,  while  an 
attack  was  made  at  the  same  time  on  the  homwork.  The 
narrow  pass  was  soon  gained ;  the  barricades  on  the  top  of  the 
Une  wall  were  forced ;  fresh  troops  carried  the  summit  of  the 
breach, — ^the  houses ;  and  the  French  were  driven  from  all  their 
defences  into  the  castle. 

A  number  of  prisoners  were  taken;  but  the  loss  of  the 
allies  was  severe.  Upwards  of  two  thousand  in  killed  and 
wounded;  and  among  the  latter.  Generals  Leith,  Oswald,  and 
Robinson,  bore  witness  to  the  gallant  defence  of  the  enemy. 
And  there  was  a  loss  still  more  severely  felt ;  that  of  Lieut- 
colonel  Sir  Richard  Fletcher,  commanding  engineer,  who  stood 
no  less  high  in  regard  to  professional  talent  and  conduct  than 
in  spirit  and  gallantry. 

The  most  atrocious  barbarities  were  perpetrated  by  the 
British  soldiery  upon  this  occasion.  The  town  became  a  scene 
of  carnage,  and  the  inhabitants  were  not  spared.  No  crime 
which  can  stain  humanity, — no  excesses  which  can  be  con- 
ceived in  the  fury  of  the  excited  passions,  but  were  witnessed 
on  that  fearful  day.  Every  house  was  pillaged;  and  the 
honour,  property,  and  even  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  were 
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considered  part  of  the  spoil  over  which  the  conquerors  had 
won  a  right  to  exercise  unlimited  control.    It  has  been  erro- 
neously stated^  as  some  excuse  for  the  scenes  of  violence  wit* 
nessed  during  a  period  of  four  days^  that  the  inhabitants  pro* 
voked  their  own  fate  by  taking  part  with  the  garrison  and  firing 
during  the  storm^  upon  the  British^  a  charge  which  is  easy  to 
make,  but  which  has  never  been  substantiated.     On  the  con* 
trary^  nearly  all  authorities  are  agreed  in  the  fact*  that  the 
people  of  all  classes  were  prepared  to  receive  the  besiegers  as 
friends  and  liberators ;  and  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  the  wild 
barbarities  and  cruelties  which  were  continued^  like  the  three 
days  sack  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  Charles  Y .^  were  the  work  of 
those  blood-hoxmds  of  war,  when  the  war-cry  is  "  havoc/'  and 
for  the  time  they  feel  their  necks  slipped  from  the  leash  of  dis* 
cipline,  and,  revelling  in  their  instinct  for  blood,  set  at  defiance 
not  only  the  orders  of  their  superiors,  but  every  respect  for 
laws  whether  human  or  divine.     "  The  lustre  of  the  British 
arms,^'  says  an  able  and  impartial  writer,  ''was  never  more 
deeply  tarnished,  nor  the  laws  of  honour  and  humanity  more 
deeply  and  disgracefully  outraged,  than  on  this  lamentable 
occasion.t''     Indeed  it  would  be  needless  after  the  instances  al- 
ready adduced  of  Lord  Wellington's  opinions  as  to  the  character 
of  the  British  soldiery,  their  extreme  eagerness  to  seize  oppor- 
tunities of  throwing  oS  discipline,  committing  excesses,  and 
betaking  themselves  to  a  life  of  plunder,  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  this  degraded  condition,  this  reckless  and  abandoned 
spirit,  amenable  only  to  the  dread  of  discipline — and  bent 
only  upon  blood  and  plunder ;  although  they  might  be  found 
in  the  degrading  system  yet  in  force,  and  in  the  impossibility 
of  applying  any  moral,  any  honourable  impulse,  so  long  as  the 
best  and  bravest  were  for  ever  condemned  to  the  hopeless  ser- 
vice of  the  ranks4 

*  Annab  of  the  Peninsular  War.'—Napierf  Jones, 

t  The  Author  of  Cyril  Thornton. 

%  This  is  now  altered.  In  the  course  of  the  last  twelve  months  more  than 
thirty  good  soldiers  have  been  raised  ftom  the  ranks  to  bold  commissions.  An 
order  of  merit  may  follow. — Ed. 
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We  shall  again  have  occasion  to  allnde  to  the  opinions  of 
Lord  Wellington  upon  the  system  pursaed ;  but  it  will  be  moie 
interesting  at  the  present  moment  to  give  his  ^iews  respecting 
the  immediate  progress  and  expected  results  of  this  eventM 
campaign.  '^It  is  a  very  common  error^"  he  says  (to  Eail 
Bathurst,  Lesaca,  8th  August,  1813),  among  those  unacquunted 
with  military  affairs,  to  beUeve  that  there  are  no  limits  to  mili- 
tary success.  After  having  driven  the  French  from  the  frontiers 
of  Portugal  and  Madrid  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  it  is  gene- 
rally expected  that  we  shall  be  at  Pyuria  in  a  month*  None 
appear  to  have  taken  a  correct  view  of  our  situation  on  the 
frontier,  of  which  the  enemy  still  possess  all  the  strong  holds 
within  Spain  itself,  of  which  strong  holds,  or  at  least  some  of 
them,  we  must  get  possession  before  the  season  closes,  or  ire 
shall  have  no  communication  whatever  with  the  interior  of 
Spain.  Then,  in  France,  on  the  same  great  commnnicationi^ 
there  are  other  strong  holds  of  which  we  must  likewise  get 
possession. 

^^  An  army  which  has  made  such  marches,  and  has  foog^t 
such  battles,  as  that  under  my  command  has,  is  necessarily 
much  deteriorated.  Independently  of  the  actual  loss  of  num- 
bers by  death,  wounds,  and  sickness,  many  men  and  officen 
are  out  of  the  ranks  for  various  causes.  The  equipment  of  tbe 
army,  their  ammunition,  the  soldiers'  shoes,  &c,  require  re- 
newal; the  magazines  for  the  new  operations  require  to  be 
collected  and  formed,  and  many  arrangements  to  be  made,  with- 
out which  the  army  could  not  exist  a  day;  but  which  are  not 
generally  understood  by  those  who  have  not  had  the  directi<Hi 
of  such  concerns  in  their^hands.  Then  observe,  that  this  new 
operation  is  only  the  invasion  of  France,  in  which  country 
every  body  is  a  soldier,  where  the  whole  population  is  armed 
and  organized,  under  persons,  not  as  in  other  coimtries  inex^- 
perienced  in  arms,  but  men  who,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  in  which  France  has  been  engaged  in  war 
with  all  Europe,  must,  the  majority  of  them  at  least,  have 
served  somewhere. 
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^  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  I  conld  to-morrow  enter  France, 
and  establish  the  army  on  the  Adour^  but  I  could  go  no  farther 
certainly.  If  peace  should  be  made  by  the  powers  of  the 
north,  I  must  necessarily  withdraw  into  Spain,  and  the  retreat, 
however  short,  would  be  diffictdt,  on  account  of  the  hostility  and 
the  warlike  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  of  this 
part  of  tiie  country,  and  the  military  direction  they  would 
receive  from  the  gentry,  their  leaders.  To  this  add,  that  the 
difficulty  of  all  that  must  be  done  to  set  the  army  to  rights, 
after  its  late  severe  battles  and  victories,  will  be  much  increased 
by  its  removal  into  France  at  an  early  period ;  and  that  it  must 
stop  short  in  the  autumn  if  it  now  moves  at  too  early  a  period, 

'^  So  far  for  immediate  invasion  of  France,  which,  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  the  state  of  the  negotiations  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  I  have  determined  to  consider  only  in  reference  to  the 
convenience  of  my  own  operations. 

^^  The  next  point  for  consideration  is  the  proposal  of  the 
Duke  de  Berri  to  join  this  army,  taking  the  command  of  the 
20,000  men,  who,  he  says,  are  ready  organized,  and  come  armed 
in  order  to  act  with  us.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  interests  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon  and  of  all  Europe,  are  the  same,  viz., 
in  some  manner  or  other,  to  get  the  better  and  rid  of  Bona- 
parte. 

"Although  therefore  the  allies  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
even  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  might  not  be  prepared  to  go  the 
length  of  declaring  that  they  would  not  lay  down  their  arms 
till  Bonaparte  should  be  dethroned,  they  would  be  justified  in 
taking  this  assistance  from  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  their 
French  party  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  government  of 
Bonaparte.  It  might  be  a  question  with  the  House  of 
Bourbon  whether  they  would  involve  their  partisans  in  France 
tipon  any  thing  short  of  such  a  declaration ;  but  none  with  the 
allies,  whether  they  would  receive  such  assistance.  Indeed 
there  could  scarcely  be  a  question  for  the  Princes  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  if  they  are  acquainted  with  the  real  nature  and 
extent  of  Bonaparte's  power.      He  rests  internally  upon  the 
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laofit  extensive  and  expensive  system  of  comiptk)n  that  -xm 
ever  established  in  any  country^  and  externally  upon  his 
military  power,  which  is  supported  almost  exclusively  by 
foreign  contributions.  If  he  can  be  confined  to  the  limits  of 
France  by  any  means,  his  system  must  fall.  He  cannot  bear 
the  expense  of  his  internal  government  and  of  his  army,  and 
the  reduction  of  either  would  be  fatal  to  him.  Any  measures 
therefore  which  should  go  only  to  confine  him  to  France  would 
forward,  and  ultimately  attain,  the  object  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  and  of  their  partisans. 

^^  If  the  House  of  Bourbon  and  the  allies,  however,  do  not 
concur  in  this  reasoning,  we  must  then,  before  the  Duke  de 
Bern  is  allowed  to  join  the  army,  get  from  the  allies  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  a  declaration  how  far  they  will  persevere  in 
the  contest  with  a  view  to  dethrone  Bonaparte ;  and  the 
British  government  must  make  up  their  minds  on  the  question, 
and  come  to  an  understanding  upon  it  with  those  of  the 
Peninsula.'^ 

The  castle  of  San  Sebastian  soon  followed  the  fate  of  the 
town,  but  the  place  was  carried  at  a  dreadful  sacrifice — of  not 
less  than  4000  men,  an  expenditure  of  70,000  shot,  and  above 
500,000  pounds  of  gunpowder.  '^  It  has  often  been  remarked," 
says  an  able  writer,*  "  that  British  soldiers,  who  have  uniformly 
displayed,  in  all  their  contests  with  the  enemy  in  the  field,  a 
decided  superiority,  have  lost  that  superiority  in  every  instance 
in  which  a  fortified  place  was  to  be  attacked,  and  either  failed 
in  their  object,  or  purchased  success  at  a  great  and  dispropor* 
tionate  price.  This  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  talent 
or  zeal  in  the  engineer  officers  who  were,  in  general,  men  accom- 
plished in  their  profession ;  and  the  testimony  borne  by  Lord 
Wellington  to  their  conduct  upon  every  occasion,  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  exonerate  them  from  censure.  But  the  subordi- 
nate branch  of  the  department  was  miserably  defective.  There 
was  no  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  nor  any  body  of  men 

*  Author  of  the  "  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  War  "toL  iii.,  p.  958. 
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peculjaily  trained  to  carry  on  the  intricate  and  complicated 
operations  of  a  ^iege.  The  corps  of  royal  artificers,  consisted 
of  handicraftsmen  of  different  sorts,  unprepared  by  previous 
education  for  the  novel  duties  they  were  called  on  to  discharge. 
£ut  the  number  even  of  these  was  small,  and  the  chief  labocff 
of  the  trenches  fell  to  be  performed  by  the  soldiers  of  the  line, 
or,  in  other  words,  by  a  promiscuous  mass  of  men,  bred,  many  of 
them,  to  sedentary  occupations,  most  of  whom  were  utterly 
unskilled  even  in  the  use  of  the  implements  committed  to  their 
hends/'  Owing  to  their  deficiencies,  a  system  was  adopted 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  received  rules  of  war,  which  aimed 
at  purchasing  with  life  that  which,  under  proper  management 
and  supply  from  home,  might  have  been  gained  by  mechanic 
means;  whereas  the  chances  of  the  siege  were  placed  not  on 
science  and  labour,  but  on  the  desperate  courage  of  the  men. 
No  one  complained  more  loudly  against  a  system  which 
necessity  rendered  it  imperative  upon  him  to  adopt,  than  Lord 
Wellington  himself,  for  he  had  witnessed  its  signal  failure  at 
Burgos,  at  Badajoz,  and  San  Sebastian ;  and  its  success  at  such 
a  fatal  cost  in  other  places.* 

Soult  made  one  more  effort  to  relieve  the  place  on  the  very 
day  it  was  carried  by  storm.  On  the  morning  of  the  Slst  of 
August  he  crossed  the  Bidassoa  in  front  of  the  British  position 
and  made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  Spanish  left,  on  the  heights  of 
St  Marcial.  But  the  Spaniards  now  fought  with  British 
soldiers  under  the  eye  of  Wellington ;  they  repulsed  these  des- 
perate attacks  with  admirable  gallantry,  pursued  the  enemy 
with  the  bayonet  down  the  heights,  and  were  praised  by  Lord 
Wellington  himself,  who  beheld  the  action  from  an  adjacent 
height  But  Soult,  having  thrown  a  bridge  across  the  river, 
commenced  a  general  attack  on  the  heights  of  St  MarciaL  The 
French  columns  were  seen  ascending  with  great  steadiness,  as 
Lord  Wellington  appeared  in  front  of  the  line.    The  Spanish 

*  ''  Journal  of  the  Sieges  in  Spain."  By  Colonel  Jones. 
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troops^  justly  proud  of  their  good  conduct,  received  him  ^th 
loud  acclamations ;  he  llianked  tbem^  and  offered  them  tbe 
support  of  the  1st  and  4th  divisions^  to  repel  the  attadL  dose 
at  hand ;  this  was  declined  by  their  commander^  and  the  same 
t3X)ops  again  gallantly  charing,  drore  the  enemy  in  complete 
rout  and  confusion  across  the  river. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

(1813  to  1814.) 

InproTed  character  of  the  Spanish  troops — Repulse  of  the  French — The 
alh'es  cross  the  Bidassoa — enter  France — The  enemy  abandon  their  en- 
trenchments— Lord  Wellington  resigns  hi^  Spanish  command — Conduct 
of  the  Regency — ^English  journals  —  Perversion  of  the  public  press  — 
Opinions  of  the  British  commander — Democracy  of  Cadiz — Napoleon- 
Proclamation  to  the  French  people — Surrender  of  Pampeluna — Progress 
of  the  allies — Question  of  the  Bourbon  restoration — Views  of  the  British 
commander — Active  operations— Retreat  of  Soult — Entrenched  camp  on 
the  Adour — Severe  engagement — Loss  and  retreat  of  the  French — Sir 
John  Hope — Sir  Rowland  Hill — Able  movements  —  Opinions  of  Lord 
Wellington  upon  army  patronage — Correspondence — Excellent  suggestions 
•—Political  government  of  Spain — Lord  Wellington's  diplomatic  policy. 

Wb  have  already  seen  that  from  the  period  when  Lord 
Wellington  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Spanish 
armies^  a  wonderful  change  was  observable  in  the  discipline 
and  conduct  both  of  the  officers  and  men.    Next  to  a  sense  of 
duty  there  is  nothing  so  powerfiil  as  the  voice  of  honour  and 
the  spur  of  emulation;  and  when  once  commanded  as  they 
ought  to  be^  and  engaged  in  the  presence  of  a  British  army^ 
the  really  fine  qualities  of  the  Spanish  soldier^  obscured  by  a 
wretched    system   and   gross   mismanagement^   became  con- 
spicuously manifest.    They  at  once  seemed  to  start  into  a  new 
character^  and  to  remind  the  beholder  of  the  days  of  '^  their 
great  captain.'^    Lord  Wellington,  who  had  passed  the  severest 
strictures  upon  their  former  bearing  in  presence  of  the  enemy, 
Bot  fully  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  debasing  influence  and 
coiruption  which  destroyed  their  native  spirit,  was  delighted  at 
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the  alteration  which  he  beheld,  and  modestly  awarded  to  them- 
selves  the  merit,  without  alluding  to  the  force  of  high  example 
and  discipline,  and,  more  than  all,  that  inspiration  which 
actuates  every  soldier  who  fights  under  the  banners  of  a 
general  in  whom  he  has  perfect  confidence,  and  in  whose 
glory  he  seems  to  participate.  Although  their  former  conduct, 
through  the  faults  of  the  government,  had  firequently  com- 
promised even  the  safety  of  the  British  armies,  he  now  saw 
how  they  could  conduct  themselves  under  proper  command 
and  direction ;  he  forgot  all  but  their  devoted  bravery  under  his 
immediate  eye,  and  spoke  of  them  as  of  his  dearest  brethren  in 
arms.  Alluding  to  the  French,  in  their  formidable  attack  along 
the  whole  front  of  the  position  of  the  Spanish  troops  on  the 
heights  of  San  Marcial,  he  says,  ^^  They  were  beat  back,  some 
of  them  across  the  river,  in  the  most  gallant  style,  by  the 
Spanish  troops,  whose  conduct  was  equal  to  that  of  any  troops 
that  I  have  ever  seen  engaged ;  and  the  attack  having  been 
frequently  repeated,  was  upon  every  occasion  defeated  with  the 
same  gallantry  and  determination.  The  course  of  the  river 
being  immediately  under  the  heights  on  the  French  side,  on 
which  the  enemy  had  placed  a  considerable  quantity  of  cannon, 
they  were  enabled  to  throw  a  bridge  across  the  river,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  above  the  high-road,  over  which,  in  the 
afternoon,  they  marched  a  considerable  body,  who,  with  those 
who  had  crossed  the  fords,  again  made  a  desperate  attack  upon 
the  Spanish  positions.  This  was  equally  beat  back;  and  at 
length,  finding  all  their  efforts  on  that  side  fruitiess,  the  enemy 
took  advantage  of  the  darkness  of  a  violent  storm  to  retire 
their  troops  from  this  front  entirely. 

'^  Notwithstanding  that,  as  I  have  above  stated,  I  had  a 
British  division  on  each  flank  of  the  Spanish  army,  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  conduct  of  the  latter 
was  so  conspicuously  good,  and  they  were  so  capable  of 
defending  their  post  without  assistance,  in  spite  of  the  des- 
perate efforts  of  the  enemy  to  carry  it,  that,  finding  that  the 
ground  did  not  allow  of  my  making  use  of  the  1st  or  4th 
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divisions  on  the  flanks  of  the  enemy^s  attacking  corps,  neither 
of  them  were  the  least  engaged  during  the  action/'  (Lesaca^ 
2d  of  September,  1813).  At  the  same  time  numerous  columns 
of  the  enemy  forded  the  Bidassoa,  near  Bera  and  Salines, 
with  the  object  of  turning  the  right  flank,  and  attacked  the 
Portuguese  brigade  stationed  on  the  Haya  mountains.  General 
Inglis,  who  advanced  to  their  support,  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw to  a  strong  position  in  front  of  the  convent  of  San 
Antonio,  when  the  7th  division  in  a  short  time  came  up  to  hi9 
support.  The  failure  on  the  heights,  however^  rendered  it 
imperative  on  Soult  to  retire;  and  to  gain  the  bridge  of  Bera 
he  attacked  General  Skerret's  brigade  of  the  light  division; 
and  so  far  succeeded  as  to  be  enabled  to  effect  his  passage  of 
the  bridge,  though  exposed  to  a  heavy  cross  fire. 

The  result  of  these  spirited  actions,  with  the  memorable  fall  of 
San  Sebastian,  was  the  general  retreat  of  the  French,  and  the  strong 
moral  influence  which  it  produced  upon  the  war.  The  veteran 
pride  of  the  old  legions  of  France  was  quenched  in  misfortune 
and  defeat;  they  had  been  routed  by  the  very  armies  which 
they  had  been  so  long  taught  to  hold  in  contempt.  Even  with 
superior  force,  opposed  to  the  Spaniards  alone,  they  had  been 
chained,  and  fled,  pursued  by  those  whom  they  had  so  often 
defeated  in  sight  of  the  French  and  English  armies,  and  under 
the  eye  of  the  two  commanders-in-chief.  The  Spaniards  felt 
from  this  time  forth  a  just  confidence  in  themselves ;  proud  of 
the  eulogy  of  the  British  chief,  grateful  and  eager  again  to 
serve  him.  It  had  proportionally  a  baneful  influence  upon 
the  French  in  the  ensuing  campaign ;  and  Lord  Wellington  did 
not  wait  long  to  take  advantage  of,  and  press  the  superiority 
which  he  had  acquired.  He  resolved  to  advance,  cross  the 
Bidassoa,  and  dislodge  the  enemy  from  a  range  of  heights  on 
the  right,  extending  from  the  mountain  of  La  Rhune  to  the 
sea.  Early  on  the  7th  of  October  the  troops  were  placed 
under  arms;  on  the  left  the  1st  and  5th  divisions,  while 
General  Wilson's  brigade  of  Portuguese  were  to  ford  the  river 
in  four  columns,  and  force  the  enemy^s  entrenchments  near 
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Andaye.    The  Spanish  corps  of  Freyre  was  directed  to  cross 
higher  up  in  front  of  Boraton,  to  attack  the  works  on  &e 
Montagne  Verte^  and   the  height  of  Mandale.      The  light 
division  under  Alten^  and  the  Spaniards  under  Longa,  were  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  the  hill  of  Commissari  and  the  pass  of 
Bera;  while  those  commanded  by  Giron  carried  the  entrenched 
position  on  the  mountain  of  La  Khune.    The  troops  marched 
in  deep  silence  and  unobserved.    It  had  been  a  night  of  storm 
and  darkness;  vivid  flashes  occasionally  broke  through  the 
deep  obscure^  and  the  roll  of  distant  thunder  concealed  their 
progress  from  the  enemy^  so  that  not  even  the  noise  of  the 
artillery  and  pontoon  train  discovered  them^  as  they  reached  the 
different  fords  of  the  Bidassoa.    It  was  the  5th  division  nrhich 
first  planted  foot  upon  the  French  soiL    They  at  once  ad- 
vanced against  the  French  lines,  notwithstanding  the  fire  of 
the  pickets,  and  were  soon  followed  by  the  Ist,  when  the  works 
on  the  French  side  were  carried  in  gallant  style*    For  some 
time  the  enemy  kept  up  a  brisk  fire ;  but  successively  lost  the 
three  positions  in  which  they  were  attacked.    That  on  the 
position  of  Bera  was  fine  in  the  extreme.    The  approach  was 
commanded  by  strong  redoubts  on  the  summits  of  the  momi- 
tains  above  the  village  of  Bera.    Greneral  Skerret's  brigade 
attacked  the  right  of  the  position,  and  drove  the  enemy  from 
his  entrenchments.    That  of  Kempt  attacked  the  pass,  and 
carried  it  after  a  gallant  charge.    Upwards  of  400  prisoners 
and  three  pieces  of  cannon  were  captured ;  and  at  the  same 
time  General  Giron  succeeded  in  carrying  the  acclivities  of 
La  Rhune.    The  consequence  of  these  bold  attacks  was,  that 
next  morning  the  enemy  abandoned  the  smnmits ;  and  on  the 
advance  of  the  Spanish  general,  they  evacuated  the  whole  line 
of  their  entrenchments. 

These  splendid  successes  were  bought  at  a  trivial  loss,  con- 
siderably under  2000  men,  so  sudden  and  well  directed  was 
the  attack,  Soult  meantime  being  assiduously  engaged  in  pre- 
paring a  strong  fortified  line  upon  the  Nivelle. 
It  was  here  that  the  campaign  of  France^  so  glorious  to  the 
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British  arms,  and  ihe  surpassixig  skill  of  its  uimvalled  leader^ 
may  be  said  to  have  oommenced.  It  was  truly  a  French 
campaign^  which  reminds  us  of  those  bright  heroic  passages  of 
British  history  when  our  Edwards  and  Henries  broke  the  chi- 
yalrous  and  outnumbering  hosts  of  Gaul  led  by  her  kings  and 
princes ;  and  Wellington  may  be  aveired  to  have  been  now  on  his 
path  to  snatch  the  imperial  diadem  from  the  brows  of  Napoleon 
upon  the  plains  of  Waterloo.  And  it  was  the  genius  of  the 
man^  as  well  as  the  might  of  his  armies,  which  achieved  that 
last  and  greatest  of  his  fields. 

The  whole  allied  army  had  assumed  commanding  positions 
from  which  they  could  assail  the  French  temtones  simul- 
taneously at  different  points.  Pampeluna,  after  a  long  and  well- 
sustained  si^e^  had  surrendered,  giving  up  all  its  artillery  and 
stores  with  4000  prisoners  into  the  hands  of  the  allies ;  and 
there  was  no  longer  any  obstacle  to  oppose  to  the  invasion  of 
France.  But  Lord  Wellington  was  both  too  wise  and  just  to 
retaliate  upon  the  French  people  the  injuries  inflicted  by  their 
armies  upon  other  nations ;  and  though  he  had  thrown  up  his 
supreme  conmiand  of  the  Spanish  armies  in  disgust,  he  was  not 
the  less  determined  that  they  should  preserve  discipline  in  the 
country  of  their  bitter  foe.  The  conduct  of  the  British  at 
Sau  Sebastian,  and  the  severe  strictures  upon  it  by  the  Spanish 
and  English  journals  had  given  him  extreme  pain ;  he  felt  that 
he  and  his  general  officers  had  been  most  unjustly  accused  of 
permitting,  or  not  arresting^  such  atrocities,  when  in  their 
power;  he  had  repelled  the  charges  brought  against  him  with 
honest  indignation,  while  he  declared  that  his  patience  was  tried 
almost  more  than  he  could  endure,  especially  when  he  felt 
oonscious  that  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  mitigate  the 
horrors  of  such  a  war.  For  the  sake  of  expedition  he  had 
been  strongly  urged  to  bombard  the  town,  a  proposal  which  in 
this  case>  as  in  all  others  he  had  invariably  rejected ;  and  he 
emphatically  observed  that  he  knew  not  whether  the  conduct 
of  the  British  soldiers  on  that  unfortunate  occasion,  or  the 
unjust  accusations  of  the  Spanish  prints  had  caused  him  the 
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most  grief.  The  Spanish  Regency  Msoepted  the  pioffend 
resignation  of  his  command ;  and  at  a  moment  irben  tiie  for* 
ward  movements  and  sucoessfal  proaecQtioii  of  the  war 
depended  almost  wholly  upon  his  undivided  attention  to  its 
interests^  this  great  man,  with  all  his  excellent  habits  of  bosi^ 
ness^  had  a  weight  of  responsibility  and  a  number  of  perplexii^ 
and  annoying  circumstances  to  contend  with,  which  must  com* 
pletely  have  borne  down  any  human  being  of  less  energyi  and 
less  indefatigable  activity.  He  was  now  interested  in  pn»DOt- 
ing  the  views  of  his  general  officers,  particularly  of  Sir  Rowbnd 
Hill,  and  Sir  John  Hope.  To  Earl  Bathurst  he  wrote  (Van, 
10th  October,  1813,)  the  following  letter,  not  more  remarkable 
for  the  excellent  motives  by  which  it  was  dictated,  than  for  Ae 
truth  of  its  statements.  '^  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
situation  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and  Sir  John  Hope.  They  each 
of  them  command  a  very  large  corps,  and  great  expenses  most 
be  incurred  by  them ;  and  I  know  that  the  former,  and  I  bdieve 
the  latter,  has  not  the  means  of  defraying  those  expenses. 

'^  The  general  officers  of  the  British  army  are  altogetber  rtrf 
badly  paid ;  and  adverting  to  the  deductions  from  their  pify 
they  receive  less  than  they  did  fifty  years  ago,  while  their  ex- 
penses are  more  than  doubled;  and  their  allowances  of  all  Idnda 
are  smaller  than  those  of  corresponding  ranks  in  other  services; 
while  from  the  custom  of  the  British  army,  they  are  all  obliged 
to  keep  tables  for  their  staff,  and  their  expenses  are  greater. 
It  would  not  probably  be  possible  to  increase  the  pay  of  general 
officers  generally ;  but  I  eamestiy  recommend  that  Sir  Jolm 
Hope  and  Sir  Rowland  Hill  should  have  an  allowance  eicfa, 
equal  to  that  of  the  second  in  command  in  Sicily,  or  to  the 
commanding  officer  at  Cadiz.  I  would  beg  your  lordship  to 
observe,  likewise,  that  the  expenses  of  an  officer,  who  mwt 
spend  more  than  he  receives  here,  are  vastiy  increased  by  the 
disadvantageous  rate  at  which  he  is  obliged  to  draw  his  money; 
and  I  believe,  that  in  this  way,  even  Sir  Thomas  Ghraham,  who 
has  a  large  private  fortune,  has  been  firequentiy  in  distress 
here.'^ 
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Another  subject  which  engaged  his  thoughts  when  on  the 
eve  o{  making  a  grand  and  combined  movement^  was  the  con- 
duct of  some  members  of  the  Portuguese  government,  who, 
like  the  Spaniards,  seemed  inclined  to  disturb  his  excellent 
arrangements  regarding  the  incorporation  of  the  two  armies ; 
and  who  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  tone  adopted 
by  some  of  the  English  journals.  '^  I  have  just  received  your 
letter/'  (to  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  K.B.,  11th  October,)  and  as 
Marshall  Sir  William  Beresford  had  before  apprized  me  of  the 
dbsatisfaction  of  the  Portuguese  government  with  the  British 
government,  I  am  glad  to  see  on  what  ground  this  dissatisfac- 
tion rests. 

''Our  newspapers  do  us  plenty  of  harm  by  that  which  they 
iasert;  but  I  never  suspected  that  they  could  do  us  the  injury 
of  alienating  from  us  a  government  and  nation  with  which,  on 
every  aocoant,  we  ought  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms,  by  that 
vrhich  they  omit.  I  who  have  been  in  public  life  in  England^ 
know  well,  that  there  is  nothing  more  different  from  a  debate  in 
Parliament,  than  the  representation  of  that  debate  in  the  nchvs- 
papers.  The  fault  which  I  find  with  our  newspapers  is,  that 
they  so  seldom  state  an  event  or  transaction  as  it  really  occurred^ 
(unless  where  they  absolutely  copy  what  is  written  for  them,) 
and  their  observations  wander  from  the  text  even  when  they 
have  a  despatch  or  other  writing  before  them,  that  they  appear 
to  be  absolutely  incapable  of  understanding,  much  less  of 
stating  the  truth,  on  any  subject.'^ 

A  still  more  singular  and  amusing  instance  of  the  perversion 
of  the  public  press,  and  its  prostitution  to  mean  and  unworthy 
pitfposes,  occured  with  regard  to  some  Spanish  journals  which 
gave  vent  to  the  most  absurd  accusations  and  reports  :  *^  There 
is  no  end  to  the  calumnies  (Honourable  Sir  H.  Wellesley,  Vera^ 
1 6th  October,)  against  me  and  the  army,  and  I  should  have  no 
time  to  do  any  thing  else  if  I  were  to  begin  either  to  refute 
or  even  to  notice  them.  Very  lately  they  took  the  occasion  of 
a  libel  in  an  Irish  newspaper,  reporting  a  supposed  conversation 
between  Castanos  and  me,  (in  which  I  am  supposed  to  have 

VOL.  II.  R 
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consented  to  change  my  religion  to  become  King  of  Spain, 
and  he  to  have  promised  the  consent  of  the  grandees,)  to  accuaeme 
of  this  intention ; — ^and  then  those  fools  the  Duques  de  •  •  • 

and  de and  the  Visconte  de ,  protest  formally 

that  they  are  not  of  the  number  of  the  grandees,  who  bd 
given  their  consent  to  such  an  arrangement ! ! !  What  can  be 
done  with  such  libels  and  such  people,  excepting  despise  themj 
and  continuing  one's  road  without  noticing  them  ? 

^  It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  if  we  do  not  beat  down  the 
democracy  at  Cadiz,  the  cause  is  lost ;  how  that  is  to  be  don^ 
Ood  knows  !  I  see  by  the  French  newspapers  that  Bonaparte 
was  still  at  Dresden  on  the  28th  of  last  month.  The  communi- 
cation with  France  had  been  interrupted,  but  was  re-estabfislied* 
Nothing  had  occurred  of  importance/' 

On  the  1st  of  November,  Lord  Wellington,  having  prepared 
for  a  general  attack,  wrote  from  Vera  to  Captain  Sir  George 
Collier  on  the  station,  to  request  his  support  and  co-operation: 
^I  have  to  inform  you^"  he  observes,  ^that  I  propose  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  his  position,  on  the  Nivelle  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days ;  as  soon  as  the  weather  shall  have  cleared  ap  and 
the  country  become  practicable  for  the  movement  of  die 
troops.    I  will  hereafter  acquaint  you  with  the  time  fixed  upon. 

^^  I  conceive  that  the  appearance  of  some  armed  and  other 
vessels  off  and  to  the  northward  of  St  Jean  de  Luz  on  tiiat  day 
might  aid  our  operations,  and  that  the  Vesuvius  bomb  vessel^ 
if  she  could  approach  sufficiently  near  to  throw  aheUs  into  die 
rear  of  the  enemy's  works,  on  the  right  of  their  position  to  die 
south  of  the  Nivelle,  might  be  able  to  render  important 
service/' 

Before  moving  forward,  however.  Lord  Wellington  addressed 
a  proclamation  to  the  French  people,  and  another  to  the  allied 
army,  explaining  the  principles  upon  which  he  was  about  to 
act,  and  pointing  out  to  the  latter  the  conduct  which  he  expected 
they  would  observe  towards  the  inhabitants.  **  Officers  and 
soldiers  must  recollect  that  their  nations  are  at  war  with  France,  j 
solely  because  the  ruler  of  the  French  nation  will  not  allow 
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them  to  be  at  peace^  and  is  desiroas  of  forcing  them  to  submit 
to  his  ]^oke ;  and  they  must  not  forget  that  the  worst  of  the 
evils  suffered  by  the  enemy^  in  his  profligate  invasion  of  Spain 
and  Portugal^  have  been  occasioned  by  the  irregularities  of  his 
soldiers^  and  their  cruelties^  authorized  and  encouraged  by  their 
chiefs,  towards  the  unfortunate  and  peaceable  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  To  avenge  this  conduct  on  the  peaceable  inha- 
bitants of  France^  would  be  unmanly  and  unworthy  of  the 
nations  to  which  the  commander  of  the  forces  now  addresses 
himself/' 

Accordingly^  during  the  progress  of  the  campaign.  Lord 
Wellington,  by  inflicting  summary  punishment  upon  the  heads 
of  the  first  transgressors  of  his  commands,  succeeded  in  re- 
pressing plunder  and  outrage  in  the  outset,  and  he  was  equally 
severe  and  indignant  in  cases  which  arose  from  retaliation  on 
the  part  of  the  Spaniards.  This  was  the  best  reply  he  could 
give  to  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies  with  regard  to  the  affair 
of  San  Sebastian ;  nor  was  this  line  of  policy  less  politic  than 
it  was  just  and  humane,  with  respect  to  a  military  people  like 
that  of  France.  He  thus  set  an  example  both  to  the  aUies  and 
to  the  French  themselves,  which  they  would  better  have  con- 
sulted their  honour  and  their  interest  in  pursuing.  To  his 
generosity  of  spirit  and  admirable  conduct,  indeed,  both  were 
subsequently  deeply  indebted  at  Paris  and  elsewhere,  when  the 
violence  of  national  animosity  and  even  hatred,  would  have 
plunged  them  into  renewed  conflicts  to  the  ruin  of  the  cause 
which  he  had  been  so  instrumental  in  bringing  to  a  successful 
termination* 

The  invasion  of  France  had  now  commenced,  and  from  a 
letter  to  Sir  John  Hope,  (St.  Pe,  11th  of  November,)  which 
contains  some  interesting  details,  we  learn  the  favourable  pro- 
gress of  the  first  movements.  ^'  I  did  not  answer  your  note 
last  night,  as  I  had  lain  down  when  it  arrived,  and  I  knew  that 
Sir  George  Murray  had  written  and  acquainted  you  with  the 
result  of  our  movement. 

^'  Every  thing  succeeded  as  I  wished,  excepting  the  length 
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of  time  which  our  different  operations  took*  Notwithstanding 
that  we  began  at  daylight^  it  was  one  o'clock  before  I  could  pat 
in  motion  the  troops  on  the  right  of  the  Nivelle ;  and  they  had 
not  arrived  in  this  neighbourhood  at  five  in  the  evening.  If  we 
could  have  moved  forward  from  hence  early  yesterday^  Sonlt 
could  not  have  retired  easily  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz« 

'^  You  are  aware  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  light  and 
centre  of  the  army  this  afternoon.  When  I  came  down  from 
the  heights  before  dark^  I  heard  some  skirmishing  in  front  of 
the  enemy's  position  at  Bidart^  and  I  conclude  that  you  were 
aniving  at  your  ground. 

'^  I  think  it  probable  they  will  retire  to  night.  If  they  do 
not  I  propose  to  attack  them  to-morrow  at  about  ten  o^clock^ 
and  will  send  you  the  plan  as  soon  as  I  see  their  position  at 
day-light;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  we  must  move  from  the 
ri^t  of  our  centre,  upon  the  left  of  their  position  at  Ste.  Barbe, 
and  thence  in  an  echelon,  always  keeping  the  right  forward,  so 
as  to  fall  upon  their  conmiunications  with  Bayonne.  Sir  Row- 
land Hill  has  orders  to  make  a  reconnoissance  at  day-light 
towards  Cambo  and  Ustaritz,  which  will  secure  our  right  from 
disturbance  in  that  quarter.'' 

The  following  account  also  of  the  grand  army  in  Gennanyi 
is  more  especially  interesting  at  a  moment  when  the  gigantic 
empire  of  Napoleon,  was  beginning  to  totter  to  its  fall:  ^^I 
conclude  that  you  have  seen  the  bulletins  of  the  French  army 
to  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  at  Erfurt  I  hear  that  he  has 
arrived  at  Paris. 

^^  The  colonel  who  was  taken  yesterday  dined  with  me*  He 
was  at  first  very  melancholy^  and  would  not  speak ;  but  he  was 
afterwards  more  communicative*  Having  been  asked  where 
the  emperor's  head-quarters  were^  he  answered:  ^Nulle  part; 
il  xCy2l  point  de  quartier  general^  et  point  d'  arm^.^  I  under- 
stand here  that  it  is  positively  true  that  the  army  is  entirely 
destroyed. 

"  I  have  just  now  received  your  note  of  half-past  four,  by 
Colonel  Waters ;  and  I  learn  also  from  him  that  you  are  in 
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communication  with  the  4th  division  by  your  cavahy.  They, 
and  the  light  division,  are  on  the  left  of  the  centre  of  the  Bri- 
tish army.    General  Freyre  ought  to  be  at  Ahetze/' 

We  have  seen  that  after  being  driven  from  every  point  in  the 
Pyrenees  where  he  had  both  ably  and  gallantly  sought  to  hurl 
back  the  victorious  legions  of  the  field  of  Vittoria,  Soult,  in  the 
last  hope  of  shielding  his  country  from  the  evils  of  war,  carried 
on  in  its  own  bosom,  formed  a  strong  line,  extending  nearly 
twelve  miles,  covering  the  town  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz  from  the 
sea  across  the  Nivelle  to  the  heights  of  Ainhol.    This  position, 
though  strongly  fortified  with  redoubts,  and  ably  defended  by 
mterior  lines,  was  attacked  successfully  upon  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, when  the  troops  advanced,  without  any  signal  given, 
silently  at  midnight,  and  penetrating  by  moonlight  the  passes 
of  the  Pyrenees,  arrived  close  to  the  French  lines  undiscovered, 
and  there  awaited  the  approach  of  dawn.    Upon  reaching  their 
respective  stations  the  troops  were  ordered  to  lie  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  columns  were  so  artfully  disposed  as  wholly  to 
conceal  them  from  the  view  of  the  enemy. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  result  of  the  first  movement  in 
his  own  words,  and  we  shall  again  have  recourse  to  the  narra- 
tive of  the  great  liistorian  of  his  own  campaigns,  in  preference 
to  taking,  like  most  of  his  preceding  biographers,  the  substance 
of  his  admirable  letters  and  despatches,  and  putting  them  forth 
as  their  own  views  and  statements  regarding  the  wan    Fiampe* 
luna,''  he  says  (Earl  Bathurst,  St  P£,  13th  of  November,  1813), 
^  having  surrendered  on  the  31st  of  October,  and  the  right 
of  the  army  having  been  disengaged  from  covering  the  blockade 
of  that  place,  I  moved  Lieut-general  Sir  R.  HiU,  on  the  6th 
and  7tih  into  the  valley  of  Baztan,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the 
roads,  after  the  recent  rains,  would  permit,  intending  to  attack 
the  enemy  on  the  8th,  but  the  rain  which  fell  on  the  7tii  hav- 
ing again  rendered  the  roads  impracticable,  I  was  obliged  to 
defer  the  attack  till  the  10th,  when  we  completely  succeeded  in 
carrying  all  the  positions  on  the  enemy's  left  and  centre,  in 
turning  the  enemy's  strong  positions  occupied  by  their  right  on 
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the  lower  Nivelle,  which  they  were  obliged  to  evacuate  daring 
the  nighty  having  taken  51  pieces  of  cannon,  and  1400 
prisoners. 

''  The  object  of  the  attack  being  to  force  the  enemy^s  centre, 
and  to  establish  our  army  in  rear  of  their  right,  the  attack  ym 
made  in  columns  of  divisions,  each  led  by  the  general  officer 
commanding  it,  and  each  forming  its  own  reserve.  lieutenant- 
general  Sir  R.  Hill  directed  the  movements  of  the  right,  con- 
sisting of  the  2d  division,  under  Lieutenantrgeneral  the  Hon. 
Sir  WilUam  Stewart ;  the  6th  division,  under  lieutenant^ne- 
ral  Sir  Henry  Clinton ;  a  Portuguese  division,  under  lieutenant- 
general  Sir  John  Hamilton;  and  a  Spanish  di^on  under 
General  Morillo ;  and  Colonel  Grant's  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  a 
brigade  of  Portuguese  artillery,  under  lieutenant-colonel  Td- 
loh,  and  three  mountain  guns  under  lieutenant  Bobe,  which 
attacked  the  positions  of  the  enemy  behind  Ainhoiie.'' 

All  the  preliminary  attacks  having  proved  successful,  &e 
centre  divisions  were  ordered  to  advance  to  decide  the  fate  of 
the  day.    '^  As  soon  as  the  heights  were  carried  on  both  banks 
of  the  Nivelle,  I  directed  the  3d  and  7th  divisions,  bemg  the 
right  of  our  centre,  to  move  by  the  left  of  that  river  upon  St 
P6,  and  the  6th  division  by  the  right  of  the  river  on  the  same 
place ;  while  the  4th  and  light  divisions,  and  General  Giion's 
reserve,  held  the  heights  above  Ascain,  and  covered  this  move- 
ment on  that  side,  and  lieutenant-general  Sir  R.  Hill  covered 
H  on  the  other.    A  part  of  the  enemy's  troops  had  retired  £rom 
their  centre,  and  had  crossed  the  Nivelle  at  St  Pe;  and  as 
soon  as  the  6th  division  approached,  the  Sd  division  under 
Major-general  Colville,  and  the  7th  division  under  Genenl 
Le  Cor,  crossed  that  river,  and  attacked  and  immediately  gained 
possession  of  the  heights  beyond  it.    We  were  thus  estahlished 
in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  right ;  but  so  much  of  the  day  was 
now  spent,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  farther  move- 
ment ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  defer  our  farther  operations  till 
the  following  morning. 

^'  The  enemy  evacuated  Ascain  in  the  afternoon  of  which 
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village  General  Freyre  took  possession^  and  quitted  all  their 
works  and  positions  in  front  of  St  Jean  de  Luz  daring  the 
nighty  and  retired  upon  fiidart,  destroying  all  the  bridges  on  the 
Lower  Niyelle.  Lieutenant-general  Sir  John  Hope  followed 
them  with  the  left  of  the  army  as  soon  as  he  could  cross  the 
river;  and  Marshal  Sir  W.  Beresford  moved  the  centre  of  the 
army  as  far  as  the  state  of  the  roads,  after  a  violent  fall  of  rain^ 
would  allow,  and  the  enemy  retired  again  on  the  night  of  the 
nth  into  an  intrenched  camp  in  front  of  Bayonne. 

^'  In  the  course  of  the  operations,  of  which  I  have  given  your 
lordship  an  outline,  we  have  driven  the  enemy  from  positions 
which  they  had  been  fortifying  with  great  labour  and  care  for 
three  months.'^ 

At  the  same  time  1500  Spaniards  of  Mina's  division  had 
attacked  and  carried  the  enemy's  advanced  posts  on  the  heights 
of  Maya ;  but  the  French  returning  in  force  drove  the  Spaniards 
back  as  far  as  the  village  of  Maya«    Still  the  heights  on  both 
fides  the  river  being  carried,  tlie  ridge  of  fortified  heights  near 
St.  Pe  were  soon  abandoned ;  the  enemy  gave  way  on  all  points, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  their  rapid  retreat  during  the  night  their 
loss  would  have  been  far  more  serious.     That  of  the  allies 
scarcely  amounted  to  500  killed  and  2000  wounded — compara- 
tively trifling  when  the  strength  of  the  French  positions,  and 
the  immense  advantages  derived  from  this  single  action  are 
taken  into  consideration.     It  is  also  the  opinion  of  military 
writers^  that  the  French  did  not  defend  their  strong  lines  and 
redoubts  with  their  accustomed  spirit  and  resolution ;  but  their 
ardour  had  been  damped  by  repeated  defeats,  and  they  began 
to  lose  confidence  in  the  skill  and  resources  of  their  leader. 
For  it  is  certain  that  the  army  of  the  enemy  knew  as  well  the 
superior  strategies  of  the  general  who  opposed  them,  as  did  the 
allies  who  served  under  him;  and,  without  any  disparagement 
to  the  talents  of  Soult,  as  their  able  leader  himself.    They  had 
fought  bravely,  yet  the  result  was  the  same ;  the  genius  of  their 

*  Jones,  Napier,  Sherer,  Author  of  '*  Annals  of  the  War/  &c. 
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great  opponent  was  felt  by  them  like  a  spell,  and  they  were  no 
longer  the  same  men  who  had  fought  and  triumphed  under  the 
jeye  of  Napdleon.  The  laurels  won  in  other  countries  had  feltei 
withered  from  their  brows ;  the  service  in  Spain  was  hateful  U 
them ;  every  face  they  had  beheld  was  that  of  an  enemy,  aod 
«U  circumstances  appeared  to  combine  to  crush  the  old  militsrp 
pride  which  so  long  upheld  them. 

In  his  despatches  to  the  government  Lord  Wellington  had 
dwelt  with  high  encomiums  upon  the  gallant  conduct  of  everj 
corps  and  division  in  the  army,  but  to  no  service  did  he  offer  a 
prouder  tribute,  or  warmer  thanks,  than  that  of  the  artillery 
under  Colonel  Dickson.*  To  his  great  professional  skill,  his 
eneigy  and  steadiness,  much  of  the  early  and  bloodless  suooess 
of  the  day,  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  was  to  be  attributed.  He 
brought  the  guns  to  bear  upon  points  of  the  enemy's  woiki 
which  appeared  to  be  wholly  protected  from  the  fire.  Even 
that  enemy  could  not  withhold  their  admiration  of  the  extreme 
energy  and  perseverance,  combined  with  the  talent  thus  evinced 
4-*for  mountain  guns  were  carried  upon  mules  up  to  the  loikiest 
ridges,  from  which  they  were  enabled  to  pour  down  a  dose 
and  deadly  fire  upon  the  thickest  ranks  of  the  foe. 

For  some  period  after  this  decisive  action.  Lord  Wellington 
placed  the  army  in  cantonments  between  the  Nivelle  and  the 
aea,  while  Soult  retired  to  the  strongest  position  he  could  sekd 
doDg  his  line  of  retreat.  He  found  it  within  an  entrenched 
camp  in  front  of  Bayonne.  The  adjacent  positions  occajHed 
by  Lord  Wellington,  defended  by  a  line  of  outposts  to  protect 
the  divisions  firom  sudden  attack,  were  excellent,  and  enaUed 
him,  at  the  first  favourable  moment,  to  resume  the  ofifonsive 
with  efiect.  While  still  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz  he  was  preparing 
to  extend  his  line  of  operations  by  crossing  the  Nive ;  and 
mean  time  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence,  both  iridi 
his  general  officers  and  agents,  and  with  the  government  af 

•  Now  Major-general  Sir  Alex.  Dickson,  G.C.B.,  Deputy  Adjotant-genenl, 
Royal  Artillery,  &c. 
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home*     The  question  of  the  restoration  was  now  serionsly 

brought  forward;  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  notice  the 

opinions  of  s  o  great  a  statesman  and  diplomatist,  who,  it  is 

little  known*  gave  the  most  politic  counsel  to  his  own,  as  well 

as  to  foreign  governments,  in  all  the  great  emergencies  of  the 

war.    In  this  point  of  view  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  one 

of  the  main  pUlars  of  legitimacy  and  conservatism,  and  the 

restoration    of  the    old-established    monarchies     throughout 

Europe — a  restoration  which  at  once  extinguished  the  liberal 

goyemment  and  all  the  surviving  patriots  of  Spain,  and  gave 

him  ample  revenge — however  much  against  his  wishes — for  all 

the  little  indignities  and  annoyances  which  he  had  suffered. 

Nay,  it  is  believed  by  some  that  he  would  have  persuaded 

Ferdinand  to  spare  the  lives  of  some  of  tiiese  unhappy  men, 

who  had  prepared  the  way  for  his  restoration.    ''  I  have  not 

myself,''  says  Lord  Wellington  to  Earl  Bathurst  (2l8t  of  Nov., 

1813),  ^*  beard  any  opinion  in  &vour  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

The  opinion  stated  to  me  upon  that  point  is,  that  twenty  years 

have  elapsed  since  the  princes  of  that  House  have  quitted 

France ;  that  they  are  equally,  if  not  more,  unknown  to  France 

tiian  the  princes  of  any  otiier  royal  House  of  Europe ;  but 

that  the  allies  ought  to  agree  to  propose  a  sovereign  to  France 

instead  of  Napoleon,  who  must  be  got  rid  ofy  if  it  is  hoped  or 

intended  that  Europe  should  enjoy  peace ;  and  that  it  was  not 

material  whether  it  was  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  or  of  any 

ether  royal  &mily."    The  following  shows  his  ardour  in  the 

cause.     '^  I  have  taken  measures  to  open  correspondence  with 

the  interior,  by  which  I  hope  to  know  what  passes,  and  the 

sentiments  of  the  people,  and  I  will  take  care  to  keep  your 

IcMrdship  acquainted  with  all  that  I  may  learn.    In  the  mean 

time  I  am  convinced,  more  than  ever,  that  Napoleon^s  power 

stands  upon  corruption ;  that  he  has  no  adherents  in  France 

but  the  principal  officers  of  his  army  and  the  employis  civils  of 

the  government,  and  possibly  some  of  the  new  proprietors ; 

but  even  those  last  I  consider  doubtful. 

*^  Notwithstanding  this  state  of  things,  I  recommend  to  your 
lordship  to  make  peace  with  him,  if  you  can  acquire  all  the 
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objects  which  you  have  a  right  to  expect.  AU  the  powers  of 
Europe  require  peace  possibly  more  than  France ;  and  it  would 
not  do  to  found  a  new  system  of  war  upon  the  speculations  of 
any  individual  on  what  he  sees  and  learns  in  one  comer  of 
France.  If  Bonaparte  becomes  moderate,  he  is  probably  as 
good  a  sovereign  as  we  can  desire  in  France ;  if  he  does  not, 
we  shall  have  another  war  in  a  few  years ;  but  if  my  specula- 
tions are  well-founded,  we  shall  have  all  France  against  him; 
time  will  have  been  given  for  the  supposed  disaffection  to  his 
government  to  produce  its  effect;  his  diminished  resources  will 
have  decreased  his  means  of  corruption;  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  he  will  be  engaged  single-handed  against  insurgent  France 
and  all  Europe. 

'^  There  is  another  view  of  this  subject,  however,  and  that  is 
the  continuance  of  the  existing  war,  and  the  line  to  be  adopted 
in  that  case.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
me  to  move  at  all,  although  the  army  was  never  in  such  healtbi 
heart,  and  condition,  as  at  present;  and,  it  is  probable,  the 
most  complete  machine,  for  its  numbers,  now  existing  in 
Europe.  The  rain  has  so  completely  destroyed  the  roads,  that 
I  cannot  move ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  desirable,  before  I  go 
farther  forward,  that  I  should  know  what  the  allies  propose  to  do 
in  the  winter;  which  I  conclude  I  shall  hear  from  your  lordship 
as  soon  as  the  king's  government  shall  be  made  acquidnted 
with  their  intentions  by  the  king's  diplomatic  servants  abroad. 
As  I  shall  move  forward,  whether  in  the  winter  or  the  springs  I 
can  inquire  and  ascertain  more  fully  the  sentiments  of  the 
people ;  and  the  government  can  either  empower  me  to  decide 
to  raise  the  Bourbon  standard,  or  can  decide  the  question 
hereafter  themselves,  after  they  shall  have  all  the  informatioa 
before  them  which  I  can  send  them  of  the  sentiments  and 
wishes  of  the  people. 

''  I  can  only  tell  you  that  if  I  were  a  prince  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  nothing  should  prevent  me  from  now  coming  hr^ 
ward,  not  in  a  good  house  in  London,  but  in  the  £dd  of 
France ;  and  if  Great  Britain  would  stand  by  him,  I  am  certain 
that  he  would  succeed.    This  success  would  be  much  nun 
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certain  in  a  month  or  more  henoe,  when  Napoleon  commence» 
to  carry  into  execution  the  oppressive  measures  which  he  must 
adopt  in  order  to  try  to  retrieve  his  fortunes. 

^  I  must  teU  your  lordship^  however^  that  our  success  and 
every  thing  depends  upon  our  moderation  and  justice^  and 
upon  the  good  conduct  and  discipline  of  our  troops.    Hitherto 
these  have  behaved  well ;  and  there  appears  a  new  spirit  among 
the  officers,  which  I  hope  will  continue  to  keep  the  troops  in 
order.    But  I  despair  of  the  Spaniards.     They  are  in  so 
miserable  a  state,  that  it  is  really  hardly  fiEor  to  expect  that 
they  will  refirain  from  plundering  a  beautiful  country  into 
which  they  enter  as  conquerors ;  particularly  adverting  to  the 
miseries  which  their  own  coimtry  has  suffered  from  its  in- 
vaders.   I  cannot,  therefore,  venture  to  bring  them  back  into 
France,  unless  I  can  feed  and  jpaj  them ;  and  the  official  letter, 
which  will  go  to  your  lordship  by  this  post,  will  show  you  the 
state  of  our  finances  and  our  prospects.    If  I  could  now  bring 
forward  20,000  good  Spaniards,  paid  and  fed,  I  should  have 
fiayonne.    If  I  could  bring  forward  40,000,  I  do  not  know 
when  I  should  stop.    Now  I  have  both  the  20,000  and  the 
40,000  at  my  command  upon  this  frontier ;  but  I  cannot  ven- 
ture to  bring  forward  any,  for  want  of  means  of  paying  and 
supporting  them.    Without  pay  and  food  they  must  plunder; 
and  if  they  plunder  they  will  ruin  us  all. 

^  I  think  I  can  make  an  arrangement  of  the  subsidy  to  cover 
the  expense  of  20,000  Spaniards ;  but  all  these  arrangements 
are  easily  settied,  if  we  could  get  the  money.  Where  we  are  to 
get  the  money,  excepting  from  England,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  devise ;  as  the  patriotic  gentlemen  at  Lisbon,  now  that  they 
can  buy  no  commissariat  debts,  will  give  us  no  money,  or  very 
little,  for  the  draughts  on  the  treasury;  and  the  yellow  fever 
has  put  a  stop  to  the  communication  with  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar; 
and  if  we  had  millions  at  all  three,  we  could  not  get  a  shilling 
for  want  of  ships  to  bring  it" 

For  some  time  past  the  weather  had  been  so  extremely 
inclement,  and  the  roads  so  completely  broken  up,  that  it  was 
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fonnd  impracticable  to  resume  active  operations  till  nearly  the 
middle  of  December.  But  Lord  Wellington  had  not  been  the 
less  assiduously  engaged  in  preparing  all  the  materials  neces- 
sary for  another  grand  and  decisive  campaign,  which,  as 
appears  from  the  tone  of  his  letters  at  this  juncture,  he  was 
very  sanguine  would  bring  '^  the  atrocious  and  disgusting 
tyranny  of  Bonaparte/'  as  he  always  characterised  it,  to  a 
cSose.  It  is  evident  that  he  considered  the  change  in  the 
political  circumstances  of  the  times  as  deserving  the  most  grave 
consideration ;  for  he  no  longer  entertained  doubts  of  the  ap- 
proaching fall  of  Napoleon :  he  was  confident  in  his  own  military 
resources,  and  declared  that  he  had  at  command,  in  his  well- 
disciplined  army,  **  the  most  perfect  machine"  of  its  kind  that 
was  to  be  found  in  Europe.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  views 
of  the  great  diplomatist,  who  subsequendy  exercised  so  marked 
an  influence  upon  the  councils  of  the  allied  powers,  on  the 
fate  of  Napoleon  and  the  results  of  the  last  war,  were  already 
directed  towards  the  high  and  momentous  object  which  Europe 
at  length  attained.  Not  a  moment,  indeed,  was  lost,  in  the 
brief  interval  between  his  entering  France  and  his  triumphant 
progress  towards  the  capital,  in  adopting  the  most  politic 
means  for  the  sure  and  quiet  restoration  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty,  both  in  France  and  Spain,  with  that  of  the  legitimate 
sovereigns,  on  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  in  every 
European  territory.  It  was  already  predetermined  that  Spain 
should  not  possess  a  free  government  or  liberal  institutions ; 
but  that  order  should  be  restored  throughout  every  state  and 
empire ;  that  their  respective  princes  should  then  concede  such 
privileges  to  their  people  as  they  might  conceive  best  adapted 
for  them,  with  the  power  of  modifying  or  revoking  those  con- 
stitutions to  which  they  had  pledged  themselves  in  their  holy 
zeal,  to  rouse  the  nations  against, — ''  the  hateful  and  disgusting 
tyranny  of  Napoleon/'  Assuredly  no  more  powerful  and 
effective  instrument  for  the  completion  of  this  great  and  dif- 
ficult undertaking  could  have  been  found,  than  the  combined 
military  and  diplomatic  genius  of  Lord  Wellington;  and  we 
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shsO.  soon  have  occasion  to  observe  the  proud  ascendancy 
which  his  rare  talents  enabled  him  to  assume^  first  in  the 
European  congress^  as  in  the  field  of  Waterloo.  The  future 
diplomatist,  whose  politic  labours,  calm^  sure^  and  persevering^ 
restored  the  Bourbons  a  second  time  to  the  throne  of  their 
ancestors^  hurled  the  usurper  from  the  pinnacle  of  power  at 
one  blow,  and  assigned  him,  without  its  dominion^  a  bare  rock 
in  the  wide  ocean  waste,  where  he  had  time  to  reflect  on  the 
atrocious  and  disgusting  tyranny  which  he  had  inflicted  upon 
mankind;  that  diplomatist  may  be  discovered  in  the  dear, 
penetrating  judgment,  the  foresight,  and  deep  cautious  policy^ 
which  distinguish  all  his  opinions  at  this  eventful  period*  In 
a  despatch  to  Earl  Bathurst  (St.  Jean  de  Luz,  1st  of  Dec* 
1813),  these  qualities  are  admirably  unfolded,  and  impress  us 
with  a  high  opinion  of  his  skill — ^his  excellent  tact  in  drawing 
nigh  the  objects  he  had  in  view,  without  seeming  to  move,  or 
exciting  the  least  notice  of  the  parties  threatened.  The  follow^ 
ing  we  think^  without  exaggeration,  evinces  a  degree  of  refined 
policy  of  a  superior  order  to  any  thing  with  which  we  are  con- 
versant on  the  part  of  Mettemich,  Talleyrand,  or  of  Louis 
Philippe  himself.  ^^  Since  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  29th  of 
November  I  have  received  letters  from  my  brother  of  the  22dj 
from  Cadiz,  which  tend  to  show  that  there  is  an  inclination  in 
the  Cortes  to  get  rid  of  the  existing  government,  principally 
on  account  of  their  conduct  towards  us ;  that  the  confidential 
intercourse  with  the  anti-democratic  party  has  been  revived ; 
and  that  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  better  disposition  than  I 
had  supposed  to  exist. 

^^  Although  I  am  quite  certain  that  nothing  can  ever  be  done 
with  the  Spaniards,  except  by  coming  to  extremities  with 
them^  I  am  very  averse  that  there  should  be  the  appearance  of 
diflerence  just  at  this  moment  here,  which  is  the  cradle  of 
the  new  spirit  of  resistance  to  France,  if  it  can  be  avoided ; 
and  I  therefore  reccommend  either  that  you  should  not  send 
the  orders  which  I  suggested  in  my  letter  of  the  29th  Novem- 
ber, or  that  you  should  leave  to  our  discretion,  either  to 
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carry  them  into  execation  or  not,  and  to  select  the  moment 
for  carrying  them  into  execution* 

^^  I  recommended  to  you  to  recal  the  ambassador,  not  only  to 
show  the  world  that  you  dissaproved  of  the  democratic  system 
on  which  the  Spanish  government  were  acting ;  but  because  he 
has,  in  fact,  for  many  months,  possessed  no  influence  whatever 
over  the  councils  of  Spain ;  and  to  have  an  ambassador  re- 
siding with  such  people,  under  such  circumstances,  was,  in 
my  opinion,  degrading  to  the  national  character.  I  was, 
besides,  in  hopes  that  as  this  measure  would  be  an  indication 
of  coolness  on  the  part  of  the  British  goyemment,  it  would 
occasion  a  desire  in  the  Cortes  to  change  those  councUs  whidi 
had  been  the  cause  of  this  coolness. 

^'I  believe  the  effect  has  been  produced  very  much  by  the 
language  I  held  about  the  San  Sebastian  libels,  viz.,  Ihat  I 
never  would  have  entered  Spain  if  a  servant  of  the  govern- 
ment had  published  a  libel,  calling  upon  the  people  to  rise, 
to  revenge  the  conduct  of  the  British  army,  even  supposing 
the  complaints  of  that  conduct  had  been  well  founded;  and 
that  it  would  rest  with  the  British  government  to  detennine 
what  shotdd  be  done  under  existing  circumstances.  But  as 
the  effect  has  been  produced,  as  confidential  intercourse  has 
been  revived,  and  as  there  are  symptoms  of  restored  influence, 
it  is  better  that  we  should  not  deprive  ourselves  of  the  ad« 
vantage  of  my  brother's  experience  among  these  people* 

''  I  expect  at  every  moment  to  receive  your  penmssion  to 
withdraw  the  garrison  of  Cadiz,  when  I  will  again  give  them  a 
hint  that  Spain  has  an  interest  in  refraining  from  insulting 
the  British  government,  and  in  keeping  well  with  Great  Britain, 
which  I  hope  will  have  some  effect ;  at  the  same  time  that  I 
shall  take  the  opportunity  of  making  public  the  truth,  viz., 
that  the  Spanish  government  entreated  to  have  garrisons  in 
Cadiz,  and  actually  consented  to  certain  conditions  before  I 
would  allow  the  troops  to  land  at  either. 

*^  In  regard  to  San  Sebastian,  I  want  it  only  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  continued  tmfriendly  conduct  of  the  government 
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snd  their  officers^  and  of  the  probability  that  the  people  may 
at  last  have  the  same  sentiments,  particularly  in  case  of  a 
reverse.  I  should  prefer  not  to  gairison  the  place,  if  there 
should  be  no  ground  for  such  apprehension.  Remember^ 
however,  that  if  you  ask  to  garrison  San  Sebastian,  you  must 
be  prepared  to  go  to  extremities  in  case  of  refusal/' 

It  was  not  till  the  8th  of  December  that  Lord  Wellington 
resumed  active  operations.  On  that  evening  the  pontoon  train 
moved  through  Aramitz,  and  the  troops  were  ordered  to  be 
under  arms  three  hours  before  daylight.  Sir  John  Hope 
received  directions  to  advance  with  the  left  wing,  by  the  great 
road  leading  from  St  Jean  de  Luz,  and  reconnoitre  the  enemy's 
camp  on  the  side  of  Bayonne.  Hill  was  to  cross  the  Nive  at 
CSambo,  and  the  6th  division,  commanded  by  Sir  H.  Clinton,  at 
Ustaritz.  Upon  the  approach  of  Sir  John  Hope  the  enemy 
retreated,  his  light  troops  skirmishing  with  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  allies.  Soon  after  noon  he  had  reached  the  height  on 
the  right  of  the  Bayonne  road,  and  the  enemy  were  compelled 
to  fall  back  upon  their  entrenched  camp.  Oeneral  Hill  succeeded 
in  passing  the  river  above  Cambo,  taking  the  enemy  in  flank 
at  Urcuray,  in  gaining  possession  of  the  great  road  from  St. 
Jean  Fied  de  Port,  the  British  head-quarters  at  Bayonne. 
The  6th  division  having  crossed  at  Ustaritz,  attacked  a  position 
to  which  the  enemy  had  retired  at  Yille  Franque,  and  speedily 
dislodged  them.  Under  cover  of  the  night,  Soult  withdrew  his 
posts  within  the  lines  of  Bayonne.  On  the  10th  Hill  esta* 
blished  his  corps  on  the  Adour,  with  its  left  on  the  heights 
above  the  village  of  Ville  Franque,  and  the  centre  in  front 
of  Yieux  Mouguerre,  covering  the  road  to  St.  Jean  Pied  de 
Port.  The  6th  division  recrossed  to  the  left  of  the  river  Nive. 
The  town  of  Bayonne  stands  at  the  confluence  of  that  river 
vrith  the  Adour ;  the  former  being  rather  a  rapid  mountain 
stream,  which  is  not,  however,  fordable  for  several  miles  above 
the  city.  The  latter  has  its  source  in  the  centre  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  through  a  course  of  fifty  leagues,  fertilizes  the 
plains  of  Grascony  till  it  falls  at  Bayonne  into  the  sea.     It 
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defonds  the  town  on  one  side^  which  <m  three  eAers  astiongly 
iortified ;  the  citadel  is  also  situated  on  the  light  of  the  Adou^ 
where  there  is  a  bridge^  and  commands  the  wbo^  dtf  and 
roadstead.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  genias  of  Vaabaiiy 
and,  for  its  extent,  is  of  conderable  strength.  Besides  Iheae 
fgomidable  defences^  Soult  had  formed  an  entrendied  camp  en 
ttie  left  of  the  river ;  it  was  covered  in  front  by  an  impenetrable 
morassy  and  was  ample  enough  to  contain  a  large  army.  There 
were  two  roads  by  which  the  place  could  be  attacked  with 
artillery — the  one  leading  from  St  Jean  de  Luz,  the  other  from 
St  Jean  Pied  de  Port;  all  the  other  roads  were  at  that 
period  of  the  year  impassable  for  carriages. 

The  army  of  Soult  was  so  disposed  as  to  be  capable  of  beiiig 
directed  against  any  portion  of  the  allied  line^  the  communes* 
tions  between  which  were  extremely  difficult.  Should  the 
French  even  be  repulsed  in  this  attack,  they  had  an  exoeUeat 
retreat  open  to  them  within  the  lines,  advantages  of  which  thdr 
able  general  availed  himself  by  at  once  assuming  the  offensive* 
He  determined  to  make  one  powerful  effort  to  repd  the  left  of 
the  allied  army,  covering  St  Jean  de  Luz,  the  grand  centre  for 
the  supply  of  the  different  corps.  He  advanced  at  dKyAxr&k 
with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  and,  proceeding  by  the  wood  of 
St.  Jean  de  Luz,  fell  upon  the  allied  left  under  Sir  John  Hope. 
The  enemy  first  came  in  contact  vrith  the  fifth  division  under 
Major-general  Hay,  stationed  on  the  plateau  of  BaroniUet,  hav- 
ing the  brigade  of  General  Campbell  in  its  firont.  Another  co- 
lumn attacked  the  light  division,  and  drove  their  outposts  widun 
the  village  of  Arcangues,  which  had  been  strongly  intrenched. 
A  strong  body,  however,  pushed  forward  some  distance  beyond 
the  left  flank  of  the  light  division,  and  fell  on  the  right  of  the 
5th  division,  with  the  view  of  dividing  the  two  allied  corps  in 
the  direction  of  Arbonne.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  5th  divi- 
sion was  consequently  very  severe,  but  it  nevertheless  main- 
tained its  ground.  The  enemy  now  threw  in  fresh  reinforce- 
ments, succeeded  in  driving  back  General  Campbell's  P^e^ 
tugu^se  brigade,  as  well  as  the  brigade  of  General  Robinson 
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sent  to  its  snppovt,  and  at  one  time  actually  penetrated 
beyond  the  front  of  the  position*  A  fresh  Portuguese  battalion 
was  then  moved  forward  by  the  road^  and  turning  m  the  rear  of 
the  irood,  chaif;ed  from  behind  on  the  French  cohmms.  The 
9th  regiment  on  the  right,  attacked  in  the  same  manner;  and 
being  thus  unexpectedly  taken  in  the  rear,  the  French  broke 
and  fled  with  considerable  loss  in  killed  and  prisoners.  Soult, 
howerer,  aware  of  the  stake  at  issue,  renewed  his  attacks  with 
the  utmost  obstinacy,  still  directing  his  efforts  upon  the  position 
of  the  5th  division.  The  moment  was  critical,  and  the  brigade 
of  guards  was  brought  to  its  support ;  and  from  that  time  tiie 
French  were  repeatedly  driven  back,  though  they  returned  to 
the  assault  until  nightfall. 

No  less  strenuous  had  been  the  attempts  to  force  the  position 
of  the  light  division  at  Arcangues,  and  they  were  as  successfully 
met  and  repulsed ;  though  the  British  were  pressed  hard,  dose 
to  their  defience,  and  at  the  approach  of  night  the  enemy  here  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  plateau  of  Bassussary,  immediately 
in  front  of  Arcangues. 

The  ensuing  night  Soult  withdrew  the  greater  part  of  his 
force  from  the  front  of  Sir  John  Hope,  in  the  hope  of  over- 
whelming the  light  division  by  concentrating  his  whole  strength 
upon  that  point.    At  daybreak  on  the  11th,  the  9th  division 
resumed  its  former  ground,  driving  in  the  enemy's  pickets,  and 
the  sentries  were  again  placed  in  their  former  stations.  Sir  John 
Hope,  at  the  same  time  penetrating  Soult's  design,  instantiy 
moved  part  of  his  corps  to  the  support  of  the  light  division* 
And  Soult,  on  perceiving  this  movement,  also  changed  his  plan  of 
attack,  and  again  directed  his  powerfril  columns  upon  the  force  at 
Barouilletyin  the  expectation  thatheshouldfinditmuch  weakened. 
This  attack  was  sudden  and  impetuous.   The  British  troops  on 
the  left  had  just  received  their  rations ;  and,  all  appearing  quiet, 
pasties  had  gone  out  to  cut  wood,  when,  in  the  midst  of  their 
momentary  security,  the  alarm  was  given;  still  there  was  littie  or 
nooonfusiouj  although  the  fatigue  parties  were  seen,  however,  by 
the  enemy,  hurrying  back  to  assume  their  stations  in  the  ranks* 

VOL.  II.  s 
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The  French  came  on  with  loud  cheers ;  and  with  cries  of  ^  En 
avantJ  En  avamt!^  they  advanced  with  apparent  resolutioii 
dose  up  to  the  British  position.  But  short  as  the  time  had 
been^  die  left  wing  was  already  drawn  np  to  receive  them. 
Again  the  attack  was  repulsed  with  greater  ease  than  on  the 
preceding  day^  the  French^  immediately  after  throwing  in  their 
fire,  having  broken  and  fled.  Once  more^  at  the  close  of  sac- 
oessive  attacks  on  the  side  of  Soult,  the  troops  of  both  armio 
resumed  the  same  positions  which  they  had  occupied  in  the 
morning.  Upon  the  12th  the  enemy  still  continued  in  great 
force  in  £ront  of  the  left  wing;  and^  during  part  of  the  day,  it 
xi'as  folly  expected  that  they  would  renew  the  attack ;  but  no> 
thing  took  place  beyond  some  sharp  skirmishing  with  the 
pickets,  Soolt  having,  in  the  afternoon,  sent  forward  a  strong 
body  of  tirailleurs ;  but  both  parties  resumed  the  same  positions 
they  had  previously  occupied. 

In  his  account  of  these  operations,  Lord  Wellington  obserres, 
(St  Jean  de  Lue,  14th  Dec)  '^  I  cannot  sufficiently  apphud 
the  ability,  coolness,  and  judgment  of  Lieutenant-general  Sir 
John  Hope,  who,  with  the  general  and  staff  officers  under  his 
command,  showed  the  troops  an  example  of  gallantry  which 
must  have  tended  to  produce  the  favourable  result  of  the  day. 
Sir  John  Hope  received  a  severe  contusion,  which,  however, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  has  not  deprived  me  for  a  moment  of  the 
benefit  of  his  assistance. 

'^  After  the  action  was  over,  the  r^ments  of  Nassau  and 
Frankfort,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Kruse,  came  over 
to  the  posts  of  Major-General  Ross's  brigade  of  the  4th  division, 
which  were  f(mned  for  the  support  of  the  centre 

<'  The  enemy  having  thus  failed  in  all  their  attacks  with  thar 
whole  force  upon  our  left,  withdrew  into  their  entrenchments  on 
the  night  of  the  12th,  and  passed  a  large  force  tJirougfa  Bayonne; 
with  whidi,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  they  made  a  most 
desperate  attack  upon  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Rowland  HiH 
In  eiqpectation  of  this  attack,  I  had  requested  Marshal  Sir  Wiii' 
liam  Beresford  to  reinforce  the  lieutenant-ireneral  witii  the  6tfa 
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division^  which  crossed  the  Nive  at  daylight  in  the  morning ; 
and  I  further  reinforced  him  with  the  4th  division  and  two  bri« 
gades  of  the  Sd. 

^'  The  expected  arrival  of  the  6th  division  gave  the  lieutenant- 
general  great  facility  in  making  his  movements ;  but  the  troops 
under  his  own  immediate  command  had  defeated  and  repnlsed 
the  enemy  with  immense  loss  before  their  arrivaL    The  princi- 
pal attack  having  been  made  along  the  high-road  from  Bayonne 
to  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port^  Major-general  Barnes's  brigade  of 
British  infantry,  and  the  5  th  brigade  of  Portuguese  infantry, 
under  Brigadier-general  Ashworth,  were  particularly  engaged 
in  the  contest  with  the  enemy  on  that  point;  and  these  troops 
conducted  themselves  admirably.    The  Portuguese  division  of 
in&ntry,  under  the  command  of  Mariscal  De  Gampo  F.  Le  Cor, 
moved  to  their  support  on  their  left  in  a  very  gallant  style,  and 
regained  an  important  position  between  those  troops  and  Major- 
general  Pringie's  brigade  engaged  with  the  enemy  in  front  of 
"^i^e  Franque.    I  had  great  satisfaction  also  in  observing  the 
conduct  of  Major-general  Byng's  brigade  of  British  infantry, 
supported  by  the  Portuguese  brigade  under  the  command  of 
Major-general  Buchan,  in  carrying  an  important  height  from 
the  enemy  on  the  right  of  our  position,  and  maintaining  it 
against  all  their  efforts  to  regain  it. 

^  Two  guns  and  some  prisoners  were  taken  from  tiie  enemy, 
-who  being  beat  in  all  points,  and  having  suffered  considerable 
loss,  were  obliged  to  retire  upon  their  entrenchments. 

^^  It  ^ves  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  have  another  oppor- 
tonity  of  reporting  my  sense  of  the  services  and  merits  of  Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir  Rowland  Hill  upon  this  occasion,  as  well  as 
of  those  of  Lieutenant-general  the  Honourable  William  Stewart, 
commanding  the  2d  division  of  infantry.  Major-generals  Barnes, 
Byng,  and  Pringle,  Mariscal  De  Campo  F.  Le  Cor,  Major-gene- 
xals  Buchan  and  Da  Costa,  and  Brigadier-general  Ashworth. 

^  The  enemy  marehed  a  large  body  across  the  bridge  of  the 
Adour  yesterday  evening,  and  retired  their  force  opposite  to  Sir 
ILowland  Hill  this  morning  towards  Bayonne.^ 
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In  a  letter  written  to  Colonel  Torrens  at  this  time  (St.  Jean 
de  Luz,  15th  December),  Lord  Wellington  particularly  alludes 
to  the  services  of  Sir  John  Hope, — ^the  second  in  command, 
and  his  more  than  chivalrous  gallantry — ^the  Rinaldo  of  tihe 
army, — ^in  the  following  gratifying  terms :  ^'  You  will  see  the 
accounts  of  our  last  week's  operations.  I  never  saw  such 
weather,  such  roads,  or  such  a  country ;  but,  if  I  am  not  much 
mistaken,  we  shall  get  Bayonne  by  our  positions  on  the  Adoor. 

^^  I  have  long  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  Sir  John 
Hope,  in  common,  1  believe,  with  the  whole  world,  but  every 
day^s  experience  convinces  me  of  his  worth.  We  shall  lose 
him,  however,  if  he  continues  to  expose  himself  in  fire,  as  he 
did  in  the  last  three  days ;  indeed  his  escape  was  then  wonder- 
fuL  His  hat  and  coat  were  shot  through  in  many  places, 
besides  the  wound  in  his  leg.  He  places  himself  among  the 
sharpshooters,  without,  as  they  do,  sheltering  himself  from  the 
enemy's  fire.  This  will  not  answer;  and  I  hope  that  his 
friends  will  give  him  a  hint  on  the  subject.  I  have  spoken  to 
McDonald  about  it,  and  I  will  to  Sir  John  Hope  himself,  if  I 
should  find  a  favourable  opportunity;  but  it  is  a  delicate 
subject.*' 

The  high  and  gallant  bearing  of  this  exemplary  soldier, 
which,  as  truly  observed  by  Lord  Wellington,  infused  so  fine 
and  even  novel  a  spirit  in  the  British  ranks,  and  which  brought 
the  days  of  our  chivalrous  Edwards  and  Henries  vividly  before 
the  mind,  was  the  more  noble  and  magnanimous  firom  the  dr- 
cumstance  of  his  having  been  purposely  sent  to  assume  the  chief 
command,  in  the  possible  case  of  liis  superior  becoming,  fronc 
accident  or  illness,  incapacitated  from  exercising  it.  And  more 
particularly  if  we  consider  the  opinion  of  the  British  com- 
mander, upon  the  question  of  seconds  in  command,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  no  common  degree  of  personal  merit  and 
brilliant  qualities,  which  induced  a  soldier,  like  Wellington,  to 
admire,  even  while  he  regretted,  the  fearless  exposure  of  him 
who  stood  ready  to  step  into  his  high  rank,  should  the  death- 
winged  messenger  of   battle  cease  to  regard  so  precious  a 
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life.    For  we  doubt  not  a  moment  that  Hope  made  a  point 
of  showing  this  generous  contempt  of  studying  personal  safety, 
from  dislike  to  even  appearing  to  think  of  succeeding  the  man 
so  justly  respected,  and  admired  of  all, — of  all  too  in  his  own 
army ;  and,  on  both  sides,  there  is  something  ennobling  in  such 
sentiments,  as  well  as  in  their  conduct  towards  each  other, 
which  could  spring  only  out  of  the  unbounded  bravery  and 
generosity  of  spirits  like  theirs.    ''  Out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh  ;^'  and  never  was  a  great  soldier 
known  to  speak,  even  most  privately,  in  other  than  respectful 
and  ennobling  language,  on  the  qualities  of  meritorious  col- 
leagues, and  of  illustrious  rivals.  The  foregoing  is  also  interest- 
ing, as  demonstrating  to  the  world  that  there  existed  not  even 
the  germs  or  traces  of  any  thing  little,  mean,  or  suspicious  in 
the  mind  of  Wellington,  who  was  never  chary  of  his  own  life, 
while  he  could  reprove  the  too  adventurous  daring  of  his  com- 
panions.   Instead  of  feeling,  like  so  many  commanders  both  of 
our  own  and  other  times,  the  slightest  envy  of  rising  talent, 
placed  nearest  to  him,  or  of  the  distinguished  qualities  and 
actions  of  his  general  officers,  when  acting  in  a  separate  com- 
mand, we  find  him  still  more  loudly  applauding  them,  on  every 
occasion,  as  when  hastening  to  the  relief  of  General  HiU, 
engaged  with  the  enemy  at  fearful  odds,  he  rode  up  to  him  on 
observing  the  flying  enemy,  and  before  all  the  troops,  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  exclaimed,  '*  Hill,  this  victory  is  all  your 
own  !^*   From  the  same  high  and  magnanimous  feeling,  when  the 
sun  of  victory  shed  its  most  refulgent  beams  upon  his  head,  he 
acquired  still  more  honour  by  reflecting  them  more  brightly 
back  upon  his  officers  and  his  army,  to  whom  he  even  ex- 
pressed his  obligations,  as  to  the  real  authors  of  his  country's 
successes.     They  who  know  best  how  to  command  are  gene- 
rally those  who  learnt  eariy  to  obey,  who  were  most  exact  and 
particular  in  discharging  all  their  duties  as  officers ;  and  it  was 
a  special  trait  in  Lord  Wellington's  character,  that  though  bom 
to  command,  he  had  ever  been  eager  to  serve  in  any  capacity 
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most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  his  country;  in  filling  Ae 
most  responsible  situation  under  others ;  in  beii^^  what  he 
termed^  the  right-hand  man^ — expressing  even  his  willingness 
to  act  as  such  under  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple^  had  he  permitted 
him^ — insomuch  that  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  by  this  process 
he   rose   into  the  accomplished    commander  he   afterwards 
became^  and  which  he  well  knew  that,  without  such  ardent 
spirit  of  willing  service,  he  never  could  have  been.    And  when 
he  had  reached  it,  how  many  trials  and  injuries,  how  many 
bitter  insults  and  vexations  had  he  not  to  undergo,  calling  for 
the  most  consummate  wisdom  and  calmness,  the  most  tolerant 
temper,  with  prudence  and  circumspection,  as  regarded  every 
word  and  act.    For  his  most  formidable  enemies  were  not  the 
French;  those  he  had  to  fear  more  were  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  governments  and  armies ;  were  some  in  his  own 
army  and  among  his  own  officers;  and,  more  than  all,  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  at  home ;  contending  with  discordant 
elements,  all  of  which  he  tried  at  once  to  conciliate  and  to  coor 
trol,  in  addition  to  bearing  the  entire  responsibility,  laying  down 
the  plans,  and  dictating  the  policy  and  modes  of  executing  so 
great  a  war.   There  were  circumstances  yet  more  distressing  and 
annoying  to  a  mind  like  his ;   for  when,  with  infinite  care,  toil, 
and  watching,  he  had  succeeded  in  framing  out  of  the  most  rude 
and  intractable  materials  the  most  perfect  military  machine 
ever  known,  not  excepting  the  armies  of  our  Marlborough,  of 
Frederick  the  Oreat,  and  of  Napoleon, — in  modem  dap,  he 
was  continually  exposed  to  interference,  exactions,  and  absurd 
requisitions  to  mar  his  own  great  labours,  by  the  lamentaUe 
presumption  and  incapacity  of  the  ministerial  authorities  still 
held  over  him  in  this  country.    When  he  had  formed  veterans 
for  his  ranks,  he  was  coolly  enjoined  to  send  them  back,  to 
join  expeditions  from  which  few,  if  any,  ever  returned ;  to  linger 
out  their  existence  in  the  swamps  of  Walcheren ;  to  leave  a 
country  like  Spain  for  some  frozen  or  torrid  clime;  or  to 
breathe  their  last  sighs  in   some  pestilential,  death-stricken 
colony,  where  their  brave  hearts  found  no  enemy  so  terrible  as 
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trembling  aguci — and  fevers  that  drop  by  drop  dxied  up  the 
Tital  fount. 

It  isy  of  a  truths  exceedingly  interesting  and  curious^  at  this 
time^  to  show  how  judgment  and  talents^  such  as  Lord 
Wellington  possessed^  encountered  and  foiled  the  mistaken 
projects  and  the  mischievous  tendencies  of  men  in  power ;  and 
by  a  happy  tact  and  policy,  produced  the  results  he  aimed  at, 
without  appearing  to  oppose,  or  even  to  question  the  royal  or 
the  ministerial  wisdom  which  dictated  measures  at  variance 
with  the  interests  and  success  of  the  great  cause.  How 
prominently  these  qualities  are  displayed  in  a  letter  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  commander-in-chief,  and  in  his  manner 
of  suggesting  rather  than  arguing  the  point  at  issue,  let  our 
readers  judge. 

"  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  15th  December,  1813. 
«  Sir, 
'^  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  yesterday  your  Royal  High- 
nesses letter  of  the  25th  of  November,  in  regard  to  certain 
opinions  which  I  had  communicated  to  the  secretary  of  state 
regarding  the  weak  battalions  of  this  army. 

'^  Some  months  ago  Lord  Bathurst  wrote  me  a  private  letter, 

in  which  he  desired  to  have  my  opinion  regarding  the  mode  of 

rendering  efficient  for  the  service,  as  I  understood,  of  this 

army,  a  measure  then  in  the  contemplation  of  the  government, 

for  augmenting  the  disposable  force  of  the  country ;  in  answer 

to  which  I  wrote  him,  on  the  11th  of  August,  a  letter,  of  which 

the  enclosed  is  an  extract;  and  on  the  24th  of  September, 

9th  of  Oatober,  and  9th  of  November,  letters,  of  which  the 

enclosed  are  copies.    These  letters  contain  the  whole  that  has 

passed  on  my  part  on  this  subject ;  from  which  your  Royal 

Highness  will  see  that  every  line  is  in  reference  to  your  Royal 

Highness's  opinion.     I  assure  your  royal  highness  that  I  am 

perfectly  ready  to  adopt  any  measure  that  your  Royal  Highness 

may  think  proper  to  order  regarding  these  battalions,  or  any 

other  part  of  the  army.     It  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifferenee 
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to  vnt,  pcnonally,  whether  the  army  is  :8treiig  or  weak)  or 
whether  I  am  to  carry  on  operations  in  Frai^oe,  in  Spainy  or  in 
Potrlugal ;  but  I  hope  your  Royal  Highness  will  consider,  that 
if  the  public  interests  require,  as  I  hare  been  told,  that  I 
should  carry  on  operations  during  the  winter,  it  is  expedient 
that  the  TCteran  soldiers  should  remain  with  the  army,  and 
that  if  the  war  is  to  continue,  it  should  be  reinforced  during 
the  spring. 

^'  I  certainly  did  not  understand  your  Royal  Highnesses 
letters  of  the  13th  of  January  and  ]  6th  of  February,  to  be  an 
order  to  send  back  to  England  all  these  battalions  when  other 
troops  should  arrive  in  this  country ;  nor  do  I  consider  that 
they  have  been  always  so  understood  by  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment; indeed,  the  enclosed  letters  show  that  I  did  not  so 
consider  them :  and  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  shows 
that  they  were  not  so  considered  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
However,  your  Royal  Highness's  orders  shall  be  obeyed  as 
soon  as  I  shall  know  positively  what  your  wishes  are;  and  1 
now  beg  to  have  your  Royal  Highness's  orders  whether  to 
draught  these  battalions  or  not,  and  under  what  regulations  or 
restrictions ;  and  whether  to  send  them  home  or  not,  either 
after  draughting  them  or  leaving  in  them  their  men/' 

In  this  composition  we  are  presented  witii  an  admirable 
example  of  how  and  what  a  person  should  write  to  his  superior 
in  rank,  quality,  and  blood,  holding  a  situation  of  its  kind  the 
highest  in  the  land,  nominally  his  superior  officer,  but  at  the 
same  time  deficient  in  opportunities,  and  powers  of  mind  and 
observation,  to  be  capable  of  judging  and  deciding  so  well  as  his 
subordinate  upon  the  points  at  issue.  Observe  how  correctiy, 
and  even  delicately,  all  this  is  felt  and  understood  by  the 
writer,  who  confines  himself  to  a  simple  statement  of  the  case, 
-—who  speaks  plainly,  but  neither  reasons  or  reflects  on,  much 
less  opposes  the  wishes  of  his  official  superior  and  of  his 
prince.  But  supposing  that  this  statement  of  his  case  should 
not  attain  the  object  he  had  in  view,  and  failing,  should  prove 
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prejadiokd  to  the  pab£c  service,  how  was  he  to  answer  for  die 
conaequence  of  a  perseverance  in  wrong  measures,  of  whieii  he 
was  made  the  instrument,  either  to  himself  or  to  his  oountry? 
To  obviate  this  difficulty,  he  wrote,  with  equal  tact  and  pro* 
priety,  another  letter,  as  perfect  a  specimen  in  its  way,  which  at 
once  went  to  the  point,  and  was  meant  to  second  the  motion 
which  he  had  made,  in  a  manner  which  could  not  be  misunder- 
stood. It  is  addressed  to  Earl  Bathurst,  and  dated  the  15th 
of  December,  the  same  day,  from  St.  Jean  de  Lus. 

"  My  Lord, 

^  I  think  it  proper  to  enclose  the  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  his  Royal  Highness  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
the  copy  of  my  answer,  on  the  subject  of  sending  home  three 
battalions  of  British  infantry. 

'^  I  b^  that  the  government  may  understand  clearly  that, 
according  to  all  the  information  I  had  of  the  enemy's  strength 
previous  to  the  late  affairs,  they  were  stronger  in  Frendi 
infantry  than  we  were  in  British  and  Portuguese  infantry,  ex- 
clusive of  General  Paris*s  division  of  the  army  of  Catalonia. 
Tb^r  loss  has  in  these  affidrs  been,  I  believe,  three  times 
greater  than  ours;  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  hold  the  post  I 
have  taken,  if  there  is  any  material  diminution  of  our  force,  or 
unless  I  am  so  supplied  with  money  as  to  be  able  to  put  a 
large  Spanish  corps  into  the  field. 

^^  It  is  quite  indifferent  to  me  whether  I  carry  on  the  war  in 
France,  Spain,  or  Portugal ;  and  I  only  beg  that  it  may  not  be 
expected  from  me  to  diminish  the  force  which  has  been  placed 
under  my  command,  till  I  shall  have  distinct  orders  to  do  so." 

The  opinions  of  Lord  Wellington,  at  all  times  entitled  to 
3^ott8  consideration,  were,  in  a  matter  like  this,  sure  of  pro- 
ducing the  desired  result;  statements  conveyed  in  respectful 
but  firm  language,  could  not  be  trifled  with ;  and  he  continued 
to  occupy  his  high  station,  and  command  his  own  veteran 
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troops.    There  are,  however,  Bome  passages  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  Spanish  authorities  and  a  Spaniard  of  high  rank 
about  this  period,  which,  while  they  prove  him  to  have  been 
throughout  a  stanch  conservative,  might  lead  a  stranger  to  his 
principles  and  judgment,  to  doubt  the  consistency  of  principle, 
which  one  had  been  led  to  expect  from  the  previous  tenour  of 
his  actions,  and  from  that  manly  frankness  and  sincerity  of 
purpose  for  which  credit  had  been  ^ven  him.   We  have  already 
remarked,  and  brought  his  own  written  avowal  in  support  d 
our  assertion,  that  there  existed  an  understanding  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Wellington,  the  British  ministry,  and  the  English 
ambassador,  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  good  opportunity  to 
strike  a  blow  at  the  liberals  and  patriots  of  Spain  (this  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  with  the  example  of  the  French  liberals  so 
recently  before  the  eyes  of  Europe) ;  and  to  restore,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  old  regime,  in  all  its  absolute  wisdom,  with  Fer- 
dinand, and  his  train  of  priests  and  inquisitors  to  aid  him  in 
checking  the  growing  spirit  of  liberty.    There  is  no  doubt  that 
Lord  Wellington's  political  tendencies  took  this  direction  (be- 
lieving, as  he  perhaps  did,  that  Spain  was  not  yet  ready  for  a 
constitutional  government),  and  was  one  cause  of  the  extreme 
jealousy  of  the  existing  government ;  and  his  avowed  purpose, 
shown  in  the  documents  we  have  adduced,  of  acting  at  the  head 
of  a  combination  to  drive  them  from  power,  appears  at  variance 
with  the  language  which  he  held  to  the  Spanish  ministry,  and 
particularly  to  one  nobleman  who  consulted  him  upon  the  po- 
litical condition  of  the  country.    Lord  Wellington  thought  it 
necessary  to  conceal  his  political  views,  with  regard  to  Spain, 
from  any  of  the  liberal  party,  when  he  was  holding  communica- 
tion with  parties  interested  in  restoring  the  old  order  of  things, 
and  being  the  same  statesman  who  prompted  the  coundls  of 
the  British  minister,  with  regard  to  the  most  effectual  metiiod  of 
putting  down  the  patriots  and  the  patriotic  institutions  of  Spain 
(supposing,  as  he  doubtiess  did,  that  their  liberty  would,  as  in 
France,  become  licentiousness).    He  thus  writes  to  the  Conde 
de  Montezuma: 
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'<  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  16th  December,  1813. 

"Sir, 
'^  I  have  received  your  excellency's  letter  of  the  9ih  instant, 
and  I  return  the  enclosures. 

^'  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  evils  with  which 
Spain  is  afflicted,  and  I  feel  them  strongly;  but  I  am  a 
stranger;  and  I  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  con- 
cems  of  that  country;  and  I  am  equally  sensible  that  all 
interference  on  my  part  would  be  unwelcome. 

^'  I  propose  to  confine  myself,  therefore,  to  keeping  out  the 
common  and  foreign  enemy ;  wishing  most  earnestly  that  the 
Spanish  nation  may  have  a  government  suited  to  the  genius 
and  inclinations  of  the  people,  and  which  will  promote  their 
happiness.'^ 

It  would  clearly  appear  from  the  foregoing  letter,  as  well  as 
from  other  evidence,  that  Lord  Wellington  so  far  entered  into 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  modem  diplomacy,  as  not  to  allow  his 
views  and  objects,  with  reference  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bour« 
bon  dynasty  both  in  France  and  Spain,  to  transpire,  before  the 
plans  of  the  British  cabinet  and  those  of  its  allies  were  weU 
matured,  or  before  the  down&l  of  Napoleon ;  after  which  they 
knew  that  they  could  speak  to  the  people,  and  to  the  liberals 
of  all  countries,  in  the  language  of  monarchs,  which  could  not 
be  misunderstood. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

(1813  to  1814.) 

Close  of  the  campaign  of  18)9 — Conduct  and  policy  of  the  allies— System 
adopted  by  Napoleon— Exposed  by  Lord  Wellington — Slow  progreis  of 
the  campaign — Causes  of  it — Sufferings  of  the  French  peasantry — Inhu- 
manity of  the  Spaniards — Views  and  opinions  of  Lord  WeUiogUMH- 
Decline  of  the  imperial  system — Errors  committed  by  Napoleon — Opeia- 
tions  on  the  Rhine^The  holy  allies— Strictures  of  the  British  general 
— -Campaign  of  1814 — Judicious  measures  and  precautions  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington—Passes the  Gave^ Battle  of  Orthez— Efforts  to  repress  plunder 
and  outrage— Losses  of  the  French— Driven  from  St.  Sever  and  Aire- 
March  upon  Bordeaux — The  white  eockade  hoisted—  Soult  retreats  upon 
Tarbes — Driven  back  upon  Toulouse— The  Due  d'  Angoul^roe — Intrigues 
— Their  fiulure — Angry  correspondence — Rapid  progress  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington— Approaches  Toulouse — Its  investment — Preparations  of  the 
allies  for  attack. 

The  recent  operations  of  the  allied  army  had  been  carried 
on  under  great  disadvantage^  owing  no  less  to  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  season  than  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,— a 
country  much  intersected  by  rivers,  and  presenting  obstacles 
which,  in  many  parts,  rendered  it  admirably  fitted  for  defence. 
Still  the  enemy  had  been  driven  upon  their  own  soil,  from 
point  to  point,  and  not  all  the  ingenuity  and  labour  of  their 
military  writers,  who  endeavour  to  show  that  Lord  Wellington 
sometimes  lost,  and  always  ought  to  have  lost  the  actions  which 
he  fought,  can  get  over  the  plain  facts  of  the  British  general's 
progress  through  the  south,  and  his  gradual  approach  towards 
the  French  capital.  The  early  part  of  December,  particularly 
from  the  9th  to  the  13th,  had  been  marked  by  a  series  of  unin- 
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teiTupted  successes^  although  the  French  army  was  commanded 
by  one  of  the  ablest  marshal's  of  France,  and  possessed  excel- 
lent positions  from  which  they  could  bear  down  upon  any  part 
of  the  British  line,  which  had  been  repeatedly  attacked  in  force 
without  producing  the  desired  impression. 

The  loss  of  the  allies,  however,  had  been  necessarily  severe, 
amounting  altogether  to  not  less  than  5000  men.    That  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  according  to  the  returns  given  by  the  differ- 
ent corps,  reach  6000,  but  most  military  historians  of  France 
do  not  state  it  higher  than  from  4000  to  5000  men  in  killed 
and  wounded.    Had  it  even  been  stated  higher,  such  a  return 
was  nevertheless  creditable  to  the  skill  and  generalship  with 
which  Soult  conducted  his  retreat,  considering  that  his  army 
was  composed  of  raw  conscripts,  mere  boys ;  that  the  armies 
of  the  allies  had  been  all  reinforced — ^were  chiefly  veterans  who 
had  fought  successive  campaigns  under  the  same  commander, 
in  whom  they  felt  unlimited  confidence.     In  fact  Soult  was 
now  in  the  position  in  which  his  great  antagonist  had  previously 
been ;  he  was  deficient  in  means  of  all  kinds,  and  had  the  most 
formidable  difficulties  to  contend  with.     His  enemies  were  as 
superior  in  point  of  numbers  as  they  were  in  experience,  dis- 
cipline, and  physical  power.     Under  aU  the  chrcumstances, 
therefore,  it  was  not  a  little  to  the  French  marshal's  honour 
that  he  had  retarded  the  progress  of,  and  often  given  a  check 
to  so  powerful  an  enemy ;  leaving  no  effort  untried,  allowing 
no  advantage  to  escape,  yielding  no  point  without  a  struggle ; 
in  short,  performing  all  that  Napoleon  could  have  calculated 
upon,  and  that  became  a  prompt,  bold,  and  skilful  leader. 

In  the  words  of  "his  generous  rival,"  whom  the  French 
marshal  so  designated  upon  a  recent  festive  occasion,*  Lord 
Wellington  had  found,  as  he  then  declared,  a  fair  antagonist,  an 
admission  which  goes  to  prove  that  he  considered  the  conduct 
of  Soult  as  masterly,  and  worthy  of  high  commendation.  Were 

At  a  banquet  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  when  Marshal  Soult 
England,  at  which  both  these  great  commanders  and  the  British 
miniBtiy  were  present. 
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other  evidence  wanting^  it  xniglit  be  adduced  in  the  oom- 
spondence  between  the  Britisli  general  and  the  mimstry^  and 
the  commnnications  of  the  latter  with  the  foreign  ambassadorsi 
whose  impatience  to  complete  the  downfal  of  Napoleon  made 
them  nrge  Lord  Bathnrat  to  press  his  lordship  to  bring  Soult 
to  a  decided  battle^  and  to  advance,  so  as  to  form  a  divemon 
to  Schwartzenberg  and  the  kings  whom  Napoleon,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  was  at  this  time  successfully  opposing  and  holding 
at  bay.    Never,  indeed,  did  the  genius  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
shine  so  conspicuously  as  through  the  deep  night  of  his  advene 
fortune,  when  kingdoms,  generals,  friends,  those  whom  he  had 
elevated  to  royal  rank,  and  bound  by  the  strongest  ties,— ^ 
fell  from  him,  yet  left  him  greater  than  ever  in  his  fall.    It  is 
dear  from  the  following  letter  to  Earl  Bathurst,  that  the  fate  of 
Europe  still  trembled  in  the  balance,  and  that  the  holy  allies 
were  looking  eagerly  towards  Bayonne,  uneasy  at  the  checks 
and  delays  which  the  British  leader  had  met  with  in  his 
onward  career. 

It  bears  date  of  St.  Jean  de  Lus,  21st  December,  1813; 
and  contains  some  statements  at  variance  with  the  French 
authorities ;  and  after  patient  investigation  we  can  only  come  to 
the  old  conclusion  that  the  discrepancies  must  be  owing  to  a 
oonsiderable  degree  of  exaggeration  in  some  quarter;  as  for 
instance,  when  we  claim  the  victories  of  Talavera,  of  Toulouse, 
and  of  Waterloo,  Napoleon  designated  them,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  lost  battles,  except  for  certain  contingencies  not 
dependent  on  the  allies  themselves.    But  history  must  esti- 
mate them  by  their  results;  whilst  we  despise  the  envious 
feeling  which  promulgates  that  we  had  littie  reason  to  pride  our* 
selves  upon  the  details  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  as  regards  the 
success  of  the  day,  up  to  the  arrival  of  Blucher.^    We  aQade 
to  these  points  here,  to  show  how  far  the  conflicting  evidence  <tf 
different  authorities  call  for  the  utmost  coolness,  added  to  pa- 
tience and  judgment^  if  a  writer  would  be  impartial ;  and  he  will 
then  find  that  he  must  act  the  part  of  an  umpire  or  moderator 

*  See  that  excellent  paper,  the  Naval  and  Militaiy  Gasette^  1839,  for 
^ome  able  articles  on  thii  subject.—- £o. 
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be(;ween  extremes  and  contradictory  representations  of  the 
same  actions.    But  let  ns  resume. 

ff  I  have  receiTed  your  lordship's  letter  of  the  10th  instant^ 
and  I  beg  you  will  assure  the  Russian  ambassador  that  there  is 
nothmg  that  I  can  do  with  the  force  under  my  command,  to 
forward  the  general  interests^  that  I  will  not  do.  I  am  already 
further  adyanoed  on  the  French  territory  than  any  of  the  allied 
powers,  and  I  beheve  I  am  better  prepared  than  any  of  them  to 
take  advantage  of  any  opportunities  which  may  offer  of  annoy- 
ing the  enemy,  either  in  consequence  of  my  own  situation,  or 
of  the  operations  of  the  armies  of  the  allies. 

'^  Tour  lordship  is  acquainted  by  my  last  despatehes,  with 
the  nature  and  objects  of  my  recent  operations,  and  with  the 
position  in  which  we  were  at  their  dose.  The  enemy  have 
since  considerably  weakened  their  force  in  Bayonne,  and  they 
occupy  the  right  of  the  Adour  as  far  as  Dax.  I  cannot  tell 
yet  what  force  they  have  in  Bayonne,  or  whether  their  force  is 
BO  reduced  as  that  I  can  attack  their  entrenched  camp. 

^'  In  military  operations  there  are  some  things  which  cannot 
be  done ;  one  of  these  is  to  move  troops  in  this  country  during 
or  immediately  after  a  violent  fall  of  rain.  I  believe  I  shall  lose 
many  more  men  than  I  shall  ever  replace,  by  putting  any  troops 
in  camp  in  this  bad  weather ;  but  I  should  be  guilty  of  an  use- 
less waste  of  men  if  I  were  to  attempt  an  operation  during  the 
violent  £ei11s  of  rain  which  we  have  here.  Our  operations,  then^ 
must  necessarily  be  slow,  but  they  shall  not  be  discontinued. 

^  In  regard  to  the  scene  of  the  operations  of  the  army,  it  is  a 

qnestion  for  the  government  and  not  for  me*    By  having  kept 

in  the  field  about  30,000  men  in  the  Peninsula,  the  government 

have  now  for  five  years  given  employment  to  at  least  200,000 

French  troops  of  the  best  Napoleon  had ;  and  it  is  ridiculous  to 

suppose  that  either  the  Spaniards  or  Portuguese  could  have 

resisted  for  a  moment,  if  the  British  force  had  been  withdrawn. 

The  armies  now  employed  against  us  cannot  be  less   than 

100,000  men,  indeed  more  including  garrisons ;  and  I  see  in  the 

French  newspapers,  that  orders  have  been  given  for  the  forma* 

tion  at  Bordeaux  of  an  army  of  reserve  of  100^000  men«    Is 
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there  any  man  weak  enough  to  suppose  that  au^thiTd  of  tha 
numbers  first  mentioned  would  be  employed  agaiaat  tha 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  if  we  were  withdrawn  ?  Tbey  would 
if  it  were  still  an  object  with  Buonaparte  to  conquer  the  Penin- 
sula.  And  he  would  succeed  in  his  object ;  but  it  ia  mudi 
more  likely  that  he  would  make  peace  with  the  powers  of  die 
Peninsula^  and  then  have  it  in  his  power  to  turn  against  the 
allied  armies  the  200^000  men,  of  which  100,000  men  are  such 
troops  as  lihose  armies  have  not  yet  had  to  deal  with*'' 

There  is  sound  reasoning  in  these  views ;  but^  with  regard 
to  the  statement  of  comparative  power,  both  previously 
and  at  this  period,  and  as  relates  to  the  probability  of  Buona- 
parte making  peace  with  the  powers  of  the  Peninsula,  it  has 
been  frequently  and  powerfully  met  by  counter  views  and  state- 
ments. We  have  more  than  once  noticed  Lord  WelUogton's 
opinion  as  to  the  hoUow  and  corrupt  system  adopted  by  N^ 
poleon,  of  supporting  his  enormous  power  to  the  purport  that 
if  it  were  to  cease,  if  the  Emperor  were  to  be  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources,  the  whole  framework  of  his  gigantic  empire 
must  shake  and  totter  to  its  fall.  In  short,  that  he  could  not,  if 
he  would,  abandon  the  extensive  line  and  the  aggressive  policy 
which  he  had  taken  up ;  yet  here  it  is  considered  that  it  wouki 
be  exceedingly  likely  that  he  would  make  peace  with  the  coun- 
tries from  which  he  drew  his  supplies,  and  attack  the  allies  on 
his  own  ground,  contrary  to  the  acknowledged  principle  that  it 
is  most  advisable  to  meet  and  decide  the  struggle  beyond  your 
own  frontier  whenever  circumstances  will  permit  of  it  Niqio- 
leon's  resistance,  therefore,  in  Spain,  was,  to  thei  last,  agreeable  to 
the  views  of  sound  military  science,  and  though  he  affected  the 
policy  he  well  knew  that  it  was  idle  to  treat  of  making  peace 
with  countries  which  were  in  great  part  occupied  by  his  most 
inveterate  foe,  under  whose  military  dominion  they  must  have 
follen,  had  they  dared  to  adopt  a  policy  of  their  own. 

Doubtless  it  was  the  object  and  the  desire  of  the  Spanuh 
liberal  government  to  enter  into  terms  with  Buonaparte  on  dw 
basis  of  his  withdrawing  from  Spain ;  but  neither  the  liberab 
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lior  BuonftpBTte  could  have  negotiated  upon  it ;  they  were  con- 
trolled by  military  laws  and  circumstances^  and  Lord  Welling- 
ton must  have  been  aware^  as  well  as  Buonaparte,  that  a  compact 
entered  into  between  the  governments  of  France  and  Spain 
would  have  been  the  signal  for  the  invasion  of  France  by  the 
military  dictatorship,  so  that  in  fact  the  question  of  peace  could 
only  be  mooted  for  the  sake  of  delusion  or  delay. 

The  following  reasons,  however,  given  in  reply  to  Earl 
Bathurst's  suggestions  for  adopting  another  scene  of  action  are 
correct  and  conclusive :  ^'  Another  observation  which  I  have 
to  submit  is,  that,  in  a  war  in  which  every  day  offers  a  crisis  the 
result  of  which  may  affect  the  world  for  ages,  the  change  of  the 
aoene  of  the  operations  of  the  British  army  would  put  that  army 
entirely  hors  de  combat  for  four  months  at  least,  even  if  the  new 
scene  were  Holland ;  and  they  would  not  then  be  such  a  ma- 
diine  as  this  army  is. 

^  Your  lordship  very  reasonably,  however,  asks  what  objects 
we  propose  to  ourselves  here  which  are  to  induce  Napoleon  to 
jtiAe  peace  ?  I  am  now  in  a  commanding  situation  on  the  most 
vulnerable  frontier  of  France,  probably  the  only  vulnerable 
frontier.  If  I  could  put  20,000  Spaniards  into  the  field,  which 
I  could  do  if  I  had  money,  and  was  properly  supported  by  the 
fleet,  I  must  have  the  only  fortress  there  is  on  this  frontier,  if  it 
can  be  called  a  fortress,  and  that  in  a  very  short  space  of  time« 
If  I  could  put  40,000  Spaniards  into  the  field,  I  should  most 
probably  have  my  posts  on  the  Garonne.  Does  any  man  be- 
lieve that  Napoleon  would  not  feel  an  army  in  such  a  position 
lAore  than  he  would  feel  30,000  or  40,000  British  troops  laying 
.siege  to  one  of  his  fortresses  in  Holland  ?  If  it  be  only  the  re- 
^sovrce  of  men  and  money,  of  which  he  will  be  deprived,  and 
-tlie  reputation  he  will  lose  by  our  being  in  this  position,  it  will 
do  ten  times  more  to  produce  peace  than  ten  armies  on  the  side 
of  Flanders.  But  if  I  am  right  in  believing  that  there  is  a 
stiong  Bourbon  party  in  France,  and  that  that  party  is  the  pre- 
jMmderating  one  in  the  south  of  France,  what  mischief  must 

.  VOU  II.  T 
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not  our  party  do  him  in  the  position  I  have  supposed,  and  \vhat 
sacrifices  would  he  not  make  to  get  rid  of  us  ? 

^  It  is  the  business  of  the  government,  and  not  nrjr  businen 
to  dispose  of  the  resoivces  of  the  nation,  and  I  have  no  right  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  the  subject.  I  wish,  however,  to  impress 
upon  your  lordship's  mind,  that  you  cannot  maintain  militarf 
operations  in  the  Peninsula,  and  in  Holland,  with  British  troops ; 
you  must  give  up  either  the  one  or  the  other,  as,  if  I  am  not  mis* 
taken,  the  British  establishment  is  not  equal  to  the  maintenance 
of  two  armies  in  the  field*  I  began  last  campaign  witb  70,000 
British  and  Portuguese  troops ;  and,  taking  away  from  me  the 
German  troops,  and  adding  to  me  what  eould  be  got  from  the 
militia,  and  by  enabling  me  to  bring  up  the  Portuguese  recroits, 
I  expected  to  take  the  field  with  80,000  men,  but  this  is  now 
quite  out  of  the  question.  If  you  should  form  the  Hanoverian 
army,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  reasonable  plan  to  go 
upon,  I  shall  not  take  the  field  with  much  more  than  50,000 
men,  unless  I  shall  receive  real  and  efficient  assistance  to  bring 
up  the  Portuguese  recruits ;  and  it  will  then  be  about  55,000^ 
or,  if  our  wounded  recover  well,  and  we  have  no  more  actions, 
about  60,000  men. 

^  Then  I  beg  you  to  observe,  that,  whenever  you  extend 
your  assistance  to  any  country,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  finedi 
means  are  put  in  action,  the  service  is  necessarily  stinted  in  all 
its  branches  on  the  old  stage.  I  do  not  wbh  to  make  com* 
plaints,  but  if  you  will  look  at  every  branch  of  the  service  here 
now,  you  will  find  it  stinted,  particularly  the  naval  branch,  and 
those  supplies  which  necessarily  come  from  England.^ 

These  statements  were  not  made  without  cause,  and  the  fclBow^ 
ing  exposure  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  service  in  otlier  matters, 
shows  that  if  the  means  of  his  adversary  were  crippled.  Lord 
Wellington  was  by  no  means  reclining  upon  a  bed  of  roses  t 

^  I  lately  sent  you  a  return  of  the  supply  of  clothing  received 
for  the  Spanish  army  for  the  year  1813,  from  which  you  wB. 
see  how  that  branch  stands ;  and  I  have  not  heard  of  the  arrival 
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at  Plymouth  of  tlie  25/XX)  suits  to  be  lodged  in  store  there^  which 
will  leave  a  deficiency  of  3000  suits  for  1813 ;  7^00  suits  having 
lately  arrived  at  Corunna.  Nearly  all  the  great-coats  are  defi* 
cient.  The  reason  of  this  is^  that  the  inferior  departments  do 
not  observe^  that  when  British  exertion  is  to  be  made  on  a  new 
scene,  the  old  means  are  not  sufficient.  New  engines  must  be 
set  to  work,  otherwise  the  service  must  be  stinted  in  ooe  or 
both  scenes,  and  th^^e  must  be  complaints/' 

How  extensive  and  accurate  was  die  knowledge  expressed  by 
Lord  Wellington  upon  subjects  beyond  the  ran^  of  his  owa 
duties,  the  following  offers  a  remarkable  instance :  *^  The  dif* 
ferent  reports  which  I  have  sent  your  lordship  will  show  how 
we  stand  for  want  of  naval  means;  and  I  beg  you  to  take  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  ships  on  Me  stations,  striking  out  those 
coming  out  and  going  home,  which  the  Admiralty  will  insert  on 
the  1st  and  15th  of  every  month  since  June  last,  and  you  will 
see  whether  or  not  there  is  reason  to  complain.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  numbers  employed,  I  complain  that  there  are  not 
enough,  because  they  do  not  perform  the  service.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  intenti<m  of  the  Admiralty.^'  He  next  alludes  to 
the  progress  of  the  campaign. 

^  Since  we  have  estaUished  our  posts  on  the  upper  part  of 
Uie  Adour,  the  French  have  again  begun  to  use  the  navigation 
of  the  coast  from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne* 

^Your  lordship  is  also  acquainted  with  the  state  of  our 
financial  resources.  We  are  overwhelmed  with  debts;  and 
I  can  scarcely  stir  out  of  my  house  on  account  ol  the  public 
creditors  waiting  to  demand  payment  of  what  is  due  to  them. 
Some  of  the  muleteers  are  twenty-six  months  in  arrears;  and, 
only  yesterday,  I  was  obliged  to  give  them  bills  upon  the  treap^ 
sory  for  a  part  of  their  demands,  or  lose  their  services;  which 
hills  they  will,  I  know,  sell  at  a  depreciated  rate  of  exchange,  to 
the  sharks  who  are  waiting  at  Passages  and  in  this  town  to  take 
advantage  of  the  pubUc  distresses.  I  have  reason  to  suspect 
that  they  became  thus  clamorous  at  the  instigation  of  British 
merchants. 

T  2 
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^^I  draw  your  lordship's  attention  to  these  facts  just  to 
show  that  Great  Britain  cannot  extend  her  operations  by 
British  troops^  or  even  her  pecuniary  or  other  assistance! 
without  starving  the  service  here^  unless  additional  means  and 
exertion  should  be  used  to  procure  what  is  wanted/' 

Added  to  these  causes  which  so  greatly  retarded  the  active 
prosecution  of  the  war^  Lord  Wellington  was  exceedingly  dis- 
tressed at  the  just  complaints  of  the  French  peasantry^  the 
objects  of  outrage  and  plunder^  to  the  vindictive  Spaniards 
eommanded  by  the  savage  Morillo.    Their  excesses  were  revolt- 
i])g  to  humanity ;  and  the  British  general  must  indeed  have  been 
hard  pressed  for  numbers  before  he  permitted  such  a  horde  of 
bandits  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  peaceful  villagers  and  ingenious 
artisans  of  those  fine  southern  provinces.  It  was  assuredly  not  the 
most  politic  mode  of  accustoming  them  to  bear  the  benignant 
sway  of  Louis  le  desire,  whose  restoration  appears  to  have  been 
90  much  an  object  with  the  allies ;  and  although  the  British 
gieneral  did  all  in  his  power  to  repress  their  fierce  guerilla 
qf^irit^  it  was  almost  impossible  to  restrain  them  within  military 
bounds.      He  had  repeatedly  to  place  them  under  arms  and  to 
threaten  to  have  recourse  to  more  severe  proceedings  should 
they  persevere  in  the  perpetration  of  their  disgraceful  acts: 
^'  I  did  not/'  he  writes  to  General  Morillo^  ''  lose  thousands  of 
men  to  bring  the  army  under  my  command  into  the  French 
territoryj  in  order  that  the  soldiers  might  plunder  and  ill-treat 
the  French  peasantry^  in  positive  disobedience  of  my  orders ; 
and  I  beg  that  you  and  your  officers  will  understand  that  I 
prefer  to  have  a  small  army  that  will  obey  my  orders^  and 
preserve  disdpline^  to  a  large  one  that  is  disobedient  and  un* 
disciplined;  and  that  if  the  measures  which  I  am  obliged  to 
adopt  to  enforce  obedience  and  good  order  occasion  the  loss 
of  men  and  the  reduction  of  my  force^  it  is  totally  indifferent 
to  me ;  and  the  fault  rests  with  those  who^  by  the  neglect  of 
their  duty^  suffer  their  soldiers  to  commit  disorders  which  must 
be  prejudicial  to  their  country. 

^^  I  cannot  be  satisfied  with  professions  of  obedience^  my 
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orders  must  be  readily  obeyed  and  strictly  carried  into  execu- 
tion ;  and  if  I  cannot  obtain  obedience  in  one  way^  I  will  in 
another^  or  I  will  not  command  the  troops  which  disobey 
me." 

So  successful  at  length  were  the  efforts  made  by  Lord  Wel« 
lington  to  preserve  discipline^  and  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  inhabitants,  as  to  create  respect  and  confidence 
upon  the  part  of  the  authorities  and  the  people^  many  of  whom 
came  to  seek  refuge  from  the  Spanish  and  even  French  soldiery 
in  the  British  lines.  In  a  letter  to  Earl  Bathurst,  he  observes 
at  this  time^  '^  I  return  Lord  Castlereagh's  papers.  As  well  as 
I  can  judge  from  Buonaparte's  speech  to  the  legislative  body^ 
and  the  contents  of  the  Paris  papers  to  the  25th  December^ 
you  will  have  no  peace  now. 

^^  I  do  not  like  the  Austrian  movement  upon  Switzerland } 
it  will  give  them  possession  of  Italy,  and  probably  Murat  will 
join  them^  but  I  should  think  their  line  would  be  too  extended. 
^  Every  day's  experience  here  shows  the  desire  of  the  people 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Napoleon.  It  is  a  curious  circum* 
stance  that  we  are  the  protectors  of  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants  against  the  plunder  of  their  own  armies^  and  their 
cattle,  property,  &c.  are  driven  into  our  lines  for  protection* 
Lately  Major  Brotherton  and  Lieutenant  Southwell  were  taken 
to  Pau  as  prisoners^  and  the  sensation  upon  their  appearance 
at  the  theatre  was  so  strong,  that  they  did  not  deem  it  prudent 
to  go  a  second  time.  Indeed^  if  they  had  expressed  a  wish 
to  go^  Lieutenant  Southwell  says  he  believes  the  Pr6fet 
would  have  prevented  their  going. 

**Upon  his  coming  away^  the at  Pfeu  desired 

him  to  tell  me  that  he  earnestly  wished  us  success,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  order  of  things  in  France,  that  he 
was  prepared  to  aid  us^  and  would  answer  for  500  men  of  his 
corps^  the  gendarmerie.      He  has    a   son^    a  lieutenant  in 

the  — ^nd  regiment,  who  is  a  prisoner^  I  believe  in .    The 

is  himself  a  friend  of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  has  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  desire  that  his  son  may  be  allowed  to  serve 
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under  tihe  orders  of  the  Crown  Prince.    He  is  anxious  that  lie 
diould  not  be  exchanged. 

'^I  shall  be  obliged  to  your  lordship  if  you  witt  take 
measures  to  have  his  wishes  regarding  his  son,  carried  into 
execution.'^ 

Circumstances  like  these  strongly  exposed  the  dediniBg  hs^ 
tunes  of  Niqpoleon^Vho,  in  his  extremity  had  at  least  recourse  to 
the  hopeless  project  to  which  we  have  aUuded,  of  makiBg  peace 
with  Spain.  The  result  justified  our  previous  obsenratioiiB^ 
for  though  he  succeeded  in  conchiding  a  secret  treaty  with 
Ferdinand  by  which  the  Spanish  territories  should  be  efacuated 
by  the  belligerents,  and  all  who  had  acted  under  Joseph  should 
have  the  benefit  of  an  amnesty ;  and  though  the  Duke  of  8ca 
Carlos  was  despatched  as  ambassador  to  Madrid  with  a  letter 
for  the  king,  he  was  not  received,  and  the  existing  government 
under  military  authority  refused  to  sanction,  nuich  less  to  ratiiyi 
radi  a  treaty  in  the  usualform.  Besides  the  position  of  Ferdi- 
Band  then  in  the  power  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  was  suffi- 
cient to  deprive  the  contract  (rf  all  validity ;  and  had  he  reasoned 
with  his  usual  acumen  bdbre  his  judgment  was  clouded  and 
his  imi^ixuition  disturbed  by  his  irretrievable  misfortunes,  this 
great  but  imprudent  man  would  have  seen  that  by  freely  plaaog 
the  king  at  liberty  and  withdrawing  his  own  troops,  he  wooM 
have  stood  upon  stronger  ground  and  have  deprived  even  his 
Ritbh  enemy  of  every  pretension  to  remain  in  Spain, — and 
what  would  the  British  have  efiected  in  France  without  moral 
cause  or  physical  strength  to  support  them  ?  The  object  of 
Ferdinand  and  of  the  government,  had  Spain  been  thus  restored 
to  her  ancient  nationality  and  independence,  would  have  been 
instantly  to  recede  from  the  coalilion  by  which  they  could  have 
nothing  more  to  gain,  and  to  firee  themselves  from  the  British 
army  as  soon  as  possible* 

This  pol]cy,indeed,  was  subsequently  acted  upon  by  Spain,  even 
though  Buonaparte  had  no  suchgrand  daimupon  its  gratitude  and 
forbearance ;  for  when,  on  his  escape  from  Elba,  all  the  rest  of  the 
European  nations,  with  the  Duke  of  Wellixq^  at  their  lieaii» 
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were  ap  in  anus^  both  Spain  and  Portugal  declined  to  furnish 
those  oontingenti  called  for  by  the  holy  allies ;  the  endeavour 
therefore  to  make  conditions,  in  his  actual  circumstances^  was 
a  lamentable  error  on  the  part  of  Napoleon*  In  its  reply  (8th 
June^  1814)3  ^G  Regency  accordingly — still  speaking  the  Ian* 
gvage  of  the  allies^— expressed  its  joy  at  the  approaching  libera- 
tion of  the  country  and  the  return  of  its  beloved  monarch; 
but  this  congratulation  was  accompanied  by  a  former  decree 
passed  by  the  Cortes  that  no  act  (rf  the  king  could  be  considered 
binding  while  in  a  state  of  durance,  nor  could  he  be  recognised 
as  the  organ  of  national  power  by  the  existing  government* 
In  one  sense  this  reply  may  be  said  to  have  sealed  the  fate  o£ 
Hapoleon,  for  it  is  not  improbable,  that  if  he  could  have  ob- 
tained over  the  allies  so  great  an  advantage  as  that  of  securing 
the  fine  army  of  Suchet  in  the  east  of  Spain,  and  of  Soult  from 
tiie  South  of  France,  he  might  not  have  been  long  in  driving 
the  allies,  with  loss,  across  the  Rhine. 

The  arrival  of  San  Carlos  at  the  capital  was  followed  by  that 
of  Palafoz^  likewise  commissioned  by  Ferdinand,  to  tu;ge  in 
stall  stronger  terms  npon  the  government  the  adoption  of  the 
new  treaty,  and  its  instant  ratification,  under  threat  of  his 
Toyal  master's  displeasure.    Vain  words,  well  appreciated  and 
understood,  and  quite  unworthy  the  reputation  of  Napoleon 
and  his  council  for  diplomatic  wisdom ;  when  he  might  have 
made  it  the  interest  of  Ferdinand  to  argue  and  carry  the  point 
in  person.    The  Regency  could  not  stir  a  step;  the  Cortes 
and  the  liberals  were  then,  as  now,  paralyzed  by  the  beUi- 
^earents ;  and  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  was  deputed  to  inform 
his  majesty  that  due  attention  had  been  paid  to  his  embassies, 
by  sending  another  ambassador  in  his  name,  to  treat  for  a 
general  peace,  upon  a  wide  and  secure  basis.    This  reply  was, 
in  fact,  made  to  Napokson,  who,  by  the  hesitating  policy  thus 
pursued,  was  becoming  weaker  every  day;  while  Suchet  con- 
tinued to  escort  convoys  of  provisions  to  Barcelona,  dissipating 
his  strength  in  fortifying  strbngholds  which  must  quickly  surren- 
der^ while  another  army — and  both  commanded  by  two  of  his 
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ablest  and  most  fai&ful  generals— had  difficulty  inTesisting  the 
tide  of  invasion  flowing  on  to  the  eapitaL    Nm»  could  he  easily 
supply  their  place;  treason  was  in  his  campj  artfoDy  fomented 
by  the  holy  allies^  who  spared  no  promises  to  oorrapt  thd 
fldelity   both    of   his  military  and  civil  officers: — he  had 
already  had  recourse  to  his  council  of  state  for  new  S8crifictf> 
new  reinforcements ;  and  if  any  proofs  were  wanting  of  the 
extent  of  his  misfortunes  having  clouded  his  dear  and  peie- 
trating  intellect^  though  they  could  not  obscure  the  lustre  of 
his  military  talents^  they  might  be  found  in  the  political  errors 
which  he  now  committed^  and  in  his  rapid,  violent,  and  ds- 
oennected  efforts  to  rally  round  him  the  support  of  all  partiss 
in  the  country.    He  spoke  in  the  language  of  a  great  soldier, 
but  of  a  despairing  monarch*    '^Wellington/'  he  exdaimdy 
^  is  in  the  south,  the  Russians  threaten  the  northern  frontiei, 
Austria  the  south-eastern ;  yet,  shame  to  speak  it,  the  natioi 
has  not  risen  in  mass  to  repel  them !  Every  ally  has  abandoned 
me  $  the  Bavarians  have  betrayed  me !     Peace !  no  peace — (al 
Munich  is  in  flames !     I  demand  of  you  300,000  men.    I  wQ 
form  a  camp  at  Bordeaux  of  100,000,  another  at  Lyons,  a  third 
at  Metz.    With  the  remains  of  my  former  levies,  I  shall  havei 
million  of  men  under  arms.    But  it  is  men  whom  I  demand  o{ 
you,  full-grown  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  not  those  miserable 
conscript  striplings  who  fill  the  hospitals  with  sick,  and  the 
highways  with  their  bodies.     Give  up  Holland !  rather  resign  it 
to  the  sea !   The  word  peace  is  ever  in  my  ear,  when  all  around 
should  re-echo  with  the  shout  of  war  !'* 

At  once  intimidated  and  impressed  with  the  increasing  dan- 
gers of  the  country,  the  senate  passed  a  decree  for  levying 
300,000  men,  and  doubling  the  amount  of  the  public  requi- 
sitions. The  time,  however,  was  past  for  carrying  such  edicts 
into  full  execution ;  France  was  already  exhausted  both  of  her 
soldiers  and  her  gold ;  and,  probably,  this  was  felt  and  known : 
and  Napoleon's  harangue,  like  the  senatorial  decrees,  was,  in 
part,  directed  to  obtain  more  advantageous  terms,  by  impress- 
ing its  invaders  with  a  belief  of  the  power  and  resources  of 
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the  Btate*  But  the  progress  already  made  by  Lord  Weiliitgtoit 
in  the  90Uth  had  struck  a  mortal  blow  at  the  imperial  sjrstem, 
t>{  hx  greater  wei^t  than  any  impression  yet  produced  by  die 
^ea  on  the  northern  frontier ;  and  it  is  evident  Aat  bodi 
Buonaparte  and  the  British  general  took  the  same  view  of  its 
importance,  and  that  the  latter^  also,  of  which  we  were  not 
previously  aware,  saw  the  error  committed  by  Napoleon,  in  not 
relieving  himself  from  the  Spanish  war,  by  the  earlier  release  of 
Ferdinand.  ^^I  have  long  suspected,^'  he  writes  to  Eail 
B^urst  (St.  Jean  de  Luz,  lOth  January,  1814),  ^'  that  Buona- 
parte would  adopt  this  expedient,  and  if  he  had  had  less  juride^ 
.and  more  common  sense,  and  could  have  carried  his  measure 
into  execution  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  it  would  have  suc- 
ceeded.   If  Buonaparte  had  at  once  withdrawn  his 

garrisons  from  Catalonia  and  Valencia  (which,  in  all  proba-i 
bility^  he  must  lose  at  all  events),  and  sent  Ferdinand  to  the 
frontier  or  into  Spain  (and  he  must  be  as  useless  a  personage 
in  France  as  he  would  probably  be  in  Spain),  I  think  it  cau 
scaxcely  be  doubted  that  the  peace  would  have  been  made ;  or, 
at  all  events,  the  prosecution  of  tJie  war  would  have  been  so 
difficult,  as  to  render  it  almost  impracticable,  and  great  success 

hopeless. From  this  treaty  your  lordship  will  see 

that  Buonaparte  is  of  the  same  opinion  with  me,  regarding  the 
importance  of  our  operations  here ;  and  I  see  that  you  also 
entertain  the  same  opinion.  But  if  it  should  be  the  opinion  in 
Sngland,  or  of  the  allies,  that  it  is  most  desirable,  notwith- 
standing all  the  disadvantages  attending  the  removal  of  this 
army  to  Holland,  that  it  should  go  there,  you  will  see  that  this 
treaty  gives  you  an  opportunity  of  removing  it,  without  a 
breach  of  faith. 

^I  concur  in  opinion  with  your  lordship,  that  England 
cannot  be  at  her  ease  if  Buonaparte  has  a  lai^e  naval  estabUsh- 
xnent  in  the  Scheldt.  The  question  is,  can  he  have  that  large 
xiAval  establishment,  if  the  Dutch  frontier  is  established  as  it 
mras  previous  to  1792  ?  Can  he  ever  navigate  the  Scheldt  at 
iall  under  such  circumstances  ?    I  believe  not.    I  mention  this^ 
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not  in  c»rder  to  urge  his  majesty  Viinmsten  to  bear  light  upon 
Napoleon  in  a  treaty  of  peace^  but  in  order  to  induce  them  not 
to  separate  themsdres  or  their  interests  from  those  of  tkeir 
allies^  in  order  to  obtsin  an  object^  the  benefit  to  be  expected 
fiom  which  would  be  obtained  by  securing  an  ally.  It  may  be 
desirable  that  Hdknd  should  have  Antwerp  on  other  grounds; 
but  seeing  what  use  can  be  made  of  the  SdiekH  to  annoy 
England^  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  it  would  not  be  best  for 
us  that  one  bank  should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  power,  the 
other,  Antwerp,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  rirer,  in  the  hands 
of  the  other* 

'^  In  regard  to  the  operationa  on  the  Rhine,  I  confess  that  I 
feel  no  confidence  in  any  thing  that  is  doing.  The  allies  aia 
not  strong  enough,  nor  sufficiently  prepared  to  invade  Fruioe 
at  all,  or  to  do  more  than  cross  the  Rhine  in  one  great  eocps^ 
and  there  blockade  some  onet,  two^  or  three  fortresses,  by 
taking  iq>  their  cantonments  for  the  winter.  By  the  hesitatiM 
and  dekys  of  their  generals^  I  think  they  are  sensiUe  of  the 
truth  of  tiiis  observation ;  but  they  haye  not  strength  to  leaot 
the  cry  of  all  the  foolish  peo j^  who,  without  knowii^  what 
they  are  talking  aboii^  are  perpetually  writing  and  talking  of 
invading  France* 

^Then,  I  think  ike  opoation  which  they  should  have  per« 
formed  is  the  reverse  of  that  which  they  have  commeneed. 
They  should  ha^e  operated  from  Mayenoe  down^  instead  of  by 
Switzerland.  The  revolution  in  Holland,  and  the  advanlaget 
acquired  in  that  country,  would  hanre  turned  the  left  of  the 
enemy  for  them ;  and  the  natural  course  of  events  would,  by 
this  time,  have  placed  them  in  possessiim  of  the  course  of  the 
Rhine,  from  Mayence  into  the  Dutch  frontier,  and  probaUy,  of 
all  the  departments  of  France  on  the  left  bank,  inckMimg  the 
Austrian  Netiieriands.  We  and  the  Austrians  in  Italy  would 
have  been  equally  forward. 

^I  suspect  that  Prince  Schwartaenberg  did  not  think  himsdf 
strong  enough  even  for  this  plan;  and  that  he  has  come  k^ 
Switzerland  with  a  view  to  acquiie  his  Italian  objects,  and  aft 
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ail  events,  if  he  eaimot  advance  into  France,  to  have  a  good 
position  for  his  army  in  Switzerland.  Butif  lam  mistaken,  and 
he  should  be  able  to  advance,  what  are  onr  hopes  £ar  die  fdture  t 
Is  it  possible  that  any  man  can  hope  that  theoperations  of  Prince 
Schwartxenberg^even  when  joined widiBell^arde's Italian  army, 
can  connect  with  mine  from  hence  }  Supposing  Schwartaen^ 
berg  and  Bellq;arde  to  be  superior  separately  now  to  Ney  and 
the  viceroy  respectively,  it  cannot  be  believed  they  will  be  so 
when  their  armies  will  be  in  France. 

^  The  allies  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  reflected  Aat  every 
thing  was  lost  in  Europe  by  the  loss  of  one  or  two  great 
battles,  and  that  every  thing  has  been  restored  to  its  present 
state  by  their  military  success.  It  has  always  ooeuned  to  me, 
however,  upon  the  batde  of  Leipsic,tfaat  if  Buonaparte  had  not 
placed  himself  in  a  position  that  every  other  person  would 
have  avoided,  and  had  not  remained  in  it  longer  tiian  was 
consistent  with  any  notions  of  prudence,  he  would  have  retired 
in  such  a  state  that  the  allies  would  not  have  ventured  to 
approach  the  Rhine.  They  must  not  expect  battles  of  Leipsie 
every  day ;  and  that  which  experience  shows  them  is,  that  they 
ought  above  all  things  to  avoid  any  great  military^  disaster. 
Their  object  is  peace  upon  a  oortain  basis,  upon  which  they 
have  agreed.  Although  I  am  quite  certain  that  Baonq)arte  has 
no  intention  to  make  peace,  notwithstanding  his  speeches  and 
dedarations,  I  am  equally  certain  that  the  people  of  France 
will  f oree  him  to  peac^  if  the  allies  suffer  no  disaster.  Tins  is 
dear,  not  only  from  his  puUic  language^  but  from  every  thing 
that  he  does,  from  the  reporte  drcnlated,  &c.  &e.  (one  of 
which,  by  the  by,  was,  that  Lord  Casdereagh  had  landed  at 
Morhux) ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  allies  can  only  continue 
some  operation  during  the  winter,  till  the  garrisons  behind 
thttn  shall  &11,  and  their  reinforcements  shall  readi  them,  and 
that  they  are  so  connected  as  that  they  cannot  be  beat,  they 
must  attain  their  object. 

*'  I  agree  very  much  with  your  lordship  about  Louis  XVIII., 
in  the  existing  situation  of  affidrs.    But  if  you  cannot  make 
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peaos  mth  Buonaparte  in  the  winter,  we  must  run  at  him  in  die 
apring ;  and  it  would  be  advisable  to  put  one  of  the  Bourbons 
forward  in  that  case/' 

In  conformity  with  these  views,  Lord  WelUngton,  who  may 
jkruly  be  said  to  have  been  the  soul  of  the  great  confederacy 
BOW  in  active  motion  against  the  system  of  Napoleon,  and 
without  whose  inspiring  genius  and  counsels,  the  whole 
would  have  presented  only  an  inert  mass,  which  must  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  well-directed  attack  of  him  who  had  only 
one  rival,  now  made  speedy  preparations  to  resume  the 
offensive,  and  take  the  field,  as  he  expressed  it,  in  style. 
This  also  was  early  in  January  (1814),  when  he  occupied  a 
line  ext^iding  from  Bidart,  on  the  left,  to  Arcangues  and  YSle 
Franque,  the  right  thrown  back  eu  potence  to  Urcuray,  on  the 
load  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  where  head^quarters  were  established. 
While  still  in  cantonments,  telegraphic  stations  were  formed 
among  the  different  divisions,  as  a  precaution  against  surprise, 
and  to  convey  early  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the 
enemy. 

The  French  commander  occupied  a  defensive  position,  with 
his  right  under  Reille,  m  the  entrenched  camp ; ,  the  centre 
under  Drouet,  extending  along  the  right  of  the  Adour,  and 
protecting  the  islands  de  Broc  and  de  Berens ;  his  left  under 
Clausel,  reding  on  the  right  of  the  Bidouse,  from  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Adour  to  St.  Palais ;  and  with  the  cavalry  in 
reserve  covering  the  flank.    Greneral  Harispe  occupied  St.  Jean 
Pied  de  Port  with  a  body  of  irregulars,  and  one  weak  division 
of  troops  of  the  line.    To  support  this  line  on  the  right  of  the 
Pau,  Hastingues  had  been  fortified,  and  the  bridges  on  the 
Bidouse  at  Guiche»  Bidachi,  and  Corne,  were  covered  by 
iites-de^pont.    At  Port  de  Lanne,  likewise,  a  bridge,  protected 
by  strong  works,  had  been  thrown  across  the  Adour,  and 
redoubts  raised  along  the  river.    The  works  of  St.  Jean  Fied 
de  Port  were  strengthened,  as  was  the  town  of  Dax,  which 
served  aa  an  entrepot  for  supplies  and  reinforcements  drawn 
from  the  interior.    It  was  at  this  time,  previous  to  making  the 
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forward  movement,  that  Lord  Wellington  was  visited  at  his 
head-quarters  by  the  Due  d'Angouldme,  who  came  from 
England  attended  by  his  suite.  While  the.^great  commander 
showed  the  prince  all  the  courtesy  and  respect  which  he  felt  to 
be  due  to  the  representative  of  this  unfortunate  house^  he  was 
at  the  same  time  very  cautious  not  to  commit  himself  either  by 
word  or  act,  to  any  decisive  line  of  conduct,  or  to  identify  his 
own  views  and  the  general  cause  with  its  fortunes  or  its  ulti^* 
mate  restoration  to  the  French  throne.  He  was  satisfied  by 
his  appearing  in  the  character  of  a  simple  volunteer,  until  such 
time  as  he  should  be  authorized  by  his  own  and  the  allied 
governments  to  acknowledge  him  in  another  quality.  A 
manifesto  was  nevertheless  issued  from  the  British  head* 
quarters,  addressed  to  the  French  people,  was  very  generally 
circulated,  and  produced  considerable  impression  not  un* 
favourable  to  the  Bourbon  cause. 

The  campaign  of  1814»  the  most  important  of  aIl,-*-6Zcept 
the  last, — ^was  opened  by  some  trifling  skirmishes  between  the 
irregular  troops  of  Mina  and  General  Harispe,  who  drove  back 
the  guerilla  chief  into  the  valley  of  the  Bastan.  It  was  the 
signal  for  active  measures;  and  having  determined  to  dislodge 
tixe  enemy  from  his  line  on  the  Bidouse,  and  the  whole  ground 
on  the  left  of  the  Adour,  the  British  general  directed  the  corps 
of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  to  move  upon  HeUete^  turn  the  enemy's 
left^  and  cut  off  his  communications  with  St  Jean  Pied  de  Port» 
By  this  movement  Mina  instantly  recovered  his  ground, 
Harispe  being  compelled  to  retire  on  St.  Palais,  after  leaving 
ft  garrison  of  1500  men  in  St  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  which  was 
invested  by  the  Spaniards  under  Mina ;  while  Harbpe  took  up 
a  i>osition  on  the  heights  of  La  Montague.  Lord  Wellington 
determined  to  cut  him  off  from  the  bridge  of  St  Pkdais,  with 
fvluch  view  he  directed  the  Spaniards  to  march  on  that  point, 
l^hile  a  British  force  attacked  the  division  in  front 
^  The  French  were  driven  from  the  heights  by  the  2d  division 
in  the  most  gallant  style  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  though 
(hey  frequentiy  rallied^  but  without  success.    This  attack,  with 
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ihe  maich  of  MoriUo  Txpcm  the  enemy's  i^ar,  oompeiled  Hm^^ 
to  a  faaatjr  retareat,  whidi^  by  the  dilatory  movemeiit  of  die 
Spaniards,  he  was  enabled  to  effiecty  without  farther  loss,  across 
the  fiidouse.  He  was  pursoed  however,  the  day  fbUowtng,  by 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  who  crossed  the  river,  and  on  the  I7th  of 
February  found  the  enemy  posted  behind  the  Gave  de  Manleoa 
and  the  Imdge  of  Aniverete,  already  destroyed.  But  no  obsta- 
cles could  daunt  him ;  the  92d  crossed  by  a  ford,  and  attacked 
the  French,  compelling  them  to  pass  the  Gaye  d'Oleron  daring 
the  night,  when  they  subsequently  took  up  a  position  at 
Sauveterre.  Having  thus  rapidly  deared  his  ground.  Lord 
Wellington  resolved  upon  a  bold  general  movement  to  the 
en^ny's  front,  simultaneously  theratening  him  at  different 
points,  where  he  had  concentrated  his  entire  force,  while  the 
gallant  Hill  turned  his  left  by  crossing  the  (3ave  d'Oieron  at 
Villenave.  Never  was  a  grand  movement  executed  with  more 
complete  and  splendid  success.  While  Beresford  drove  the 
French  post  within  the  tite-Jit-pont  of  Peyrehorade,  Sir  Bow- 
land  passed  the  Gave  on  the  24th,  and  Soult  hastily  concen- 
trated his  forces  behind  the  Pan,  leaving  a  small  garrison  for 
the  defence  of  the  works  in  Bayonne. 

It  was  now  that  Lord  Wellington  resolved  to  ]mus  his  left 
wing  across  the  Adour  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  Owing  to  die 
breadth  of  the  river  and  the  strength  of  the  stream,  it  became 
necessary  to  employ  vessels  of  from  20  to  30  tons  burden ;  and 
these  had  already  been  provided.  On  the  morning  of  the  2Sd 
8ir  John  Hope  was  detached  to  drive  in  the  outposts,  and  form 
a  cordon  round  the  town,  both  above  and  below,  on  the  Adoor. 
The  heavy  guns  were  conveyed  to  the  banks  below  the  en- 
trenched camp,  and  were  there  placed  in  battery,  while  the  5th 
division  drove  in  the  French  pickets,  between  tbe  Nive  and  the 
Adour,  compelling  them  to  retire  within  the  entrenched  camp 
on  that  side.  On  the  25th  the  Britbh  commander  vrrote  to 
Bear*admiral  Penrose,  from  Arriverete,  who  was  expected  with 
the  flotilla,  but  who  had  been  prevented  coming  up  the  river  by 
contrary  winds,— « We  passed  the  Gave  d'OIeron  yesterday^ 
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and  sliall  be  oon  the  Gave  de  Faa  thia  afternoon^  I  hope.  I 
hope  likewise  that  yesteiday'a  mikl  weather  will  have  enabled 
the  flotilla  to  enter  the  river. 

^  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  yoa  if  yon  will  let  me  know^  as 
soon  as  yoa  can  form  an  opinion  upon  the  subjeet^  how  far  we 
can  venture  to  use  that  part  of  the  Adoar  which  will  be  below 
our  bridge  as  a  harbour;  whethor  we  can  bring  in  irom  Passages 
the  ships  lying  there  which  have  the  battering  train  on  board; 
and  whether  I  can  venture  to  rdy  on  the  Adour  as  a  harbour 
by  which  to  receive  suppUes^  while  we  shall  be  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  river.''  While  taking  these  excellent  precautions, 
satisfactory  progress  was  made  at  every  point;  the  British 
artillery  opened  fire  upon  an  armed  corvette;  and  notwith- 
standing the  strength  of  the  tides^  600  of  the  guards,  and  two 
oompanies  of  the  60th  rifle  corps  were  conveyed  on  rsfts  to  the 
right  bank. 

The  French  who  had  trusted  to  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
river  that  no  attempt  would  be  made,  advanced  to  attack  the 
detachments  which  had  already  crossed.  General  Stopford, 
who  commanded  them,  instantly  took  measures  to  maintain  his 
ground  till  he  should  receive  support.  He  posted  his  troops 
behind  some  low  sandy  ridges,  their  right  resting  on  the  Adour, 
their  left  on  a  morass,  the  ground  in  the  front  being  flanked  by 
the  artillery.  Some  rocket  men  were  hastily  sent  across  and 
advantageously  stationed  about  the  sandhills.  The  guards 
now  stood  to  the  attack,  which  was  expected  to  be  desperate 
if  not  overwhelming ;  but  fortunately  the  well-directed  discharge 
of  the  rockets  effectually  checked  the  enemy  in  full  career,  and 
did  so  much  execution  that  they  withdrew  hastily  into  the 
town.  The  allies  then  continued  to  cross,  and  by  the  ensuing 
evening  the  whole  of  the  1st  division  occupied  the  right  bank. 

Upon  the  25th  the  squadron,  catdiing  a  fair  wind,  appeared 
oflf  the  mouth  of  the  Adour,  and  although  the  entrance,  owing  to 
the  swell,  was  extremely  difficult  it  was  effected  by  dint  of 
skill  and  perseverance,  and  a  complete  bridge  was  laid  down 
and  completed  before  the  night  of  the  26th.    So  admirably,  in 
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fkot»  was  it  oonstnicted^  that  it  senred  daring  tiie  renudnder  of 
the  war  as  a  direct  communication  for  the  army  between  St» 
Jean  de  Luz  and  Spain^  thus  preventing  the  necessity  of  pass* 
ing  the  rapid  and  swelling  Oaves,  over  which  the  regular 
bridges  had  all  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy. 

The  road  to  Bordeaux  now  lay  open ;  the  enemy  had  aban* 
doned  the  strong  coimtry  in  his  front,  directing  his  march  on 
Orthez ;  proclamations  had  been  issued  by  the  British  general 
to  the  people,  guaranteeing  the  sacredness  both  of  life  and  pro* 
perty,  and  to  the  public  authorities  confirming  them  in  their 
civil  and  commercial  offices,  and  empowering  them  to  arrest 
and  bring  to  justice  the  perpetrators  of  acts  of  plunder  or  out* 
rage  of  any  kind*  At  the  same  time  a  powerful  interest  was 
excited  in  all  the  chief  towns  and  cities  in  favour  of  the  Bour* 
bona.  Under  these  circumstances  Lord  Wellington,  leaving 
the  left  wing  under  Sir  John  Hope  to  press  the  siege  of 
Bttyonne,  and  taking  advantage  of  his  improved  positions, 
resolved  to  press  forward  and  attack  Soult  in  his  newly  en* 
trenched  camp,  near  Orthez.  With  this  view  he  made  a  grand 
and  combined  movement  which  was  executed  with  the  utmost 
intrepidity  and  skill,  and  attended  with  complete  success.  The 
great  leader — ^his  own  best  historian — describes  the  battle  in 
his  despatch  to  Earl  Bathxurst  in  the  following  simple  but  ani* 
mated  language  (St.  Lever,  Ist  of  March,  1814} : 

''  Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  Gave  d'Oleron  was 
effected.  Sir  Rowland  Hill  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  moved 
towards  Orthez  and  the  great  road  leading  from  Sauveterre  to 
that  town ;  and  the  enemy  retired  in  the  night  from  Sauveterre 
across  the  Gave  de  Pau,  and  assembled  their  army  near  Orthez 
on  the  25th,  having  destroyed  all  the  bridges  on  the  river* 

'^  The  right,  and  right  of  the  centre  of  the  army  assembled 
opposite  Orthez,  Lieut.-general  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  with  Lord 
Edward  Somerset's  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  the  Sd  division^ 
under  Lieut-general  Sir  Thomas  Kcton,  were  near  the  de- 
stroyed bridge  of  Bereux;  and  Field-marshal  Sir  William 
Beresford,  with  the  4th  and  7th  divisions,  under  Lieut-general 
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Sir  Lowry  Cute  and  Major-general  Walker^  and  Colonel 
Vivian's  brigade,  towards  the  junction  of  the  Gave  de  Pan  with 
the  Grave  d'Oleron. 

''  The  troops  opposed  to  the  marshal  having  moved  on  the 
25th,  he  crossed  the  Gave  de  Pau  below  the  junction  of  the 
Gave  d'Oleron  on  the  morning  of  the  26thy  and  moved  along 
the  high-road  from  Peyrehorade  towards  Orthez,  on  the 
enemy's  right.  As  he  approached,  Lieut.-general  Sir  Stapleton 
Cotton  crossed  with  the  cavalry;  and  Lieut.«general  Sir 
Thomas  Picton  with  the  3d  division  below  the  bridge  of  Be- 
rense;  and  I  moved  the  6th  and  light  divisions  to  the  same 
point;  and  Lieut.- general  Sir  Rowland  Hill  occupied  the 
heights  opposite  Orthez  and  the  high-road  leading  to 
Sauveterre. 

^'The  6th  and  light  divisions  crossed  in  the  morning  of  the 
27th  at  daylight,  and  we  found  the  enemy  in  a  strong  position 
near  Orthez,  with  his  right  on  a  height  on  the  high-road  to 
Dax,  and  occupying  the  village  of  St.  Boes,  and  his  left  on  the 
heights  above  Orthez  and  that  town^  and  opposing  the  passage 
of  the  river  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill. 

**  The  course  of  the  heights  on  which  the  enemy  had  placed 
his  army  necessarily  retired  his.  centre,  while  the  strength  q( 
the  position  gave  extraordinary  advantages  to  the  flanks. 

'^  I  ordered  Marshal  Sir  William  Beresford  to  turn  and  attack 
the  enemy's  right  with  the  4th  division  under  Lieut.rgeneral 
Sir  Lowry  Cole,  and  the  7th  division  under  Miy<N>general 
Walker,  and  Colonel  Vivian's  brigade  of  cavalry ;  while  Lieut- 
general  Sir  Thomas  Picton  should  move  along  the  great  road 
leading  from  Peyrehorade  to  Orthez,  and  attack  the  heights  on 
which  the  enemy's  centre  and  left  stood,  with  the  3d  and  6th 
divisions  under  Lieut-general  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  supported  by 
Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  with  Lord  Edward  Somerset's  brigade  of 
cavalry*  Major-general  Baron  Charles  Alten,  with  the  light 
division,  kept  the  communication,  and  was  in  reserve  between 
these  two  attacks.    I  likewise  desired  Lieut-general  Sir  Row* 
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land  Hill  to  cross  the  Gave  and  to  tarn  and  attack  tlie  enemy's 
left* 

"  Marshal  Sir  William  Beresford  carried  the  village  of  8t 
Boes  with  the  4th  division  nnder  the  command  of  Lieat.-gene- 
nl  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  by  the  enemy; 
but  the  ground  was  so  narrow  that  the  troops  could  not  deploy 
to  attack  the  heights,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  attempts  of 
Major-general  Ross,  and  Brigadier-general  Vasconcdlo's  Por- 
tuguese brigade ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  turn  them  by  the 
enemy's  right  without  an  excessive  extension  of  our  line. 

^  I  therefore  so  far  altered  the  plan  of  the  action  as  to  order 
the  immediate  advance  of  the  3d  and  6th  divisions,  and  I 
moved  forward  Colonel  Barnard's  brigade  of  the  light  division 
to  attack  the  left  of  the  height  on  which  the  enemy's  right 
stood. 

'^This  attack  led  by  the  52d  regiment  under  Lieut.-colonci 
Colbome,  and  supported  on  their  right  by  Major-general  Bris^ 
bane^  and  Colonel  Keane's  brigades  of  the  3d  division,  and 
by  simultaneous  attacks  on  the  left  by  Major-general  Anson^s 
brigade  of  the  4th  division,  and  on  the  right  by  Lieut-general 
Sir  Thomas  Picton,  with  the  remainder  of  the  3d  division,  and 
the  6th  division,  under  Lieut.-general  Sir  Henry  CUnton,  dis- 
lodged the  enemy  from  the  heights  and  gave  us  the  victory. 

^  In  the  mean  time  Lieut.-general  Sir  Rowland  Hill  had 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Gave  above  Orthez,  and  seeing  the 
state  of  the  action,  he  moved  immediately  with  the  2d  division 
of  infantry,  under  Lieut-genend  Sir  William  Stewart,  and 
Major-general  Fane's  brigade  of  cavalry,  direct  for  the  great 
road  from  Orthez  to  St.  Sever,  thus  keeping  upon  the  enemy's 
left. 

^  The  enemy  retired  at  first  in  admirable  order,  taking  every 
advantage  of  the  numerous  good  positions  which  the  countiy 
afforded  him.  The  losses,  however,  which  he  sustained  in  the 
continued  attacks  of  our  troops,  and  the  danger  with  which  be 
was  threatened  by  Lieut-general  Sir  Rowland  HilFs  move* 
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ment,  soon  accelerated  his  movements,  and  the  retreat  at 
last  became  a  flighty  and  the  troops  were  in  the  utmost 
confasion* 

*^  Lieut-general  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  took  advantage  of  the 
only  opportunity  which  offered  to  charge  with  Major-general 
Lord  Edward  Somerset's  brigade  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sault  de  Navailles.  I  cannot  estimate  the  extent  of  the 
enemy's  loss :  we  have  taken  six  pieces  of  cannon^  and  a  great 
many  prisoners;  the  numbers  I  cannot  at  present  report. 
The  whole  country  is  covered  by  their  dead.  The  army  was 
in  the  utmost  confusion  when  I  last  saw  it  passing  the  heights 
near  Sault  de  Navailles,  and  many  soldiers  had  thrown  away 
their  arms.    The  desertion  has  since  been  immense. 

**We  followed  the  enemy  on  the  following  day  to  this 
place;  and  we  this  day  passed  the  Adour.  Marshal  Sir  William 
Beresford  marched  with  the  light  division  and  Oeneral  Vivian's 
brigade  upon  Mont  de  Marsan,  where  he  has  taken  a  very 
large  magazine  of  provisions.  Lieut.- general  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
has  moved  upon  Aire,  and  the  advanced  posts  of  the  centre  are 
at  Cazer^s. 

*^  The  enemy  are  apparently  retiring  upon  Agen,  and  have 
left  open  the  direct  road  towards  Bordeaux. 

"  While  the  operations,  of  which  I  have  above  given  the 
report,  were  carrying  on  on  the  right  of  the  army,  Lieut.- 
general  Sir  John  Hope,  in  ccmcert  with  Rear-admiral  Penrose, 
availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  which  offered  on  the  2dd  of 
February  to  cross  the  Adour,  below  Bayonne,  and  to  take 
possession  of  both  banks  of  the  river  at  its  mouth.  The 
vessels  destined  to  form  the  bridge  could  not  get  in  till  the 
24th,  when  the  difficult  and,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  danger- 
ous operation  of  bringing  them  in,  was  effected  with  a  degree 
of  gallantry  and  skill  seldom  equalled 

^  The  result  of  the  operations  which  I  have  detailed  to  your 
kordship  is,  that  Bayonne,  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  and 
Navarreins  are  invested;  and  the  army  having  passed  the 
Adour,  are  in  possession  of  all  the  great  communications  across 
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that  river^  after  having  beaten  the  enemy  and  taken  their 
magazines. 

"  I  have  ordered  forward  the  Spanish  troops  under  General 
Frcyre,  and  the  heavy  British  cavalry  and  artiDery,  and  the 
Portuguese  artillery." 

The  effect  of  the  battle  of  Orthez  was  soon  felt  both  in 
France  and  Spain.  In  the  former^  the  reaction  in  favour 
of  peace^  and  against  the  military  system  of  Napoleon, 
received  fresh  impulse;  and  in  the  latter,  the  French  com- 
manders were  compeUed  to  withdraw  the  remaining  garrisons 
from  Llerida,  Meguinenza^  and  Monzon  ;  and  the  troops  were 
afterwards  surrounded  in  the  pass  of  Martorell  on  their  march 
towards  the  French  frontier,  by  a  detachment  from  the  1st 
Spanish,  and  another  from  the  Anglo-Sicilian  corps.  Measures 
were  taken  by  Marshal  Suchet  for  the  immediate  evacuation  of 
Catalonia ;  and^  on  all  sides  the  victory  of  Orthez  produced  a 
moral  impression  which  led  to  other  advantages,  and  produced 
still  more  important  results.  The  following  letter,  as  showing 
the  sentiments  of  Lord  Wellington  at  this  momentous  juncture, 
is  interesting  and  curious.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  (St.  Sever,  4th  of  March,  1814),  and  alludes  to  the 
policy  of  an  open  declaration,  and  the  progress  of  opinion  in 
France :  '^  I  write  just  one  line  to  let  you  know  that  in  pro- 
portion as  we  advance,  I  find  the  sentiment  in  the  country 
still  more  strong  against  the  Buonaparte  dynasty,  and  in 
favour  of  the  Bourbons ;  but  I  am  quite  certain  there  will  be  no 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  people,  if  the  allies  do  not  in 
some  manner  declare  themselves,  or,  at  all  events,  as  long  as 
they  are  negotiating  with  Buonaparte. 

"  Any  declaration  from  us  would,  I  am  convinced,  raise  such 
a  flame  in  the  country  as  would  soon  spread  from  one  end  of 
it  to  the  other,  and  would  infellibly  overturn  him. 

^'  I  cannot  discover  the  poUcy  of  not  hitting  one's  enemy  as 
hard  as  one  can^  and  in  the  most  vulnerable  place.  I  am 
certain  that  he  would  not  so  act  by  us,  if  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. He  would  certainly  overturn  the  British  authority  in 
Ireland  if  it  was  in  his  power. 
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"  The  Due  d'Angouldme  is  going  on  very  quietly,  and  is 
still  incognito ;  and  he  told  M.  Viel  yesterday  that  he  should 
do  nothing  without  my  advice. 

^'  M.  de  Viel  Castel  tells  me  that  the  prince  royal  wishes 
well  to  the  Bourbons,  but  is  desirous  that  their  return  to  the 
government  should  be  the  consequence  of  the  declared  wish  of 
the  people.  He  does  not  say,  however,  how  that  wish  is  to 
be  declared.'^ 

We  discover  in  the  foregoing  statement  ample  evidence  of 
itke  correctness  of  our  previous  opinions,  that  it  was  the  desire  of 
Lord  Wellington  to  negotiate  with  Buonaparte  only  at  the  point 
of  the  sword;  to  "  run  at  him^''  as  he  described  it,  and  '^  strike  him 
in  the  most  vulnerable  place,^^  as  an  implacable  enemy  who  would 
take  the  same  advantage  had  he  it  in  his  power,  and  whom  it 
was  therefore  most  impolitic  to  humble  without  destroying. 
That  this  view  of  the  subject  was  perfectly  just  and  correct, 
taken  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  was  fully  corroborated  by 
the  subsequent  evasion  of  Napoleon  from  Elba;  and  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  clear-sighted  statesman^ 
that  there  could  be  no  safe  alternative,  but  that  of  entering  into 
peace  with  him  as  an  independent  sovereign,  or  pressing  him 
to  the  uttermost  point,  and  making  him  a  prisoner  for  life. 
This  was  at  last  done ;  but  Lord  Wellington  saw  it  from  the 
first,  though  it  escaped  the  acumen  of  so  many  wily  politicians 
.of  the  day !  One  or  other  course  of  policy  it  appears  to  have 
been  his  decided  opinion  should  have  been  pursued;  and  if 
this  opinion  be  creditable  to  his  judgment  and  penetration,  his 
conduct  towards  the  inhabitants  of  France  is  equally  honourable 
to  his  justice  and  humanity. 

^^  I  am  concerned,"  he  wrote  to  the  Spanish  general  Freyre, 
^'  to  have  to  inform  your  excellency  that  I  receive  from  all 
quarters  complaints  of  the  conduct  of  the  troops  under  the 
eommand  of  your  excellency;  and  I  beg  to  draw  your  serious 
attention  to  the  following  observations. 

'^  However  France  may  be  reduced,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  army  which  I  am  enabled  to  lead  into  the  country  is  not 
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sufficiently  strong  to  make  any  progress,  if  the  inhabitants 
should  take  part  in  the  war  against  us.  What  has  occurred  in 
the  last  six  years  in  the  Peninsula  should  be  an  example  to  all 
military  men  on  this  point,  and  should  induce  them  to  take 
especial  care  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  country  which  is 
the  seat  of  war,  by  preserving  the  most  stnct  discipline  among 
the  troops ;  by  mitigating,  as  mudi  as  possible,  the  evils  which 
are  inseparable  from  war;  and  by  that  demeanour  in  the 
officers  in  particular,  towards  the  .inhabitants,  which  will  show 
them  that  they  at  least  do  not  encourage  the  evils  which  they 
suffer  from  the  soldiers,  and  will  afford  the  inhabitants  some 
hope  that  the  evils  will  be  redressed,  and  will  be  of  short 
duration. 

^^  All  soldiers  are  inclined  to  plunder,  and  can  be  prevented 
^  only  by  the  constant  attention  and  exertion  of  the  officers,  and 
I  eamestiy  entreat  you  to  urge  those  of  the  army  under  your 
command,  to  attend  to  these  circumstances.  It  will  be  highly 
disgraceful  to  the  Spanish  army,  if  the  conduct  complained  of 
should  be  continued;  and  I  anxiously  hope  that,  as  I  have 
taken  measures  to  provide  for  the  regular  pay  and  food  of  the 
officers  and  troops,  the  most  energetic  measures  will  be 
adopted  to  prevent  these  constant  complaints." 

Upon  the  7th  of  March,  Marshal  Beresford  was  detached 
with  a  body  of  troops  towards  Langon  with  a  view  of  subse* 
quently  moving  upon  Bordeaux,  taking  care  always  to  observe 
what  passed  in  his  front  along  the  Garonne  and  towards  Agen: 
He  was  also  intrusted  to  establish  there  the  authority  of  the 
army,  and  if  possible  to  acquire  the  navigation  of  the  Garonne^ 
and  the  use  of  the  port  to  the  army.  It  was  part  of  his  mission 
too,  to  sound  the  temper  of  the  people,  to  communicate  with 
the  authorities,  and  circulate  the  different  proclamations  issued 
for  the  civil  government  and  to  enjoin  the  mayor  and  other 
officers  to  discharge  their  usual  duties  or  to  withdraw  from  the 
territory.  While  Lord  Wellington  on  one  hand,  however,  waa 
desirous  of  enlisting  the  inhabitants  on  the  side  of  the  Bour- 
bons, it  is  proper  to  observe  that  he  was  anxious  not  to  com- 
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promise  them  in  the  event  of  the  treaty  of  peace  then  pending, 
being  concluded  with  Buonaparte.  Marshal  Beresford  was  to 
make  it  understood^  '^  that  the  object  of  the  allies  in  the  war, 
and  above  all  in  entering  France  is,  as  is  stated  in  my  prociama* 
tion,  peace  ;  and  that  it  is  well  known  that  the  allies  are  now 
engaged  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Buonaparte. 
That,  however  I  might  be  inclined  to  aid  and  to  support  any 
set  of  people  against  Buonaparte  while  at  war,  I  could  give 
them  no  further  aid  when  peace  should  be  concluded ;  and  I 
beg  the  inhabitants  will  weigh  this  matter  well  before  they  raise 
a  standard  against  the  government  of  Buonaparte  and  involve 
themselves  in  hostilities. 

'^  If,  however,  notwithstanding  this  warning,  the  town  should 
think  proper  to  hoist  the  white  standard,  and  should  proclaim 
Louis  XVIIL,  or  adopt  any  other  measure  of  that  description, 
you  will  not  oppose  them  ;  and  you  will  arrange  with  the 
authorities  the  means  of  drawing,  without  loss  of  time,  for  all 
the  arms,  ammunition,  &c*,  which  are  at  Daz,  which  you  will 
deliver  to  them.^ 

This  was  perfectly  fair,  and  peculiarly  consistent  and  im- 
partial, when  the  political  feelings  of  the  great  man  who  had 
so  much  real  power  at  his  disposal,  are  taken  into  consideration 
It  was,  however,  somewhat  different  with  the  agents  employed 
in  this  delicate  and  rather  difficult  affair,  in  which  they  had  to 
make  distinctions  and  observe  a  forbearance  little  in  unison 
with  their  ardour  in  support  of  the  Bourbon  cause.  A  curious 
scene  ensued,  which  partook  in  some  degree  of  a  tragi-comic 
character,  which  must  have  not  a  little  amused  all  the  beholders 
not  immediately  interested,  or  likely  to  be  compromised  with 
regard  to  the  result.  It  was  indeed  a  puzzling  question  to  pro* 
pound  to  the  good  mayor  and  the  authorities,  and  their  position 
was  at  once  ludicrous  and  awkward.  It  was  a  calculation  of 
chances  or  probabilities,  for  which  their  civil  heads  were  by  no 
means  prepared, — whether  Napoleon  or  the  Bourbons  would 
carry  the  day.  If  they  hoisted  the  white  cockade,  and  the 
emperor  should  succeed  in  making  peace,  where  would  they  find 
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tbemselvea  ?  And  again,  if  they  did  not  hoist  the  vhitie  standsrd, 
when  they  were  now  in  the  presence  of  the  Bouribon's  armed 
iriends  who  hade  them  take  their  choice  without  tiie  least  com- 
pulsion ;  •  •  •  but,  •  • .  and  in  that  monosyllable  die  unhappy 
mayor  and  his  good  corporation  found  themselves  situated  very 
much  like  another  descendant  of  the  long^^ared  body  celebrated 
in  the  fable  of  ^Esop — situated  exactly  half-way  between  two 
haystacks  without  motive  to  decide  a  movement,  and,  like  that 
long-eared  animal^  the  mayor  stuck  fast.  In  fact  he  appeared 
with  his  brethren  before  the  miUtary  deputation  in  the  tricolor, 
and  began  a  most  conciliating  and  pleasant  speech,  when  the 
unlucky  symbol  was  discovered  by  the  audience;  and,  after  a 
few  leading  questions  had  been  put  to  him,  in  true  legal  style 
without  effect,  loud  cries  were  heard  of,  ^  down  with  the 
tricolor ! !"  and  this  being  done,  it  was  only  proper  to  assume 
another  symbol  in  its  place. 

After  this  decided  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons, 
the  reaction  became  more  general,  and  it  was  not  long  bcfooe 
Lord  Wellington  was  enabled  to  observe  that  '^  he  found  every 
disposition  in  the  country  to  declare  for  the  Bourbons,  if  there 
was  any  encouragement  from  us,  or  any  hope  that  we  would 
stand  by  them ;  or  even  if  the  congress  was  no  longer  sitting.^' 
In  fact  Lord  Wellington  saw,  what  the  allies  had  yet  neither 
confidence  nor  discernment  to  see,  that  the  game  was  lost  for 
Napoleon,  and  that  could  the  people  of  France  only  be  at 
"pence,  and  guaranteed  in  their  popular  privileges,  they  cared 
little  respecting  the  name  of  Emperor  or  King. 

General  Hill,  meantime,  upon  approaching  Aire,  found  the 
enemy  strongly  posted  on  a  ridge  of  heights  covering  the  road 
to  the  place.  He  at  once  resolved  upon  an  attack;  the  Shi 
division  under  Sir  WilUam  Stewart,  pressed  forward  by  the  road, 
while  General  de  Costa  with  the  Portuguese  moved  against  the 
centre  of  the  position.  The  latter  gained  possession  of  the 
summit,  but  were  subsequently  thrown  into  disorder,  when  for- 
tunately the  success  of  Stewart  enabled  him  to  send  a  brigade 
under  General  Barnes  to  their  support,  which  by  one  gallant 
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ofaarge  repulsed  the  aasailants,  and  enabled  the  brigade  to  re- 
form.  But  the  French  returned  to  the  attack,  which  they 
maintained  till  the  arrival  of  General  Byng,  when  they  were 
driven  from  every  position  with  the  loss  of  the  town.  A  part 
of  their  force  was  cut  off,  and  retreated  in  confusion  upon 
Pau,  the  rest  fell  back  on  the  right  of  the  Adour,  and  many 
prisoners  were  made. 

Having  been  thus  successively  driven  from  all  his  posi- 
tions, both  at  St.  Sever  and  Aire,  in  this  emergency,  Soult 
adopted  the  bold  and  able  movement,  of  marching  by  the 
course  of  the  Adour  towards  Tarbes,  with  the  object — according 
to  the  most  correct  rule  of  war — of  withdrawing  the  enemy 
from  the  interior,  gaining  time,  and  moreover,  forming,  as  he 
hoped,  a  juncture  with  Suchet  now  approaching  through  the  Py- 
rynees ;  for  he  never  calculated  that  Lord  Wellington  would 
hazard  a  march  on  Bordeaux  and  into  the  heart  of  France  with 
two  such  armies  in  his  rear,  and  a  formidable  place  like  Bay- 
onne  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  He  was  not  aware  of  the 
daring  character,  or  rather  the  depth  of  sound  calculation,  of  the 
conqueror  of  Assaye,  who  here,  as  in  that  action,  saw,  however 
many  the  chances  might  appear  against  him,  that  he  was  proceed- 
ing upon  secure  grounds.  He  accordingly  maintained  the  ad- 
vantages he  had  won,  persevered  in  the  occupation  of  Bordeaux, 
and  wrote  to  Earl  Bathurst,  upon  reaching  Aire,  in  high  spirits* 
*'  Whenever,'^  he  says,  "  the  congress  at  Chatillon  is  broken  up 
we  have  a  fine  royalist  game  in  our  hands  here,  if  the  allies  can 
hold  their  ground  within  the  French  territory,  and  if  I  can,  in 
any  manner,  get  rid  of  M.  Yiel  Castel.  With  strong  profes- 
sions in  favour  of  the  Bourbons,  he  has  contrived  to  circidate  a 
whisper  that  Monsieur  was  not  received  at  the  Imperial  head- 
quarters, and  had  been  desired  to  remain  in  Switzerland  ;  and 
between  the  misfortunes  of  the  allies  and  this  secret,  the  stabi- 
lity of  Napoleon's  throne  seems  to  be  very  sufficiently  provided 
for.  In  the  mean  time  Marshal  Beresford  has  marched  with 
two  divisions  upon  Bordeaux,  and  I  wait  the  result  of  that 
movement)  and  the  arrival  of  my  cavalry  and  cannon 
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^  In  die  mean  time,  however,  if  Suchet  joins  Sonlt  with  his 
whole  force,  we  shall  be  very  weak,  particularly  in  British  troops, 
which  must  be  the  foundation  of  every  thing.  I  can  bring  more 
Spaniards  into  the  field ;  but  I  have  not  the  means  of  maintain*^ 
ing  both  them  and  the  additional  British  and  Portuguese/' 
Necessity  nas  no  law,  however,  and  I  must  bring  them  forward  if 
the  expected  British  and  Portuguese  troops  do  not  soon  arrive. 

Had  the  success  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  at  this  period,  been 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  progress  of  the  campaign  in  the 
souths  the  denouement  of  the  grand  historic  drama  would  already 
have  appeared*  They  had,  however,  committed  some  grievous 
errors,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  extreme  weakness  of  Napo^ 
leon,  added  to  the  treachery  of  some  of  his  generals,  he  must 
have  taken  advantage  of  them  to  hurl  their  colossal  but  ill- 
directed  power  back  upon  the  Rhine.  They  had  entered  France 
in  January,  and  issued  a  manifesto  that  their  sole  object  was 
the  establishment  of  a  general  peace — a  peace,  which  should 
leave  intact  the  extent  of  territory  possessed  by  the  French 
kings  previous  to  the  revolution,  and  they  disavowed  any  inten* 
tion  of  interfering  with  her  form  of  government,  or  dictating 
with  regard  to  her  rulers.  This  was  aimed  at  the  personal  amr* 
liition  of  Napoleon,  who,  it  was  meant  to  be  inferred^  was  op- 
posed to  all  ideas  of  a  permanent  peace,  and  the  policy  adopted 
by  him  gave  but  too  much  countenance  to  the  accusation,  and 
produced  considerable  alienation  from  his  cause.  In  his  address 
to  the  senate,  his  resolution  upon  this  subject  was  openly  de- 
clared; he  declined  to  make  any  popular  concessions  or  appeal 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  people.  He  even  refused  to  make 
a  public  declaration  that  the  country  was  in  danger,  and  with 
an  obstinacy  rather  than  a  greatness  of  soul,  like  that  of  Caesar, 
when  he  exclaimed  *'  Aut  Ccemr^  aut  nihil^'  his  reply  was;, 
'*  Non  jamais  ;  je  neferai  ma  cour  i  la  nation.^' 

The  advice  of  the  legislative  assembly  to  grant  something  like 
a  representative  government,  and  the  security  of  personal  rights, 
in  order  to  call  forth  the  united  spirit  of  the  people  at  so  critical 
a  juncture,  was  spumed  with  an  indignant  reprimand ;  and  with 
the  hope  of  constitutional  liberty,  thus  imceremoniously  dis- 
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missed^  the  last  hold  of  sovereignty  over  the  mass  of  the  people 
jEell  from  his  grasp.  His  sole  resource  lay  in  that  military  fabric 
built  upon  the  illusions  of  national  glory  fast  fading  away ;  and 
it  was  in  vain  that  he  appealed  to  French  honour  and  French 
sacrifices^  when  the  country  was  sinking  under  the  ruins  of 
a  worn-out  system  of  military  aggrandizement.  Though  not 
arrayed  against  him^  the  people  were  as  fatally  passive  under  the 
course  of  events^  and  only  his  small  but  veteran  army — ^the  rem- 
nant of  so  many  he  had  led  to  victory — still  cheerfully  rallied 
round  him  to  the  last.  Having  done  all  he  could  to  reinforce 
his  troops^  while  at  Paris^  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army^  and^  by  his  rapid  movements^  his  prompt  and  able  ma- 
noeuvres,  and  daring  attacks,  he  succeeded  during  some  months 
in  routing  far  superior  forces,  and  holding  combined  nations  at 
bay.  Doubtless,  these  successes,  imder  circumstances  appa- 
rently so  hopeless,  imboldened  him  to  ask  higher  terms ;  they 
blinded  his  judgment  so  that  he  saw  not  the  desperate  position 
in  which  he  stood ;  that  his  affairs  were  wholly  irretrievable ; 
and  his  confidence  in  himself  and  in  the  resources  of  the  nation 
urged  him,  at  Chatillon,  to  claim  limits  and  fortresses  beyond 
the  ancient  frontier-line. 

Although  we  perceive  that  Lord  Wellington  had  moved  both 
strongly  and  warily  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons,  even  while  nego* 
tiations  were  pending  at  Chatillon, — the  allies  had  taken  no 
part  in  supporting  their  pretensions ;  and  it  was  this  course  of 
policy  adopted  by  the  leader  of  the  British  army,  and  tacitly  so 
through  him  by  the  British  government,  which  called  forth  the 
furious  proclamation  against  both,  issued  by  Soult,  and  very 
evidently  dictated  by  Napoleon.  In  this  address  to  the  French 
soldiers,  he  denounces  '^  the  secret  and  underhand  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding as  foul  and  dishonourable,'^  while,  at  the  same  time^ 
there  must  have  been  accredited,  by  the  British  government^ 
an  envoy  at  the  allied  head-quarters,  assisting  at  the  congress 
held  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  treaty  with  Napoleon  as 
Emperor  of  the  French.  "  The  general  exclaims  Soult,  *'  who 
commands  that  army  against  which  we  daily  fight,  has  had  the 
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presumption  to  excite  you  and  your  compatriots  to  revolt  and 
sedition.  He  talks  of  peace  with  the  firebrands  of  civil  war  m 
his  hands.  Thanks  to  him  that  he  has  revealed  his  projects, 
for  henceforth  your  numbers  will  increase  a  hundredfold ;  aU 
those  whom  he  had  seduced  by  false  promises  and  pretensions^ 
will  rally  round  the  imperial  eagles  once  more,  when  they  see 
that  he  is  incapable  of  conducting  the  war  with  loyalty/^ 

Notwithstanding  the  repeated  assurances  given  to  Lord  Wel- 
lington by  the  partisans  of  the  Bourbons^  that  the  French  peo- 
ple were  charmed  and  delighted^ — in  absolute  ecstasies  in  some 
places^  at  the  promises  held  forth  by  the  restoration^-— that  the 
mayor  and  people  of  Bordeaux  had  adopted  the  white  cockade 
with  such  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  and  joy^  though  they  first  went 
forth  with  the  tricolor^ — ^it  was  soon  found  that  the  cause  made 
very  little  progress.  Having  once  assumed  the  royal  colours, 
the  mayor  considered,  that  being  committed,  he  might  as  well 
go  farther,  and  take  the  benefit  of  standing  first  in  the  ranks  of 
the  enthusiastic  restorers  of  their  ancient  line  of  kings.  Dream- 
ing, perhaps,  of  future  prefectships,  he  sent  forth  a  flaming  ma- 
nifesto, in  which  he  extolled  the  virtues  of  the  Bourbons  to  the 
skies,  and  hit  so  hard  at  the  emperor  and  his  government — under 
which  he  was  then  officiating  as  a  public  magistrate,  and,  con- 
sequently, as  the  creature  of  that  government,  was  proclaiming 
himself  a  traitor — that  he  excited  even  the  apprehensions  of  his 
new  party  by  his  excessive  zeal.  "  It  was  not,*'  he  assured  his 
countrymen,  '^to  subject  France  to  a  foreign  yoke,  that  the 
English,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Portuguese,  appeared  upon  the 
soil : — they  had  united  in  the  south,  like  other  nations  in  the 
north,  to  destroy  the  scourge  of  nations,  and  to  put  in  his  place 
a  monarch — ^the  father  of  his  people.  It  was  only  by  means  of 
such  a  blessing  that  the  resentment  of  a  neighbouring  natioD| 
against  which  you  were  armed  by  the  most  perfidious  despotism, 
can  be  averted  from  us." 

The  chief  magistrate  of  Bordeaux  forgot  at  the  moment,  that 
though  truths  are  very  wholesome  and  good  to  be  spoken,  they  are 
not  good  to  be  spoken  atall  times ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  Solomon, 
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at  least,  he  would  have  been  pronounced  guilty— as  he  was  on 
the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba — of  something  more  thaii 
indiscretion.  Lord  Wellington,  who  had  previously  put  hint 
iipon  his  guard,  appears  from  his  letter  to  Earl  Bathurst  (Tarbes, 
20th  March)  to  have  been  much  of  the  same  opinion :  "  Your 
lordship  will  probably  see,  and  will  be  astonished,  at  the  contents 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  mayor  of  Bordeaux  of  the  12th  in* 
stant,  notwithstanding  my  instructions  to  Marshal  Sir  William 
Beresford,  and  the  marshal's  report  to  me  as  communicated  to 
your  lordship  in  my  despatch  of  the  13th, 

^'  I  now  enclose  to  your  lordship  a  copy  of  a  letter,  which 
I  thought  proper  to  write  to  the  Due  d'Angoulfime  on  this 
subject. 

"  I  likewise  enclose  a  Tarbes  newspaper,  in  which  your  lord-* 
ship  will  see  a  proclamation  by  Marshal  Soult,  which  is  not  of 
a  very  pacific  tenour.*' 

The  enemy  had  collected  their  force  at  Conchez  on  the  13thj 
a  movement  which  induced  Lord  Wellington  to  concentrate  hia 
army  in  the  vicinity  of  Aire.  The  various  detachments  which 
had  been  sent  out,  and  the  reserves  of  cavalry  and  artillery 
moving  out  of  Spain,  did  not  join  till  the  I7th ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  Soult,  not  considering  his  position  sufficiently  secure,  re* 
tired  on  the  15th  to  Lemb^ge,  still  maintaining  his  advanced 
posts  towards  Conchez.  "  The  army,*'  writes  Lord  Welling* 
ton  (Tarbes,  20th  March),  *'  marched  on  the  18th,  and  Lieute- 
nant-general Sir  Rowland  Hill  drove  in  the  enemy's  outposts 
upon  Lemb^e.  The  enemy  retired  in  the  night  upon  the 
Bigorre ;  and  on  the  following  day,  the  19th,  held  a  strong  rear- 
guard in  the  vineyards  in  front  of  tiie  town.  Lieutenant-gene* 
ral  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  with  the  third  division,  and  Major- 
general  Bock's  brigade,  made  a  very  handsome  movement  upon 
this  rear-guard,  and  drove  them  through  the  vineyards  and 
town,*  and  the  army  assembled  at  Vic  Bigorre  and  Rabastens* 

*  Lieutenant*colonel  Sturgeon,  of  the  royal  staff  corps,  assistant  quarter- 
master-general, was  killed  in  this  affair.  He  was  an  officer  of  very  superior 
Eierit. 
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^^The  enemy  retired  in  the  night  upon  Tarbes.  We  found 
fhem  this  morning  with  the  advanced  posts  of  their  left  in  the 
town^  and  their  right  upon  the  heights  near  the  windmill  of 
Oleac  Their  centre  and  left  were  retired^  the  latter  being 
upon  the  heights  near  Audos.  We  marched  in  two  columns 
from  Vic  Bigorre  and  Rabastens;  and  I  made  lieutenant- 
general  Sir  Henry  Clinton  turn  and  attack  the  right  with  the 
6th  division  through  the  village  of  Dours ;  while  lieutenant- 
general  Sir  Rowland  Hill  attacked  the  town  by  the  high-road 
from  Vic  Bigorre. 

^'Lieutenant-general  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  movement  was 
very  ably  made,  and  was  completely  successfuL  The  light 
division,  under  Major-general  the  Baron  Alten,  likewise  drove  the 
enemy  from  the  heights  above  Orleix;  and  lieutenant-general 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  having  moved  through  the  town  and  disposed 
his  columns  for  the  attack,  the  enemy  retired  in  all  directions. 
The  enemy's  loss  was  considerable  in  the  attaA  made  by  the 
light  division :  ours  has  not  been  considerable  in  any  of  these 
operations. 

''  Our  troops  are  encamped  this  night  upon  the  Zarret  and 
the  Arroz ;  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Henry  Clinton  with  the  6th 
division,  and  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  widi 
Major-general  Ponsonby's  and  Lord  Edward  Somerset's  bri- 
gades, being  well  advanced  upon  their  right" 

In  consequence  of  these  advantages.  Lord  WelHngton  reached 
Toumay  on  the  21st ;  brought  his  troops  well  forward  towards 
the  Garonne,  and  prepared  for  another  advance  on  the  morrow* 
In  giving  instructions  to  Lieutenant-general  the  Earl  of  Dal- 
housie,  stationed  near  Bordeaux,  he  affords  us  also  the 
following  interesting  information  regarding  the  progress  of 
passing  events.  '^  Twenty  leagues  is  too  far  for  you  to  extend 
the  7th  division,  although  I  do  not  credit  the  accounts  of  the 
enemy's  force  opposite  to  you*  They  have  numbers,  certainly^ 
but  not  of  the  kind  that  you  have  to  apprehend^  if  you  do  not 
extend  your  force. 

**I  have  written  to  the  admiral  again,  and  have  informed 
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Iiiin  of  the  state  of  the  fort  of  Gave.  When  you  have  the  fleet 
in  the  river^  and  the  more  quick  and  easy  communication  by 
water,  you  may  do  what  you  please* 

^^I  will  desire  Sir  Robert  Kennedy  to  leave  Mr.  Ogilvie 
with  you. 

'^I  beg  you  will  tell  the  mayor  that  till  I  can  get  so  forward 
as  to  protect  the  navigation  of  the  Garonne^  it  is  obvious  that  I 
cannot  accomplish  any  objects  of  his  application.  He  should 
bave  considered  this  matter  before  he  prochdmed  Louis  XV IIl.'^ 

And  it  is  thus  that  every  traitor,  wearing  the  insignia  of  office 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  existing  government,  who  allows 
himself  to  be  seduced  from,  or  threatened  out  of  his  duty,  de- 
serves to  be  spoken  of  even  by  the  party  under  whose  supposed 
influence  he  was  tempted  to  swallow  the  bait  held  out  to  him, 
**  You  will  do  well,*'  continues  his  lordship, "  to  keep  your  troops 
as  clear  of  the  town,  and  as  collected  as  possible.  If  you  cannot 
get  them  under  cover  in  a  suburb,  or  in  some  pUice  in  which  they 
are  well  connected,  put  them  in  camp  if  the  weather  is  at  all 
favourable.  I  mention  this,  because  if  the  mayor's  account  be 
true,  there  will,  most  probably,  be  a  counter-revolution  in  the 
town,  unless  I  should  get  on  much  faster  than  I  believe  I  shall; 
or  unless  the  town  should  be  relieved  by  the  navy  entering  the 
river,  which  I  do  not  think  they  wiQ.   This  is  between  ourselves. 

'*  Your  answer  to  the  Due  d'AngoulSme  was  qtdte  correct. 
Prevent  riot  if  you  can,  but  you  are  not  strong  enough  to 
master  the  town  of  Bordeaux;  and,  therefore,  do  not  attempt 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  they  can  do  you  no  harm,  if  yon  do 
not  extend  yourself  too  much,  and  you  are  not  in  the  midst  of 
them. 

'^  You  shall  hear  from  me  constantly.  Any  news  from  the 
interior  will  be  most  acceptable. 

^I  do  not  exactly  know  where  the  partisans  are  tiiat  the 
mayor  describes.  We  have  got  the  better  of  those  about 
Roquefort  &c.,  and  if  you  will  write  to  Colonel  Campbell  at 
Roquefort,  he  will,  1  dare  say,  put  down  this  party  that  annoys 
the  town  of  Bordeaux.    But  I  beg  that  you  will  talk  to  the 
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Due  d'AngouISme  on  this  subject,  and  point  out  to  bim  tbat  ibe 
existence  of  these  partisans,  and  the  necessity  of  employing  our 
troops  to  get  the  better  of  them,  shows  either  that  the  spirit  of 
the  country  is  against  bim,  or  that  there  is  very  little  authority 
in  his  partisans  in  the  country. 

^^I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  let  me  know 
whether  there  are  any  symptoms  of  insurrection  in  La  Vend^ 
or  elsewhere.^ 

It  is  clear  from  these  statements  that  the  grand  ebullition  of 
loyalty  and  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons^  so  much 
insisted  upon,  was  a  mere  made-up  affair,  to  try  the  force  of 
example,  and  how  far  the  French  people  would  bear  the  yoke 
of  their  former  oppressors.  It  is  not  less  evident  that  the 
British  commander  was  somewhat  premature  in  his  effortsj 
however  cautious,  to  serve  them ;  that  he  was  at  first  deceived 
by  the  representations  made  to  him  by  interested  agents  in  the 
service  of  the  prince,  and  misled,  likewise,  by  the  calmness  and 
apparent  submission  of  the  French  people-^  which,  he  was  led  to 
infer,  might  arise  from  attachment  to  the  old  dynasty,  but  which 
was  really  necessity,  and  a  desire  of  not  being  implicated  in  the 
fatal  consequences  of  immediate  resistance.  But  these  are 
mere  trifles. 

On  the  22d  Lord  Wellington  wrote  to  the  Honourable  Sir 
H.  Wdlesley,  the  British  envoy :— "I  heard  at  Tarbes  the  other 
day,  that  the  king  had  passed  Toulouse  on  his  return  to  Spain. 
I  have  not  this  report  from  Toulouse,  but  the  persons  who 
reported  it  appeared  to  know.  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  Buona- 
parte has  been  terribly  beaten  in  an  action  fought  near  Laon 
with  the  Prussians,  on  the  9th  and  10th.  Some  say  that  he 
has  retired  to  Orleans." 

Lord  Wellington  was  at  this  time  exceedingly  indignant  at 
the  conduct  of  some  of  the  British  troops,  who  had  not  only 
plundered  the  viDages  and  rifled  the  people^  but  committed 
other  excesses  which  might  very  naturally  create  a  general 
spirit  of  resistance,  not  easily  to  be  repressed.  It  was,  there- 
fore^ no  less  politic  than  humane  in  Lord  Wellington^  to  meet 
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tiie  evil  promptly  and  to  put  it  down^  as  he  did  with  the  strong 
hand.  He  subjected  the  offending  parties  to  the  rules  of  the 
service^  enforced  restoration  of  the  property,  and  payment  for 
tlie  articles  of  consumption.  Few  commanders  would,  in  like 
drcumstances,  have  done  half  so  much,  but  he  was,  fortunately 
for  the  countries  in  which  he  conducted  the  war,  one  of  a  very 
few. 

"  The  enemy,"  he  writes  (Earl  Bathurst,  Samatan,  25th  of 
March),  '^  continued  his  retreat  after  the  affair  near  Tarbes  on 
the  20th,  during  the  night  and  following  days,  and  arrived  yes- 
terday at  Toulouse.  Their  troops  have  marched  with  such  cele- 
rity, that  excepting  the  advanced  guard  of  the  cavalry,  attached 
to  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  corps,  under  Major* 
general  Fane,  who  attacked  the  enemy's  rear-guard  at  St, 
Gaudens,  our  troops  have  never  been  able  to  come  up  with 
them. 

^^  The  left  and  centre  of  the  army  are  within  two  leagues  of 
Toulouse,  on  the  roads  leading  from  Auch  and  this  place.  The 
right,  under  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  are  on  the 
road  from  St.  Gaudens,  at  a  greater  distance,  but  they  will  be 
up  to-morrow. 

''  I 'have  no  very  recent  report  firom  Bordeaux,  and  do  not 
know  whether  the  squadron  has  yet  arrived  off  the  Garonne/' 

As  he  advanced  into  the  interior,  the  British  commander 
found  that  his  operations  were  impeded  instead  of  being  ex- 
tended, from  the  circumstance  of  the  Due  d'AngouI£me  having 
accompanied  the  allied  army,  and  the  part  which  the  British 
agents  had  undoubtedly  taken  in  exciting  the  people  agaifial 
the  existing  government.  His  correspondence  with  the  Duke 
upon  this  subject,  is  interesting  and  curious.  When  it  was  as- 
certained that  the  French  would  not  rise  against  Napoleon^ 
although  supported  by  a  powerful  and  victorious  army,  it  be- 
came the  policy  of  the  British  general,  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment, to  disclaim  their  premature  connexion  with  the  cause  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  like  the  allies  in  the  north,  to  hold  the 
question  in  abeyance,  while  they  assumed  the  merit  of  nego- 
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tittting  with  Napoleon  as  an  independent  sovereign— ^lot  a  fitHs 
flattering  to  the  spirit  of  the  French  people;  while  they  ei»» 
deavoured  to  throw  npon  him,  personally^  the  odiiim  of  reftuH 
ing  toi  enter  into  a  just  and  honourable  peace*  Doubtless  they* 
had  tbe  same  object  in  view  as  the  allies  in  the  south  and  the 
Bourbons  themselves^ — the  restoration  of  the  ancient  mo- 
narchy;  but  this  design  was  masked  by  a  Machiavellian  policy, 
which  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  south  was^  in  £ibct^  calcu- 
Isted — Hfoi  to  promote^  but  to^  betray.  With  that  imprudenos 
and  infatuation — so  marked  a  feature  in  their  character— 4li* 
Beorbonsy  dazzled  with  the  prospect  before  liiem^  roshed  at; 
once  in  taedias  ru,  and  too  weak  and  vain  to  estimate  the 
deq>cr  policy  at  work,  weie  eager  to  identify  the  British, 
govemmeni  and  the  army  with  their  cause.  There  was  no 
want  of  zeal  on  either  side;  the  only  consideration  was  witla 
regard  to  the  surest  means.  The  experiment  was  tried>  and 
ftiled.  The  poor  mayor  of  Bordeaux^  upon  the  principle  in 
such  cases  of  fiat  experimeniutn,  was  adected  in  the  recent 
expedition^  as  a  test  of  tifte  ancient  loyalty  of  the  French^ 
but  it  soon  appeared  that  this  delusion  was  weaker  than  the 
^ry  of  Napoleon,  and  had^  in  truths  vanished. 

^I  am  mudi  concerned'^  (Seysaes  29th  of  Mareb,  1814) 
^'to  find  that  the  statement  whidi  I  had  repeatedly  the  honoor 
of  making  to  your  Royal  Highness,  of  the  principles  on  which 
I  was  determined  to  act,  in  regard  to  the  cause  <tf  your  Royal 
Higfaness's  fiunily  in  France,  had  made  so  little  impression  on. 
your  Boyal  Highnesses  mind,  as  that  your  Royal  Highness 
did  not  perceive,  till  you  had  read  my  letter  of  the  l6th,  that 
the  proclamation  of  the  mayor  of  Bordeaux  was  not  consistent 
witii  what  I  had  declared  to  your  Royal  Highness.  Tlua 
offcomstance  renders  caution,  on  my  part,  more  than  ever 
necessary.  I  am  not  acting  as  an  individual ;  I  am  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  and  the  coufidentisl  agent  of  three  independent 
nations  ;  and  supposing  that,  as  an  individual,  I  could  subndt 
to  have  my  views  and  intentions,  in  such  a  case, 
as  the  general  of  the  allied  army,  I  cannot. 
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^I  enclose  to  your  Boyal  Highness  die  copy  of  a  paper 
gWen^  I  believe^  by  your  Roysl  Highness  to  Lieatenant-general 
the  Eail  of  Dalhousie,  which  shows  the  consequences  of  thesef 
misrepresentations.  I  occapied  Bordeaux  with  a  detachmeat 
el  the  army  in  the  course  of  my  operations,  and  certain  persons 
in  die  city  of  Bordeaux,  cofUrary  to  my  advke  and  opimoHf 
thought  proper  to  proclaim  King  Louis  XVIII.  These  per* 
sons  have  made  no  exertions  whatever;  they  haife  not  subeeribed 
a  shiUii^  for  the  support  of  the  cause,  and  they  hare  not  nnsed 
a  single  solder;  and  then,  becasse  I  do  not  extend  the  posts  of 
the  army  under  my  oonraiand,  beyond  what  I  titonk  pnqper  andl 
conrenient,  and  their  properties  and  families  are  exposed,  not 
on  accoimt  o£  their  exertaons  in  the  cause,  tor  they  have  made 
nmie,  but  on  account  of  tiieir  |Mrematuie  dedaration,  contrary 
to  my  advioe, — I  am  to  be  bkmed,  and,  in  a  manner,  called  to 
account* 

^^My  experience  of  revohitianary  wars  taught  me  what  I  had 
to  expect,  and  induced  me  to  warn  your  Royal  Highness  not 
to  be  in  a  hurry* 

''  I  beg  your  Royal  Highness  to  tell  the  writer  of  this  paper^ 
and  all  such  persons,  tiiat  no  power  on  earth  AaH  induce  me  to 
depart  firom  what  I  conceire  to  be  my  duty  towaitls  the 
sovereigns  whom  I  am  serving,  and  that  I  will  not  ink  even 
a  company  of  infantry  to  save  properties  and  fiunilies,  placed 
in  a  state  o£  danger,  contrary  to  my  advice  and  o|»nion. 

^'In  reply  to  your  Royal  Highness's  letter  of  the24lli  instaat^ 
and  upon  the  whole  of  this  subject,  I  have  to  stste  Aat  I 
eamestty  hope  your  Roj^  Highness  will  shape  your  con-- 
dnct,  and  your  Royal  Highness's  counsellors  will  advise  you  to 
draw  your  proclamations  and  declarations  in  such  a  manner^ 
as  that  I  may  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  dedaring  by  pro-* 
clamation  what  my  opinions  and  principles  have  invariably 
been,  and  what  I  have  repeatedly  dedared  to  your  Royid 
Highness 

''It  is  not  in  my  power,  under  existmg  circamstances,  to 
make  your  Royal  Highness  the  advance  of  money  you  desire  ; 
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and^  indeed^  after  what  has  past,  I  doubt  whether  I  do  not 
exceed  the  line  of  my  duty,  in  affording  your  cause  any  coun- 
tenance or  support  whatever.  In  answer  to  the  note  enclosed 
by  your  Royal  Highness,  drawn  by  your  Royal  Highness's 
council  in  the  name  of  your  Royal  Highness,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  written  in  the  same  erroneous  view  as  the  proclamation 
of  the  mayor  of  Bordeaux. 

''The  object  of  the  note  is  to  show  that  I  am  bound  to 
support  the  operations  of  your  Royal  Highness's  government 
by  the  military  power  of  the  army,  because  your  Royal  High- 
ness entered  the  country  with  the  army,  and  I  have  been  the 
passive  spectator  of  the  declaration  of  a  part  of  the  city  of 
Bordeaux  in  favour  of  your  Royal  Highness's  family.  If  I  am 
to  be  bound  by  such  means  to  employ  the  army  in  this  manner, 
it  is  still  more  incumbent  upon  me  than  it  was  before,  to  be 
cautious  as  to  the  degree  of  encouragement  (and,  to  speak 
plainly,  permission)  I  shall  give  to  the  measures  taken  by  your 
Royal  Highness's  adherents,  to  induce  tlie  people  in  any  district 
occupied  by  the  army,  to  declare  in  your  Royal  Highness's 
fiftvour. 

''  I  must  say,  also,  that  it  is  a  curious  demand  to  make  upon 
me,  who,  in  any  light,  can  only  be  considered  as  an  ally,  to 
fiimish  troops  to  support  the  operations  of  your  Royal  High- 
ness's civil  government;  when  I  ought  to  have  a  right  to  expect 
military  assistance  from  your  Royal  Highness  against  the 
common  enemy.'' 

This  statement  conveys  sufficient  evidence  of  the  hopeless 
condition  of  the  Bourbon  cause  per  se^  and  placed  upon  its  own 
merits ;  for  if  the  country  had  been  inclined  to  rise  en  masse, 
there  could  have  been  no  division  of  opinion,  and  his  Royal 
Highness  would  have  expected  a  very  different  kind  of  letter. 
It  showed  that  there  could  be  no  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
except  by  force  of  arms ;  and  Lord  Wellington,  however  well 
inclined,  was  by  no  means  powerful  enough  to  undertake  a  cru- 
sade of  this  kind.  But  the  presence  of  the  Duke,  and  the 
Bordeaux  afiiEdr,  led  it  to  be  generally  supposed,  as  was  also 
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averred  in  Soult's  proclamation^  that  he  had  already  entered 
upon  it,  and  hence  those  warm  reclamations  addressed  to  his 
Royal  Highness  on  the  ground  of  his  imprudent  measures. 
"  It  appears  plainly/'  says  his  lordship,  "  by  these  papers,  that 
it  was  generally  understood  throughout  the  country  that  the 
allies  were  pledged  to  give  protection  to  those  who  should 
declare  in  favour  of  your  Royal  Highnesses  family,  an  under- 
standing directly  inconsistent  with  the  fact,  and  which  I  must 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  setting  right. 

^^  I  am  not  able  to  do  much  to  forward  your  Royal  Highness's 
views,  and  am  very  desirous  of  doing  nothing  to  injure  them ; 
and  I  wish  to  leave  to  your  Royal  Highness  to  determine  the 
mode  in  which  the  truth  shall  be  made  known,  as  it  must  be 
made  known  to  the  public.  I  must  inform  your  Royal  High- 
ness, however,  that  if  I  am  not  acquainted  in  ten  days  that 
some  mode  has  been  adopted  by  your  Royal  Highness  of  con- 
tradicting the  objectionable  parts  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
mayor  of  Bordeaux,  I  must  publicly  contradict  them  myself.'^ 

Lord  Wellington  saw  the  policy  of  taking  high  ground,  assum- 
ing a  firm  tone,  and  in  fact,  of  holding  aloof  from  all  counte- 
nance and  protection  of  the  now  obnoxious  cause.  The  general 
impression  to  the  contrary  had  already  done  much  harm,  not  only 
in  a  moral,  but  in  a  military  point  of  view ;  and  instead  of  assist- 
ing the  Bourbons  served  to  concentrate  and  rally  the  power  of 
Napoleon.  The  progress  of  the  allied  army  was  beset  with 
difficulties  which  were  increasing  every  day,  with  the  prospect 
of  Soult's  army  being  soon  reinforced  by  the  addition  of  the 
garrisons  from  Spain. 

**  We  have  not  been  able  yet,'*  wrote  the  British  general  (to 
Sir  John  Hope,  Seysses,  1st  of  April),  ^'  to  get  across  the  Ga- 
ronne. I  yesterday  sent  Hill  across  that  river,  and  up  the 
Ani^  to  the  bridge  of  Cintegabelle,  but  the  roads  from  thence 
are  so  bad  that  it  is  impossible  to  use  them,  and  I  have  brought 
him  back," 

From  the  general  aspect  and  appearance  of  the  war,  indeed, 
at  this  juncture,  we  are  justified  in  the  supposition  that  had  not 
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Napoleon^  fay  a  masterly  bat  ill-timed  movement — for  wUch  lie 
was  also  too  weak— ^lirown  himself  &r  into  the  rear  of  llie 
alfies^  which  permitted  them  to  make  a  dash  at  the  capital  and 
decide liie  campaign^  the  allies,  both  in  the  north  and  in  the  socith 
would  hare  become  involved  in  serkras  diflfeolties;,  and  then  the 
whole  mifitary  power,  as  well  as  the  pei^le,  woidd  ha^e  sai^ 
ported  the  effnts  of  the  Emperor,  had  he  been  able  for  a  littb 
while  to  protract  £be  war.  The  difficulties  to  which  we  allude  wil 
be  more  clearly  seen  both  al^  and  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Wellington  at  Tonkmse,  when  the  military,  no  less  than  ihe 
popular  spirit,  seemed  to  rise  equal  to  the  emorgeney,  «id 
would  most  assuredly  have  continued  to  ertend*     Bat  Iheve 
was  not  time;  as  Ihe  crisis  of  Napoleonls&te  approadied,thevB 
arose  (as  may  often  be  observed  on  fhe  birth  of  widden  and 
nsomentotts  changes)  all  kinds  of  strange  and  wiU  rumours^ 
which  seem  to  prepare  men's  minds  while  they  hold  them  in 
strange  and  painfol  suspense.    Nothing  was  too  eatiawagant  to 
be  dtculated,  and  even  believed.    In  a  letter  to  CSofcndl  Ban- 
bury of  (he  same  date.  Lord  Wellington  aays,  ''Ton  are  qmte 
lig^  to  pot  no  luth  in  reports  from  Ik  oonrt  of  nance,  lliete 
an  mom  Sdse  sepoits  in  Franee  than  even  in  Spain.    In  hdt^ 
between  the  government  and  those  who  detest  the  gomnnMBi^ 
liiere  is  no  troth  in  IVance.    I  hara  been  told  twenty  timmM 
Hmt  Buonaparte  was  dead,  that  he  had  died  of  a  wonnd,  was 
poisoned,  waa  dead  of  the  gravel,  &e.  &&,  that  the  oongaeas 
was  diaaoliKed,  that  there  was  an  iiMMrr<»fiM^  j^  La  Vend^e^  m 
Brittany,  Src.  &C.,  the  whole  being  hbieJ' 

The  prevalence  of  these  rumours  arose,  howew,  as  we  haw 
stated,  not  altogether  ftom  there  being  no  truth  in  Fbanee,  but 
from  €he  natnre  of  passing  events ;  and  with  rqjard  to  tbs  oor- 
seetness  of  the  following  opinion,  it  will  be  aaiEcient  to  artrttnrc 
Ihe  snidbority  of  sabsequent  transactions,  namely  Ihe  twine 
AxTDed  restoiiAion  of  the  Bourix)ns,  who  were  tariee  ^^rpi^^ft^  by 
the  free  and  almost  imanimous  voice  of  the  French  people  whin 
flie  different  armies  of  occupation  were  withdiawn^  and  Ifaey 
«eased  to  be  overawed.    Bat  it  is  no  reproach  to  Lord  Wellii^;- 
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ton  tibat  he  should  not  possess  infaUible  judgment  or  that  h^ 
usual  penetration  should  be  at  fault  upon  a  subject  like  this. 

"  As  to  the  Bourbon  party,"  he  observes,  ^^  I  have  no  heuta- 
tion  in  saying,  that  if  the  allies  wero  to  declare  for  the  Bour- 
bons the  whole  country  would  be  with  them.  The  most  anxious 
for  their  restoration,  however,  craignent  diaUemati  la  corics 
and  do  not  like  to  move  unless  cepfcain  of  powerful  protectoon. 
This  is  the  real  cause  of  ike  pioclamation  of  tiie  mayor  of  Bor- 
deaux, wUch  I  ahall  make  him  and  the  Dae  d'AngoulSme  co»- 
iiadict,  or  I  will  contradict  it  myaeV  in  a  proclamadon;  let  Ite 
consequenees  be  what  they  may.  I  will  send  the  secretary  of 
state,  by  this  opportunity,  ooptes  of  some  more  papers  on  this 
flabject,  if  I  can  get  them  copied  in  tame,  as  I  apprehend  this 
pnodamation  will  create  a  good  deal  erf  discussion* 

^Sir  Thomas  Graham  is  very  unfortunate.  However,  night 
attacks  upon  good  troc^s  are  seldom  aneoesafuL^'* 

The  enemy  upon  the  approach  of  the  allied  troops  on  the  2Sdi 
JAitant,  retired  into  Toulouse.  They  had  fortified  the  suburb 
4n  the  left  of  the  Qaronne  as  a  tke-^^ont^  winch  they  oeen* 
pied  in  considerable  force ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  army  was 
an  the  town,  or  immediatdy  bdiind  it.  A  he»vy  faH  of  fain 
and  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  moontains  had  increased  di^ 
awdl  of  the  river,  and  rendered  the  current  so  rapid  as  to  fros- 
tote  every  attempt  to  lay  a  bridge  below  the  towsEu  Sir  Bow- 
land  Hill  received  orders  to  cross  the  Oaronoe,  above  4jie 
Arru^;ey  and  manned  upon  CSnt^d!>e]le  where  there  was  a 
Jbridge  over  the  latter  liver.  But  the  roads  on  the  right  of  the 
Axri^ge  were  found  ao  completely  destroyed  as  to  render  it 
iaipraeticable  to  manoeuvre  the  army  on  that  side  of  Toulouse. 
4G(eneral  Hill  was  tiberefore  eompeBed  to  return;  but  tlie 
passage  was  e£fected  in  a  few  days — ^when  the  Sd,  4th,  and  Mh 
divisions  of  infantry,  and  Major-genend  Lord  Edward  Somer- 
set's^ MqoP'geneFal  Poaaonby's,  and  Colonel  Viidan's  brigades 
of  cavalry  oossed.    The  enemy  continued  in  and  about  Tou- 

*  Hie  attack  opon  Bergen-op-Zoom. 
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loose^  and  made  no  movement  either  agunst  Sir  Rowland  HiU^ 
who  remained  opposite  the  suburb  on  the  left  baok,  or  the 
coips  thrown  over  to  the  right  of  the  river  on  the  4tii, 

'^  The  town  of  Toulouse  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  bj 
the  canal  of  Languedoc  and  the  Garonne.  On  the  left  of  that 
river  the  suburb  (as  before  stated)  which  the  enemy  had  forti- 
fied with  strong  fieldworks  in  front  of  the  anaent  wall,  formed 
a  good  tite^de-pont.  They  had  likewise  formed  a  teie^e^-porU  at 
each  bridge  of  the  canal  which  was  besides  defended  by  the  fire, 
in  some  places,  of  musketry,  and  in  all  of  artillery  from  the 
ancient  wall  of  the  town.  Beyond  the  canal  to  the  eastw;ard} 
and  between  that  and  the  river  Ers,  is  a  height  which  ex- 
tends as  far  as  Montandran,  and  over  which  pass. all  the 
approaches  to  the  canal  and  town  from  the  eastward  which  it 
defends,  and  the  enemy  in  addition  to  the  tiies-de-pont  on  the 
bridges  of  the  canal,  had  fortified  this  height  with  five  redoubts, 
connected  by  lines  of  entrenchments,  and  had,  with  extiuordi- 
nary  diligence,  made  every  preparation  for  defence.  They  had 
likewise  broken  all  the  bridges  over  the  Ers  within  our  reach, 
by  which  the  right  of  their  position  could  be  approached.  The 
roads,  however,  from  the  Arri^ge  to  Toulouse,  being,  imprac- 
^cable  for  cavalry  or  artillery,  and  nearly  so  for  infiintry,  as 
reported  in  my  despatch  to  your  lordship  of  the  1st  inst. ;  I 
had  no  alternative  excepting  to  attack  the  enemy  in  this  for- 
midable position. 

^'  It  was  necessary  to  move  the  pontoon  bridge  higher  up  the 
Ghironne,  in  order  to  shorten  the  communication  with  Lieut.- 
general  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  corps,  as  soon  as  the  Spanish  corps 
had  passed,  and  this  operation  was  not  effected  till  so  late 
an  hour  on  the  9th,  as  to  induce  me  to  defer  the  attack  till  the 
following  morning. 

^'  The  plan  according  to  which  I  determined  to  attack  the 
enemy,  was  for  Marshal  Sir  William  Beresford,  who  was  on  the 
right  of  the  Ers  with  the  4th  and  6th  divisions,  to  cross  that 
river  at  the  bridge  of  Croix  d'Orade,  to  gain  possession  of 
Montbknc,  and  to  march  up  the  left  of  the  Ers,  to  turn  the 
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enemy's  right,  while  Lieut.-general  Don  Manoel  Freyre,  with 
the  Spanish  corps  under  his  command^  supported  by  the  Bri- 
tish cavalry,  should  attack  the  front.  Lieut-general  Sir  Staple- 
ton  Cotton  was  to  follow  the  marshal's  movement,  with  Major- 
general  Lord  Edward  Somerset's  brigade  of  hussars;  and 
Colonel  Vivian's  brigade  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Arentschildty  was  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  eneoay's 
cavalry  on  both  banks  of  the  £rs  beyond  our  left. 

^^  The  3d  and  light  divisions,  under  the  command  of  Lieut- 
general  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  and  Major-general  Charles  Baron 
Alten,  and  the  brigade  of  German  cavalry,  were  to  observe  the 
enemy  on  the  lower  part  of  the  canal,  and  to  draw  their  atten- 
tion to  that  quarter  by  threatening  the  tites-de^portt,  while 
Lieut-general  Sir  Rowland  Hill  was  to  do  the  same  on  the 
suburb  on  the  left  of  the  Garonne. 

'*  Marshal  Sir  William  Beresford  crossed  the  Ers,  and  formed 
his  corps  in  three  columns  of  lines,  in  the  village  of  Croix 
d'Orade,  the  4th  division  leading,  with  which  he  immediately 
carried  Montblanc.  He  then  moved  up  the  Ers  in  the  same 
order,  over  most  difficult  ground,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
enemy's  fortified  position;  and  as  soon  as  he  reached  the 
point  at  which  he  turned  it,  he  formed  his  lines  and  moved  to 
the  attack.  During  these  operations  Lieut-general  Don 
Manuel  Freyre  moved  along  the  left  of  the  Ers  to  the  front  of 
Croix  d'Orade,  where  he  formed  his  corps  in  two  lines,  with  a 
reserve  on  a  height  in  front  of  the  left  of  the  enemy's  position, 
on  which  height  the  Portuguese  artillery  was  placed;  an 
Major-general  Ponsonby's  brigade  of  cavalry  in  the  rear. 

^As  soon  as  formed,  and  that  it  was  seen  that  Marshal 
Sir  William  Beresford  was  ready,  Lieut-general  Don  Manuel 
Freyre  moved  forward  to  the  attack.  The  troops  marched  in 
good  order  under  a  very  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery, 
and  showed  great  spirit,  the  general  and  all  his  staff  being  at 
their  head ;  and  the  two  lines  were  soon  lodged  under  some 
banks  immediately  under  the  enemy's  entrenchments ;  the  re- 
serve, and  Portuguese  artillery,  and  British  cavalry  continuing 
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«D  the  height  on  which  the  troops  had  first  formed.  13ie 
enemy,  however,  repulsed  the  movemeiit  of  the  right  of  Geneni 
Freyre's  line  ronnd  their  left  flank,  and  haviiig  followed  ap 
tlieir  success,  and  turned  our  x^;fat  by  both  sides  of  the  h^jjk- 
road  leading  from  Toulouse  to  Croix  d'Onide,  they  soon  ooia- 
pelled  the  whole  corps  to  retire.  It  gave  me  great  satirfaction 
to  see  that,  akhaugh  tiiey  suffered  considerably  in  retiring,  the 
troops  rallied  again  as  soon  as  the  fight  division,  wfaidi  was  t»- 
mediately  <m  their  right,  moved  up,  and  I  camot  sufficiently 
applaud  the  exertions  of  Lieut-geneiBl  Don  Manned  Freyn^ 
the  officers  of  the  staff  of  the  4th  Spanish  army,  and  of  the 
officers  of  the  general  atafl^  to  rally  and  form  them  again. 

^  lieat-general  Mendiabal,  who  was  in  llie  field  as  a  volao- 
teer.  General  Espdeta,  and  several  officers  of  Ae  ataf^  and 
chiefs  of  corps,  were  wounded  upon  this  occasion ;  but  Geacnl 
Mendizabal  coatinaed  in  (he  field.  The  rc^gtment  it  Tirmdorts 
de  Caniahria  nnder  tbe  command  of  Colonel  Leon  de  Sediia, 
kept  its  position  under  the  enemy's  enfamidiments  untiL  I 
<»dered  it  to  retire. 

^^  In  the  mean  time.  Marshal  Sir  Wiliiam  Betesford,  widi  dm 
'4th  division  under  the  command  of  LieuL-general  Sir  Lawtj 
Cole,  and  the  6th  division  under  the  command  of  Lieat«-geneeal 
Sir  Henry  Qinton,  attached  and  carried  the  heights  on  the 
enemy's  right,  and  the  redoubt  which  oovened  and  prateeted 
that  flank;  and  he  lodged  &oae  tro<^  on  die  same  height widi 
the  enemy ;  who  were  however  still  in  possession  of  foor  sa- 
doubts,  and  of  liie  entrenchments  and  fortified  houses. 

'^The  badness  of  the  roads  had  induced  the  Marshal  to  leanc 
iiis  artillery  in  the  village  of  Mbntblanc ;  and  some  time  elapsed 
before  it  could  be  brouj^  to  him,  and  before  Liettt.-genfiral 
Don  Manuel  Freyre's  corps  oould  be  reformed  and  biM^bt 
back  to  the  attack.  As  soon  as  this  was  effscted,  &e  marshal 
continued  his  movement  along  the  ridge,  and  carried,  with 
€reneral  P&ck^s  brigade  of  die  €th  diviuon,  the  two  prindiMl 
redoubts  and  fortified  houses  in  the  enemy's  oentie.  llie 
enemy  made  a  desperate  effort  firom  the  canal  to  regain  these 
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redoabts^  but  Aey  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss ;  aswl 
the  6th  division  continuing  its  movements  along  €be  ridge  <£ 
the  height,  awl  the  Spanish  troops  ecmtinmng  a  corresponding 
BM>TemeDt  upon  the  fronts  the  efteny  were  driren  from  Ae  two 
redoubts  and  entrenchments  on  tiie  left;  and  tiie  whole  range 
of  heights  were  in  our  possession*  We  did  not  gain  this  advan- 
tage,  howeTer,  without  severe  loss,  particularly  in  tiie  brave  6tii 
division*  Iiettt.-c(donel  CJoghlan,  cf  the  61sty  an  officer  of 
great  mmt  and  promise^  was  unfoitnnately  kiUed  in  the  attaak 
of  the  heights.  Major-general  Ptek  was  wounded,  but  was 
enabled  to  remain  on  the  field ;  and  Colonel  Douglas  of  Ae  8II1 
Portuguese  regiment  lost  his  kg;  and  I  am  aficsid  that  I  diall 
be  deprived  for  a  considerable  time  of  his  asaatanoe.  The 
dfith^  42d^  61sty  and  79th^  lost  considerable  aambers,  and  were 
liq^hly  distinguished  throughout  the  day. 

^I  cannot  snfficiendy  applaud  the  abifity  and  conduct  of 
3(arshal  Sir  William  Beresfard,  throughout  the  opeiatioBs  of 
ihe  day;  nor  that  of  Lieut^generab  Sir  Lowiy  Cole  and  SKr 
Henry  Clinton;  Major-generals  Pack  and  Lambert^  and  the 
4aroops  under  thdr  command.  Marshal  Sir  WiOiam  Beresford 
particularly  reports  the  good  conduct  of  Biigadier-generBl 
D'Urbani  the  quartermaster-genend,  and  General  Brito  Mo- 
sanho^  the  Adjutant-general  to  the  Portuguese  army. 

''The  ^thdivision,  although  reposed  on  their  march  along 
die  enemy'sfront  to  a  galling  fire^  were  not  so  xaoch engaged  aa 
Ae  6iik,  and  did  not  suffer  so  much ;  but  they  conducted  themr 
mIvcs  with  their  usual  gallantry. 

^I  had  ako  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
liei^-general  Don  Manuel  Freyre;  Ijieut.-general  Don  G^ 
hnel  Mendiaabal;  Mariscal  de  Campo  Den  Pedro  B4rcenas; 
Brigadier-general  Don  J.  de  Eapeleta;  Mariscal  de  Campo 
Don  A.  Garces  de  MargiUa,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Staffs  Don  £• 
S.  SalvadcH*;  and  the  officers  of  the  staff  of  the  4th  army.  The 
officers  and  troops  conducted  themselves  well  in  all  the  attacks 
which  they  made  subsequent  to  their  being  re*formed.    The 
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ground  not  having  admitted  of  the  operations  of  the  cavaby, 
they  had  no  opportanity  of  charging* 

*'  While  the  operations  above  detailed  were  going  on^  on  the 
left  of  the  anny^  Lieut-general  Sir  Rowland  Hill  drove  the 
enemy  from  their  exterior  works  in  the  suburb,  on  the  left  of 
the  Garonne,  within  the  ancient  wall.  Lieut-general  Sir 
Thomas  Picton  likewise,  with  the  Sd  division,  drove  the  enemy 
within  the  teie-Je-pont  on  the  bridge  of  the  canal  nearest  to  the 
Garonne ;  but  the  troops  having  made  an  effort  to  carry  it  they 
were  repulsed,  and  some  loss  was  sustained.  Major-general 
Brisbane  was  wounded,  but  I  hope  not  so  as  to  deprive  me  for 
any  length  of  time  of  his  assistance ;  and  Lieut.-colonel  Forbes^ 
of  the  45th,  an  officer  of  great  merit,  was  killed. 

^'  The  army  being  thus  established  on  three  sides  of  Toulouse, 
I  immediately  detached  our  light  cavalry  to  cut  off  the  commu- 
nication by  the  only  road  practicable  for  carriages  which  re- 
mained to  the  enemy,  till  I  should  be  enabled  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  establish  the  troops  between  the  canal  and  the 
Garonne. 

*'The  enemy,  however,  retired  last  night,  leaving  in  our 
hands  General  Harispe,  General  Baurot,  General  St  Hildre, 
and  1600  prisoners.''^ 

We  have  purposely  given  Lord  Wellington's  account  of  this 
sanguinary  battle,  in  order  to  bear  as  closely  as  possible  upon 
the  question  so  long  discussed,  and  the  conflicting  statements 
which  have  appeared  from  national  and  military  writers  upon 
the  subject  We  must  judge  of  victory  by  its  results;  the 
advantages  evidently  remained  with  the  allies,  and  though  won 
at  a  fearful  sacrifice,  and  though  it  appeared  to  be  a  lost  battie 
at  one  period  of  the  day,  the  fall  of  Toulouse  is  a  decistve 
argument,  followed  as  it  was  by  the  retreat  of  the  enemy. 

•  Despatch  to  Earl  Bathurst,  Toulouse,  12th  of  April,  1814. 
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CHAPTER   VIIL 
(1814  to  1816.) 

StatemeDts  of  French  militaiy  writen— CkHnpamtive  lottee*— GorrectDesB  of 
the  British  retonis — ^Progress  of  the  Bourbon  cause— Attack  and  battle  of 
Toulouse — iDtelligence  of  the  fall  of  Paris — Restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
— Character  of  the  new  government — The  Duke  of  Wellington  repairs  to 
Paris — His  senrices — Is  called  to  Madrid — Puts  down  popular  and  military 
insurrection— Consolidates  the  throne  of  Ferdinand — Retnms  to  Parifr-^ 
Appointed  Ambassador  Extraordinaiy — ^Able  advocacy  of  Slave  Abolition 
— Difficulties  of  the  question — His  excellent  views  and  opinions — Congress 
of  Vienna — Discontent  in  France — The  Duke  repairs  to  Vienna — Political 
discnssions — Escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba — Advice  and  conduct  of  the 
Duke—His  position  and  influence  manifested— preparations  forwar-«able 
measures — Defence  of  Belgium — Battle  of  Quartre  Bras — of  Waterloo- 
Skilful  dispositions  —Defeat  and  flight  of  Napoleon. 

In  the  numerous  accounts  published  by  the  general  officers 
of  France  relative  to  the  campaign  of  1814;  and  in  particular 
those  of  Foy  and  Vaudoncourt^  not  including  some  more  recent 
writers^  like  M.  Choumara,  there  is  a  systematic  effort,  and 
many  plausible  and  ingenious  arguments  are  advanced,  to  prove 
that  the  statements  as  to  the  great  victories  and  the  compara* 
tively  small  losses  of  the  allies,  are  extremely  exaggerated,  and 
often  unfounded*  That  there  is  some  reason  for  these  counter^ 
statements,  and  substantial  ground  upon  which  to  form  a 
different  estimate,  will  hardly  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has 
read  and  examined  with  impartiality  the  entire  history  of  this 
campaign ;  but  it  will  be  found  equally  true  that  the  partial  re- 
presentations are  not  carried  to  the  extent  which  the  French 
military  historians  would  lead  us  to  believe.  Thus  in  perusing 
the  account  of  the  battle  of  Toulouse  by  General  Guillaume 
de  Vaudoncourt,  the  details  are  so  opposed,  and  the  contrast 
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so  striking^  after  perusing  the  British  vriters>  that  the  reader 
might  well  believe  they  are  describing  two  different  battles  f^ 
and  the  sole  resource  he  has  left  is  to  conclude  that  in  the  two 
extreme  assertions^  produced  by  national  prejudice^  the  truth  if 
to  be  found  in  any  part,  will  most  probably  be  detected  about 
halfway  after  cutting  down  both  to  a  just  medium.  It  will  be 
found  much  the  same  in  regard  to  the  victories  claimed  as  to 
the  losses  relatively  sustained  upon  both  sides.  And  first  for 
example  as  relates  to  the  victory  claimed  by  the  French^  it  is 
endeat  firom  Lord  WelUngton'a  own  despatch,  that  the  allien 
were  repulsed  with  loss,  upon  liuee  important  points ;  and  that 
the  enemy  ^'  having  followed  up  their  success,  and  turned  our 
right  by  botk  sides  of  the  higb-road  leading  from  Toulouse  to 
Croix  d^Ofade,.  they  wooa  compdled  the  whole  corps  to  zetiie.'' 
So  far  did  it  appear  like  that  of  Marengo^  '^a  battle  lost^"  diat 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  at  the  risk  of  great  personal 
exposure,  that  he  succeeded,  like  Napoleon,  in  rallying  the  dis- 
ordered troops*  At  this  time  Soult  having  succeeded  in  repuls-* 
ing  the  attacks  of  the  allies,  might  feirly  be  said  to  have  gained 
the  victory  had  the  afiair  for  only  that  day  terminated  there; 
but  it  did  not  terminate  there,  and  it  would  be  mere  quibUing 
to  maintain  that  having  succeeded  in  repelling  their  attacks  and 
in  causing  the  allies  prodigious  loss — consequences  alwq^ 
considered  to  constkote  defeat ;  it  became  die  policy  of  Souk 
to  rest  satisfied  with  these  advantages,  to  husband  hia  strei^tb 
and  fall  back  upon  his  resources,  knowing  well  according  to^ 
his  military  partisans,  that  a  few  more  such  victories  would 
cripple  the  allies  in  such  a  manner  that  they  would  find  it 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  advance^ — and  what  must  have 
been  their  retreat  through  a  warlike  population,  and  a  coontry^ 
like  France,  if  once  Fortune  set  her  bice  against  them  ? 

This  sort  of  reasoning  is  very  inconsequent,  for  in  military 
as  in  all  other  history  we  must  abide  by  facts  and  by  results  ;. 
and  after  all  is  granted  to  the  French  writers  with  reference  to 
possible  or  probable  events,   and  to  their  daim  of  victwy 

♦  L*Hi8toire  des  Campagnef  de  1814  ct  1815,  toI.  Hi.,  p.  128. 
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gained  up  to  m  certmi  hour  on  the  day  of  trial,  yet  if  the  battle 
be  oontmned  upon  tlie  same  day,  we  a«e  to  veeollect  with  the 
Roman  adage,  that  ^fiais  eormiat  opts^  or,  in  other  worda, 
wliidi  be&igerent  occnpies  the  ground  in  dispute  at  the  dose  of 
the  fight*  As  regards,  likewise,  the  argument  of  comparatiye 
loss,  akhough  it  were  proved  to  be  greater  on  the  part  of  the 
allies  than  upon  the  French,  that  fanct  cannot  be  allowed  ta 
challenge  the  claim  to  Tictory  of  that  party  who  takes  up  the 
ground  previously  occupied  by  the  foe.  ^  In  tfie  aocompBsh- 
ment  of  this  object  by  the  allies,^  it  is  observed  by  General 
ChnUaume  de  Taudoncomrt— we  give  his  statement  in  an  Eng- 
lish version, — ^the  loss  of  the  affies  has  been  estimated  at 
4S58  men,  according  to  the  offidal  British  reports.  But  we^ 
who  are  aware  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  plan  of  modifyxng- 
his  statements  as  to  losses,  and  who  had  more  correct  data 
upon  which  to  form  a  true  estimate,  we  place  the  amount  at  na 
lower  figure  than  10,000  men.  It  is  ridiculous  to  make  the 
woiid  believe  that  the  British  army  lost  more  than  their  allies^ 
and  that  the  attacks  upon  La  Pojade,  and  upon  the  Grate  of 
Muret,  had  not  cost  the  Spaniards  above  some  1700  men/^ 

In  ad£tion  to  what  we  have  already  stated,  it  is  argued  in 
reply  by  English  historians  of  the  war,  that  a  victory  ought  not 
to  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of  comparative  loss ;  but  that 
even  granting  that  to  be  the  case,  tiie  victory  upon  this  occasion 
would  still  be  awarded  to  the  allies.  It  is  concluded  by  them 
that  no  mistake  can  exist  relative  to  the  British  statements  of 
the  allied  loss,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  well  known  &ct  that  after 
every  battie,  the  casualties  are  collected,  in  returns  by  the 
sergeants  of  companies,  under  the  direction  of  and  signed  by 
the  officers  commanding  them,  accounting  for  all  the  men  of 
eadi  company  thus  become  non-effective,  absent,  or  present. 
The  regimental  returns  made  from  those  of  companies,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  brigades  and  divisions  are  transmitted  to  head- 
quarters, and  from  them  the  general  return  is  made  out  and 

a  Ai  Manfaal  Geneial  Bercsford  did  after  his  yictoiy  of  Albueia^— £ik 
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rigned  bf  tlie  adjotsnt-feiienl^  and  laid  before  Ae  genenl  eom- 
manding  the  forces.  They  are  tranamitted  to  the  aecretaiy  of 
state,  and  published  in  the  ^  London  Gaaette,^  recapitoladng 
the  loss  of  eadi  battalion.  No  oflBoer  in  command  of  a  Britiah 
anny  could  rentore  to  garble  or  alter  a  return.  The  loss  so  re- 
tamed  conld  never  have  been  nnder  the  actual  loss,  the  officers 
and  sddiers  being  interested,  as  their  claims  to  pensions  and 
rewards  depend  upon  thdr  names  bcmgindaded  in  the  returns. 

Now  unless  we  are  to  suppose  diat  there  existed  a  strange 
coUnaion  on  the  part  of  the  official  authorities  in  connezioii 
with  the  government  to  adopt  a  system  of  ftlse  retoms,  for  the 
sake  of  magnifying  the  exploits  of  the  allied  army, — a  diimera 
which  seenu  to  have  got  possession  of  the  heads  of  some 
▼ery  able  French  writers, — ^it  will  be  admitted  by  all  impartial 
judges,  that  this  supposition  must  share  the  fate  of  the  claim  to 
the  victory  of  Toulouse,  and  of  other  victories,  which  we  are 
seriously  assured  were  not  British  but  French  victories ;  and  a 
clever  writer,  M.  Choumara,  was  even  recentiy  so  possessed 
with  this  one  idea,  in  spite  of  the  authority  of  history,  and  even 
dates  and  fiu;ts,  that  his  enthusiasm  influenced  other  writers, 
and  raised  a  ferment  of  discussion  which  not  all  the  contro- 
versial labours  and  varied  authorities  brought  forward  by  the 
European  journals  and  reviews  have  been  able  to  allay. 

It  would  be  useless  to  interrupt  a  narrative  of  events  for  the 
sake  of  pursuing  further  a  subject  so  involved  in  difficulties  and 
contradictions  according  to  the  views  of  different  writers ;  and^ 
at  the  same  time,  one  so  very  capable  of  being  distorted,  and 
made  to  assume  any  aspect,  and  any  change  of  colours,  according 
to  the  light  in  which  it  is  viewed,  and  in  so  far  almost  resem- 
bling the  interminable  dispute  of  the  travellers  as  to  the  true 
colour  of  the  chameleon. — Enough  that  the  event  awarded  the 
victory  to  the  British  commander,  the  enemy  having  abandoned 
their  strong  redoubts  upon  the  heights,  passed  the  canal,  and 
entered  the  city,  while  the  banners  of  the  allies  were  seen  waving 
from  the  summit  of  the  conquered  ground,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  inhabitants  who  had  viewed  the  battie  from  the  walls,  and 
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witneasieid  the  desperate  efforts  of  Soult,  first  to  maintttn  axid 
then  recover  his  positions. 

There  was  now  only  one  road  open  to  the  French  for  retreat; 
that  across  the  Garonne  was  cut  off  by  Sir  Rowknd  Hill^  who 
was  already  in  possession  of  the  exterior  works  in  front  of  the 
suburbs  of  St.  Cyprian^  and  guarded  that  bank  of  the  river  in 
force*  The  one  through  Toulouse  being  still  open,  it  was  secured 
by  30,000  of  the  French  entering  that  city,  and  Souh,  to  the 
great  alarm  of  the  inhabitants,  made  hasty  arrangements  for  its 
defence.    He  soon,  however,  changed  his  plan  if  he  ever  se- 
riously  entertained  it,  although  it  was  then  stated,  that  upon 
being  summoned  to  surrender,  he  declared  that  he  would  sooner 
bury  himself  under  the  ruins  of  the  place.     He  might  say  so, 
but  was  really  too  well  aware  of  his  own  position  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  inhabitants ;  and  perceiving  at  the  same  time 
the  able  dispositions  of  Lord  Wellington  to  surround  him,  be 
withdrew  from  the  city  on  the  night  of  the  12th,  took  the  road 
to  YiUe-Franche,  and  on  the  following  day  fell  back  upon  Caatel* 
naudry.    The  allied  army  entered  Toulouse,  amidst  the  acda** 
mations  of  the  people — doubtless  so  far  sincere  as  they  had  been 
spared  the  losses  and  sufferings  of  a  besieged  city.    The  white 
flag  was,  of  course,  hoisted ;  shouts  of  '^  Vive  le  RoiP*  accord- 
ing to  custom,  rent  the  air,  and  Lord  Wellington  was^  in  truth, 
hailed  as  a  liberator — from  a  large  French  army  and  a  san- 
guinary storming;  but  we  must  remember  that  they  were  the 
same  people  who  welcomed  back  Napoleon  with  cries  of  ^'  Viw 
fEmpereurP'  within  another  twelvemonth. 

Affairs,  moreover,  had  almost  reached  a  climax ;  they  were  not 
now  in  the  predicament  of  the  mayor  of  Bordeaux,  but  might 
safely  venture  to  proclaim  Louis  XVIII.  under  the  powerful 
protection  of  the  allied  armies. ,  Ni^oleon  was  no  longer  a  mo- 
narch ;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  he  had  already  abdi- 
cated his  crown  at  the  time  when  this  fierce  and  sanguinary  con- 
flict raged,  and  even  that  had  common  despatch  been  used,  in- 
telligence might  have  been  conveyed  which  would  have  saved 
such  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  human  life. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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The  importaat  tidinga  arrived^  at  last^  by  means  of  two  oSh 
cers,  one  of  each  nation^  and  were  instantly  commnnieated  to 
Soulty  who  is  said  to  have  at  first  demnrred,  refusing  his  adhe- 
sion to  the  new  government  till  he  should  farther  have  ascer- 
tained the  position  of  affairs.  He  proposed  only  to  suspend 
hostilities,  but  to  this  Liord  Wellington  very  properly  refused  to 
c<Kisent ;  and  began  to  put  his  army  in  motion  and  followuphis 
successes  so  long  as  his  adversary  should  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  provisional  government. 

But  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  account  of  transactions  like 
these  in  the  words  of  the  great  actor  in  this  momentous  dramsy 
so  rapidly  approachii^  its  eventful  close.  ^'  Upon  my  entrance 
inlso  Toulouse  on  the  12th  instant,*  I  ftmnd  the  statues  of  ^Bao- 
naparte  overturned,  and  the  white  Aag  flying,  and  every  body 
wearing  the  white  cockade.  The  Adfmni  of  the  mayor^  the 
mayor  having  retired  with  the  French^  addressed  me  in  the 
terms  enclosed^  to  which  I  replied  as  in  the  tenns  likewise 
enclosed. 

^'  In  the  afternoon  Colonel  Cooke,  of  the  service  of  his  Bri- 
tannic Migesty,  and  Colonel  St.  Simon,  of  the  French  service, 
arrived  £rom  Paris^  the  former  charged  by  his  Britannic  Ma* 
jesty's  minister  with  the  King  of  Prussia^  and  the  latter  by  the 
Provisional  Government  of  France,  to  make  Marshal  Soult  and 
me  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs  at  FwxiBy  when  they  left 
it  at  midni^t  on  the  7th. 

^'  It  appeals  by  the  reports  which  these  officers  have  made, 
and  by  various  documents  whidi  they  produced,  that  the  allies 
having  entered  P^tfis  on  the  Blst  of  March,  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander shortly  afterward  issued  a  proclamation,  stating  that  the 
allies  would  never  make  peace  with  Napoleon  or  his  dynastf  • 

'^  The  senate  met  shortly  aftenvards,  and  ^>pointed  five  per- 
sons,  of  whom  the  Prince  de  Ben^ent  was  one,  to  be  the  pro- 
visional government  of  France.    They  then  declared,  for  certain 

•  The  kst  of  the  great  baUles  of  the  PeniBsala  was  fought  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, the  10th  of  April. 
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motives  alleged,  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  bad  forfeited  the 
government. 

'*The  provisional  government  were  directed  to  prepare  a  con- 
stitution to  be  submitted  to  the  senate^  which  has  been  approved, 
under  which  Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier  XVIII.  is  acknowledged 
king  of  the  French/* 

In  the  mean  time  Marshal  Marmont,  on  the  3d  of  April, 
quitted  Napoleon  with  his  army  composed  of  10^000  men.  It 
appears  that  other  generals  did  the  same. 

'^  Marshal  Ney  and  Caulincourt,  having  prevailed  upon  Na« 
poleon  to  abdicate,  had  endeavoured  to  induce  the  allies  to  con** 
sent  to  the  establishment  of  the  government  in  his  son,  certain 
of  the  marshals  being  r^ents,  which  was  refused ;  and  it  ap« 
pears  that  they  have  all  declared  their  adherence  to  the  provi- 
sional government ;  Napoleon  and  his  family  having  been  pro* 
vided  for,  by  a  pension  of  six  millions  of  livres  and  an  establish- 
ment in  the  island  of  Elba.  I  enclose  your  excellency  a 
proclamation  which  I  have  issued,  which  contains  some  of  the 
documents  regarding  these  important  events. 

^  Marshal  Soult  has  not  yet  declared  his  adhesion  to  f^e 
provisional  government.  As  soon  as  he  shall  do  so,  I  propose 
to  agree  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities.*'^ 

The  allies  accordingly  advanced,  upon  which  Marshal  Soult 
formally  recognised  the  provisional  government  of  France; 
a  line  of  demarcation  was  established  between  tiie  armies,  and 
all  hostilities  ceased.  The  contests  had  in  the  mean  time  been 
continued  in  other  quarters.  Towards  Bordeaux,  Lord  Dal* 
housie  crossed  the  Dordogne  (4th  of  April)  and  attacked  Gene- 
ral L'Huillier  near  Etauliers,  whom  he  found  posted  on  a  com« 
mon  in  front  of  the  village,  and  the  woods  on  either  flank 
occupied  by  light  infantry.  The  enemy  were  diarged  and  gave 
way  retiring  through  Etauliers,  and  leaving  their  scattered  par* 
ties  without  protection.    About  thirty  officers,  and  more  than 

•  To  his  Eioellency  the  Minister  at  War,  Madrid ;  Toulouse^  14th  of 
April,  i814. 

y  2 
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300  men  were  made  prisoners  in  this  affair  by  the  British.  In 
the  siege  of  Bayonne  also,  severe  and  unnecessary  loss  was 
sustained  some  time  after  the  capitulation  entered  into  at  Paris. 
On  the  morning  of  the  14th  a  spirited  sortie  was  made  from 
the  entrenched  camp  in  front  of  the  citadel,  on  the  position  of 
the  allies  at  St.  Etienne.  Major-general  Hay,  commanding 
officer  of  the  outposts,  fell  in  this  engagement,  and  the  allies 
were  driven  with  loss  from  the  village.  The  pickets  of  the 
centre  were  also  compelled  to  retire  till  the  support  came  up 
to  their  assistance,  when  the  enemy  was  immediately  charged, 
and  the  line  of  posts  reoccupied  as  before.  Major-general  Stop- 
ford  was  wounded  and  the  command  of  the  brigade  devolved 
upon  Colonel  Guise.  The  loss  of  the  allies,  however,  amounted 
to  800  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

It  was  towards  midnight  that  Lieutenant-general  Sir  John 
Hope  was  taken.  This  gallant  officer,  in  bringing  up  some 
troops  to  the  support  of  the  pickets,  came  unexpectedly,  in  the 
dark,  on  a  party  of  the  enemy ;  his  horse  was  shot  dead  and  fell 
upon  him,  and,  not  being  able  to  disengage  himself,  he  vr^ 
instantly  taken  prisoner,  besides  being  wounded  in  two  places. 
But  the  enemy  gained  no  one  advantage  by  this  night  attack, 
and  their  loss  exceeded  900  men.  The  conduct  of  the  French 
governor  upon  this  occasion  was  as  inexplicable  as  it  was  dis- 
graceful ;  for  the  works  had  not  even  commenced ;  neither  guns 
nor  stores  had  arrived  upon  the  ground,  and  General  Thouvenot 
had  been  aware  of  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  for  upwards  of 
twenty-four  hours.  It  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground 
of  incredulity  on  one  hand,  or  excessive  confidence  in  the  for- 
tunes of  Napoleon — the  same  desperate  and  reckless  effort  as 
had  been  made  and  so  often  repeated  by  his  imperial  master 
from  overweening  faith  in  his  past  successes,  and  an  opinion  that, 
like  his  old  guard,  he  had  become  invincible.  Notwithstanding 
the  splendid  talents,  which  to  the  last  he  evinced,  the  fallen  em- 
peror had  been  seriously  worsted  at  Arcis  sur  Aube  on  the  20tli 
of  March,  and  he  could  scarcely  muster  an  army  of  70,000,  and 
being  unable  to  oppose  the  allied  masses  in  front,  he  operated  with 
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equal  skill  and  daring  upon  their  rear.    This  movement  was 
made  on  the  22d,  three  days  after  the  congress  at  Chatillon  had 
broken  up,  and  after  the  French  minister  had  returned  with 
the  ultimatum.     Instead  of  embracing  it  with  the  spirit  of  a 
wise  and  fallen  man,  he  made  that  fatal  march  on  Vitry  and  St. 
Dizier,  exclaiming  with  his  customary  taunt,  which  showed  how 
cheap  he  held  the  ability  of  his  opponents ;  '^  I  shall  be  at 
Vienna  after  all  before  they  reach  Paris/^    They  followed  his 
march  only  with  cavalry ;  and  it  was  then  the  real  character 
and  resolution  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  inspired  the  allies 
with  the  grand  design  of  dashing  at  the  capital,  and  ending  the 
war  at  a  blow.     They  marched  direct  from  Chalon,  driving 
Marmont  and  Mortier  before  them ;  and  on  the  29th,  Paris  was 
invested  on  the  northern  side.    After  a  sharp  action,  the  allies 
established  themselves  on  the  heights  of  Belle  Vue,  and  Joseph 
Buonaparte  having  subsequently  laid  down  his  command,  Paris 
surrendered  by  capitulation.    Upon  the  same  evening  the  bar- 
riers were  placed  in  possession  of  the  allies,  and  the  French 
troops  retired  with  their  artillery  and  all  their  baggage.    The 
allied  sovereigns  entered  Paris  the  next  day. 

The  sudden  advance  upon  the  capital  was  not  discovered  by 
Napoleon  till  the  26th,  and  then  only  by  an  affair  of  posts  with 
the  troops  that  followed  his  route.  Owing  to  the  occupation 
of  Vitry  by  the  Prussians,  he  was  compelled  to  traverse  up- 
wards of  fifty  leagues  before  he  could  reach  Paris ;  nor  was  it 
till  the  31st,  when  within  ten  miles,  that  he  heard  of  its  sur- 
render and  occupation  by  the  allies.  His  speed  had  out- 
stripped that  of  his  army ;  he  hurried  back  to  Fontainbleau^ 
and  collected  all  the  troops  he  could  upon  that  point.  When 
rejoined  by  bis  army,  and  prepared  on  the  3d  of  April  to 
march  upon  Paris,  he  was  met  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  passed 
only  the  day  before,  according  to  which,  the  allied  powers 
having  refused  to  treat  with  him,  he  was  no  longer  recognised 
as  the  ruler  of  France ;  it  had  pronounced  his  formal  deposition. 
It  was  impossible  to  offer  further  resistance ;  both  the  army 
and  the  nation  were  absolved  from  their  allegiance ;  the  gene- 
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nl  officers^  like  the  civil  functionaries,  had  no  more  ezistenee 
as  rq;arded  him ;  and,  without  a  rallying-point,  his  empire  fell 
from  his  grasp.  The  little  island  of  Elba,  as  an  independent 
sovereignty ;  a  select  band  of  faithful  friends ;  a  small  body  of 
veteran  troops ;  a  fixed  annual  income ;  were  all  that  remained 
to  the  subjugator  of  nations,  and  the  hero  of  so  many  fights-— 
as  to  a  state-prisoner — by  the  unanimous  resolution  of  Ae 
allies.  Thus  did  the  fate  of  this  ^'  mighty  victor,  mighty  lordP 
at  once  the  terror  and  the  scourge  of  Europe,  appear,  vain 
hope!  to  be  finally  decided;  and  Great  Britain,  and  her  tri* 
umphant  general,  ^^facili  princeps  suorum/^  assumed  that 
proud  and  enviable  position  in  the  allied  councils,  which  the 
immense  sacrifices  of  the  one,  and  the  untiring  efforts  and 
brilliant  achievements  of  the  other,  so  well  deserved  to  occupy, 
and  which  they  were  destined  to  raise  to  a  yet  higher  point. 

Before  entering,  however,  upon  this  new  and  interesting 
epoch  of  Lord  Wellington's  life,  it  will  be  desirable  to  recur  to 
the  close  of  the  military  occurrences  which  took  place  in  Spain, 
and  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  to  the  throne.  The  force  of 
the  enemy  in  Catalonia  had  been  gradually  diminished^  oonfr- 
pefled  to  hold  itself  wholly  upon  the  defensive,  and  had  scarcely 
operated  as  a  diversion  even  in  favour  of  Soult^  for  which  it 
was  doubtless  placed  in  so  exposed  a  situation  by  Napoleon. 
As  early  as  January  the  r^ency  and  the  Cortes  entered  tiie 
capital,  when  they  were  received  by  the  people  with  every 
demonstration  of  gratitude  and  respect.  The  repeated  attempts 
made  by  the  French  emperor  to  engage  Spain  in  a  separate 
peace  having  fEoled,  he  had  no  other  resource  but  to  place  the 
king  at  unconditional  liberty,  in  the  hope  of  satisfying  the 
government,  and  awakening  their  zeal  in  the  allied  cause.  The 
new  monarch  set  out  from  Valen^ay  on  the  13th  of  March^ 
proceeded  by  Perpignan,  and  reached  Oerona  on  the  24di. 
Thence  he  despatched  a  letter  to  the  regency,  containing  the 
most  satisfactory  assurances  that  he  would  do  all  tiiat  lay  in 
his  power  to  promote  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
and  expressive  of  his  extreme  joy  at  finding  himself  once 
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more  in  his  native  land,  sorrounded  by  an  army  and  a  people 
who  had  made  exertions  and  sacrifices  so  great  in  support  of 
the  altar  and  the  throne. 

Having  thus  announced  his  arrival,  Ferdinand  pursued  his 
way  to  Saragossa,  where  he  was  met  by  all  classes  of  the 
people,  who  received  him,  if  possiUe,  with  still  greater  warmth 
and  energy  of  regard.  At  Valencia  his  reception  was  the 
same ;  and  feeling  himself  thus  secure  in  the  affections  of  the 
people,  his  aversion  to  the  democratic  party  soon  showed 
itself ;  he  received  the  president  of  the  regency  with  marked 
coolness;  and  refused  to  acknowledge  the  legal  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Cortes  upon  the  royal  authority.  But  even 
this  could  not  repress  the  joy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  nation ; 
the  members  of  the  Cortes,  as  wdl  as  the  principal  nobility 
and  clergy,  rallied  romid  their  sovereign,  and  relied,  in  their 
generous  confidence,  upon  his  exercise  of  the  absolute  power 
only  for  the  general  benefit  of  a  noble  and  devoted  people. 
It  was  a  lamentable  error ;  but  the  delusion  was  one  of  fidelity 
and  loyalty ;  and  its  appeal  ought  to  have  been  felt,  especially 
by  a  sovereign  just  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  by 
the  gallant  patriotism  of  a  whole  people.  But  the  lessons  of 
adversity,  the  court  profligacy  of  the  former  reign,  and  the 
sanguinary  revolutions  of  other  nations,  all  failed  to  penetrate 
the  obtuse  intellect,  or  reach  the  selfish  and  depraved  heart  of 
the  Spanish  Bourbon.  Hence  the  fEttal  legacy  which,  ending  in 
stnmge  unnatural  wars,  in  the  destruction  of  all  social  ties,  and 
the  very  foundations  of  society  and  the  monarchy  itself,  he  left: 
to  his  unhappy  subjects ;  offering,  indeed,  a  true  scriptural 
example  to  other  people,  ^^  not  to  put  their  faith  in  princes.'^  All 
ideas  of  constitutional  government  appeared  to  vanish  with  the 
jn^;ency  and  the  Cortes,  '^  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,'^ 
leaving  only  the  deep  shadow  of  unmitigated  despotism,  which 
threw  gloom  and  dissatisfaction  on  the  minds  of  the  virtuoi» 
and  enlightened  few  who  saw  the  deadly  conflict  of  principles 
which  was  at  hand. 

A  despotic  monarch,  supported  by  apparently  willing  slaves. 
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Ferdinand  at  once  issued  his  infamous  manifesto^  dated  Va- 
lencia^ impeaching  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  that 
Cortes  which  rallied  the  people  when,  with  dastard  heart,  he 
signed  away  his  sovereign  rights,  charging  its  menabers  with 
violating  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  adopting  the  most 
sweeping  innovations,  utterly  at  variance  with  the  royal  au- 
thority and  the  wishes  of  the  people.  It  was  not,  he  declared, 
that  he  disputed  the  propriety  of  summoning  the  Cortes,  as 
his  ancestors  had  done ;  but  that  they  should  be  summoned  in  a 
legitimate  manner  by  the  royal  mandate,  and  should  act  in 
concert  with  the  monarch  for  the  public  good.  In  virtue 
of  his  own  royal  authority,  therefore,  he  pronounced  the  Cortes 
dissolved;  and  the  same  proclamation  ordained  that  every 
individual  who  should  endeavour  to  contravene  this  order 
should  suffer  death. 

This  edict  of  "  the  crowned  slave,'^  as  Ferdinand  has  been 
justly  designated,  was  directly  levelled  against  those  patriots, 
without  whose  aid  another  monarch,  more  wise  and  merdful, 
would  have  swayed  the  destinies  of  a  great  people,  while  he 
had  remained  a  coarse  and  drivelling  imbecile  in  the  hands  of 
those  to  whose  power  he  had  basely  truckled,  and  in  whose 
favour  he  had  signed  away  his  own  rights.     Upon  whom,  then, 
must  fall  the  infamy  and  disgrace  of  violating  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  monarchy ;  of  the  irregular  convocation  of  the 
Cortes ;  of  the  strange  unheard-of  circumstances  of  the  govern* 
ment  and  the  people,  in  consequence  of  his  base  desertion  of 
them ;  placing  himself,  like  a  pitiful  idiot,  in  the  hands  of  the 
invader,  and  making  himself  subservient  to  his  worst  designs? 
Was  it  possible,  witii  such  a  king,  to  have  a  cortes,  as  he 
termed  it,  legitimately  convoked ;  that  it  should  l^slate  agree- 
ably to  a  royal  authority  which  had  ceased, — ^tiiat  its  acts 
should  be  perfect,  wise,  and  just, — ^its  proceedings  free  from 
prejudice,  error,    and  party^views,  which  sway  all  national 
councils,  even  under  the  most  favourable  and  happy  ciroum- 
stances; — ^when,    too,  another  monarch,  recognised  by  the 
signature  of  him  who  had  abdicated  the  throne  and  deserted 
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his  people,  sat  in  the  capital,  surrounded  by  the  chief  nobility 
and  the  clergy ;  and  when  only  the  few  enlightened  patriots 
and  the  loyal  and  indignant  people,  whom  he  now  so  grievously 
wronged,  had  dared  to  assert  his  self-alienated  rights  ?  Never, 
perhaps,  in  the  entire  annals  of  history  was  there  an  example 
of  more  foul  perfidy  and  ingratitude :  and  of  which  the  con- 
sequences have  been  so  fearful,  in  the  universal  spirit  of 
discord,  anarchy,  war,  and  desolation,  which  they  entailed  upon 
his  brave  and  devoted  people.  Having  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  the  persecution  of  the  most  virtuous  and  enlightened 
of  this  devoted  people,  Ferdinand  pursued  his  route  to  the 
capital.  His  savage  and  unnatural  vengeance  fell  first  upon 
those  of  his  own  name  and  kindred, — ^among  whom  the  Cardinal 
de  Bourbon,  infirm  and  aged  as  he  was,  received  sentence  of 
banishment;  Agar  was  sent  to  Carthagena,  and  Cisgar  to  a 
fortress  in  Catalonia:  the  high«minded,  the  eloquent,  and 
learned  Arguelles,  great,  both  as  a 'man  and  as  a  statesman,  was 
condemned  to  serve  in  the  lowest  grade  of  a  soldier;  and  his 
Cellow-oountrymen  who  had  most  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  valour  or  their  wisdom,  were  proscribed  and  punished  in 
the  severest  manner. 

Other  measures  of  the  new  despotic  government  were  of  the 
same  barbarous  and  destructive  character.  The  liberty  of  the 
press  was  entirely  abolished ;  the  inquisition  was  restored  by 
royal  statute,  and  assumed  its  ancient  dominion,  in  conjunction 
with  which  the  functions  of  arbitrary  power  were  called  into  full 
play,  the  old  abuses  obtained  in  all  their  extent,  and  fresh 
peculation  and  corruption  pervaded  every  department  of  the 
government.  Such  was  the  condition,  and  so  dark  were  the 
prospects  of  ill-fated  Spain. 

In  France,  however,  neither  the  Bourbons,  who  had,  in  fact, 
been  restored  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  nor  the  allied 
powers,  although  in  possession  of  the  capital,  ventured  to  act 
upon  the  same  aggressive  and  unprincipled  system,  which 
showed  that  deep-rooted  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  people, 
whicb  must  be  felt  by  every  despotic  power.    They  dared  not 
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attempt  it,  although  there  was  the  strongest  desire  to  bring  fhe 
French  again  under  the  slavery  of  the  ancient  regime.    The 
tyranny  even  of  the  Bourbons^  although  it  soon  showed  itself^ 
was  then  tempered  by  fear;  and  the  allies  dreaded  to  cause  a 
reaction  by  which  their  armies  would  be  compromised^  and  all 
their  recently-gained  advantages  lost.    They  had^  besides^  too 
often  smarted  under  the  lash  of  Napoleon^  and  the  power  of  that 
courageous  people^  to  dare  even  to  think  of  treating  them  with 
ignominy^  as  Ferdinand  treated  his  Spaniards:    and  Great 
Britain^  through  her  excellent  representative  in  the  allied  coun- 
cils^ was  too  wise  and  moderate  to  attempt  to  carry  matters^ 
as  some  of  her  allies  assuredly  would  have  tried^  to  an  undae 
extreme.    The  work  of  absolutism,  therefore,  was  left  to  time, 
and  to  the  well*known  disposition  and  sympatiues  of  the 
French  kings,  who  beheld  the  incipient  efforts  of  Ferdinand 
with  an  envy  and  admiration  which  too  soon  induced  them  to 
throw  off  the  mask.    They  found,  and,  perhaps,  will  still  find, 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  avenge  tiie  injuries  and  sufferings  of 
individuals  upon  a  whole  people,  and  to  allow  private  sod 
petty  passions  to  sway  their  conduct  in  legislating  for  times 
and  circumstances  of  which  they  are  not  the  masters,  but  the 
mere  creatures  of  the  lumr.    Had  either  the  French  or  the 
Spanish  Bourbon,  on  the  otiier  hand,  possessed  the  sense  or 
the  honesty  to  avail  themselves  of  the  example  and  the  advioe 
of  the  great  asserter  of  thdr  claims,  the  successful  champion  of 
Peninsular  and  European  independence,  his  wisdom,  mods- 
ration^  and  justice  would  have  taught  them  how  to  preserve  die 
high  position  and  immense  advantages  which,  by  the  exercise 
of  these  qualities,  he  had  won  tor  them.    With  these  his  great 
military  mission,  on  which  he  went  forth  ^'  conquering  and  to 
conquer,"  may  be  said,  with  one  exception,  to  have  been  broi^t 
to  a  glorious  dose :  and  he  is  about  to  appear  in  a  new,  sod 
not  less  interesting  character,  as  the  representative  of  his  sove- 
reign in  the  capital  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  allies. 

Lord  Wellington  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Paris  towvrds 
the  end  of  April ;  and  before  setting  out,  he  wrote  from  To«* 
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loose  to  the  Spanish  minister  at  war,  to  inform  him  of  his 
departure,  which  he  had  fixed  for  the  night  of  the  30th  of 
April.  ''I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  allied 
powers,  now  assembled  at  Paris,  being  determined  to  complete 
and  consolidate  the  great  work  of  which  they  have  hdd  the 
foundation,  and  to  secure  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  E«i- 
rope, — ^his  Majesty's  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  has 
expressed  a  desire  to  confer  with  me  at  Paris,  and  as  I  haTe 
cantoned  the  army,  and  made  all  the  arrangements  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  garrisons  in  Spain,  and  to  putting  an  end  to 
hostilities  with  those  in  France,  I  am  about  to  proceed  to 
Paris :  which  I  hope  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Spanish  government. 

'^  I  hope  to  be  back  here  by  the  time  I  can  receive  your 
excellency's  answer  to  this  letter ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I 
have  to  inform  you  that  I  have  made  arrangements  that  the 
reports,  &c.  from  the  army  may  be  sent  to  me  every  day,  so 
that  that  there  will  be  but  little  delay  in  the  execution  of  any 
orders  your  excellency  may  send  me." 

Previous  to  his  departure.  Lord  Wellington  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  a  letter  from  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden  (Bema* 
dotte),  to  present  him,  on  the  part  of  his  Swedish  Majesty,  with 
the  military  order  of  the  sword,  in  addition  to  the  numerous 
dignities  and  honours  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  princes  and  sovereigns  of  almost  every  European  nation, 
and  those  still  more  appreciated,  awarded  by  his  own  prince, 
and  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  evince  the  gratitude 
of  his  native  country. 

The  general  reputation,  also,  acquired  by  his  humane  and 
generous  conduct  in  the  south  of  France,  had  gone  before  him ; 
and,  on  reaching  Paris  on  the  4th  of  May,  his  reception  by  all 
ranks,  and  by  the  sovereign,  generals,  and  distinguished  states- 
men, showed  their  high  consideration  of  his  surpassing  merits, 
and  was,  in  every  sense,  most  gratifying. 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  informed  of  his  elevation  to  an 
English  dukedom,  and  there  only  remained  one  greater  title^ 
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which^  by  still  brighter  laurels^  he  was  destined  to  attain — ^Prince 
of  Waterloo.  The  same  rapid  and  business-like  powers  which  had 
brought  the  convention  and  other  matters  to  so  satisfactory  a 
termination  at  Toulouse,  marked  his  conduct  also  at  Paris,  and 
enabled  him  to  return  and  direct  measures  for  the  march  or  em- 
barkation of  the  different  armies  still  in  the  south.  Upon  this 
subject  he  addressed  Earl  Bathurst  in  a  letter  dated  the  5th,  in 
which  he  also  alludes  to  the  secret  expedition  to  North  America, 
of  which  it  was  proposed  to  give  General  Hill  the  command. 

*^  In  the  night,  on  the  road  to  Paris,  I  received  your  lord- 
ship's letters  of  the  20th,  directing  the  embarkation  of  the  6th 
and  82d  regiments,  and  the  march  of  all  the  British  and  Ger- 
man troops  firom  Catalonia  to  Passages. 

"I  sent  the  orders  accordingly  forthwith;  and  I  hope  the 
orders  will  have  arrived  in  Catalonia  in  time  to  stop  the  em- 
barkation of  the  troops  for  Sicily  and  Gibraltar  before  ordered 
under  your  lordship's  directions. 

*'  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  your  lordship's 
private  letter  of  the  14th,  and  the  instructions  of  the  same  date 
from  the  commander-in-chief;  and  I  only  wish  I  had  received 
them  before  quitting  Toulouse.  The  orders  for  the  execution 
go  off  by  express  this  day :  I  think  your  lordship  will  be  dis- 
appointed in  your  expectations,  that  some  of  the  officers  will 
go  upon  this  expedition ;  and  the  commander-in-chief  is  very 
much  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  corps. 
But  I  consider  his  orders  positive  to  send  62,000  men,  includ- 
ing the  29th  regiment  as  1000,  and  I  shall  act  accordingly.  I 
do  not  know  the  strength  of  the  Anglo-Sicilian  corps. 

''  I  have  arranged  for  the  march  of  the  Portuguese  troops 
through  Spain.^  From  another  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool 
(Paris,  9th  of  May,  1814),  we  learn  the  anxiety  of  the  Duke  to 
arrange  matters  upon  an  amicable  and  satisfactory  basis,  if  pos- 
sible, in  Spain. 

"  I  return,"  he  observes,  *^  to  the  army  to-morrow,  in  order 
to  carry  into  execution  the  convention  with  the  French  govem- 
menty  and  the  orders  of  the  goverment  for  the  expedition. 
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I  propose  to  go  to  Madrid^  in  order  to  try  whether  I  can* 
not  prevail  upon  all  parties  to  be  more  moderate  and  to  adopt 
a  constitution  more  likely  to  be  practicable^  and  to  contribute 
to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  nation.  I  am  afraid  that  I 
shaU  not  be  in  England  till  the  end  of  June ;  but  I  hope  I 
shall  be  able  to  do  much  good  by  this  journey.  A  yery  short 
time  in  England  will  enable  me  to  settle  all  that  I  have  to  do 
there.^' 

The  desire  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  reach  Madrid^ 
where  the  storm  was  already  gathering,  and  a  collision  of  oppo- 
site interests  and  of  different  parties^  even  of  the  army^  hourly 
threatening,  was  increased  by  the  intelligence  he  continued  to 
receive^  and  his  wish  to  return  to  England.  He  wrote  on  the 
15th  of  May^  to  Viscount  Castlereagh^  from  Toulouse^  ^'  I  ar- 
rived here  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  shall  set  out  on  the 
day  after  to-morrow  for  Madrid.  Things  are  getting  on  very 
fast,  and  the  army  have  already  taken  different  sides ;  O'Dcnmell 
and  Elio  for  the  king,  the  former  having  issued  a  very  violent 
proclamation,  and  Freyre  and  the  Principe  de  Anglona  for  the 
constitution.  I  think,  however,  I  can  keep  them  both  quiet. 
I  shall  be  at  Madrid  about  the  22d.  The  king  was  expected 
to  leave  Valencia  on  the  5th,  and  to  arrive  at  Madrid  on 
the  12th.'' 

In  conformity  with  these  views,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
made  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  prevent  the  Sd,  and  4th 
armies  to  which  he  alludes,  from  taking  any  part  in  &vour  of 
the  constitution,  but  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  absolute 
monarch.  He  informs  the  Duke  de  San  Carlos  that  bethought 
it  proper  to  proceed  with  such  caution  as  should  give  time  for 
reflection  and  ensure  his  object  which  was  to  secure  for  his 
Majesty  and  the  state,  the  allegiance  of  those  two  armies.  ''I 
am  happy  in  being  able  to  assure  your  excellency  that  his 
Majesty  may  rely  upon  them  entirely ;  and  in  case  your  ex- 
cellency should  have  received  any  reports  to  the  contrary,  I 
shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  delay  to  take  any  steps 
founded  on  those  reports  till  I  shall  have  had  the  honour  of 
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paying  my  respects/'  In  a  letter  likewise^  to  Lord  Casdereagh 
tiie  Duke  writes  firom  Mondragon  (21st  of  May,  1 814),  ''  being 
detained  by  the  breaking  of  my  carriage,  I  write  to  let  you 
know  that  I  hare  seen  the  3d  and  4th  armies,  and  I  consider 
them  secure  in  their  alle^ance  to  the  king.  The  whole  country 
I  believe,  excepting  Cadiz,  has  declared  for  the  king/' 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  the  Duke  proceeded  to  ascertain 
the  actual  state  of  parties ;  but  having  already  succeeded  in 
silencing  the  popular  demonstration  in  the  Spanish  armies, 
there  was  little  fear  of  any  outbreak,  or  resistance  to  the  arbi- 
trary decrees  of  Ferdinand.  He  writes  on  the  25th,  in  high 
spirits  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  from  Madrid,  ^'  You  will  have 
heard  of  the  extraordinary  occurrences  here,  though  not  proba* 
bly  with  surprise.  Nothing  can  be  more  popular  than  the  king 
and  his  measures,  as  far  as  they  have  gone  to  the  overthrow  o^ 
the  constitution.  The  imprisonment  of  the  liberates  is  thought 
by  some,  I  believe  with  justice,  unnecessary,  and  it  is  certainly 
highly  impolitic,  but  it  is  liked  by  the  people  at  large. 

'^  Since  the  great  act  of  vigour  which  has  placed  Ferdinand 
on  the  throne  unshackled  by  constitution,  nothing  of  any  kind 
has  been  done,  either  for  the  formation  of  a  new  system,  or  for 
any  other  purpose,  and,  as  fiir  as  I  can  judge,  it  is  not  intended 
to  do  any  thing. 

^^  I  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  king  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  him,  but  not  of  his  ministers.  I  think  they 
might  have  managed  things  better  than  they  have;  and  as  they 
were,  or  ought  to  have  been  certain  of  accomplishing  their  ob* 
ject,  they  ought  to  have  chosen  a  less  objectionable  mode ;  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  little  aware  of  the  nature  and  diffi- 
culties of  their  situation. 

'^  I  have  accomplished  my  object  in  coming  here;  that  is,  I 
think  there  will  be  no  civil  war  at  present;  and  I  propose  to 
set  out  on  my  return  on  the  6th  of  June.^^ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  after  having 
driven  the  invaders  from  the  country,  and  prevented  the  out- 
break of  a  civil  war,  should  have  been  welcomed  at  Madrid, 
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with  an  enthusiasm  and  joy  due  to  a  great  liberator^  and  eape- 
dally  by  the  courts  the  nobility^  and  the  dei^^  as  well  as  the 
lower  orders^  thus  restored  to  thdr  ancient  privikges  by  a  blood- 
leas  revolution.  But  a  man  like  the  Duke  had  never  much 
time  to  devote  to  honours  and  festivities^  and  having  come  to 
Madrid  *'  on  the  king's  service/^  as  he  expressly  stated  to  Earl 
Bathurst,  (Madrid^  27th  of  May,)  and  received  from  him  a  con- 
firmation of  all  the  titles  and  dignities  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  Cortes,  as  well  as  being  declared  Captain-general  of  Spain^ 
he  left  Madrid  on  the  5th  of  June,  reached  Bordeaux  on  the 
10th,  reviewed  the  troops,  and  arranged  all  the  details  for  their 
retnm.  Before  he  set  out  for  his  native  shores,  he  stated  hi& 
opinions  very  fully  upon  the  state  of  a&irs  in  Spain,  in  a  confi<* 
dential  commimication  to  Viscount  Castlereagh,  and  in  whidi 
he  regrets  that  he  had  been  enabled  to  do  but  littie  good.  ^  I 
told  him"'  (the  Duque  de  San  Carlos)  ^^  that  he  must  expect 
that  the  king's  measures  would  be  attacked  and  abused  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  but  particularly  in  England  ;  and  that  until 
some  steps  were  taken  to  prove  that  the  king  was  inclined  to 
govern  the  country  on  liberal  principles,  and  that  necessity 
alone  had  occasioned  the  violent  measures  which  had  attended 
the  revolution,  he  could  not  expect  much  countenance  in  £ng« 
land.  Nothing,  however,  has  yet  been  done;  and  I  learn  that 
three  more  persons  were  imprisoned  the  night  before  last.^^ 

With  regard  to  the  impracticable  character  of  the  new  Spanish 
ministers,  he  remarks  (Madrid,  1st  of  June,  1814),  '^  It  is  quite 
obvious  to  me,  however,  that  unless  we  can  turn  them  entirely 
from  these  schemes,  or  can  attain  their  objects  for  them,  they  will 
throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  French,  coute  qui  coute ; 
and  I  am  anxious  for  early  settiement  of  all  these  points,  because 
we  have  the  ball  at  our  foot ;  having  no  French  minister  here  to 
counteract  us,  and  the  nation,  as  far  as  they  have  any  thing  to 
say  to  the  matter,  being  evidentiy  in  favour  of  the  alliance  with 
England.  But  the  fact  is  that  there  are  no  public  men  in  this 
conntry,  who  are  acquainted  either  with  the  interests  or  the 
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wishes  of  the  country;  and  they  are  so  slow  in  their  motions 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do  any  thing  with  them/' 

At  the  same  time^  in  addition  to  his  active  services  in  restor- 
ing and  consoUdating  the  throne  of  Ferdinand,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  drew  up  a  most  able  and  comprehensive  state  paper 
addressed  to  His  CathoUc  Majesty  Ferdinand  VII.,  King  of 
Spain^  in  which  he  brought  forward  the  most  lucid  reasoning 
and  well-digested  arguments  founded  upon  history  and  factii 
to  impress  upon  him,  and  the  ministers  of  the  country,  the 
importance  of  wise  and  moderate  measures,  and  the  true  policy 
which  they  ought  to  pursue.  After  showing  the  danger  of  the 
system  of  fostering  party  feeUngs  to  an  extreme,  of  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  strength  by  internal  union,  and  restoring  the  finan- 
cial and  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  he  deduces  the 
following  sound  views  and  demonstrations  to  show  the  advan- 
tages of  an  intimate  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  Spcun. 
^'  It  cannot  be  expected,  however,  that  the  British  government 
will  come  forward  with  the  resources  of  the  British  nation  to 
aid  his  Majesty,  if  they  are  not  certain  of  the  line  of  policy 
which  his  Majesty  will  adopt  both  in  America  and  in  Europe; 
neither  will  it  be  in  their  power  to  give  that  aid  which  every 
well-wisher  of  his  Majesty  would  wish  to  see  afforded,  if  his 
Majesty  should  not  at  an  early  period  carry  into  execution  his 
gracious  promises  made  to  his  subjects  in  his  decree  of  the  4th 
of  May ;  and  if  some  steps  should  not  be  taken  to  prove  to  the 
world  the  necessity  and  justice  of  the  numerous  arrests  which 
attended  his  Majesty's  restoration  to  his  throne,  or  for  the 
release  of  the  innocent,  and  the  judicial  trial  of  the  guilty. 

^'All  nations  are  interested  in  these  measures,  but  Great 
Britain  in  particular ;  and  the  nature  of  the  British  constitutbn, 
and  the  necessity  which  the  government  are  under  of  guiding 
their  measures  in  a  great  degree  by  the  wishes  and  sentiments 
of  the  people,  must  prevent  them  from  giving  aid  to  his  Majesty 
in  money,  or  from  giving  countenance  to  the  endeavours  which 
may  be  made  to  raise  money  by  loan  in  England,  at  least,  till 
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the  world  shall  be  convinced  by  experience  of  lihe  sincerity  of 
his  Majesty's  professions  in  regard  to  his  own  subjects,  and  of 
his  desire  to  unite  his  interests  with  those  of  the  British 
government. 

''  Great  Britain  is  materially  interested  in  the  prosperity  and 
greatness  of  Spain,  and  a  good  understanding  and  close  alliance 
with  Spain  is  highly  important  to  her;  and  she  will  make  sacri- 
fices to  obtain  it,  and  there  is  no  act  of  kindness  which  may  not 
be  expected  from  such  an  ally.  But  it  cannot  be  expected  from 
Great  Britain  that  she  will  take  any  steps  for  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  a  government  which  she  shall  see  in  the  fair  way  of 
connecting  itself  with  her  rival,  and  of  eventually  becoming  her 
enemy ;  like  other  nations,  she  must,  by  prudence  and  fore« 
sight,  provide  for  her  own  interests  by  other  modes,  if  circum- 
stances should  prevent  his  Majesty  from  connecting  himself 
with  Great  Britain,  as  it  appears  by  the  reasoning  in  this  me- 
morandum is  desirable  to  him.^ 

Upon  quitting  Bordeaux  for  England,  the  duke  addressed 
the  following  general  order,  dated  the  '^  Adjutant-generar^ 
Office,  14th  June,  1814. 

'^  The  commander  of  the  forces,  being  upon  the  point  of  re* 
turning  to  England,  takes  this  opportunity  of  congratulating  the 
army  upon  the  recent  events,  which  have  restored  peace  to  their 
country  and  to  the  world. 

^  ^^  The  share  which  the  British  army  has  had  in  producing 
those  events,  and  the  high  character  with  which  the  army  win 
quit  this  country,  must  be  equally  satisfactory  to  every  indivi- 
dual belonging  to  it,  as  they  are  to  the  commander  of  the  forces ; 
and  he  trusts  the  troops  will  continue  the  same  good  conduct 
to  the  last 

'^The  commander  of  the  forces  once  more  requests  the 
army  to  accept  his  thanks. 

'*  Although  circumstances  may  alter  the  relations  in  which 
he  has  stood  towards  them  for  some  years,  so  much  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  assures  them  he  will  never  cease  to  feel  the 
warmest  interest  in  their  welfare  and  honour ;  and  that  he  will 

VOL.  II.  z 
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be  at  all  times  happy  to  be  of  any  service  to  those  to  whose 
eoodaett  discijiliiie^  amd  gaUantry^  their  country  is  so  much 
mciepteo* 

(Signed)  ^'  E.  M.  Paksnham^  A.  GJ^ 

Having  brought  his  various  labours  to  a  trioaiphant  dose,  m 
the  PtaiBsula  as  wdl  as  in  France,  tlie  noble  Duke  resolved  to  le* 
turn  by  Tfrns,  aad,  on  the  11th  of  June,  wrote  to  Sir  Chades 
Stuart  firom  Bordeaux* 

^  I  arrived  here  last  night,  and  intend  to  set  out  for  Furia  on 
the  14th.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  fix  iqpon 
m  dwelling  for  me  for  the  two  or  three  days  I  shaU  be  at  Paris; 
and  have  a  note  left  for  me  at  the  post  house,  at  the  last  stage 
on  the  Orleans  road,  to  let  me  know  where  I  am  to  gow 

«^ ^  the  Spanish  minister,  to  sign  the  peace,  and  be  at 

the  Congress,  left  this  jdace  this  morning*    It  is  deskaUe  ttat 
you  should  observe  what  he  is  about  at  Bsris. 

^  I  shaU  stop  at  Pbris,''  he  again  writes  toViscouBt  Castleieagh, 
^ODly  kmg  enough  to  arrange  with  the  ministw  at  war  the 
march  of  the  cavalry  from  Mantes  to  Boulogne  and  Calais,  and 
I  ho^  to  be  in  Eai^and  soon  after  the  20th« 

Fram  eiveiy  place  upon  his  route,  both  to  and  firon  Spain, 
tte  Duke  kept  up  an  extensive  correspondence  both  with  mili* 
tary  and  diplomatic  characters,  as  well  as  with  the  government 
at  home^  relating  no  less  to  pubGc  afiairs  than  to  the  details 
of  business,  in  a  manner  that  exdtes  admuution  of  his  extreme 
activity^  hn  ardour,  and  perseverance  in  all  he  undcrto(dc. 

It  was  QB  the  sad  of  June,  1814»  when  the  Duke  of  Wei* 
fington  landed  at  Doror,  under  a  salute  firom  the  baitteries,  and 
instantly  proceeded  by  post  to  London.  He  always  traveled 
without  ceremony  or  ostentation,  and,  upon  this  occasion  his 
carriage  was  not  recognised  till  it  was  passing  up  F^Iiaraeftt* 
street,  when  a  throng  of  people  followed  and  greeted  him  with 
lepe^ed  sheuts  of  welcome.  Upon  ascertaining  that  his  Boyal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent  was  then  at  Portsmouth  with  the 
Baqpefor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prusm^  and  other  honoureA 
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guests,  there  engi^ed  inspectiiig  the  British  fleets  he  hastened 
Aither  on  the  24th^  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  Royal  Highness; 
and  to  his  distinguished  contemporaries.  Not  only  was  he  re- 
eeiyed  by  tihem,  but  every  where  that  he  appeared  in  public, 
with  marks  of  respect  and  applause — the  most  gratifpng  which 
Gsn  be  bestowed  eitiier  upon  a  monarch  or  upon  a  subject. 
These  enthusiastic  and  grateful  acclamations  from  all  ranks,  are 
still  dwelt  upwi  by  those  who  witnessed  them,  and  by  tiie 
journals  of  the  day,  as  far  exceeding  any  thing  known,  as  ex- 
traordinary as  the  genius  and  the  high  services  which  had  called 
them  forth.  He  stood  the  most  distinguished  and  marked  of 
an  observers  when  accompanied  by  monarchs  and  the  first 
eommanders  of  the  day;  yet  he  lost  nothing]  of  the  unaffected 
simplicity  and  manliness  of  his  bearing. 

For  the  first  time  upon  the  29tii  of  June,  he  took  his  seat  as 
a  peer  of  the  realm*  There  was  a  large  assemblage  of  the 
lords  as  well  as  strangers — the  most  illustrious — upon  this  in* 
teresting  occasion,  when  he  was  introduced,  arrayed  in  a  field* 
marshal's  umform,  with  the  insignia  of  the  garter — ^not  with 
bonours  only — ^but  covered  with  honour,  and  was  introdcreed 
by  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort  and  Richmond.  He  had  been  absent 
for  a  period  of  five  years — spent  almost  wholly  in  camps ;  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  on  his  first  appearance  the  patents  of  his 
different  tides  were  aU  read  to  him  upon  the  same  day. 

Among  his  other  relatives,  also^  ibere  were  present  his  mo* 
Aer,  Lady  Momington,  and  the  Dudiess  of  Wellington. 

He  received,  through  the  ki^est  dignitaiy  in  tiie  kingdom^ 
the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  their  congratulations  on 
bis  return  from  his  campaigiis  on  the  eontinent,  for  the  great, 
signal  and  eminent  services  which  he  had  so  repeatedly  ren^ 
dered  therein  to  his  Majesty  and  to  the  public. 

Tlie  Duke  appeared  to  be  mueh  affected,  and  was  observed 
t^r  some  moments  to  be  slightiy  embarrassed,  with  a  d^ree  o£ 
iMsitation  as  he  began  to  reply ;  bat  when  he  spoke,  nothing 
could  be  more  dear  than  his  language,  more  simply  noble,  and 
dignified  than  his  manner;  and  he  was  peculiarly  impressive 
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when  he  dwelt  upon  the  signal  valour  of  that  amy  ^diicfa  lie  had 
the  honour  to  command,  and  to  which  he  ascribed  his  ^viokones. 

He  had  often  before  received  the  thanks  of  the  Oommonsi 
who,  upon  this  occasion,  appointed  a  deputation  to  wait  upon 
him  with  their  congratulations ;  and  he  attended  the  House  ia 
person  to  return  thanks  to  that  honourable  assembly.  When 
the  speaker  put  the  question :  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  House 
that  his  grace  be  called  in  ?  the  only  answer  was  one  loud  and 
general  exclamation,  ^'Ay,''  which  made  the  old  walls  of  St 
Stephen  re-echo  with  the  sound.  Upon  his  appearance,  all 
the  members,  as  at  the  same  moment  uncovered,  rose  up,  and 
hailed  him  with  enthusiastic  cheers.  Here  in  his  reply,  he  laid 
marked  emphasis  upon  the  zealous  support  and  assistance  from 
his  gallant  friends,  the  general  officers,  and  the  bravery  of  the 
officers  and  troops  of  the  armies.  At  its  close  there  was  ano^ 
ther  burst  of  applause,  to  which  a  dead  silence,  not  less  impres- 
sive succeeded  as  the  speaker  prepared  to  address  his  giaoe  in 
the  following  eloquent  terms : 

'*  It  is  not  the  grandeur  of  military  success  which  has  alone 
fixed  our  admiration,  or  commanded  our  applause ;  it  has  been 
that  generous  and  lofty  spirit  which  inspired  your  troops  wA 
unbounded  confidence,  and  taught  them  to  know  that  the  day 
of  battle  was  always  a  day  of  victory ;  that  moral  courage  and 
enduring  fortitude,  which,  in  perilous  times,  when  gloom  and 
doubt  had  beset  ordinary  minds,  stood,  nevertheless,  unshaken ; 
and  that  ascendancy  of  character,  which,  uniting  the  energies 
of  jealous  and  rival  nations,  enabled  you  to  wield  at  will  the 
fate  and  fortunes  of  mighty  empires. 

'^  It  now  only  remains  that  we  congratulate  your  grace  on  the 
high  and  important  mission  on  which  you  are  about  to  proceed  ;* 
and  we  doubt  not  that  the  same  splendid  talents,  so  conspicuotts 
in  war,  will  maintain  with  equal  authority,  firmness  and  temper, 
our  national  honour  and  interests  in  peaoe.^' 

Upon  the  Duke  withdrawing  from  the  house,  the  mendKrs 
again  rose,  uncovered,  and  cheered  him  as  before, 

*  To  the  court  of  Fiance. 
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It  may  be  observed^  that  these  periods  of  the  Duke's  life — 
the  intervalfl  between  the  discharge  of  some  momentous  or 
public  duties^  were  always  brief;  as  if  he  could  exist  only  in 
eontinued  actinty,  both  of  body  and  mind — ^the  cabinet^  the 
fields  or  the  camp— in  other  words^  his  bureau^  were  the  native 
sphere  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  mind.  He  seemed  never 
to  look  behind  him^  so  long  as  there  remained  any  ground  to 
traverse ;  and  least  of  all,  could  his  spirit  brook  to  be  long  held 
in  check  by  the  lavish  voice  of  praise,  the  blandishments  of  ease 
or  pleasure,  and  still  less  had  public  festivities,  and  the  expres- 
tton  of  public  gratulation,  any  lasting  attractions  for  him.  At 
least,  he  always  despatched  interludes  with  as  little  delay  as 
seemed  consistent  with  public  feeling  and  respect. 

Upon  the  9th  of  July  he  was  invited  to  partake  of  a  grand 
banquet,  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  London 
•*-one  of  the  most  magnificent  ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
mayoralty,  attended  by  illustrious  strangers,  ministers  of  state, 
and  by  all  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  land ;  and  on  this  occasion 
lie  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box, 
and  with  a  splendid  sword.  In  returning  thanks,  he  feelingly 
alluded  to  tiie  pride  and  gratification  which  he  felt  in  such  tes- 
timonies of  pubUc  approbation  of  his  services,  and  to  his  grate* 
fed  sense  of  the  support  which  he  had  received  from  his  officers 
and  the  valour  of  his  troops.  He  added,  with  particular  em* 
phasis,  as  if  his  eye  had  caught  the  shadow  of  the  coming  field  of 
Waterloo,  that  he  was  ready  to  employ  that  sword  in  the 'ser- 
vice of  his  king  and  country,  should  it  unfortunately  happen 
that  the  general  desire  of  the  nations  for  permanent  peace 
should  be  disappointed. 

The  visit  of  the  illustrious  Duke  to  England  was  brief- 
too  briif  almost  for  the  public  testimonials  of  a  nation's  grati* 
tttde,  and  its  admiration  of  the  man  whose  freedom  from  all 
affectation  or  vanity,  and  whose  true  English  feelings,  his 
frank  and  open  bearing,  independent  di  his  unrivalled  talents 
and  illustrious  actions,  won  the  respect  of  all  who  approached 
him. 
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Appointed  as  we  hsve  leen^  AmhttiiiaikwHaininwBnaryj  and 
Flen^xitentiaiy  to  the  Conrt  of  Fraaoe,  be  Mt  out  on  tibe  8II1 
o£  Angaflty  1814^  for  the  contiiieot»  pmeed  Hxvo^  tiie  Neflaf* 
luids^  examined  the  firontkr  foctitsaes,  attended  by  the  Pmoa 
ef  Qnmge,  reached  Ptaria,  and  waa  pceaentod  to  I^mub  XVII](. 
OB  the  24tii,  and  having  deUTaied  bia  eredentialBy  took  npUa 
Msidenoe  at  ihe  ooort.  It  is  plfaaing  to  lefledty  that  the  tnt 
subject  which  engaged  bia  actiire  and  anient  mind,  waa  the 
abolition  of  the  French  alaye  trade. 

In  canying  tfaia  deject,  so  ardenftly  desired  by  Great  Britu% 
it  is  only  jostioe  to  state^  that  be  waa  atreniKmaly  aaaiated  by 
Lord  Ca^lereagb^  to  whom  be  writea  (Baris^  2Stb  of  Angast)p 
^'  His  Majesty  xeoeived  me  with  bia  imca/  oompl^ctmcjf,  and 
baTing  peraaed  the  Prince  Regenfa  letter  on  the  aobject  of  die 
dave  trade^  be  expressed  bis  determinatioa  to  perform  the 
atipaktiona  of  the  treaty^  and  dil  tbatbebadpraousednpon 
that  subject. 

'^I  then  kid  before  bis  Majesty  the  addieasea  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament^  and  apprised  his  Majesty  of  the  ear^ 
Xiestoess  with  whidi  the  Prince  Regent  and  bis  govemment,  the 
SsrluuBent^  and  tbe  nation^  wished  that  bia  Majesty  would 
eoncnr  in  immediately  abdishing  thia  traffic  by  bia  aubjeet% 
and  would  co-operate  with  the  British  goTemmest  in  indncisg 
the  powers  o£  Europe  to  put  an  end  to  it  entirely ;  and  I  urg/A 
all  those  arguments  suggested  in  your  lordship's  despatch^  Now  2, 
and  such  others  as  occurred  to  me. 

^  I  then  urged  his  Majesty  to  adopt  measures  to  restrict  the 
trade  as  mudi  as  possibky  as  directed  by  your  lordship ;  and 
particularly  to  prevent  its  revival  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Africa  on  which  it  has  been  put  an  end  to  during  the  war,  and 
bis  Majesty  said  that  these  were  points  of  detail  that  he  wished 
that  I  should  bring  under  bis  consideration  in  die  official  foiai» 
by  note  to  his  minister ;  and  that  he  was  perfiactiy  disposed  to 
adopt  any  measure  which  he  could,  consistently  with  the  dne 
attention  to  the  opinions  of  bis  pe(^)le,  to  co-operate  with  tbe 
Prince  Regent  in  congress,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  to  restrict  the 
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trade  as  muck  as  possiUs,  and  fomally  to  put  an  end  to  it  at 
tiie  period  q^ecified.'' 

No  TOBBMBWcre  kft  untried  by  Hie  new  British  ambassador  ta 
press  the  svAject  upon  the  Prince  de  B^^yent,  who  assoiwd 
hiffl  that  ofders  had  already  been  given  to  the  Minister  of  Marine 
which  he  woidd  fortiier  communicate.  Nor  was  tUs  all;  oar 
inde&tigable  enroy  instandy  sat  down  to  prepare  one  of  those 
able  and  powerMly  argoed  state  papers  whidi  be  modestly 
termed  memoranda^  in  which  he  went  into  a  detail  of  all  Ihe 
xneasmnes  ptDposed  by  himself  and  Lord  Casdereagh,  so  as  to 
bring  ail  the  questions  to  a  decision  before  the  Prince  de  B6- 
n^rent  should  go  to  the  congress.  This  conduct  in  makiag 
the  abolition  a  kadh^  question  was  the  more  laudable  on  the 
part  of  the  British  ambassador  and  liie  ministry,  from  the  fiict 
of  its  being  an  extremely  obnomms  proposition  as  regarded 
the  mercantile  interest^  the  n<Mes,  and  the  people;  and  ^ 
Duke  became  the  more  earnest  and  pressing  from  this  aad  other 
circumstances  which  came  under  his  consideration.  ^  From  what 
I  kam  here,^  he  says,  ^  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
opinions  in  the  l^dattve  body,  and  particnlaily  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  axe  very  aondi  i^ainst  the  abolition  of  the  shva 
trade:  and  that  several  riiips  are  now  fitting  out  in  Nantes  aad 
Bordeaus,  with  the  aid  of  British  cajntal,  to  carry  on  the  trade 
cm  the  coast  of  Africa.^ 

It  is  intnresting  to  trace  the  progress  of  his  noble  efforts  to 
extirpate  one  of  the  foulest  aad  darkest  Grime8,--the  kidnapping 
system — the  slyaMng  and  expropriation  of  man  as  the  property 
cf  man, — which  ))ad  as  human  nature  is— <»n  stain  the  worst 
of  human  character.  The  following,  addressed  to  the  Earl  ef 
Liverpool  (Paris,  28th  of  August),  is  also  exceedii^ly  curious 
and  important  at  the  present  moment,  as  showing  the  causes 
already  at  work  of  the  momentous  changes  so  near  at  hand. 
^^Lord  Castlereagh  will  doubtless  inform  you  of  the  result  of 
his  communications  with  the  king  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  on 
the  congress,  which  is,  I  believe,  perfectly  satisfactory  to  hinu 

^^  I  have  sent  in  the  note  on  the  slave  question.    Afiaim 
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iqppear  to  be  going  on  well  here  upon  tbe  whole*  The  axmy 
are  certainly  still  very  discontented;  and  some  of  the  adherentu 
of  the  government  have  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  remoTO 
Buonaparte  from  the  island  of  Elba^  which  I  suppose  is  to  be 
attributed  to  their  apprehensions  of  his  communications  widi 
the  disaffected  here.  The  king  did  not  say  any  thing  to  me  on 
this  subject^  and  I  believe  not  to  Lord  Castlereagh^  and  it  has 
been  mentioned  to  me  by  some  of  the  persons  about  his 
Majesty. 

'^  The  law  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  has  not  yet  passed  the 
House  of  Peers^  where  it  has  been  warmly  opposed;  and  it  is 
not  quite  certain  that  it  will  be  carried.  The  great  opposition 
is  to  a  declaration  in  the  preamble  that  the  law  is  conformable 
to  the  constitution ;  and  I  understand  that  if  that  declaration 
is  omitted  the  law  will  pass  by  a  large  majority.  If  it  is 
retained^  the  issue  of  the  question  will  be  doubtfiiL 

'^  I  heard  this  morning  that  there  were  serious  disturbances 
in  La  Vendee,  but  not  from  any  good  authority." 

Besides  the  great  questions,  the  advocacy  and  settlement  of 
which  in  congress  now  devolved  upon  the  British  ambassador,  he 
had  to  conduct  a  great  variety  of  business,  the  details  of  whieh, 
though  not  now  important — as  compared  with  the  more  vital 
interests  of  his  country,  and  the  grandemr  of  events  then  not  &r 
distant, — ^were,  nevertheless,  not  less  difficult  and  complicateEl 
—requiring  an  active  and  extensive  correspondence  and  busi- 
ness-like  habits  of  the  first  order — which  his  experience  and 
decision  of  character  enabled  him  to  put  into  prompt  requisi- 
tion and  to  turn  to  good  account.  He  saw,  as  in  Spain,  that 
the  storm  was  only  averted  for  the  time ;  that  the  embers  of 
civil  war  and  of  revolution  were  yet  smouldering;  and  that 
without  moderation  and  wisdom,  which  he  was  anxiously  incul* 
eating  upon  the  minds  both  of  sovereigns  and  of  ministers  at 
this  important  juncture,  they  must  eventually  burst  out  into 
open  flame.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  had  the  men 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  at  that  period,  in  the  European 
congress,  possessed  the  knowledge  and  power  of  reasoning, — 
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the  penetralion,  in  short,  and  depth  of  mind — with  the  insight 
into  the  principles  of  government  possessed  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington ;  and  had  the  monarchs  had  the  good  sense  and 
justice  to  adopt  the  course  of  conduct  recommended  by  him, 
ndther  France  nor  Spain  would  have  witnessed  the  fierce 
revolutions — ^tbe  violent  and  sanguinary  scenes  which  they  have 
since  done.  But  he  could  not  resist  the  tide  of  redaction  which 
ran  in  favour  of  arbitrary  measures ;  the  law  on  the  liberty  of 
the  press  was  thrown  out  by  the  Peers;  the  principles  of 
revolutionized  France  were  on  all  sides  violated,  and  a  new  and 
more  enlightened  generation  had  sprung  up— that  young  France 
as  it  was  termed — ^whose  growth  of  republican  ideas  mingled  with 
military  glory — which  had  served  under  the  imperial  autocracy, 
and  conquered  under  the  imperial  eagles.  They  were  a  body 
without  a  head — ^and  without  a  soul; — ^like  Othello  they  felt 
that  their  occupation  was  gone ;  they  were  miserable,  and  of 
course  discontented.  Napoleon  and  his  old  campaigns  were  in  all 
their  thoughts,  and  he  was  soon  aware  that  they  had  not  forgotten 
him,  more  particularly  when  he  learnt  in  what  line  the  policy  of 
the  Bourbons  was  directed.  A  secret  understanding — signs — 
signals — coffee-houses — ^restaurateurs— even  knots  and  groups 
of  men  in  the  streets,  and  soon  combinations  and  societies 
^owed  how  far  that  policy  became  instrumental  in  forwarding 
the  designs  of  the  Napoleonists.  In  a  letter  to  Viscount 
Castlereagh  (8th  September,  1814)  the  Duke  observes,  ^'It 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  administration  act  upon  the  prin- 
<»ple  of  united  councils  and  interests ;  the  want  of  which  is 
the  cause  of  great  delay  and  inconvenience,  and  in  some  in- 
stances inconsistency,  in  the  measures  of  the  government.'* 

In  addition  to  the  leading  interests  of  the  great  powers — the 
new  treaties  and  the  boundaries  to  be  prescribed  to  each 
country  under  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times,  with 
reciprocal  concessions  and  advantages  most  adapted  to  their 
position — there  were  some  questions  which  more  immediately 
interested  the  British  Government,  and  which  were  successfully 
advocated  and  carried  by  its  able  and  experienced  envoy.    Of 
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these  wen  tin  captures  made  by  die  dlied  forces  at  Bordeasz 
and  in  the  Garonne^  the  modificalaon  of  Ihe  tnmtier  line  en 
the  Duchy  of  Booilkm  not  conprehended  in  die  anrient 
limits  of  France,  the  secret  artides— the  treaty  widi  the  Ki^ 
of  Spain^  and  particularly  the  treaty  with  the  French  govetiv- 
ment  regarding  the  skve  tra£Bc;  in  obtaining  which  the  Dake^ 
exertions  were  still  perseTcring  and  nnremitted.  He  cones- 
ponded  upon  the  subject  with  Mr.  Wilbeiforoe,  and  had  fire- 
quent  interviews  with  Mr.  Clarkson^  then  at  Fnis^  as  to  tfce 
best  points  to  press  upon  the  Frendi  ministry  and  upon 
congress*  ^^  Yoa  do  me  justioe/'  he  observes  (to  W.  WXier- 
force  Esq.  M.  P.  ISth  September),  ^in  beliering  Aat  I  wiD 
pursue  with  all  the  seal  of  which  I  am  capable^  die  c^iject  of 
the  abolition  of  the  skve  tiade  by  IVance*  I  really  befieve 
that  the  king  and  his  principal  minister  are  sincere  in  their 
professions  to  us,  and  in  their  intentions  to  perform  their  en- 
gagements to  abolish  the  trade  entirely,  in  five  years,  and  in 
the  mean  time  tdjprevesA  the  trade  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  and  to  restrict  it  goierally  by  the  subjects  of  Frsnoe  as 
much  as  possible,  •  •  •  « 

''There  are  but  few  persons  now  in  France  who  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  skve  trade,  and  those  few  m 
proprietors  in  the  colcmies  and  speculators  in  the  trade,  and  in- 
terested in  carrying  it  on.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  i»  a 
very  large  interest  of  the  former  in  the  House  of  Peers;  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  believe  what  an  influence  the  proprietcnrs  of 
St.  Domingo  have  on  aill  the  measures  of  the  government. 
The  proposition  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  is  foolishly  enoogh 
connected  with  other  recollections  of  the  revolutionary  days  oi 
17B9  and  1790,  and  is  generally  unpopular.  It  is  not  believed 
than  we  are  in  earnest  about  it,  or  have  abolished  the  trade  on 
the  score  of  its  inhumanity.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
commercial  speculation,  and  by  some  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  continental  system ;  and  that  having  abolished  the  trade 
ourselves,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  undue  increase  of  ccdonid 
produce  in  our  stores,  of  which  we  could  not  dispose,  we  now 
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WBQt  to  prevent  other  nodons  from  cnltivatiiig  thdr  cdbaies  to 
Uie  utmost  of  thdbr  powec 

'^  These  imporessioius  can  be  only  overcome  by  time  and  per- 
aeveraaoe^  but  t31  they  are  overcome,  I  aclaiowle(%e  that  I  do 
not  think  the  long  has  the  power  to  do  more  than  prevent  the 
trade  of  his  siib|ects  on  Ihat  part  of  the  coast  from  which  we 
have  expelled  it. 

^'  Mr.  Clarkson  informed  me  of  the  notion  that  in  considerai* 
tion  of  a  cession  made  for  that  purpose,  the  French  govern^ 
meat  mig^t  be  induced  to  abolish  the  trade  immediately,  and  I 
wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool  that  same  evening  to  inform  him  of 
this  notion^  and  to  know  what  government  could  do.  In 
the  mean  time  I  made  mquiries  but  could  not  find  that  any 
siMdi  notaon  was  entertmned  by  the  government  or  those  im- 
mediately about  them.  As  socm  as  Lord  Liverpod^s  answer 
snived,  permitting  me  to  make  very  liberal  offers  to  obtain  this 
conoessioD,  I  spoke  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  upon  the  subject,  bom 
whose  conversations  with  Lord  Holiand,  I  found  that  this 
notion  had  originated.  He  tdd  me  that  they  were  very  desul- 
tory conversations ;  and  as  well  as  he  recollected,  he  told  Lord 
HoUsnd  that  a  concession  made  at  the  period  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  would  have  been  more  likely  to  procure  the  immediate 
abolition  by  France  than  one  made  now.  He  said  that  no  in* 
dination  existed  to  abolish  immediately  on  any  ground,  that 
both  the  king  and  he  had  explained  themselves  fuUy  to  Lord 
Gastierei^  and  myself  upon  the  subject;  that  the  king  was 
determined  to  perficNrm  his  engagements,  and  in  the  meantime 
to  restrict  the  trade  of  his  subjects  on  those  parts  of  the  coast 
whidi  he  had  pointed  out,  as  £ur  as  possible ;  and  to  co-operate 
by  every  means  in  his  power  in  congress,  and  elsewhere  with 
the  British  government  to  put  an  end  to  the  trade  altogether. 

^^  This  conversation  has  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion  I  had 
before  formed,  that  the  king  and  his  minister  are  in  earnest^ 
that  the  difficulties  are  real,  and  that  we  must  overcome  them 
by  endeavouring  to  create  a  public  opinion  in  France  upon  this 
question  as  has  been  done  in  England.  We  have  already  taken 
some  steps  on  this  pcnnt,  and  I  will  not  lose  sight  of  it.^^ 
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The  following  obsenrations  are  in  particular  deserving  of  all 
commendation  as  showing  those  qualifications  of  caution  and 
penetration  so  invaluable  in  the  labours  of  the  diplomatist. 

*^  In  regard  to  Mr.  Stephens's  draught  of  a  treaty,  I  have  not 
yet  had  time  fully  to  consider  of  it.  I  must  first  get  a  dear 
acknowledgment  of  the  principle  of  this  treaty  in  an  official 
note,  which  I  have  not  yet  obtained,  and  I  will  then  work  upon 
the  detuls.  If  I  were  to  begin  with  the  details,  such  are  the 
suspicions  in  the  offices  here  of  our  views,  and  the  difficulties 
thrown  in  our  way  upon  every  point,  that  I  should  ful  entirely. 

'^  I  have  written  you  a  long  letter  upon  the  subject,  but  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  the  trouble  I  gave  you  in  consideration  of  the 
interests  of  the  subject.'' 

While  calmly  but  earnestly  and  powerfully  advocating  this 
great  question  and  other  interests  with  relation  to  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  the  British  ambassador  was  at  the  same  time  not  regard* 
less  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  the  cloud  which  already 
began  to  darken  the  political  horizon.  Like  the  wary  mariner 
lie  saw  the  black  speck  in  the  distance,  and  gave  timely  notice 
of  the  storm's  approach.  He  observed  that  on  the  discussion 
in  the  House  of  Peers  upon  the  system  of  finance,  Marshal  Ney 
prepared  to  inquire  the  reason  that  no  provision  had  been 
made  for  paying  the  pension  of  six  millions  of  liTres,  agreed 
to  be  paid  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  family ;  and  thst 
there  were  other  causes  of  discontent,  particularly  on  the  part 
of  the  military.  It  is  very  evident  from  these  and  similar  ap- 
pearances, that  in  the  midst  of  his  delicate  and  arduous  duties 
he  had  his  eye  on  the  gradual  change  and  progress  of  public 
opinions  in  France.  And  he  was  cheered  and  enoouraged  in 
the  exercise  of  his  laborious  diplomatic  functions  by  iht  testi* 
monials  of  approbation  which  he  continued  to  receive  from 
various  quarters,  and  in  particular  at  this  period  by  an  addres 
from  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  freeholders  of  his  native  county 
of  Meath ;  and  to  which  he  replied  in  the  most  impressive  and 
feeling  manner.  ^  I  beg,"  he  says  (to  Caleb  Barnes,  Esq.,  I6tii 
September,  1814,)  *^  that  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  assure 
them  that  I  am  highly  sensible  of  the  kindness  of  their  recollec* 
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tion  of  me,  and  of  the  value  of  their  good  opinion.  And  that 
I  have  received  with  gratitude  this  mark  of  their  favour  for 
which  I  beg  they  will  receive  my  best  thanks.'^ 

A  few  days  subsequent  to  this  date  we  find  him  interesting 
himself  for  two  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects  who  had 
been  detained  at  Marseilles  by  the  French  authorities  for  a 
breach  of  the  quarantine  lawsj  but  whom  he  believed  not  to 
be  aware  of  the  crime  they  were  committing,  and  upon  that 
ground  recommended  them  to  his  majesty's  clemency.  We 
could  give  innumerable  instances  of  his  prompt  and  effective 
influence  in  matters  of  business  and  detail^  which  prove  his 
eagerness  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  his  anxious  and  respon* 
sible  office^  and  that  he  for  one  was  determined  to  make  no 
sinecmre  of  it. 

To  his  friend  Mr.  Cook  he  writes  a  few  days  afterwards :  "  I 
send  you  a  box  containing  papers  from  Italy^  &c.j  and  a  letter 
from  Brazil.  The  information  in  the  latter  is  important.  The 
Spaniards  have  lost  for  ever  their  settlements  in  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  and  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  the  Brazils  are  not 
very  safe, 

^'  In  regard  to  Napoleon's  views  in  Italy,  I  hear  the  same 
speculations  here.  The  government  people  say  that  his  views 
are  encouraged  by  the  emperor's  finding  that  he  cannot  govern 
his  Italian  provinces  so  as  to  get  much  from  them.  These 
views  are  speculated  upon  by  the  discontented  and  the  nume- 
rous,  without  means  of  livelihood  here ;  and  whether  seriously 
entertained  by  Napoleon  or  not,  I  make  no  doubt  they  are  a 
subject  of  conversation  among  his  adherents  in  Italy  and  Elba.'^ 

Again  he  observes,  ''this  day  the  House  of  Peers  passed 
unanimously,  a  vote  for  paying  the  debts  incurred  by  the  king 

while  out  of  France Events  in  Spain  appear  to 

make  a  great  impression,  and  particularly  the  fall  of  Monte 
Video.  I  have  nothing  new  from  Vienna.  It  is  said  that 
Murat  proposes  to  go  there."  While  still  at  Paris  also,  the 
Duke  was  engaged  in  preparing  some  of  those  valuable  state 
documents  as  a  direction  for  the  views  and  objects  to  be  pur- 
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sued  by  Great  Britain  in  conjunction  witlt  her  allies  in  iha 
grand  congress  now  removed  to  "^nna.  The  able  and  snc* 
cessfiil  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  duties  at  the  French 
court  had  no  doubt  its  influence  on  his  appointment  to  the 
fltiU  more  arduous  ones  of  plenipotentiary  to  that  great  Eu- 
ropean congress.  But  before  following  him  to  the  Austrian 
capital,  we  shall  ^Lean  a  few  more  diaracteristic  examples  firom 
a  mass  of  interesting  correspondence  at  this  period ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Holland 
(  Paris  13ih  October),  are  especially  worthy  of  attention : 

''Tour  lordship  may  depend  upon  my  doing  every  thing  in 
my  power  to  carry  an  object  whidi  Great  Britain  has  so  mudi 
at  heart,  as  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade ;  but  the  task  is 
a  most  difficult  one ;  and  the  more  so  because  the  object  is 
really  felt  by  every  Engtishman,  and  is  urged  by  our  newspapers 
and  other  publications,  with  all  the  earnestness,  not  to  say  vio- 
lence, with  which  we  are  accustomed  to  urge  sudi  objects^ 
without  consideration  for  the  prejudices  and  feelings  ot  others. 

^  In  regard  to  the  Spanish  patriots,  I  will  urge  what  your 
lordship  has  mentioned  to  Lord  Castlereagh.  I  confess,  how- 
ever, that  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  success  of  the  interference 
in  their  favour,  and  the  prudence  of  such  interference*  When 
I  interceded  for  them  it  was  as  a  Spaniard,  and  as  an  actor  in 
the  scenes  in  which  their  conduct  was  blamed,  and  as  a  person 
capable  of  giving  testimony  in  their  &vour.  i  do  not  think 
the  King  of  Spain  could  allow  of  the  interference  of  any 
foreign  power  in  favour  of  persons  whom  he  supposes  (ri^it* 
fully,  or  otherwise  is  not  the  question)  guUty  of  pohtieal  offences 
against  himself.  There  is  certainly  some  di£F<n'ence  in  the 
interference  being  on  the  part  of  all  the  powers  of  Emrope^ 
that  is  to  say,  that  its  result  would  not  give  to  one  power  the 
party  in  Spain  which  should  have  been  rdieved  by  its  inter- 
ference^ but  it  would  have  all  Ae  efiect,  and  even  greater^ 
upon  the  £gnity  and  authority  of  tiie  king  which  the  isktet* 
ference  of  a  single  power  would  have* 

^Then  if  the  success  of  the  interference  is  doubtfrd,  Ae 
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attempt  would  be  inqimdeiity  as  it  probably  woudd  injure  the 
persons  in  wbose  faroor  it  would  be  made. 

^'  I  give  your  lordship  fredy  my  o|Miuon  upon  a  pomt  in 
which  we  are  both  interested.  I  will  state  to  Loid  Castle* 
reagh  what  I  think,  and  he  will  conaalt  with  '■■■  ^  and  be 
will  adopt  what  is  suggested,  if  he  dkould  tiiink  it  likely  to  be 

successful  and ^should  think  it  would  not  be  itt-receiTed* 

^'  I  am  still  in  correspondence  with  the  King  of  Spain^s 
ministers;  and  I  will  make  another  effort  to  bare  these  unfor- 
tunate persons  released.^ 

It  appears  from  what  ibUows  that  much  o£  the  difficulty 
encountered  in  (Staining  the  due  exeeudon  ol  the  most  import- 
ant articles  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  was  to  be  attributed  not  only 
to  the  goyemment,  but  to  the  hostile  feeUng  still  increasing^ 
entertained  by  the  army  and  the  people^  towards  the  Bourbons, 
and  consequently  a  certain  degree  of   irritation  against  the 
British  government,  which  had  no  doubt  mainly  contributed 
to  their  restoration.    A  sort  of  passive  resistance  was  then 
offered  in  which  both  the  king  and  his  government  participated 
to  all  the  objects  most  aimed  at  by  the  British  people  and  the 
ministry ;  nor  under  the  circumstances  is  this  to  be  wondered  at« 
^^  Suspicions/'  says  the  Duke,  ^  are  certainly  entertained, 
even  by  those  of  the  constitutional  party,  who  wish  well  to  the 
king,  that  his  majesty  intends  to  take  an  opportunity  of  endeft- 
vouring  to  govern  without  the  aid  of  a  legiskture ;  and  those 
persons  of  his  administration  who  either  returned  to  Francs 
with  the  king,  or  are  notoriously  attached  to  the  ancient  forms 
and  systems  of  government  in  France,  are  viewed  with  con- 
siderable jealousy  by  the  others.    This  circumstance  together 
with  the  want  of  experience  of  the  system  on  which  a  res- 
ponsible government  ought  to  be  carried  on,  is  the  cause  oi  the 
appearance,  and  in  some  instences,  of  the  existence  of  dis- 
union, delay,  and  inconsistency^  in  the  measures  of  governments 
^'  I  am  induced  to  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to  this  cause 
more  than  to  fixed  purpose,  the  impossibility  which  I  have 
hitherto  experienced  of  inducmg  the  government  to  perform 
the  engagements  entered  into  by  the  treaty  of  peace. 
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^^I  have  already  apprized  your  lordship  how  the  eaKs  of 
the  Due  de  Bouillon^  and  that  of  the  bank  of  HamhuTg^  and 
that  of  the  restrictioii  of  the  slave  tradej  stand. 

"  I  have  equal  reason  to  complain  of  delay  in  the  execatioa 
of  the  second  and  fourth  additional  articles  of  the  treaty  m 
favour  of  the  British  creditors  of  the  French  government  upon 
which  no  step  has  yet  been  taken ;  and  upon  the  whole  1  was 
induced  to  tell  M.  de  Jaucourt,  in  a  late  discussion  I  had  with 
him,  that  so  much  time  had  elapsed^  and  my  predecessor  and 
1  had  had  so  little  success  in  our  endeavours  to  induce  them 
to  carry  into  execution  their  engagements,  that  I  was  much 
afraid  we  were  coming  to  the  state  in  which  the  two  counfxies 
had  been  at  the  period  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens ;  and  that  I 
hoped  he  would  uige  his  majesty  to  give  no  further  opposition 
to  the  execution  of  that,  which  he  had  solemnly  engaged  to 
perform. 

"  I  understand  that  some  measures  have  been  adopted  since 
on  all  the  points  referred  to ;  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  report 
hereafter  that  we  are  getting  on  better.'' 

Early  in  December  considerable  alarm  was  excited  for  the 
safety  of  the  royal  family,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  military 
as  well  as  the  popular  feeling  in  Paris.  The  discontent  had 
nearly  reached  its  height,  and  it  was  doubtless  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  government  which  led  to  the  appointment 
of  Marshal  Soult,  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  as  new  minister  of  war. 
It  was  evident  that  conspiracy  was  on  foot,  the  government, 
like  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons,  was  held  in  contempt ;  a 
strong  feeling  existed  even  against  the  noble  Duke,  and  hii 
presence  in  the  capital  was  obnoxious  to  the  military^  and  the 
army  could  scarcely  restrain  its  impatience — even  to  await  the 
expected  return  of  Napoleon. 

It  is  believed  that  threatning  letters  were  received,  addressed 
both  to  the  court  and  to  the  noble  Duke,  and  if  report  spoke 
true,  that  on  one  occasion  his  life  was  actually  attempted.  The 
court  it  is  evident  were  beginning  to  feel  uneasy,  and  seemed 
now  to  look  for  safety  to  Marshal  Soult.  ''Things  here,'' 
observes  the  Duke,  ^  are  going  on  better  since  the  change  of 
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the  administration,  which  has  in  my  opinion  greatly  added  to 
the  security  of  the  court.'' 

But  this  was  of  short  continuance,  for  on  the  I7th  he  again 
writes,  ^'I  bdieve  the  truth  to  be  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  so  completely  ruined  by  the  revolution,  and  they 
are  now  suffering  so  severely  from  the  want  of  the  plunder  of 
the  world,  that  they  cannot  go  on  without  it;  and  they  cannot 
endure  the  prospect  of  a  peaceable  government.  If  this  is  the 
case  we  should  take  care  how  we  suffer  the  grand  alliance  to 
break  up ;  and  we  ought  to  look  to  our  alliance  with  the  powers 
of  the  Peninsula  as  our  sheet  anchor.^' 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  quitted  Paris  upon  the  24th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1815,  and  arrived  in  Vienna  early  in  the  following  month ; 
fully  prepared  to  take  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  momentous 
questions  already  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
gress. Before  however  the  least  important  could  be  brought 
to  a  successful  termination,  an  event  occurred  which  strangely 
interrupted  the  proceedings,  excited  general  alarm,  and  held  the 
minds  of  nations  and  of  monarchs  in  mingled  awe  and 
suspense.  The  daring  expedition  of  Napoleon  fell  upon  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  like  an  eagle  upon  a  council  of  those 
grave  and  slow-winged  birds,  emblematic  of  wisdom  and  of  the 
speed  at  which  the  negotiations  travelled ;  ^'  Buonaparte  had 
escaped  from  Elba !''  But  taken  as  they  were  by  surprise, 
neither  the  monarchs  nor  their  generals  lost  their  courage,  and 
made  a  solemn  declaration  to  oppose  this  flagrant  breach  of 
contract  with  all  their  united  power.  The  Duke  in  writing  to 
Lord  Castlereagh  (Vienna,  12th  March,  1815)  observes,  ''I 
received  here  on  the  7th  instant  a  despatch  from  Lord  Burg- 
hersh,  of  the  1st,  giving  an  account  that  Buonaparte  had  quitted 
the  island  of  Elba,  with  all  his  civil  and  military  officers  and  about 
1200  troops,  on  the  26th  of  February.  I  immediately  com- 
municated this  account  to  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia, 
and  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  to  the  ministers  of  the  different 
powers,  and  I  found  among  all  one  prevailing  sentiment^  of  a 
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detennination  to  unite  their  efforts  to  support  the  system  esta- 
blished by  the  peace  of  Paris. 

^  We  have  since  received  accounts  from  OenoSi  stating  that 
he  had  landed  in  France^  near  Cannes,  on  the  1st  of  March; 
had  attempted  to  get  possession  of  Antibes,  and  had  been  re- 
pulsed, and  that  he  was  on  his  march  towards  Orasse.^ 

The  declaration  of  the  allies  was  supported  by  a  million  of 
armed  men,  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  respectiTe  nations 
broke  up  their  councils  to  prepare  for  the  field,  and  to  place  this 
immense  force  at  the  disposal  of  Louis  XVIII.  **  Upon  the 
whole,  I  assure  your  lordship  that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  spirit  which  prevails  here  upon  this  occasion ;  and  I  do  not 
entertam  the  smallest  doubt,  that,  if  unfortunately  it  should  be 
possible  for  Buonaparte  to  hold  at  all  against  the  King  of 
France,  he  must  fall  under  the  cordially  united  efforts  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe.^' 

From  Vienna  he  again  writes  on  the  12th :  *^  The  Emperor 
of  Russia  seems  reconciled  to  the  notion  of  the  old  system,  of 
managing  the  great  concern  in  a  council,  consisting  of  himself, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  Schwartzenburg.  He  expressed  a  wish 
that  I  should  be  with  him,  but  not  a  very  strong  one;  and  as  I 
should  have  neither  character  nor  occupation  in  such  a  sitna- 
tion,  I  should  prefer  to  carry  a  musket.   •     .  . 

*'  I  now  recommend  to  you  to  put  all  your  force  in  the 
Netherlands  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  of  France.  I  will  go 
and  join  it  if  you  like  it,  or  do  any  thing  else  that  government 
chouse.  I  think  we  shall  have  settled  our  concerns  herCi  and 
signed  the  treaty,  if  the  Spaniard  does  not  impede  us,  by  the 
end  of  the  month.  We  shall  have  finished  every  thing  that  is 
important  much  sooner,  so  that  I  shall  be  ready  whenever  yoa 
please  to  call  for  me." 

The  triumphant  progress  of  Napoleon  through  France— his 
almost  romantic  adventures,  and  uninterrupted  success,  are  too 
well  known  to  require  repetition.  The  royal  power  of  the 
Bourbons  vanished  before  the  imperial  eagle,  and  he  quietly 
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reseated  Mmself  upon  the  vacant  throne.  Outlaw  as  he  had 
been  pronounced,  he  was  yet  master  of  a  palace,  and  of  an 
army  passionately  devoted  to  his  interest.  They  rdied,  as 
well  as  himself,  upon  his  genius  for  war ;  they  trusted  some- 
Hang  to  the  ascendancy  of  his  former  star,  and  he  was  in 
possession  of  all  the  military  resources  of  the  country.  Louis 
XVIII.  had  already  fled  as  far  as  Ohent,  and  might  probably 
have  been  taken,  no  less  than  the  Duke  of  Angoul^e,  had 
Napoleon  considered  their  arrest  as  likely  to  favour  his  views. 
Next  came  the  hundred  anxious  days ;  the  ftimous  Champ  de 
Mai;  but  while  preparations  for  national  pageants  were  in 
progress,  the  attention  of  Buonaparte  was  wholly  taken  up 
with  the  organization  and  imbodying  of  new  levies,  and 
putting  every  thing  upon  a  scale  for  one  grand  and  mighty 
struggle. 

The  fortresses  throughout  the  country,  and  along  the  fron- 
tiers, were  strongly  fortified,  the  arsenals  were  filled,  and  the 
clothing,  equipment  and  arming  of  new  bodies — all  carried  on 
with  incredible  ardour  and  activity.     Before  the  1st  of  June 
Napoleon  had  raised  an  army  amounting  to  378,000  men  under 
arms,  without  including  a  national  guard  of  200  battalions ;  and 
in  the  arm  of  cavalry  he  had  remotmted  a  very  fine  and 
powerful  force,  fall  of  ardour,  and  equipped  for  action.    Upon 
occasion  of  the  splendid  ceremony  of  the  Champ  de  Mai,  held  on 
the  Slst,  while  they  passed  in  review  before  him,  he  declared  that 
within  a  few  weeks  he  would  have  half  a  million  under  arms; 
and  that  if  the  allies  succeeded  [in  marching  600,000  to  the 
frontiers,  he  would  oppose  them  at  the  head  of  two  millions. 
A  new  empire,  new  armies,  and  another  state  of  things,  ap- 
peared to  have  sprung  from  the  ground  as  if  by  enchantment, 
— and  strangers  who  witnessed  the  scene — ^the  world  itself^ 
looked  on  with  surprise  and  awe,  awaiting  the  grand  denouement 
of  a  drama,  more  deeply  absorbing  perhaps  than  any  before 
enacted  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

In  the  mean  time  let  us  describe  the  progress  made  by  the 
allies  to  meet  those  terrific  efforts  directed  by  the  first  military 
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gtaioM  m  tibe  wofdiy  mod  the  ykin  and  opiiiioaB  cntcrtniied  at 
this  momentous  janctnre  in  the  words  of  his  great  iifal,  ao  aoon 
destined  to  meet  his  banded  legions  in  the  fidd. 

^I  enclose  your  lordship^  (Viscoimt  Casdereag^  Vienna, 
18th  Maich)  ^the  protocols  of  two  militaiy  oonferenees^  die 
first  held  while  I  was  absent  at  St.  Peteisbiiig,  the  other  last 
night  at  m j  house,  in  presenile  of  the  Emperor  of  Rnwiaj  in 
which  you  will  see  the  detail  of  the  force  whidi  it  is  intended 
to  employ.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  am  correct  in  the  enfimatf 
I  have  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  disposable  allied  force  in  the 
Low  Countries ;  but  I  believe  I  have  rather  nndemfced  it. 

^^  I  hare  this  moment  returned  from  a  conference  of  the 
ministers  of  the  four  allied  courts;  at  which  it  has  been  deter- 
mined to  renew  the  treaty  of  Chanmont  between  the  four 
courts^  and  to  invite  the  accession  oi  the  King  of  France,  the 
sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Kings  of  Spain^  Portugal,  Hanover, 
Wirtemberg,  and  Denmark.  .  .  ." 

Upon  the  18th  he  writes  again  to  the  same:  ^According  to 
accounts  received  from  Paris  by  Talleyrand  tins  nighty  of  the 
11th  at  midnight,  it  appears  that  matters  are  rather  in  a  better 
state  than  they  appeared  to  be  in  by  the  letters  written  during 
the  day  by  the  ministers  from  the  several  courts.  God  send 
these  last  appearances  may  be  verified ! 

•  •  •  ''  I  am  still  detained  here  by  the  necessity  of  conduding 
the  treaty  of  Chaumont  before  I  set  out ;  but  I  hope  to  be  off 
in  a  day  or  two.    I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  15th.  .  • 

*^  With  such  a  force  as  they  (the  allies)  will  bring  into  the 
field,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that,  if  there  should  be  any 
resistance  at  all  to  Napoleon  on  the  part  of  the  royalist  party 
in  France,  the  contest  will  be  a  very  short  one,  and  decidedly 
successful.  Nothing  can  be  done  witli  a  small  or  inefficient 
force ;  the  war  wUl  linger  on,  and  will  end  to  our  disadvantage. 
Motives  of  economy  then  should  induce  the  British  government 
to  take  measures  to  bring  the  largest  possible  force  into  action 
at  the  earliest  and  the  same  period  of  time/^ 
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It  was  understood  from  the  beginning  that  England,  as  usual, 
was  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  new  European  crusade  against  the 
French,  and  even  to  pay  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  mis- 
sion of  the  ex-King  at  the  imperial  court.  ^'  M.  de  Talleyrand 
mentioned  to  me  this  day  (28th  March),  that  he  was  apprehen- 
sive that  in  the  existing  state  of  things  at  Paris,  and  with  the 
probability  that  all  their  bills  would  be  protested,  the  French 
mission  here  would  find  themselves  in  the  greatest  distress, 
unless  his  Majesty's  government]  would  step  forward  to  give 
them  some  assistance.'^ 

The  next  letter  is  dated  Brussels  (5th  of  April,  1815). 
^^  Although  I  have  as  yet  seen  nobody,  and  can  let  you  know 
nothing  regarding  the  state  of  affidrs  here,  and  on  the  frontier, 
I  will  not  allow  the  messenger  to  pass  by  whom  I  despatched 
from  Vienna  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  March,  and  overtook 
the  day  before  yesterday  at  Cologne,  without  apprizing  you  of 
my  arrival,  in  the  last  night,  having  quitted  Vienna  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th. 

^^The  affidr  of  Murat  was  to  be  settled  as  your  lordship 
proposed ;  and  the  congress  was  to  make  some  declaration  on 
the  subject  before  it  should  break  up.  In  the  mean  time 
Murat  appears  to  have  settled  the  matter  himself.  He  had 
arrived  at  Ancona  with  warlike  equipments  of  all  kinds, 
including  a  pontoon  train 

*^  As  for  my  part  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  do  not  destroy 
Murat,  and  that  immediately,  he  will  save  Buonaparte. 

Upon  the  6th  of  April  the  Duke  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Clancarty 
from  Brussels :  "  I  enclose  you  a  letter  which  I  wrote  yesterday 

evening  to y  which  will  show  you  our  state  here,  and  what 

I  wish  him  to  do.  He  wishes  if  attacked  by  a  superior  force  we 
should  retire  behind  Brussels,  while  they  should  advance  across 
the  Meuse ;  both  join  about  Tirlemont  or  St,  Tron,  and  then 
attack  the  enemy.  You  will  see  my  reasons  for  preferring  that 
we  should  now  join,  and  not  let  the  enemy  get  possession  of 
Brussels  even  for  a  moment.^ 

From  the  following  observations  it  would  appear  that  the 
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Duke  was  ndt  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  prooeedings  of  the 
ministry  at  home:    '^Although  I  haye  givea  a  &YoaBhle 

opinion  of  ours  to  Geueral ,  I  cannot  help  thinlriiig» 

from  all  accounts^  that  they  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  to 
enable  us  to  maintain  our  military  chaiacter  in  Europe.  It 
appears  to  me  that  you  have  not  taken  in  England  a  dear 
view  of  your  situation^  that  you  do  not  think  war  certain^  and 
that  a  great  effort  most  be  made  if  it  is  hoped  that  it  shall  be 
short  Tou  haye  not  called  out  the  militia,  or  announced  such 
an  intention  in  your  message  to  Parliament,  by  which  measme 
your  troops  of  the  line  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere  might  become 
disposable ;  and  how  we  are  to  make  out  150,000  men^  or  even 
60,000  of  the  defensive  part  of  the  treaty  of  Chaumoniy 
appears  not  to  have  been  considered. 

'^  If  you  could  let  me  have  40,000  good  British  in&ntry, 
besides  those  you  insist  upon  having  in  garrisons,  the  propor- 
tion settled  by  treaty  that  you  are  to  furnish  of  cavalry,  that 
is  to  say,  the  eighth  of  150,000  men,  including  in  both  the  old 
German  legion,  and  150  pieces  of  British  field  artillery,  folly 
horsed,  I  should  be  satisfied,  and  take  my  chance  for  the  rest^ 
and  engage  that  we  should  play  our  part  in  the  game.  But  as 
it  is  we  are  in  a  bad  way.  .  /' 

The  Duke  next  proceeds  to  acquaint  us  with  the  state  of 
public  opinion  in  France  and  along  the  frontiers.  ^^  It  appears 
certain  from  all  accounts,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation in  France  are  decidedly  adverse  to  Buonaparte,  and  that 
many  general  and  other  officers,  the  whole  of  the  national  guard, 
and  even  some  of  the  regpjnents  of  the  line,  have  remained  faiihr 
fed  to  the  King.  The  national  guards  and  population  of  aU  the 
fortified  towns  on  the  frontier  are  in  favour  of  his  majesty, 
and  hopes  are  entertained  of  being  able  to  get  possession  (f 
some  towns,  of  which  Dunkirk  is  particularly  mentioned  a 
one.  •  •  . 

''The  British,  Hanoverian,  and  Dutch  corps,  will  at  that 
period  (1st  of  May)  consist  of  about  60,000  men,  of  whidi 
about  9000  will  be  cavalry,  and  not  reckoning  the  continge  ts 
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of  Saxony^  Bnmtwick,  01d^nbiiig»  Nassau,  aad  the  Hanse 
Towns,  eyentually  destined  to  join  this  army.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  April  the  Prussian  army  between  the  Rhine  ^xxd 
the  Meuse  will  consist  of  63,000  men.  .  •  •  and  there  will  be 
on  the  Upper  Rhine  an  Austrio*Bavarian  force,  consisting  of 
about  146,000  men ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  April  the  allies  could 
enter  France  with  270,000  men. 

*^  As  well  as  I  can  recollect,  the  Russian  troops  will  tlien 
begin  to  arrive  on  the  Maine,  and  it  appears  by  Lord  Cathcart's 
report,  that  by  the  middle  of  May,  the  Prussian  army  will  be 
augmented  to  166,000  men,  and  the  contingents  above  referred 
to,  probably  to  the  amount  of  30,000  men,  and  other  reinforce- 
ments from  England,  &c.,  probably  to  the  amount  of  10^000 
more  will  have  arrived  in  this  country. 

^  It  remains  then  to  be  considered  whether  it  will  not  be 
expedient  to  commence  our  operations  on  the  1st  of  May, 
considering  the  relative  force  of  the  two  contending  parties 
at  that  period,  rather  than  wait  till  the  middle  of  May,  and 
thus  give  to  Buonaparte  the  advantages  which  he  will  certainly 
derive  from  Passtfnbl6e  du  champ  de  MaL^* 

'^Tou  will  see  by  the  enclosed  papers  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  Due  d'Angoul^me  has  been  obliged  to  quit  France^ 
and  that  Buonaparte,  besides  having  called  for  the  soldiers  re- 
oentiy  discharged,  amoimting,  as  I  understand,  to  about  127,000 
of  which  100,000  may  be  deemed  immediately  disposable,  has  or- 
ganised 200  battalions  of  grenadiers  of  the  national  guards.  • .  • 

^  I  have  besides  learnt  that  the  anemblie  of  the  champ  de 
Mai  is  to  take  place  on  the  5th  of  May,  so  that  the  object  of 
commencing  our  operations  before  that  assembly  should  take 
place,  wiU  be  defeated. 

^  The  troops  to  be  employed  in  this  operation  (the  invasion 
of  France)  should  be  the  allied  British^  Hanoverian,  and 
Duteh  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; 
the  Prussian  troops  as  reinforced,  under  the  command  of 
Comte  Oneis^Qi^iif  the  allied  Austri^n^  Bavarian,  Wirtemberg, 
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and  Baden  troops^  to  be  assembled  on  tbe  Upper  Rhine^  under 
Prince  Schwartzenburg. 

'^  The  two  former  should  enter  France  between  tbe  Sambre 
and  the  Meuse ;  the  Duke  of  Wellmgton  endeavouring  to  get 
possession  of  Maubeuge,  or  at  all  events  of  Avesnes;  and 
General  Gneisenau  directing  his  march  upon  Rocroy  and 
Chimay. 

^^The  Duke  of  Wellington^  besides  the  garrisons  in  the 
places  in  Flanders  and  Brabant^  should  leave  a  corps  of  troops 
in  observation  on  the  frontiers. 

"  Prince  Schwartzenburg  should  collect  his  corps  in  *the 
province  of  Luxembourg,  and  while  his  left  should  observe 
the  French  fortresses  of  Longvy,  Thionville>  and  Metz^  he 
should  possess  himself  of  the  forts  of  Sedan,  Stenay,  and  Dum 
and  cross  the  Meuse. 

^'The  first  object  would  then  be  accomplished,  and  we  should 
have  in  France  a  larger  body  of  troops  than  probably  the 
enemy  can  assemble/' 

The  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  part  he  bore 
in  the  famous  declaration  agwist  Napoleon  by  the  allies — which 
undoubtedly,  by  placing  him  ^^  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,"  and 
making  use  of  the  expression  ^'public  vengeance/'  aimed  at  his 
life,  and  would  seem  to  have  justified  any  man  in  putting  him 
to  death— was  made  the  subject  of  remark  in  England,  and 
led  the  Duke  to  enter  into  a  studied  defence  of  his  motives, 
^d  some  close  distinctions  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
words;  and  it  is  clear  as  he  satisfactorily  proved  to  the  most 
ordinary  capacity,  that  in  no  part  is  the  dagger  of  the  assassin 
recommended.  But  the  animus  of  the  whole  document,  its 
death-denouncing  character  and  tone,  amply  prove  that  it  was 
the  unanimous  resolution  of  the  High  Allied  Powers,  by  one 
means  or  other,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Great  Britain, 
to  take  the  political  life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

From  a  variety  of  circumstances,  it  appears  very  probable 
that  had  not  the  Duke  of  Wellington  happened  to  have  filled 
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the  situation  of  Britbh  Envoy  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna^  at 
the  precise  period  of  Buonaparte's  expedition^  the  English 
ministry  would  have  taken  a  far  less  active  part  in  the  campaign; 
would  have  tamely  submitted  to  let  the  Holy  Allies^  backed  by 
their  millions  of  men,  settle  their  own  affairs  with  Napoleon  or 
Louis,  being  actually  terrified  at  the  idea  of  adding  so  largely 
to  the  subsidies  already  too  great,  and  heaping  fresh  burdens 
upon  the  public  debt.  Fortunately,  it  is  considered,  they  had 
a  distinguished  warrior  and  statesman  to  inspire  their  councils 
and  direct  their  efforts,  who  looked  upon  all  other  objections 
as  dust  in  the  balance  when  weighed  against  the  one  mighty 
object — ^the  inestimable  advantage  for  which  no  sacrifices  of 
blood  or  treasure  were  too  great— of  accomplishing  the  complete 
destruction  ^'  of  that  terrible  scouige  of  the  world,"  the  dread 
of  monarchs, — ^to  them  more  ferocious  than  Bluebeard  to  his 
wives, — for  he  devoured  their  power  as  well  as  theur  people. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
should  feel  annoyed  at  the  comparative  lukewarmness  and 
indifference  with  which  the  British  ministry  regarded  the  con- 
test ;  for  the  treasury  was  already  twice  exhausted  in  the  great 
Peninsular  contest ;  and  he  expresses  his  opinion  with  less  good 
temper  than  perhaps  upon  any  previous  occasion.  '*  I  have  got 
an  infamous  army,  very  weak,  and  ill-equipped,  and  a  very 
inexperienced  staff.  In  my  opinion  they  are  doing  nothing 
in  England.  They  have  not  raised  a  man ;  they  have  not 
called  out  the  militia  either  in  England  or  Ireland ;  are  unable 
to  send  me  any  thing ;  and  they  have  not  sent  a  message  to 
Parliament  about  the  money.  The  war-spirit  is  therefore  evapo- 
rating,  as  I  am  informed.'' 

The  allies,  however,  were  active  and  ardent  in  the  cause; 
immense  armies  were  marching  from  the  Vistula,  from  the 
Danube  and  from  Italy.  The  advanced  corps  of  Prussia  had 
entered  Flanders,  the  army  of  the  Duke  was  concentrated,  and 
he  had  concerted  his  plan  of  operations  with  the  Prussian 
general,  who,  having  collected  his  forces  on  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse,  occupied  Charleroi,  Namur^  and  liege*    By  his  right 
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lie  communicated  with  the  left  of  die  DtJce'k  army,  so  diat 
while  they  were  prepared  to  rapport  each  other^  each  observed 
a  separate  line  of  operations  connecting  the  one  with  Englandi 
the  other  by  the  Lower  Rhine  with  Prussia.  The  Duke's 
object^  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  cover  Brossels — ^to  g^oard  the 
approaches  firom  France  by  Toumay,  and  Mons,  and  Us  army 
was  so  disposed  that  any  offensive  movement  might  be  irn* 
mediately  met  France,  along  the  Belgian  frontier,  was  covered 
with  fortresses;  Belgium  lay  whoUy  exposed,  an  immense 
advantage  in  concealing  his  operations,  of  which  Napoleon 
most  ably  availed  himself*  But  the  Duke  could  not  be  deceiyed 
though  he  had  a  wary  adversary  in  his  firont:  '' Matters,"  he 
says,  (Brusseb,  9th  of  May,)  *'  look  a  little  serious  on  the 
frontier ;  the  enemy  have  certainly  got  the  greatest  part  of  thdr 
force  collected  at  Valenciennes  and  Maubeuge }  and  it  is  said 
that  Buonaparte  arrived  yesterday  at  Cond6.  I  was  assured  at 
Ghent,  on  Sunday,  that  he  was  to  leave  Paris  on  this  day.  It 
is  certain  that  all  communication  is  stopped  since  yesterday 
morning/' 

The  Duke's  estimate  of  the  force  with  which  Napoleon 
could  attack  was  110,000,  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  he  had 
placed  his  army  in  its  position  on  the  Mouse  with  a  view  to  the 
deCensive.  ''They  cannot  think  of  attacking  through  the 
country  of  Luxembourg.  It  is  said  that  they  expected  that  we 
should  have  attacked  them  on  the  lOtlu^'  To  his  brother.  Sir 
Henry  Wellesley,  he  writes  upon  the  12th,  ''  We  are  here 
mudi  in  the  same  state  as  when  I  wrote  last,  waiting  for  die 
Austrians  and  Russians. 

''  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  movement  upon  the  frontiera 
in  the  last  week,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  entirely 
defensive,  and  that  Buonaparte  cannot  venture  to  quitPteris* 
Indeed,  all  accounts  give  reason  to  hope  that,  even  without  the 
aid  of  the  allies,  his  power  will  not  be  of  long  duration." 

From  the  following  strictures,  it  appears  that  the  British 
government  rendered  itself  liable  for  all  the  expenses  of  this 
momentous  war,  and  met  with  little  but  ingratitude  in  xetoxa* 
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What  a  pietore  does  it  present  of  lavish  expenditure  aod 
extraordinary  sacrifice  of  the  resources  of  the  country^  io 
supporting  not  only  our  own  military  establishments^  but  thosa 
of  all  the  allied  nations^  on  a  most  extensive  scale  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war^— not  a  war  against  the  French  nation, 
indeed — ^but  to  indulge  the  royal  passions  of  pique>  hatred, 
and  revenge,  against  a  single  man,  ^^  the  dictator  of  the  continen<' 
tal  sovereigns/^ 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that,  with  such  allies,  the 
Duke's  patience  and  equanimity,  however  exemplary,  were 
often  put  to  a  severe  trial;  and  that  he  should  have  expressed 
himself  in  terms  of  strong  reprehension*  ^^  You  will  see"  (the 
Earl  of  Clancarty,  14th  May,  Brussels),  ''that  an  erroneous 
view  has  been  taken  at  Vienna  of  our  mode  of  proceeding  here. 

''  First ;  that  in  fact  neither  Hanover,  Brunswick,  or  even 
Prussia,  pay  one  fiuthing  for  their  troops  in  this  country, 
notwithstanding  that  Hanover,  for  the  last  year,  has  been 
receiving  a  subsidy  at  the  rate  of  forty  pounds  per  man  per 
annum,  being  nearly  four  times  the  rate  of  the  present  sub- 
sidies ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  not  true  that  the  Prussians 
drew  their  magazines  from  JuUers. 

^  This  is  a  point,  however,  not  worth  disputing.  The  allies 
should  be  thinking  of  something  else ;  and  instead  of  endea* 
vouring  to  swell  our  expenses  here,  they  should  endeavour  to 
lessen  them ;  and  we  should  assist  them  as  much  as  possible  in 
drawing  every  resource  from  the  country  within  their  reach,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  subsist  the  enormous  bodies  which 
they  are  bringing  to  bear  upon  one  point* 

''  I  suppose  the  allies  do  not  wish  us,  or  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  to  take,  or  in  other  words  rob  subsistence 
for  our  armies,  in  the  country  of  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, if  we  choose  to  take  money  from  our  pockets,  and 
not  from  theirs,  to  pay  for  it*  So  far  that  point  is  settled* 
And  as  for  the  allied  German  powers,  whose  troops  will  serve 
with  this  army,  or  whose  troops  are  now  in  the  Netherlands, 
all  that  they  will  have  to  complain  of  in  the  airangement  of 
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the  Subftiatenee  Committee  is^  that  they  should  be  tnade  to  pay 
their  kreuizers  for  those  supplies  which  they  have  received  for 
toothing. 

^'I  cannot^  however^  conclude  upon  this  subject,  without 
expressing  my  regret  that  the  discussion  of  it  should  have 
occasioned  so  much  warmth,  and  that  such  a  paper  as  M.  de 
Stein's  should  have  been  produced^y  the  Prussian  legation.  In 
a  crisis  of  the  aff&irs  of  the  world  the  powers  of  Europe  are 
about  to  embark  in  a  great  contest ;  and  Great  Britain,  who  is 
interested  only  in  a  secondary  degree  in  the  crisis,  who  can  be 
injured  only  in  the  injury  which  others  will  suffer,  comes  for- 
ward with  all  her  resources,  and  not  only  puts  forth  all  the 
strength  which  circumstances  and  her  situation  enable  her  to 
effect,  but  assists  with  money  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  small 
as  well  as  great,  in  proportion  to  their  several  exertions,  and 
this  at  a  moment  of  unparalleled  financial  difficulty,  occasioned 
-by  ber  exertions  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  last  years  of  the 
late  war/^ 

And  these  exertions,  these  enormous  sacrifices,  were  made  in 
fighting  the  battles  of  others,  who  having  reaped  all  the  advan- 
tages of  our  victories,  treated  England  upon  Rochefoucanlt's 
principle,  we  suppose,  of  treating  those  to  whom  we  are 
obliged, — in  a  manner  far  more  unjust — more  injurious  to  her 
interests«*-more  systematically  subversive  of  her  power  and 
prosperity,  than  Buonaparte  and  the  French  nation  coold 
possibly  have  done,  had  we  made  peace  with  them,  and  had 
they  afterwards  felt  so  disposed.  If  we  consider  also  that 
this  grand  and  magnanimous  sacrifice  of  ourselves,  and  of  our 
posterity, — and  of  our  best  interests — ^to  play  into  the  hands  of 
needy,  grasping,  and  half-barbarous  despotic  powers,  in  order 
to  fix  a  like  despotism  upon  the  French,  instead  of  entering 
into  a  generous  alliance  with  them — and  that  the  mighty  work 
was  again  undone  by  them,  on  the  instant  the  knife  was  taken 
from  tlieir  throats; — we  shall  reach  a  climax  nearer  to  the 
ridiculous  tiian  to  the  sublime. 

Bat  it  is  time  to  revert  to  the  progress  of  the  campugn ;  for 
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though  no  coUkdon  between  the  armies  had  taken  place  up  to 
the  second  week  in  June^  the  French  troops  were  collected  aqd 
well  concentrated^  in  and  behind  their  fortresses.     With  r^rd 
to  the  relative  strength  of  the  parties^  the  Duke^  as  we  have 
seen^  fixed  the  disposable  force  of  Napoleon  at  110^000  m^i^ 
and  with   regard  to  his  own^  and  that  of  the  Prossians^  he 
states^  "  I  shall  enter  France  with  between  70,000  and  SO^OOO 
mem    The  Prussians  near  me  with  twice  as  many."  So  that  it 
would  appear  from  their  numbers,  that  including  the  Prussians 
not  yet  come  up,  the  allies,  even  in  Flanders,  not  only  far 
outnumbered  the  army  of  Napoleon,  but  must  have  amounted 
to  double  his   nmnbers;    and   to    considerably  upwards  of 
200,000  men  in  arms.    This  amount^  taken  without  its  vast 
moral  and  physical  support— the  overwhelming  reinforcements 
not  far  distant,  would  have  been  fully  able  to  act  on  the 
offensive^  had  it  been  under  one  commander  like  die  Duke  of 
Wellington, — and  had  Napoleon  given  time  for  its  concentra* 
tion  and  direction  upon  a  vulnerable  frontier  point.    But  so 
rapid  and  decided  were  his  movements  till  he  reached  Waterloo, 
that  he  took  Blucher  quite^  and  the  Duke  himself  almost,  by 
surprise — ^for  he  bore  suddenly  down  upon  them  in  three  lai^ge 
divisions,  concentrated  close  to  the  frontiers,  on  the  night  of 
the  14th  of  June.    Of  this  fine  army  Soult  had  been  appointed 
major-general.    It  was  composed  of  five  corps  of  infantry  of 
the  imperial  guard,  of  four  corps  of  cavalry ;  marched  with  a 
field  artillery  of  350  pieces,  and  is  said  to  have  numbered 
130,000  men.    The  corps  of  in&ntry  were  commanded  by 
Grenerals  D'E<rlon,  ReiUe,  Vandamme,  Oiraid^  and  Lobau;  and 
the  cavalry  by  Generals  Pajol,   Excelmans,  Kellerman,  and 
Milhaud.    Marshal  Ney  commanded  in  the  centre,  Jerome 
Buonaparte  on  the  left;  Marshal  Orouchy  on  the  right* 

The  Prussian  army  consisted  of  four  corps,  under  Generals 
Zietlien,  Bulow,  Borstel,  and  Thielman,  commanded  in  chief  by 
Marshal  Blucher,  and  was  estimated  at  110,000  men*  The 
head-quarters  of  Blucher  were  at  Namur. 

The  army  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  oonsirted  of  I>atoh>  Bel- 
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giaiui^  Bninswickeni^  HanoTerians^  Oennan  I^on^  and  Biikiih, 
and  was  computed  under  8O5OOO  men.  Of  this  foroe/only  38)000 
were  English.  ^'  This  army  was  organized  in  two  large  corps  of 
five  divisions  each — the  first  was  commanded  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange^  the  second  by  Lord  HiU.  The  cavalry  was  under  the 
orders  of  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge.  The  head-quarters  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  were  at  Brussels.  The  head-quarters  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  were  at  Brain  le  Compte  ;  those  of  Lord 
Hill  at  Grammont;  the  cavalry  under  Lord  Uzbridge  was 
cantoned  in  small  towns  and  villages  on  the  right ;  and  the  ar* 
tillery  was  cantoned  principally  near  Ghent.  Quatre  Bras  was 
the  position  chosen  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  the  point  at 
which^  should  the  enemy  advance  on  that  side^  he  was  to  be 
held  in  chebk  till  the  concentration  of  the  allies.  This  junctioni 
be  it  remembered,  was  most  ably  and  certainly  accomplished. 
Nevertheless,  all  that  could  be  done  to  prevent  it^  by  rapidity 
of  movement,  skill  of  manceuvre,  and  boldness  on  tbe  field  of 
battle,  was  effected  by  Bonaparte.* 

It  was  evidently  the  policy  of  Napoleon  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow  before  the  arrival  of  Prussian  and  other  reinforcements, 
upon  their  route.  He  joined  his  imperial  guard  upon  the  14th, 
assumed  the  command  of  the  army,  and  published  an  address, 
dated  from  head-quarters  at  Beaumont,  which  concluded  widi 
tiiese  emphatic  words,  '^  For  every  Frenchman  who  has  cou- 
rage, the  time  is  come  to  conquer  or  to  perish.''  At  the  same 
time  he  appealed  strongly  to  thar  passions,  to  their  pride,  and  to 
their  hatred,  at  once  reminding  them  of  their  former  victories, 
and  of  the  consequences  of  defeat  t  ^  Let  those  among  yon,'' 
he  added,  ^'  who  have  been  prisoners  of  the  English,  detail  to 
you  the  hulks,  and  the  frightful  miseries  which  they  suffered  f 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  men  actually  filled  his 
ranks,  and  in  responding  to  the  sentiment  communicated  the 
i^ame  feeling  to  their  fellow-soldiers. 

It  was  undoubtedly  Napoleon's  plan,  as  he  afterwards  de- 
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oiafed  in  tiiose  interesting  memoira  dictated  at  St.  Helena,  to 
throw  himself  between^  and  attack  the  two  allied  annies  in 
detail;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  he  calculated  upon  first 
destroying  the  Prussians.  But  the  army  of  the  Duke  was 
better  prepared  for  action,  and  more  closely  in  communicalion 
with  that  of  Bluoher  than  he  had  expected,  or  otherwise  his 
manoeuvres  in  placing  himself  between  them  were  admirably 
conducted.  The  armies,  however,  were  not  too  far  apart  for 
mutual  support;  each  was  secure  of  its  diverging  lines  0£ 
retreat,  and  its  supplies  and  strong  fortresses,  and  could 
combine  its  operations  by  a  single  march.* 

At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  Napoleon,  who 
had  concentrated  his  troops  on  the  very  edge  of  the  frontier^ 
put  his  columns  in  motion — directing  them  on  Marchiennes* 
au-Ponty  Charleroi,  and  Chatelet.  The  Prussian  posts  at 
Thuin  and  Lobbes,  on  the  Sambre,  were  driven  in,  though  not 
without  some  severe  sidrmishing.  General  Ziethen  had  been 
ordered  to  dispute  the  ground,  which  he  held  too  long,  and 
suffered  proportionally  heavy  loss.  The  first  intelligence  of 
this  attack  reached  the  Duke  at  Brussels,  when  present  at  a 
ball  given  by  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th ;  towards  midnight  he  became  aware  of  the  enemy's  line 
of  march ;  took  his  measures  with  perfect  calmness,  giving 
orders  for  the  army  to  be  in  readiness  to  advance  by  break  of 
day,  giving  instructions  to  the  authorities,  and  addressing 
letters  to  the  different  points  required,  to  the  Duke  de  Bern, 
and  the  Duke  de  Feltre,  and  issuing  his  general  orders  for 
different  movements  mth  as  much  ceremony  and  coolness  as  if 
he  had  been  upon  parade.  The  whole  of  the  movements  were 
commenced  without  confusion,  and  were  directed  upon  Quatre 
Bras.  The  5th  division,  under  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  reached  that 
point  about  half-past  two  on  the  16th,  followed  by  the  corps 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  also  by  the  contingent  of 
Nassau. 

«  United  ferfiee  Joanal  for  1894,  Pkrt  I^  p.47& 
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Early  upon  the  same  morning  the  Duke  had  an  interview  with 
Marshal  Blucher  at  Bry^  about  five  miles  to  the  left  of  Quatre 
Bras^  whither  the  different  British  divisions  might  be  seen 
proceeding  by  forced  marches.  At  that  hour  the  enemy  had  not 
yet  appeared  in  f orce^  so  as  to  threaten  that  point,  but  thef 
were  in  great  strength  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gk)sselies^  and  an 
attack  at  Quatre  Bras  was  momentarily  expected. 

This  intelligence  between  the  allied  commanders  shows  their 
skilful  combinations;  but  so  sudden  and  simultaneous  were 
the  attacks  of  their  adversary,  though  inferior  in  strength, 
that  on  that  day  it  was  impossible  that  either  could  give  support 
to  the  other ;  and  it  is  a  singular  coincidence  in  military  annals, 
that  two  battles  should  have  been  fought  at  the  same  hour,  and 
nearly  at  the  same  place,  yet  perfectly  distinct  in  their  opera- 
tions  and  results. 

Some  time  had  elapsed  before  Blucher  had  intelligence  of 
Napoleon's  movements;   the  Prussian  forces  were  cantoned 
over  an  extent  of  thirty  leagues,  and  it  required  nearly  two 
days  to  concentrate  them.    Meantime  the  French  had  occupied 
Charleroi,  crossed  the  Sambre  at  the  other  points ;  and  while 
Reille   advanced  to  Gosselies,    Grouchy,  with   his    cavalry, 
drove  Ziethen  upon  Fleurus,  against  which  place  the  whole 
centre  and  right  wing  of  the  army,  with  the  imperial  guard,  and 
the  emperor  in  person,  was  next  directed.     Ney,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  take  command  of  the  left  wing,  consisting  of  eight 
divisions  of  in&ntry,  and  four  of  cavalry,  was  directed  to  march 
upon  Quatre  Bras,  and  overcoming  whatever  opposition  he 
met,  to  push  forward  strong  outposts  on  the  road  to  Brussels. 
While  the  advanced  guard  attacked  the  Prince  of  Weimar  at 
Frasnes,  and  drove  him  back  to  the    form-house  called  lies 
Quatre  Bras,  Napoleon  was  preparing  to  attack  the  Prussians 
with  all  his  remaining  forces.     Blucher  having  at  length  con- 
centrated his  army  upon  Sombref,  occupied  the  villages  of  St 
Armand  and  Ligny,  the  entire  position  extending  about  four 
miles,  and  being  defended  by  70,000  infantry,  9000  [cavalry, 
and  282  pieces  of  artiUeryi  without  the  corps  of  BiiloWj  which 
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had  not  yet  come  up.  The  battle  was  opened  by  a  tremendous 
cannonade,  under  cover  of  which  the  third  corps,  commanded 
by  Vandamme,  attacked  the  village  of  St.  Amand,  which  was 
taken  and  re-taken  several  times.  At  the  same  time  the  village 
of  Ligny  was  assailed  and  taken,  after  a  severe  struggle,  and  a 
body  of  French  cavalry,  with  a  strong  corps  of  infantry,  sue* 
ceeded  in  penetrating  to  the  very  centre  of  the  Prussian 
position.  Here  Blucher,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  made  a 
desperate  eifort  to  restore  the  battle;  but  it  failed,  and  the 
French  remained  masters  of  Ligny.  Still  the  Prussian  positions 
were  not  carried  without  severe  loss  on  the  side  of  the  as- 
sailants, for  nothing  could  exceed  the  fury  with  which  the 
troops  of  both  nations'  fought ;  the  struggle  for  victory,  and 
the  spirit  of  vengeance,  on  each  side,  animating  the  combatants^ 
who  refusing  to  give  or  accept  quarter,  prolonged  and  added  to 
the  sanguinary  nature  of  the  conflict.  From  three  in  the 
afternoon  till  nightfall,  it  raged  with  unabated  ferocity ;  during 
four  hours  300  pieces  of  artery  had  played  upon  the  exposed 
masses  of  the  Prussians ;  the  French  being  in  great  measure 
sheltered  by  the  inequalities  of  the  ground.  An  incessant  fire 
of  sharpshooters  hadbeen  kept  up  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
ravine  between  the  two  armies,  and  the  villages  in  which  the 
slaughter  was  the  greatest  had  their  streets  filled  with  the  slain. 
Blucher,  too,  fought  \nt\i  incredible  obstinacy,  in  the  hope  of 
the  arrival  of  Bulow,  who  was  advancing ;  or  of  the  Duke 
having  brought  up  his  forces,  and  being  enabled  to  come  to  his 
aid.  No  doubt  he  was  aware,  that  could  he  have  repelled  the 
attack,  and  maintained  his  ground,  like  the  Duke  at  Quatre 
Bras,  the  doom  of  Napoleon  had  been  sealed  before  the  night  of 
the  18th.  As  it  was,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  retreat,  during 
the  night,  upon  Tilly,  and  he  was  not  molested  in  his  march. 

Meanwhile,  the  attack  upon  the  Duke's  army  had  been  most 
gallantly  met  and  repulsed.  It  was  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  maintain  a  position  where  the  high*road  led  from  Charleroi 
to  Brussels,  and  was  intersected  by  another  forming  the  com- 
munication with  the  Prussian  line  at  St.  Amand.      Skirting  the 
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Bnusds  road  on  the  right  of  the  British  position^  lay  the 
large  wood  of  Bossu*  A  deep  hollow  way  ran  along  it,  between 
which  and  the  French  position  were  several  fields  of  rye,  in  full 
growth^  and  it  was  an  object  to  gain  possession  of  this  wood,  and 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  defend  it  The  Belgians,  however, 
gave  way,  and  the  enemy  occupied  the  disputed  post.  At  this 
juncture  Picton's  division,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  corps,  and 
shortly  afterwards  a  division  of  g^uards  from  Enghien  came  up, 
and  instantly  took  up  their  position  under  the  Duke's  inspection. 
The  French  were  now  advancing,  when  turning  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  the  British  commander  inquired,  ''What  troops 
are  those  in  the  wood  P'  —  "  Belgians,''  replied  the  Prince, 
who  was  not  yet  aware  of  their  retreat ;  but  the  eagle  eye  of 
the  Duke  was  not  to  be  deceived.  ''  Belgians !"  he  repeated, 
**  they  are  French,  nearly  upon  the  road ; — and  must  be  in- 
stantly driven  out !"  General  Maitland  was  ordered  to  advance 
with  the  grenadiers  of  the  guards,  who  after  a  desperate 
struggle  succeeded  in  clearing  the  wood,  and  held  possession  of 
it  during  the  day.  At  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  at 
three  p.  m.,  not  more  than  4500  British  infantry  had  reached 
the  ground,  and  these  nobly  sustained  the  brunt'  of  the 
attack.  The  enemy  charged  the  British  infantry  [repeatedly 
with  heavy  bodies  of  cavalry,  but  were  invariably  repulsed,  and 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  fell  gallantly  fighting  at  the  head  of 
his  own  men.  The  attack  of  Ney  was  equally  desperate  upon 
every  other  point;  Picton's  division  at  the  farm-house  was 
exposed  to  a  destructive  fire,  directed  upon  them  from  a  rising 
ground,  while  they  were  unable  to  return  the  fire  with  precision 
owing  to  the  height  of  the  growing  rye.  The  French  cavalry 
Tode  in  upon  them,  and  it  was  necessary  to  form  squares ;  and 
several  companies  of  Highlanders  were  cut  to  pieces.*  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  daring  of  the  cavalry,  and  Ney  made  a  despe- 
rate chaige  with  them  down  the  causeway  leading  to  Brussels^ 
riding  up  to  the  teeth  of  a  small  battery ;  but  they  were  received 

*  The  colonel  of  the  42d  Royal  Highlanden  was  pierced  by  a  lance  at  the 
kead  «f  his  regiment.— £o. 
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with  so  terrific  a  fire  that  the  charge  could  not  be  sustained^ 
and  the  road  was  heaped  with  the  slain.  It  was  then  that 
Picton^  riding  np,  gave  the  order  to  advance^  and  heading 
4he  charge,  he  drove  the  French  before  him  in  such  confusion 
that  the  panic  spread  to  the  rear,  and  as  far  as  Charleroi. 

Still  the  attacks  were  renewed,  many  of  the  British  divisions 
not  having  yet  arrived;  but  these,  as  they  came  up  to  the 
ground,  steadily  strengthened  the  battle,  and  Ney  relaxing  in 
the  fury  of  his  attacks,  soon  became  anxious  on  his  side  to 
receive  additional  reinforcements.  It  was  then  he  sent  for  the 
support  of  D'Erlon's  division,  about  10,000  strong,  which  had 
been  placed  in  reserve  in  communication  with  both  himself  and 
Napoleon,  to  afford  support  wherever  it  might  be  most  required. 
To  his  surprise  and  chagrin,  as  he  himself  stated,  he  heard  that 
it  had  been  recalled  by  Napoleon,  though  by  the  time  it  arrived 
he  had  carried  the  Prussian  positions.  The  division  then 
countermarched,  and  here,  while  Napoleon  was  inferior  in 
numbers,  the  opportunity  was  lost  of  its  promoting  the  success 
of  either  of  the  engagements;  and  as  regarded  the  battle  of  Ctuatre 
Bras  was  an  actual  loss  to  Ney  of  10,000  men.  When  it  again 
leached  Ney,. the  allies  were  akeady  in  possession  of  the  field. 
But  it  was  dearly  bought,  and  the  loss  on  both  sides  is  com- 
puted at  not  less  than  35^000  men.  Besides  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  the  allies  had  to  deplore  the  fall  of  that  able  and 
gallant  general  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  who  was  first  wounded  by  a 
musket-ball,  which  broke  two  of  his  ribs,  in  addition  to  other 
injuries.  Yet  his  resolute  spirit,  in  the  expectation  that  a 
further  conflict  was  at  hand,  led  liim  to  conceal  the  fact ;  and 
having  bound  up  his  woimds,  he  continued  to  perform  the 
arduous  duties  of  the  field;  till  another  fatal  wound  at  Wa- 
terloo terminated  his  heroic  career. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  allied  forces  arriving  upon  the 
scene  of  action  in  separate  bodies,  the  contest  was  more 
sanguinary,  and  the  loss  more  severe.  They  were  attacked  in 
succession  by  superior  numbers,  as  fieust  as  they  came  up ;  and 
if  Napoleon,  instead  of  holding  a  large  force  under  D*£rlon  in 
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observation^  had  brought  it  early  into  action^  and  thrown  it  in 
support  of  Ney^s  cavalry  charge  upon  the  road  to  Brussels^  at 
the  decisive  moment^ — disconnected  and  often  broken  as  the 
allies  were^ — he  must  have  carried  the  position^  and  the  batde 
must  have  closed^  like  the  defeat  of  Blucher^  in  a  general 
retreat ;  and  Napoleon  might  have  entered  Brussels  the  ensuing 
day.  But  the  grand  mistake  of  the  Emperor,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances,  of  engaging  both  armies  at  the  same  time,  with 
forces  numerically  inferior,  and  holding  so  large  a  body  in  ob- 
servation, without  coming  into  action  at  all,  might  well  neutralise 
the  best  efforts,  both  of  "Nej  and  of  himself.  Though  a  wise 
precaution,  and  according  to  the  best  miUtary  rules,  it  was  no 
longer  so  in  the  critical  situation  in  which  he  had  placed  him- 
self; and  to  hazard  all  boldly,  when  he  had  gained  the  advan- 
tage of  engaging  both  armies,  not  only  befiore  they  had  received 
their  reinforcements,  but  before  they  had  formed,  and  were  in 
part  surprised,  was  the  very  safest  plan  he  could  have  pursued  ; 
and  he  would  never  have  fought  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  For 
with  all  the  military  genius  and  resources  of  mind — of  the  very 
first  order — ^possessed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  seconded  by 
the  superior  valour,  nerve  and  muscle  of  the  British  soldier,  it 
might  have  been  no  easy  matter  for  him  to  have  held  his 
ground  at  Quatre  Bras,  had  Ney  received  strong  reinforcements 
early  in  the  action.  Most  fortunately,  however,  for  the  fame  of 
our  Great  Captain,  for  the  hard- earned  celebrity  of  the  British 
arms,  as  weU  as  for  the  interests  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world, 
the  fate  of  the  campaign  was  not  decided  upon  the  16th,  as  it 
might  have  been  had  Buonaparte  brought  his  whole  strength  into 
the  battle,  and  become  master  of  Brussels  the  following  day. 

It  is  dear  from  the  state  and  progress  of  the  battle  about 
five  o'clock,  when  the  allied  divisions  as  they  came  up  were 
attacked  by  a  superior  force  of  cavalry,  with  infantry  and 
artillery,  that  had  these  attacks,  before  and  at  that  time,  been 
sustained  and  renewed  by  fresh  reinforcements,  the  allies  might 
have  given  way,  or  fallen  back,  in  squares,  upon  the  road  to 
Brussels.     As  it  was,  the  3d  division,  under  General  Alten 
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had  scarcely  time  to  form  in  position  before  it  was  attacked. 
The  69th  regiment,  which  had  been  ordered  to  deploy,  not 
aware  that  the  enemy  were  close  upon  them,  suffered  severe 
loss,  and  many  of  the  advanced  points  upon  the  left  were* 
already  occupied,  though  they  were  again  recovered  in  the  most 
gallant  style  by  the  allies,  after  a  severe  struggle.  Even  with 
the  strength  brought  against  him,  it  required  the  utmost  skill, 
— all  the  admirable  judgment  possessed  by  the  Duke,  so  to  post 
the  troops  as  to  support  the  weak  points,  and  sustain  the 
furious  attacks  of  the  cavalry ;  what  had  it  been  with  the  whole 
force  of  D'Erlon  directed  upon  the  most  vulnerable  part, 
seconding  and  reinforcing  those  already  powerful  attacks? 
When  repulsed  on  the  left,  we  have  seen  that  Ney,  having 
broken  the  Belgians,  advanced  through  the  wood  of  Bossu  upon 
the  right  of  the  Duke's  position,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
debouching  into  the  road,  when  he  was  driven  back  by  the 
guards  under  General  Cooke.  It  was  then  that  Ney,  not  being 
supported  by  D'Erlon,  to  whom  he  had  sent,  was  also  attacked 
by  General  Maitland's  brigade,  who  entering  the  wood,  drove 
the  enemy  before  them  in  the  most  gallant  and  vigorous  style 
ever  witnessed,  upon  Frasnes,  with  severe  loss. 

The  attacks  of  Ney  were  rendered  more  formidable  by  his  su- 
periority in  cavalry  and  artiUery ;  a  superiority  which  must  have 
proved  quite  irresistible  had  it  been  carried  to  nearly  double  the 
power  by  the  divisions  of  D'Erlon.  "It  was  only,*'  says  a 
wise  and  experienced  miUtary  writer,*  "  by  great  exertions  that 
the  Duke  was  enabled  to  maintain,  as  he  resolutely  did,  this 
important  position.  Had  the  French  driven  the  British  from 
Quatre  Bras,  the  Prussian  right  would  have  been  turned, 
and  the  armies  of  the  Duke  and  of  Blucher  separated ;  but  in 
this  memorable  campaign  the  line  of  concerted  operations  was 
early  occupied  by  the  allied  commanders.'' 

Thus  the  error  committed  by  Napoleon  in  withholding  a 
powerful  body  of  his  army  from  the  battle  of  the  16th,  as 

*  Major  Sherer. 
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was  justly  stated  by  Ney^  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  campaign 
till  then  in  his  favour,  and  which,  it  was  afterwards  seen  and 
admitted,  ought  to  have  been  decided  at  Quatre  Bras.  Too 
great  caution  in  such  circumstances  was  real  temerity ;  for  he 
attacked  the  whole  of  the  positions  of  the  allies  at  the  same 
time  with  forces  inferior,  and  kept  a  part  of  this  inadequate 
force  in  countermarching  and  observation  without  even  making 
a  demonstration.  To  him  it  was  a  lamentable  and  fiital 
mistake,  and  gave  victory,  lasting  glory,  and  long  peace,  to 
Great  Britain  and  her  allies,  and  raised  still  higher  the  fortune 
and  unexampled  celebrity  of  the  British  general. 

The  retreat  of  the  Prussians  was  not  known  to  the  Duke 
till  the  morning  of  the  17th,  about  seven  o'clock.  An  aide* 
de-camp,  sent  with  the  intelligence  from  Marshal  Blucher,  was 
unfortunately  killed ;  but  a  patrole  sent  by  the  Duke  to 
Sombref,  in  the  morning,  found  all  quiet,  and  the  enemy's 
videttes  fell  back  as  the  patrole  advanced.  It  was  ascertained 
that  the  Prussian  rear-guard  had  not  evacuated  Bry  till  nearly 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  l7th ;  at  which  hour  the 
Duke  had  collected  his  army,  and  was  prepared  to  main- 
tain his  position,  had  not  the  movement  of  Blucher  rendered 
a  corresponding  one  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  British 
general.  He  retired  by  Genappe  upon  Waterloo  about  tea 
o'clock,  in  such  excellent  order  that  the  enemy  did  not  attempt 
to  molest  his  march,  except  by  following  with  a  strong  body 
of  cavalry.  As  some  squadrons  advanced  from  the  bridge 
and  village  of  Genappe  a  sharp  skirmish  took  place,  in  which 
a  corps  of  imperial  lancers  repulsed  the  7th  hussars,  but  was 
on  its  side  checked  and  driven  back  by  the  first  regiment  of 
life-guards,  headed  by  Lord  Uxbridge  in  a  brilliant  charge. 

The  position  taken  up  by  the  allied  troops  was  about  half  a 
league  in  advance  of  Waterloo  and  the  forest  of  SoignieSy 
and  crossed  the  high-roads  firom  Charleroi  and  Nivelles«  It 
had  its  right  thrown  back  to  a  ravine  near  Merke  Brainy 
which  was  occupied,  and  its  left  extended  to  a  height  above 
the  hamlet  Ter  la  Haye.    In  firont  of  the  right  centre,  and 
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near  the  NiyeDes  road,  were  the  house  and  gardens  of  Hon* 
goumont,  likewise  occupied ;  and  in  front  of  the  left  centre  was 
the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte.  The  left  of  the  allies  extended  to 
a  height  above  the  hamlet  of  Ter  la  Haye,  and  was  protected 
by  a  ravine  towards  Ohain,  through  which  lay  the  line  of  com- 
munication with  the  Prussians.  In  the  rear  of  the  British  cen« 
tre  was  the  farm  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  and  behind  it  was  the  village 
of  the  same  name.  In  rear  of  the  French  centre  was  the  farm 
of  La  Belle  Alliance.  The  division  of  guards,  under  General 
Cooke,  occupied  the  mansion  of  Hougoumont — the  key  of  the 
allied  position — ^in  front  of  the  right  centre,  with  a  detachment 
of  three  companies,  and  was  drawn  up  on  the  rising  ground 
behind  and  above  that  post,  leaning  with  its  right  on  the  road 
of  Nivelles.  The  division  of  Alten  rested  with  its  left  flank 
upon  the  road  of  Charleroi,  occupying  the  farm  of  La  Haye 
Sainte,  in  front  of  the  left  centre,  with  a  strong  detachment 
of  one  of  the  light  battalions  of  the  German  legion.  Here 
also  were  the  Nassau  re^ments,  in  the  front  line,  and  one  of 
light  infantry  detached  in  the  wood  of  Hougoumont.  Some 
of  the  Brunswick  troops  were  also  disposed  in  the  front  line, 
and  the  main  force  in  reserve  with  the  guards.  The  whole 
of  this  corps  was  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  right  wing  consisted  of  the  corps  of  Clinton  and  Col* 
ville;  two  of  Hanoverians,  and  one  of  the  Netherlands.  It 
was  this  force  which  occupied  the  right  front  en  potence 
— tai  important  post — and  was  commanded  by  Lord  Hill.  The 
division  of  General  Picton  formed  the  left,  added  to  some 
Dutch  and  Hanoverian  troops,  and  one  British  brigade  under 
General  Lambert.  It  extended  firom  the  Charleroi  road  to 
the  rising  ground  which  terminates  above  Ter  la  Haye;  which 
with  Chain  and  the  farm  of  Papelotte,  on  the  extreme  left, 
were  occupied  by  the  troops  of  Nassau  under  the  Prince  of 
Weimar.  The  allied  cavalry  was  placed  in  reserve  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge. 

The  allied  army  did  not  exceed  75^000  men,  and  of  these  5000 
were  in  observation  on  the  road  near  Braine  le  Ch&teau ;  and 
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the  numbers  brought  actually  into  the  field  by  Napoleon^  ex- 
ceeded the  allies  by  a  few  thousand.  The  Duke  having  made 
his  dispositions  for  the  nighty  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  an 
inn  in  the  village  of  Waterloo,  about  a  mile  in  the  rear  of 
his  position ;  the  army  bivouacked  on  the  summit  of  a  gende 
declivity,  in  parts  covered  with  standing  com  ;  the  French 
occupied  a  ridge  nearly  opposite,  while  the  head*quarters  of 
Napoleon  were  at  Planchenois,  a  small  village  in  the  rear  of 
his  line.  The  night  was  extremely  tempestuous,  the  heavy 
peals  of  thunder  reverberated  around,  the  vivid  lightning  threw 
a  livid  glare  upon  the  storm,  and  the  sudden  gusts,  heard  from 
a  distance,  swept  over  the  hills  whistling  and  shrieking  with 
that  awe-inspiring  voice  which  the  storm  so  deeply  calls  fortb^ 
and  which  seems  to  mock  the  petty  violence  of  human  passions. 

The  dawn  of  the  18th  of  June  broke  thick  and  heavy  upon 
the  scene  which  presented  two  mighty  hosts  ready  arrayed  to 
meet  in  mortal  combat.  Gloomy  masses  of  watery  clouds  dark- 
ened the  horizon ;  the  rain  succeeded  the  storm  in  torrents,  and 
it  became  the  general  opinion  that  no  battle  would  be  fought 
on  that  day.  As  it  advanced,  however,  the  heavens  b^an  to 
dear,  and  at  length  sufficiently  to  show  the  position  and 
number  of  the  allied  divisions  to  the  eye  of  Napoleon,  who 
could  distinguish  them  from  the  opposite  summits  near  Mont 
St.  Jean.  It  is  averred  that  he  expressed  his  exultation  at 
the  sight,  as  he  pointed  to  the  opposite  declivity :  '^  I  have 
them  there  then,  these  English.'^  Je  les  tiens  donCj  ces  Anglais.* 

The  field  of  battle  was  open,  but  presenting  undulations, 
one  of  the  crests  of  which  formed  the  British  position,  while 
the  French  occupied  a  range  of  eminences  less  elevated  and 
more  undulating.  Their  right  advanced  as  far  as  Planchenois, 
and  their  line  crossed  the  Charleroi  road  at  the  £Btrm  of  La 
Belle  Alliance ;  its  left  rested  on  the  Genappe  road,  and 
occupied  Mont  Plaisir  beyond  with  a  detachment.  But  on 
neither  side  did  the  ground  present  a  strong  profile:  it  was 
commanding,  but  open ;  good  for  defensive  fire,  and  the  dedi* 

•  Paul's  Letters  to  bis  Kinsfolk;  p.  ISO. 
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vities  in  front  so  gentle  as  to  be  easily  ascended  by  all  arms. 
In  truth  it  was  a  noble  field ;  behind  the  allied  position  stood 
the  dark  forest  of  Soignies^  while  beyond  that  of  the  French 
the  ground  rose  considerably,  and  was  skirted  by  thick  woods. 
Hercj  in  the  grand  arena  of  this  solemn  amphitheatre,  upon 
slopes  of  waving  com,  in  the  garden  of  the  retired  gentleman^ 
and  in  the  yard  of  the  quiet  husbandman  was  to  be  fought  the 
great  battle  of  Europe  against  the  enemy  of  the  happiness 
and  the  peace  of  nations.* 

Soon  after  ten  in  the  morning  a  considerable  movement  was 
observed  along  the  French  lines.  At  one  point  was  observed 
a  heavy  column  of  infontry,  from  which  mounted  ofiicers  were 
seen  diverging  in  various  directions,  and  others  riding  towards, 
it  in  full  career.  It  was  there  Napoleon  issued  his  various 
orders,  and  there  he  had  stationed  his  famous  old  guard.  The 
post  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  at  first,  and  chiefly 
throughout  the  day  when  not  engaged  in  giving  personal  direo« 
lions  and  visiting  particular  points,  in  the  centre  near  a 
tree  ;  for  there  were  parts  of  the  Une  here  necessarily  so  weak 
and  vulnerable  as  to  require  continual  attention,  and  great  skill* 
and  promptness  in  preventing  and  repairing  any  unforeseen 
difficulties. 

The  allied  troops  were  preparing  breakfast  when  suddenly  a 
cry  was  raised  of  ''  Stand  to  your  arms !  the  French  are  in 
motion,^'  and  a  body  of  cuirassiers  swept  across  the  plain 
almost  before  the  British  could  deploy  into  line.  There  was 
some  confusion ;  but  a  body  of  the  life-guards  being  sent 
forward  the  enemy  turned  round  without  waiting  the  attack; 
for  then,  as  at  all  periods  of  the  battie,  the  inferiority  of  the 
cuirassiers  to  the  English  heavy  cavalry  was  evident  to  every  eye. 
Though  the  day  had  cleared,  and  the  sun  was  high.  Napoleon 
seemed  to  delay  his  attack.  It  was  almost  noon,  the  whole 
French  army  and  the  artillery  were  seen  in  position,  when  a 
gun  fired  from  a  British  battery  on  the  right  gave  the  first 
signal  of  battie.     It  was   directed  against  the  columns  ad-* 

*  Major  Sberer's  Military  Memoirs*  vol.  ii.,  p.  363. 
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T&ncing  upon  the  British  position  at  Hougoumont  and  on  the 
Nivelles  road^  which    were    preceded  by  a  dense    cloud  of 
Yoltigeurs.     The  Nassau  soldiers  could  not  sustain  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  onset;  the  French  gained  possession  of  the 
grounds,  surrounded  the  building  on  eyery  aide  and  made  a 
desperate  attempt  to  carry  it ;  but  it  was  defended  by  the 
guards.     So  destructive  was  their  fire,  that  the  surrounding 
spot  was  covered  with  their  dead  and   wounded  assailants, 
compelled  at  length  to  desist  from  their  heroic  effort.      At  the 
same  time  the  Dake,  by  prompt  efforts  to  recover  the  wood 
and  garden,  accomplished  his  design  after  a  severe  conflict  by  the 
Coldstream  and  3d  guards,  and  succeeded  in  re-establishing  that 
important  post.    But  it  was  soon  assailed  with  even  greater 
vigour  and  desperation,  while  the  defence  of  this  castle  of 
the  brave  was  yet  more  obstinate  and  determined.    For  some 
moments  the  gate  of  the  yard  was  half  forced  in,  though  not 
a  step  further  could  the  French  advance.    The  roof  and  upper 
walls  were  soon  burning  from  the  fire  of   shells  from  the 
batteries,  but  alternately  firing  and  charging  with  the  bayonet, 
the  guards  continued  to  hold  possession  throughout  the  day. 

"This  attack  upon  the  right  of  our  centre,'*  observes  Ac 
Duke  (Waterloo,  19th  June),  '^was  accompanied  by  a  very 
heavy  cannonade  along  our  whole  line,  which  was  destined 
to  support  the  repeated  attacks  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  occa* 
sionally  mixed,  but  sometimes  separate,  which  were  made 
upon  it.  In  one  of  these  the  enemy  carried  the  farm-house 
of  La  Haye  Sainte,  as  the  detachment  of  the  light  battalion 
of  the  German  Legion  which  occupied  it  had  expended  all  its 
ammunition,  and  the  enemy  occupied  the  only  communication 
there  was  with  them.'* 

Finding  that  his  previous  attacks  had  all  failed.  Napoleon 
continued  his  tremendous  fire  of  artillery,  under  cover  of  which 
he  made  a  formidable  assault  upon  the  left  centre,  with  in£Emtry 
and  cavalry,  so  fiercely,  and  in  such  numbers,  as  to  call  for  the 
utmost  promptitude  and  skill  of  the  British  commander  to  post 
his  troops  so  as  to  sustain  such  repeated  attacks^  while  it  called 
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for  equal  discipline  and  firmness  in  the  squares,  assisted  by  the 
cavalry  and  the  artillery,  to  repel  them.  Again  was  the  daring  foe 
— ofteil  close  to  the  squares  in  which  the  artillerymen  took 
refuge,  and  in  possession  of  the  guns — driven  back  with  ter- 
rific slaughter,  and  in  great  confusion ;  yet  these  efforts  were 
only  relaxed  to  be  repeated  with  equal  desperation ;  and  Napo- 
leon now  advanced  a  strong  column,  covered  by  the  fire  of  eighty 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  ascending  the  acclivity  in  two  divisions, 
it  fell  upon  the  Belgian  brigade,  posted  along  a  hedge,  and 
reached  the  very  summit  of  the  position.  To  oppose  this 
powerful  body.  General  Kempt  came  up  with  three  weak  British 
regiments,  and  instantly  charged  this  massive  column  in  line ; 
without  support,  though  the  brigade  had  already  lost  800  men 
at  Quatre  Bras.  Soon,  however,  the  brigade  of  Pack  advanced 
from  the  extreme  left  upon  the  right  division  of  this  column, 
and  after  opening  a  close  fire  immediately  charged.  Thus  sud- 
denly attacked  on  both  sides,  the  two  divisions  having  delivered 
their  fire  turned  and  fled.  It  was  in  this  gallant  attack  to 
relieve  Kempt*s  brigade  that  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  already 
grievously  wounded,  was  killed.  Aware  of  the  necessity  of 
repelling  the  enemy's  attack,  described  by  the  Duke  himself  as 
one  of  the  most  serious,  that  most  admirable  soldier  not  only 
brought  the  men  up  to  the  charge,  but  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  line,  looking  along  it,  and  waving  his  sword  for  others  to 
follow,  when  a  ball  struck  him  in  the  forehead,  and  the  heroic 
leader  of  the  ''  fighting  division''  fell  dead  from  his  horse.  At 
the  same  time,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  into  which  the 
enemy  were  thrown.  General  Ponsonby  made  a  vigorous  charge 
with  his  brigade  of  heavy  dragoons,  took  two  eagles,  and 
between  two  and  three  thousand  prisoners,  who  threw  down 
their  arms. 

At  that  moment  a  strong  column  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  led 
by  cuirassiers,  dashed  forward  to  cover  the  retreat  of  their 
infantry,  on  one  flank,  while  the  Polish  lancers  charged  upon  the 
other.  In  the  ardour  of  the  pursuit  the  British  dragoons  advanced 
up  to  the  very  guns  which  had  covered  the  enemy's  advance^ 
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sabred  the  cannoniers^  and  were  dashing  on  with  inconsiderate 
haste^  when  they  were  thus  attacked  and  engaged  in  a  desperate 
m&lie ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  their  brave  leader.  General 
Ponsonby^  was  despatched  by  a  party  of  Polish  lancers^  who 
never  gave  quarter.  Yet  so  stoutly  did  the  British  moun- 
tain the  unequal  conflict  that  the  Royals  carried  off  an 
eagle,  though  at  last  compelled  to  retreat  under  a  galling  fire 
of  artillery  and  sharpshooters,  directed  by  Napoleon  upon  the 
spot.  Individual  acts  of  prowess  marked  this  heroic  effort ;  as 
if  all  the  British  general  officers  and  soldiers,  indeed,  felt  that 
their  salvation,  honour,  country — every  thing,  was  at  stake; 
that  the  result  depended  on  each  man ;  and  as  if  endued  with  ex- 
traordinary strength  and  courage,  each  scrupled  not  to  encounter 
the  most  fearful  odds ;  for  they  soon  found  they  had  each  to  do 
the  work  of  four,  as  a  substitute  for  equal  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  large  proportion  of  foreign  troops.  Sir  John  £lley> 
known  for  his  personal  strength  and  intrepidity,  was  completely 
surrounded  by  the  cuirassiers,  but  being  an  admirable  swords- 
man, and  having  a  strong  horse,  he  cut  his  way  through  his 
assailants,  dealing  some  tremendous  blows.  Shaw,  a  corporal 
of  the  life-guards,  was  another  example  of  what  can  be  effected 
by  great  physical  strength  and  courage,  under  strong  excite- 
ment, of  which,  indeed,  added  to  fatigue,  he  is  known  to  have 
died  during  the  night,  after  slaying  more  cuirassiers,  spite  of 
their  armour,  than  we  should  dare  to  number. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  tenth  decided  repulse,  the 
enemy  persevered  in  their  obstinate  efforts,  and  again  attacked 
the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte.  In  this  attack  the  infantry 
columns  were  supported  by  a  division  of  cuirassiers.  It  was 
met  by  Lord  Edward  Somerset's  brigade  of  life-guards, 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge.  The  cuirassiers  shrunk 
not,  for  there  were  not  braver  men  in  the  world, — and  they  met 
hand  to  hand*  Still  they  could  not  resist  ^^the  weighty  cut 
and  strong  point"  of  the  EngUsh  troopers,  who  bore  them 
down  by  sheer  strength ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  object  for  which 
they  fought  was  attained,  for  soon  after  they  retired  by  orders, 
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broken  yet  not  subdued^  the  position  at  La  Haye  Sainte  was 
carried  by  the  enemy*  Its  communication  had  already  beeu 
cut  off^  and  the  Germans  having  exhausted  their  ammunitioa 
were  overpowered  and  cut  to  pieces ;  they  had  taken  to  their 
bayonets^  and  the  enemy  gave  no  quarter. 

This  partial  success — all  that  was  effected  during  the  day — : 
enabled  Napoleon  to  draw  up  his  masses  closer  to  the  allied 
position^  in  a  situation  more  sheltered  from  their  guns. 

It  was  now  three  o'clock  in  the  day ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
it  was  in  obtaining  this  first  advantage,  with  a  knowledge  of  thc^ 
heavy  loss  sustained  by  the  allies,  of  which  he  could  judge  by 
his  own.  Napoleon  despatched  a  messenger  to  Paris,  with 
tidings  of  the  approaching  victory.  Doubtless  he  must  have 
calculated  that,  though  he  could  not  conquer,  he  might  destroy 
the  British  force,  which  had  suffered  far  more  than  its  allies,  to 
which  it  nevertheless  bore  a  small  proportion — ^had  borne  the 
whole  brunt  of  the  battle ;  and  no  energy,  no  valour,  not  the 
resolution  of  death  itself,  can  transcend  the  limits  of  physical 
energy  and  power.  This  Napoleon  imagined  became  more  evident 
as  the  day  advanced ;  and  without  timely  reinforcements,  or  the 
approach  of  night,  the  noblest  soldiers  the  world  could  boast 
must  have  fallen  at  their  post,  dead  but  not  vanquished,  where 
they  stood.  They  must  one  and  all  have  shared  the  fate  of  the 
brave  Shaw ;  and  so  hard  was  the  British  battle  fought — for  it  was 
purely  British  at  this  hour — thatc  onfusion  and  almost  rout,  pro* 
duced  by  the  wavering  and  retreat  of  their  allies,  were  in  their 
rear, — while  their  small  compact  squares  continued  to  receive  the 
tremendous  assaults  of  Napoleon  in  front.  No  fresh  troops  could 
be  relied  upon  to  relieve  the  British  squares,  though  suffering  ex- 
treme exhaustion,  while  in  many  of  them  two-thirds  of  the  men 
were  down.  Suchi  however,  was  the  state  of  the  battle,  that  their 
prayer  was  to  rest,  even  for  a  short  interval ;  and  when  the  noble 
Duke,  on  visiting  Halkett's  brigade  inqiured  how  they  were,  the 
grand  reply,  in  which  the  soul  of  the  British  spoke,  was,  ^^  We  are 
two-thirds  of  us  gone !''  but  nature  too  spoke,  and  it  was  followed 
by  ^'  Cannot  we  be  allowed  for  a  moment  to  go  to  the  rear  V* 
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At  this  period  of  the  battle^  Napoleon^  after  a  fearful  pause, 
onoe  more  repeated  his  desperate  attack^  in  which  now^  in  the 
delusive  hope  of  further  success,  he  put  forth  all  his  strength* 
He  marshalled  horse  and  foot  together,  and  poured  them  down 
the  declivity,  covered  by  a  fresh  fire  of  all  his  batteries ;  for, 
spite  of  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  it  appeared  as  if  he  had  not 
half  exhausted  his  means  of  destruction.  More  than  200 
guns  again  thundered  forth,  with  peals  exceeding  all  before  heard, 
and  even  directed  with  deadly  aim  upon  the  allied  position ; 
and  it  was  by  this  resistless  arm  that  so  many  thousands  were 
hourly  falling ;  and  which  caused  such  fearful  havoc  in  the  Bri- 
tish ranks* 

The  Duke  now  directed  his  columns  to  fall  back,  leave  die 
exposed  ridges  and  lie  upon  the  ground  till  they  should  re- 
ceive notice  of  the  masses  of  cavalry  being  upon  them,  when 
they  stood  up  in  squares,  and  received  the  charge.      Often 
the  enemy's  cavalry   rushed  upon  the  very  centre  of    the 
position,  but  their  devoted  efforts  were  useless,  and  though 
causing  some  loss  to  the  allies,  the  flower  of  the  French 
troopers  feU  in  heaps  by  the  volleys  of  the  British  squares ; 
the  skirmishers  fired  their  carbines  and  pistols,  whilst  the 
gallant   officers    rode    dose   up   to  and  round   the    squares 
seeking  every  point  and  trying  all  means  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  dense  and  serried  ranks.    Even  treachery,  in  one  in- 
stance, is  reported  to  have  been  resorted  to  by  a  French  colonel, 
who  approached  and  lowered  his  sword,  as  if  intending  to  yield 
himself  a  prisoner,  and  the  soldiers  woidd  have  admitted  him, 
had  not  their  commander,  suspecting  deceit  from  the  number  who 
followed,  ordered  the  men  to  fire.    The  regiments  were  always 
prepared  for  the  charge,  and  the  moment  it  was  repelled  liie 
artillerymen  running  out  of    the  squares  directed  the  guns 
with  admirable  precision  upon  their  assailants.     These  guns 
were  never  withdrawn;  the  enemy  could  neither  spike  nor 
remove  them ;  and  it  is  admitted  that  never  upon  any  field 
did  the  artillery  service  perform  its  duty  with  more  perfect 
aldll,  promptitude^  and  coolness. 
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At  the  same  time  it  did  not  amomit  to  two-thirds  of  the 
guns  possessed  by  the  enemy,  and  the  havoc  in  the  French 
columns  bore  witness  that  there  was  no  inferiority  in  point  of 
precision  and  rapidity  in  the  working  of  this  terrific  arm.  The 
incessant  roar  of  cannon  on  both  sides,  it  has  been  remarked^ 
for  so  many  hours,  gave  to  this  battle  a  stem  and  awful  pecu* 
liarity,  *^  and  suited  well  with  the  deadly  severity  of  all  those 
combats  where  such  hostile  soldiers  come  in  contact/^  As  time 
wore  on,  the  anxiety  of  both  parties,  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Prussians,  must  have  been  wrought  to  the  highest  pitchy 
however  cahn  and  collected  the  bearing  of  the  two  great 
leaders  on  that  memorable  day, — every  moment  brought  the 
Prussians  nearer ; — whilst  every  fresh  attack  displayed  the  power 
of  the  British  resistance,  and  showed  that  the  battle  could  never 
be  brought  to  a  fatal  close.  With  a  noble  sense  of  justice  the 
Duke  observed,  in  his  account  of  the  battle,  '^  I  should  not  do 
justice  to  my  own  feelings,  or  to  Marshal  Blucher  and  the 
Prussian  army,  if  I  did  not  attribute  the  successful  result  of 
this  arduous  day  to  the  cordial  and  timely  assistance  I  received 
from  them.  The  operation  of  General  Bulow  upon  the 
enemy's  flank  was  a  most  decisive  one ;  and  even  if  I  had  not 
foimd  myself  in  a  situation  to  make  the  attack  which  produced 
the  final  residt,  it  would  have  forced  the  enemy  to  retire  if  his 
attacks  should  have  failed,  and  would  have  prevented  him  from 
taking  advantage  of  them,  if  they  should  unfortunately  have 
succeeded."* 

The  united  testimony  of  the  best  military  writers ;  that  of 
Marshal  Prince  Blucher,  of  General  Alava,  and  other  eminent 
soldiers  upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  staff,  corroborate  the 
statement  of  the  illustrious  commander,  and  show  in  the  word^ 
of  the  Prussian  despatch  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  los*^, 
that  the  occasion  was  uigent,  and  that,  to  make  the 
victory  a  decisive  one,  a  speedy  ^reinforcement  was  required. 
After  the  loss  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  the  battle  continued  to 

*  Despatches,  Waterloo. 
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rage  round  the  position  at  Hougoiunont ;  the  guards  under 
Maitland  siutamed  heavy  charges  of  the  enemy's  cavahy^ 
but  pushing  forward  upon  the  retreating  squadrons^  they  gal- 
lantly encountered  the  columns  of  infantry  that  followed  to 
support  the  attack*  The  conflict  was  the  most  fierce  along  the 
whole  plateau  to  the  Charleroi  road ;  at  intervals  the  infantry 
fell  back  and  lay  down  to  avoid  the  fire  of  the  guns^  then  rising 
for  the  attacks  of  the  horse  in  echellons  of  squares,  and  push* 
ing  out  when  opportunity  offered  to  engage  the  infuitry* 

Meantime  the  British  cavalry — chiefly  in  reserve — had  done 
good  service,  often  executing  brilliant  charges,  and  doing 
severe  execution  whenever  the  masses  of  the  enemy  pushed 
on  too  far,  or  advanced  through  the  intervals  of  the  squares — 
while  th^  gallant  Earl  who  commanded  them  kept  incessant  watch 
^pon  the  field.  The  Duke  himself  was  every  where  that  his 
presence  was  most  required,  through  the  hottest  of  the  conflict; 
and  from  his  post  near  the  tree  he  commanded  every  movement, 
and  saw  almost  every  fresh  attempt  of  the  enemy*  When 
they  brought  their  whole  artillery  in  front  of  La  BeUe  Alliance;, 
so  as  to  pour  its  deadly  fire  upon  the  British  centre,  he  dis* 
posed  the  squares  behind  the  ridge,  and  exposed  to  the  fiery 
storm  of  grape  and  shells,  was  the  first  to  warn  them  of  the 
fresh  attacks*  Once,  when  the  French  cavalry  took  some 
guns  on  the  summit  of  the  British  position,  he  headed  a 
brigade  of  English  and  Brunswickers,  compelled  them  to 
abandon  their  prize  and  put  them  to  speedy  flight. 

Towards  five  o'clock  was  perhaps  the  most  trying  junc- 
ture of  the  battle,  when,  though  not  a  point  of  the  real 
position  had  been  lost,  the  enemy  had  brought  up  their 
columns  more  closely,  owing  to  having  possession  of  the  farm* 
house  ;  and  thus  inflicted  more  certain  and  heavier  loss.  The 
squares  were  fast  becoming  smaller,  as  the  ranks  were  mew* 
rapidly  mowed  down  ;  for  the  artillery  had  been  bearing  upon 
them  for  many  hours.  There  was  nothing  heard — no  appear^ 
ance  of  the  Prussians ;  it  was  near — ^it  was  the  hour, — it  was 
past  the  hour  of  five.    The  Duke  was  observed  to  look  at  his 
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watch  ;  for  Blucher  had  promised  to  be  with  him  in  the  morn^ 
ing — not  with  two  divisions^  as  was  asked,  but  with  his  whole; 
force^  upon  the  strength  of  which  promise  the  Duke  had  ac« 
cepted  battle.  Accounts  arrived  that  Bulow  had  reached  St. 
Lambert,*— that  Blucher  was  moving  from  Wavre,  some  time ; 
still  it  was  known  that  the  roads  were  in  a  dreadful  state  ;  but 
at  length  a  few  horse  made  their  appearance  in  the  wood  of 
Frischermont  on  the  right  of  the  French  army,  and  were  ob- 
served by  a  brigade  of  the  enemy's  light  cavalry.  Soon  the  fire 
of  the  Prussian  artillery  was  heard  from  the  same  quarter ;  but 
again  it  grew  fainter  and  wholly  ceased.  In  fact  Bulow  had 
advanced  with  only  two  brigades  and  a  corps  of  cavalry,  and 
had  been  driven  back ;  and  a  corps  of  French  under  Count 
Lobau  was  detached  to  the  rear  of  the  right  to  keep  Bulow  in 
check.  About  half  after  five  a  renewed  attack  was  commenced 
on  the  weak  part  of  the  position  at  La  Haye  Sainte  to  sustain 
which  two  brigades  had  been  drawn  from  Lord  Hill's  corps  to 
tlie  centre  front.  On  both  sides,  previous  to  this  attack^  a 
pause  ensued.  The  artillery  still  poured  its  deadly  fire ;  and 
the  last  struggle — the  crisis  of  the  battle  was  at  hand. 

Napoleon  had  already  carried  the  battle  too  far  to  make  a 
regular  well-conducted  retreat ;  but  it  may  be  a  question  if,  on 
the  first  appearance  of  the  Prussians,  he  had  attacked  them 
in  force,  thrown  his  infantry  into  squares^  and  covered  by  his 
still  powerful  cavalry  and  his  old  guard  yet  in  reserve,  he 
might  not  have  fallen  back,  having  inflicted  heavier  loss  than  he 
had  suffered,  upon  the  line  of  the  Prussian  march — and  formed 
a  junction  with  the  army,  still  intact  of  Grouchy.  Observe 
the  formidable  position  in  which  he  would  at  once  have  been 
placed !  even  in  retreating  with  so  powerful  an  army  upon  his 
own  strong  line  of  fortresses,  and  the  resources  of  the  nation. 
It  was  in  his  power  to  the  last  moment  of  making  his  last 
fatal  attack,  when  his  guard  had  not  engaged,  a  large  force  of 
cavalry  was  unbroken,  and  his  army  was  still  formidable.  This 
grand  reserve — his  pride  of  other  days — which  he  seldom 
brought  into  action^  and  which  had  never  known  defeat,  was 
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now  as  weU    as  tbe  young  gaard^  f onned  into  cobimng  ol 

attack^  and  led  by  Napoleon  in  person  towards  the  British 

position.      It  was  abont  seven  o'dock,   the   soond  of  the 

Prussian  artillery  was  growing  momentarily  louder,  and  eyery 

one  seemed  to  fed.  that  the  decislTe  moment  waa  arrived.    The 

whole  was  placed  imder  the  command  of  the  intrepid  Nej^ 

and  the  renewed  roar  of  artillery  announced  the  approach  of 

this  fresh  tempest ;  and  load  aedamations  greeted  the  emperor 

as  he  brought  the  imperial  guards  to  the  very  brow  of  the  UIl 

at  La  Belle  Alliance,  and  pointing  towards  the  British  positio% 

SKoiaimed,  '^  There  lies  the  road  to  Brussels  P^    At  the  same 

time  some  light  troops  were  pushed  on  against  La  Haye,  upoa 

their  right,  the  foreign  troops  soon  gave  ground,  when  the 

Duke    ordered    General   Maitland's  brigade  of  guards,  and 

General  Adam's  brigade  from  the  right  corps,  over  the  brov 

of  the  position,  and  led  them  in  person  to  repel  this  new 

attack.    They  were  formed  four  deep,  and  their  line  was  flanked 

by  artillery. 

The  imperial  guard  ascended  the  slope,  compact  and  steadf, 
unappalled  and  unmoved  by  the  destructive  fire  of  the  guns,  in 
gallant  style,  and  with  supported  arms.    But  the  fire  of  the 
British  infantry  was  now  redoubled,  and  continued  with  terrific 
efiect  without  the  least  intermission.     When  within  fifty  yards 
of  the  English  line,  the  guard  for  the  first  time  paused,  and 
attempted  to  deploy,  but  the  fierceness  of  the  fire  rendered  it 
impracticable.    They  advanced  not  a  step  further;  the  extie- 
mities  of  the  British  line  were  already  enveloping  their  flanks; 
they  were  pressed  into  one  crowded  mass;  their  formation  was 
broken;    and  giving  way  they  hurried  down  the  dedivi^^ 
spreading  confusion  around  and  before  them.    Tet  nearly  at 
the  same  point  a  body  of  Brunswickers  fled  in  the  same  wvf 
from  a  column  of   the  enemy, — the  British  were  the  only 
Soldiers  that  day  who  never  showed  their  backs ; — but  the  Duke 
instantiy  rallied  the   fugitive  Brunswickers,  returned  to  the 
chaige,  and  beat  back  the  assailants.    The  defeat  of  the  old 
imperial  guard  decided  the  battie ;  and  the  Duke  perceiving  the 
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Prassian  colamns  well  up^  gave  orders  for  a  general  adranoe^ 
and  led  the  whole  line  to  fhe  attack. 

This  was  a  grand  and  interesting  moment,  it  was  indeed  a 
triumph  worthy  of  such  a  chief,  and  of  the  invincible  army> 
which  springing,  as  if  fresh  from  the  field  of  toil,  danger,  and 
death,  at  length  rushed  upon  the  foe.  The  heroic  conqueror 
rode  at  the  head  of  the  British  guards,  with  his  hat  off,  and 
pointed  to  the  only  remaining  French  force  which  appeared  to 
offer  any  resistance,  or  attempted  to  resist  the  panic  which  spread 
&st  on  all  sides.  Four  battalions  of  the  old  guard,  formed  int0 
squares,  flanked  by  guns,  and  supported  by  some  lancers  of  the 
guard,  began  a  regular  retreat ;  but  the  confusion  and  rout  of 
ether  bodies  would  not  be  controlled ;  and  the  cry  of  ^'  sative 
qui  pent y*  once  raised,  entire  columns  are  said  to  have  thrown 
jiway  their  arms  and  fled.  As  die  British  line  came  on,  three 
brave  battalions  were  borne  forward  by  the  general  rout ;  and 
confusion  and  terror  pervaded  the  whole  French  army — no 
longer  an  army,  but  an  immense  mob  of  panic-stricken  victims 
to  the  swords  of  their  stem  pursuers. 

The  alMed  armies,  moving  in  oblique  lines,  came  into  contact 
with  each  other  on  the  heights  so  lately  occupied  by  their 
enemies.  It  was  there  Wellington  and  Blucher  first  met;  and 
it  was  agreed  that  while  the  English  army  halted  after  its 
glorious  exertions  and  its  fatigues,  the  Prussians  being  compa^ 
ratively  fresh,  should  continue  the  pursuit. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  then  returned  over  the  field  he  had 
won,  by  moonlight,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ghastly 
evidences  of  the  fierceness  of  the  conflict,  and  the  sacrifice  by 
which  it  had  been  gained;  and  took  up  his  head-quarters  at 
Waterloo. 

The  loss  of  the  British  and  German  legion  alone  was  com* 
.puted  at  11,000  men,  and  700  ofiicers,  in  killed  and  wounded; 
and  almost  every  officer  of  the  Duke's  staff  had  also  been  struck 
down.  The  entire  loss  of  the  allied  army  was  estimated,  at  the 
lowest,  as  not  tmder  15,000 ;  and  including  killed  and  wounded 
and  missingi  may  be  fairly  placed  at  upwards  of  20,000,  or 
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aiearly  one-third  of  the  different  corps  brought  into  the  field. 
The  French  loss  was  so  enormous,  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  battle,  as  almost  to  defy  calculation ;  they  abandoned  the 
whole  of  their  artillery  and  baggage ;  and  the  whole  line  from 
the  fatal  field  of  their  disasters  is  said  to  have  resembled  a 
shore  after  a  hurricane,  covered  with  innumerable  wrecks. 

The  consequences  of  this  hard-won  victory  need  not  be 
described*  It  gave  peace  to  Europe,  independence  to  nations, 
and  secmity  to  thrones.  It  decided  the  fate  of  Napoleon,  bat 
not  of  France.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  attack  the  van- 
quished Emperor  was  sitting  on  his  horse  in  one  of  the  few 
remaining  squares,  with  Soult,  Drouet,  Bertrand,  and  Gour- 
g&ud,  when  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  pointed  out  the  approach  of 
the  British  cavalry  within  a  few  hundred  yards.  The  Emperor 
made  a  sudden  exclamation  that  he  would  die  upon  the  field, 
when  Soult,  it  is  asserted,  placing  his  hand  upon  the  rein  of  the 
Emperor's  horse,  replied,  **  The  enemy  are  fortunate  enough 
already/'  and  turning  the  horse's  head  to  the  rear,  recommended 
that  they  should  all  make  their  escape. 

At  Genappe  one  effort  was  made  to  arrest  the  pursuit;  but 
it  failed, — the  carriage  and  effects  of  Napoleon  were  seized, 
and  the  Prussians,  mad  with  revenge,  and  the  recollection  of 
past  injuries,  took  advantage  of  the  British  victory  with  a  mer- 
ciless cruelty  and  ferocity  seldom  equalled. 

Upon  the  same  night,  when  the  conqueror  of  Waterloo 
joined  his  gallant  surviving  friends  and  companions  at  the 
supper-table,  his  appearance,  the  earnestness  of  his  words,  and 
the  emotions  it  was  not  in  man  to  conceal,  showed  the  deep 
sorrow  of  a  strong  but  generous  mind — whose  every  feeling  of 
pride  or  exultation  was  lost  in  the  desolating  reflection  how 
many  were  the  loved,  the  honoured,  and  the  familiar  faces 
absent  from  that  convivial  board  which,  after  events  like  this, 
looks  like  a  mocking  of  our  woe. 

"  I  cannot  express  to  you,''  he  writes,  "the  regret  and  sorrow 
with  which  I  look  around  me,  and  contemplate  the  loss  which  I 
have  sustained,  particularly  in  your  brother.   The  glory  resulting 
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from  such  actions^  so  dearly  bought^  is  no  consolation  to  me^  and 
I  cannot  suggest  it  as  any  to  you  and  his  friends :  but  I  hope  that 
it  may  be  expected  that  this  last  one  has  been  so  decisive^  as 
that  no  doubt  remains  that  our  exertions^  and  our  individual 
losses^  will  be  rewarded  by  the  early  attainment  of  our  just  object. 
It  is  then  that  the  glory  of  the  action  in  which  our  friends  and 
relations  have  fallen  will  be  some  consolation  for  their  loss/'— 
(To  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen^  Brussels^  19th  June^  1815.) 

In  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  also,  of  the  same  date, 
acquainting  his  grace  that  his  brother^  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset, 
was  severely  wounded ;  he  says,  ^*You  are  aware  how  useM  he 
has  always  been  to  me,  and  how  much  I  shall  feel  the  want  of 
las  assistance,  and  what  a  regard  and  affection  I  feel  for  him; 
and  you  will  readily  believe  how  much  concerned  I  am  for  his 
misfortune.  Indeed,  the  losses  I  have  sustained  have  qxute 
broken  me  down ;  and  I  have  no  feeling  for  the  advantages 
we  have  acquired.^'* 

We  shall  proceed  in  the  next  chapter  to  describe  the  progrtes 
of  this  victorious  campaign  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  own 

f 

words.  Upon  the  same  day  he  informed  Earl  Bathurst,  that  in 
addition  to  the  prisoners  already  made  in  the  battle  (upwards 
of  5000  men),  there  were  upwards  of  2000  more  coming  in. 
The  Prussians,  moreover,  were  in  full  pursuit,  the  allies  were 
preparing  to  move,  and  upon  all  sides  the  accounts  brought  in 
proved  that  never  was  there  a  more  complete  victory,  followed 
by  more  important  consequences  than  that  of  Waterloo* 


*  It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington  fought  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  with  a  mixed  army,  some  of  the  foreign  legions  of  which 
fought  well,  others  very  indifferently*  His  numbers  were  inferior  to  those  of 
Napoleon,  whose  army  was  composed  of  one  nation,  far  outnumbering  the 
allies  too  in  cavalry  and  cannon.  Also  that  Napoleon's  final  charge  was  made 
and  defeated  by  the  Duke  without  any  assistance  from  the  Prussians.— En. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
(1815  to  1828.) 

■ 

Besults  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo— Observations  of  the  Duke—Influenoe  of 
fab  couDsel  in  the  European  congress — Second  occupation  of  France — Rapid 
progress  of  tiie  allies— Restoration  of  Louis  X  VI I L —  High  example  and  mo- 
deration of  the  British  commander — Strictures  upon  the  oondnct  of  thealfics 
— ^Sound  political  views — Extensive  coircspondenoe — High  estiinaitioii  in 
which  his  services  were  held  in  England — His  efforts  to  abate  the  beat  of 
parties — Conduct  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  occupation — His 
pacific  measures-*His  prudence  and  wisdom — Extensive  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, and  capacity — Premiership  of  Mr.  Canning — CorreqM>iideiK» 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington— Powerful  opposition — Brief  admiaistratioa 
of  Mr.  Canning— Secession  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  colleagucf 
-—Debate  upon  the  Corn-law — Amendment  carried  by  the  Duke — Death 
of  Mr.  Canning — the  Goderich  administration — Its  speedy  tenniivtioM^-*' 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  becomes  prime  minister— hb  administxmtioii— > 
bb  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords — hb  energy  and  decbion — hu  sound 
views — Attacks  of  the  opposition — Mr.  Brougham  and  hb  colleagues. 

It  was  an  observation  made  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington^  two 
days  subsequently  to  the  memorable  18th  of  June,  that  he  had 
never  before  witnessed  a  battle  like  that  of  Waterloo,  nor  had 
ever  gained  such  a  victory;  and  that  he  hoped  no  more  would 
be  heard  of  Buonaparte,*  and  these  words  appear  to  have  been 
prophetic ;  it  was  the  last  of  his  fields.  He  added  emphatically;r 
*^  We  are  pursuing  him  briskly/'  In  fact,  before  the  20th  of 
June,  he  had  already  removed  his  head-quarters  to  Nivdle, 
from  whence  he  carried  on  an  active  correspondence  with  his 
extensive  connexions,  both  public  and  private,  while  he  was  at 
the  same  time  pursuing  his  march  to  Paris,  and  proposing  to 
take  a  higlier  and  more  important  position,  as  the  great  arbiter^ 

*  To  General  Dumouriez,  Brusseb,  20th  June,  1815. 
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iSian  he  had  ever  before  filled — the  leading  inflaence  —  the 
soul^  indeed^  of  the  allied  coancOs — ^whether  as  regarded  the 
fieite  of  Napoleon^  the  honour  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  fdture 
interests  of  Europe. 

In  truth  the  great  qualities  and  high  deserts  of  Ihe  Duke  of 
Wellington  as  a  statesman  and  diplomatist,  in  the  last  and 
greatest  act  which  closed  the  political  drama  of  the  contending 
powers  of  Europe,  have  never  been  adequately  appreciated^ 
haying  yery  naturally  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  grandeur  of 
those  sendees,  and  the  splendour  of  that  £Eune,  which  like  a 
halo  of  glory  surrounded  his  name  after  the  last  and  most 
memorable  of  all  his  achieyements.  But  that  wfaidi  will 
continue  to  reflect  still  brighter  and  more  enduring  reputation 
upon  him,  both  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  is  the  moderation 
with  which  he  exercised  the  rights  of  conquest;  the  clemency 
that  inspired  his  actions;  the  generosity  with  which  he 
treated  the  French  people,  r^arding  them  as  friends  and  allies— 
not  as  fallen  enemies,  who  might  be  plundered  and  outraged 
with  impunity ;  against  which  he  loudly  protested,  and  ponued 
effectively  a  more  enlightened  policy.  He  possessed  too  mudi 
good  sense  and  justice,  and  had  too  correct  a  knowledge 
of  the  French  nation  and  character,  to  join  in  any  system  of 
retaliation,  cruelty,  or  oppression;  nor  did  he  believe  that 
France  was  so  lost  to  a  sense  of  her  own  powers,  and  of  her  own 
superiority  over  all  nations  except  Great  Britain,  as  to  endure 
the  foot  of  a  conqueror  upon  her  soil  who  dared  to  treat  her 
with  contumely  or  contempt.  Indeed,  had  not  the  army  of 
Wellington  followed  that  of  Blucher  into  the  heart  of  France* 
the  latter  could  not  have  invaded  the  country  at  all,  could 
not  have  resisted  for  a  moment ;  a  fact  which  was 
made  sufficiendy  dear  by  the  ofier  of  Napoleon  to  the  go- 
vemmenl,  when,  at  the  instigation  of  Fouche  it  dared  to  out- 
rage the  Emperor's  feeUngs  by  setting  a  guard  over  him: 
^Gro  ten  them,^  he  said,  '^that  I  offer  to  resume  the  com* 
mand ;  that  I  will  crush  the  Prussians,  and  tiien  retire/'  The 
fire  of  Napoleon's  character  was  rekindled  at  the  bare  idea  of 
France  becoming  the  prey  of  the  German,  for  he  felt  conscious 
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that  but  for  Wellington  «ad  tiieBntish  army  he  had  stiU  beem 

an  emperor*— would  at  that  moment  have   been  master  <i£ 

BruaaeUi^  and  far  on  his  march  to  conquer,  or  to  treat  with  his 

terror-stricken  foes.     As  it  was^  the  intriguing  Fonohe,  alreadjf 

bought,  like  Bourmont^  before  the  battle  of  Watedoo,  though 

opposed  by  Carnot  and  the  constitutional  party,  gave  orders 

that  Napoleon  should  be  permitted  to  leave  the  country;  a 

step  which,  after  taking  an  affecting  leave  of  his  mother,  and 

other  relatives,  and  having  vainly  attempted  to  transfer  fais 

imperial  rights  to  his  son,  he  instantly  adopted.    He  set  out  to 

Bochefort,  the  sequel  of  which  is  well  known. 

Before  crossing  the  French  frontier,  the  Duke  issued  that 

general  order,  which,  as  on  all  occasions  of  his  entering  a 

civilized  country,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  raises  his  chaiacter 

stall  higher  in  our  estimation, 

"  Nivelles,  20th  of  June,  1815. 

.  ^^  As  the  army  is  about  to  enter  the  French  territory,  the 
troops  of  the  nations  which  are  at  present  under  the  command 
of  Field-marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  are  desired  to  re* 
collect  that  their  respective  sovereigns  are  the  allies  of  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  France,  and  that  France  ought  therefore 
to  be  treated  as  a  friendly  country.  It  is  therefore  required  that 
nothing  should  be  taken,  either  by  officers  or  soldiers,  for  whidi 
payment  be  not  made.  The  commissaries  of  the  army  w3i 
provide  for  the  wants  of  the  troops  in  the  usual  manner ;  and 
it  is  not  permitted,  either  to  soldiers  or  officers,  to  extort  con* 
tributions.  The  commissioners  will  be  autiiorized,  by  the 
field-marshal,  or  by  the  generals  who  command  the  troops  of 
the  respective  nations,  in  cases  where  their  provisions  are  not 
supplied  by  an  English  commissary,  to  make  the  proper 
requisitions,  for  which  regular  receipts  will  be  given ;  and  it 
must  be  strictiy  understood  that  they  will  themselves  be  held 
responsible  for  whatever  they  obtain  in  way  of  requisition  from 
the  inhabitants  of  France,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they 
would  be  esteemed  accountable  for  purchases  made  for  their 
own  government  in  the  several  dominions  to  which  they  belong. 
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He  field-maridial  takes  this  ojqioitaaity  of  returning  to  Hie 
army  liis  thanks  for  their  conduct  in  the  glorious  action  fought 
on  the  18th  instant,  and  he  will  not  &il  to  report  his  saise  lOl 
their  conduct^  in  the  terms  which  it  deserves^  to  their  several 
sovereigns/' 

Upon  the  21st  the  allies  crossed  the  frontiers ;  Cambray  was 
taken  by  escalade^  and  Louis  XVIII.  took  up  his  residence  ia 
tiiat  city.  Taking  warning  by  its  fate,  Avesnes,  Peronne,  and 
other  towns,  opened  their  gates ;  but  Soult  having  collected 
about  4000  men^  near  Laon^  and  being  joined  by  the  army  <i 
Grouchy,  opposed  the  passage  of  the  Prussians  at  ViUate 
Coteret,  though  he  could  not  succeed  in  preventing  their  march 
upon  Paris. 

The  British  crossed  the  Oise  on  the  SOth,  while  Blucher 
passed  the  Seine  at^St.  Germain,  and  the  Duke  took  instant 
measures  to  invest  the  capital  upon  both  sides. 

The  heights  around  the  city  were  strongly  fortified^  there 
were  50,000  regular  troops,  besides  the  national  guards,  and 
the  Parisian  volunteers  engaged  in  its  defence.  Two  deputa* 
tions  had  been  already  sent  to  the  allies,  to  propose  a  suspension 
of  arms,  to  which  the  Duke's  reply  was,  ^^  that  no  suspension 
could  be  granted  so  long  as  Napoleon  was  in  Paris^  and  his 
person  free/'  It  was  this  decision  which  restored  the  Bour- 
bons— compelled  Buonaparte  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner^ 
and  led  to  the  new  treaty  and  the  occupation  of  France  by  the 
allies.  The  second  capitulation  of  Paris  took  place  on  the  3d 
of  July,  at  St.  Cloud,  between  the  two  allied  commanders  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl  on  the  other.  The 
French  troops  were  to  evacuate,  Paris ;  the  fortified  posts 
and  barriers  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  allies ;  the  national 
guards  were  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  city ;  and  the  eleventh 
article  stipulated  that  all  property^  except  such  as  related  to 
war,  should  be  respected;  and  the  twelfth  guaranteed  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  all  persons  remaining  in  the  metropolis,who 
were  not  to  be  caUed  to  accounti  either  for  the  situations  which 
they  might  have  held,  or  for  their  conduct  and  political  opinions* 
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The  restontion  was  essentially  one  of  furce,  and  as  regarded 
Ibis  lastartick^onewUchpartxK)kof  Madiia'rallianduidkitf^ 
teeacbeiy ;  for  Louis  XVIII*  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Tictorioas 
amies ;  and  these  annies  having  entered  into  the  terms  oE 
oapitulation  were  responsible  for  his  acts.  The  conduct  both 
of  Louis  and  of  some  of  his  allies,  was  -very  diffnnent  ftomwhat 
the  Duke  would  have  advised,  and  it  produced  considerable  dis- 
content and  irritation.  The  army  was  suddenly  disbanded,  the 
galleries  of  the  Louvre  were  stripped,  and  the  Prussians,  under 
t3>e  excitement  of  hatred  and  revenge,  would  have  proceeded  to 
extremities  which  must  have  been  followed  by  serious  conse- 
quences, had  they  not  been  prevented  by  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

^  The  battle  of  Waterloo,^^  he  wrote  to  Marshal  Beresford 
(7th  August,  1815),  ^  was  certainly  the  hardest  fought  that  has 
been  for  many  years,  I  believe,  and  has  placed  in  the  pow^  of 
the  allies  the  most  important  results.  We  are  throwing  them 
away^  however,  by  the  in&mous  conduct  of  some  of  us  ;  and  I 
am  sorry  to  add  that  our  own  government  ako  are  taking  up  a 
little  too  much  ihe  tone  of  their  rascally  newspapers.  They  aie 
shifting  their  object^  and  having  got  their  cake,  they  want  both 
to  eat  it  and  keep  it.'' 

This  sentence  of  itself  forms  a  satisfactory  proof  of  tiie 
still  more  enlightened  policy  which  the  Duke,  wholly  an* 
shackled  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  would  have 
pursued  towards  the  French  nation ;'  and  it  is  to  be  lamented^ 
that  in  the  commanding  position  in  which  he  stood,  he  did  not 
assume  all  the  authority  so  well  due  to  him,  or  make  his  wei^ 
felt  with  rq;ard  to  our  British  policy  towards  Franee,  which 
would  have  bound  both  her  government  and  her  peojde  by 
stronger  bonds  than  the  occupation  of  her  fortresses,  and 
150,000  foreign  bayonets,  during  a  period  of  five  years,  added 
to  all  the  expenses  of  the  war.  France,  under  military  occii^ 
pation,  could  exercise  no  influence  on  the  new  continental 
system — the  full  and  arbitrary  assertion  of  an  aristocrat  of  tiia 
leading  powers. 
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Ahrmed^  but  not  grown  wiser  by  experience  (for  it  is  a  jnsft 
observBtion,  that  ihe  Bourbons  had  learnt  nothing,  and  for-' 
gotten  nothing),  Louis  XVIII.  was  only  terrified  into  the 
adoption  of  something  like  a  constitutional  form  of  goTern-* 
ment,  and  at  the  particular  recommendation  of  the  Duke,  the 
deep-sighted  Talleyrand  was  induced  to  become  minister  of 
foreign  affiura»    Baron  Louis  was  placed  at  the  head  of  finance^ 
and  Marshals  St.  Cyr  and  Maodonald  filled  the  offices  of 
minister  of  war,  and  the  command  of  the  army.    Fouch6,  who 
openly  acknowledged  having  entered  into  a  traitorous  correspond 
dence  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  considered  admirably 
fitted  for  the  ministry  of  police ;  it  was  declared  that  thirty- 
eight  peers  who  had  accepted  seats  in  the  chamber  summoned 
by  Napoleon  were  deprived  of  their  dignities ;  and  a  proscrip- 
tion^'liat  was  made  out,  opposed  to  every  principle  and  word  of 
the  capitulation,  of  civil  and  military  oflScers,  who  were  to  be 
tried  for  their  lives  before  a  court-martial ;  an  act  as  dishonour^ 
able  to  the  French  government  as  to  the  faith  and  honour  of  iter 
allies.    There  was  something,  also,  equally  mean  and  dastardly, 
after  the  heat  of  the  battle  was  over,  and  the  ferment  of  men^s 
passions  was  cooled,  in  making  so  paltry  and  even  despicable 
a    use    of   such  a  victory.      Parcere    subjecHs   et   debtUare 
superboSf  was  assuredly  no  motto  either  of  the  British  or  the 
allied  statesmen  in  this  unhappy  afiisur — ^for  Louis  was  a  mere 
cipher,  with  regard  to  these  little  and  disgraceful  transactions*—* 
which,  like  carrying  hatred  beyond  the  grave,  after  condemning 
to  a  living  death,  and  exposing  upon  a  barren  rock  of  the 
ocean  the  imperial  chief  of  a  great  nation,  turned  to  exhaust 
its  petty  wrath  upon  the  lives  of  his  generous  and  devoted 
followers.    Labedoy^re^  who  had  first  joined  the  banners  of 
Napoleon  was  the  first  selected  to  die ;    Ney  and  Lavalette 
were  the  next  on  the  list ;  and  the  system  of  judicial  slaughter 
then  commenced  against  the  noblest  and  bravest,  who  had 
escaped  a  thousand  deaths  upon  the  field,  instead  of  operating 
as  an  example*  as  in  all  cases  of  extreme  punishment,  spread 
the  seed  of  patriotic  martyrdom,  prepared  new  revolutions,  and 
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fresh  victims  for  the  scaffold.  The  attempt  to  cement  the 
throne  of  the  Bourbons  with  the  blood  of  Frenchmen  was  as 
impolitic  as  it  was  unjust,  and^  like  that  of  Ferdinand  in  Spain^ 
was  a  glaring  infiraction  of  the  spirit,  if  not  of  the  very  letter 
of  an  express  treaty,  which  if  it  meant  any  thing,  carried  with 
it  the  pledge  of  a  comprehensive  amnesty.  Had  it  not 
clearly  borne  this  interpretation  can  it  be  supposed  tixat  men  like 
the  Duke  of  Elchingen,  Lavalette,  Lab^doy^,  and  others,  would 
by  remaining  in  Paris,  when  escape  was  still  open  to  them,  hai« 
trusted  to  Bourbon  clemency,  or  exposed  themselves  to  the 
impUed  infamy  of  a  public  execution?  The  terms  of  tibe 
twelfth  article  are  as  general  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  and 
it  has  been  well  observed*  '^  that  it  was  the  height  of  injustice  in 
the  French  government  to  limit  them  by  a  particular  restriction 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  the  life  of  an  accused  per^n; 
both  the  exception  of  military  conduct,  and  the  restriction  of 
indemnity  to  the  military  occupation  of  the  capital,  ought  to 
have  been  specified  in  the  article,  otherwise  it  was  merdy  a  trap 
to  catch  unwary  victims ;  and  as  it  was  the  inadvertency  of 
the  military  diplomatists  which  threw  this  power  into  the 
hands  of  government,  their  conduct  would  hardly  hare 
amounted  to  an  adt  of  common  generosity,  if  they  had  taken 
upon  themselves  the  blame  of  an  involuntary  error,  aod 
requested  the  correction  of  it  by  a  general  amnesty.  That 
such  an  appeal  would  have  been  successful  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  for  the  desire  of  revenge  must  have  given  way  to  a 
sense  of  dependence  as  well  as  of  obligation/^ 

How  then,  it  will  be  asked,  are  we  to  account  for  the  coarse 
of  policy  pursued  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  for  it  can  be 
denkd  by  no  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  events  then 
passing,  that  he  was  the  facili  princeps,  the  pervading  life  a^d 
principle  of  the  allied  councils  ?■  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt— it 
would  be  injustice  to  the  character  of  the  great  warrior  and 
diplomatist  himself — to  shrink  from  the  closest  examination  of 

»  History  of  England.     Continuation  of  Hume  and  Smollett.    By  the 
Rev.  T.  J.  Hughes,  B.D. 
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his  conduct  in  these  important  transactions;  for  we  speak 
advisedly  when  we  assert,  upon  the  fullest  evidences  of  his  owti 
despatches,  that  he  was  mainly  the  author  of  the  first  and 
the  second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons ;  was  the  sole  arbiter 
who,  wif^  r^ard  to  the  events  which  followed  the  second 
capitulation  of  Paris,  had  it  in  his  power  to  alter,  to  modify^ 
and  to  direct  the  conduct  of  the'Bourbons ;  and  so  clearly  does  he 
make  this  appear,  that  it  has  been  lamented  by  many  writers 
that  he  did  not  accompany  his  interpretation  of  the  tweUibbL 
article  with  a  recommendation,  or  rather  a  demand,  that  the 
life  of  Ney  should  be  spared* 

The  answer  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  lies  in  a  nutshell; 
such  a  recommendation  would  have  been  in  fact  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  his  own  judgment — ^to  all  his  known  views  and 
sentiments — to  the  conviction  which  he  felt  of  the  necessity  of 
severity  as  an  example  to  the  French  army  and  nation.  How- 
ever-mistaken this  policy  may  have  been,  it  was  adopted  both 
on  strong  and  on  conscientious  grounds,  and  he  felt  himself  per* 
fectly  justified  in  not  interfering  but  permitting,  for  public 
reasons,  the  executions  to  take  place.  A^fter  the  repeated 
defection  of  the  leading  men  from  the  Bourbons,  he  coq« 
sidered  that  strong  measures  of  coercion  must  be  adopted 
towards  the  army  and  the  nation ;  that  it  was  de  facto  ^ 
restoration  of  force,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  support  it  by 
armies  of  occupation,  by  heavy  contributions,  severe  examples, 
and  the  restoration  of  national  and  public  property.  Indeed,  h^ 
states  this  policy  broadly,  and  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
two  restorations,  to  neither  of  which  the  allies  of  themselves 
were  much  predisposed,  as  we  shall  show,  in  the  Duke's  own 
words,  but  which  was  the  great  work  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  of  the  British  government.  ^^The  conduct  of  the 
allies,"  he  says  (to  Viscount  Castlereagh,  Paris,  Sept.  23, 
1815),  *^at  the  period  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  might  be  fairly 
attributed  to  their  desire  to  conciliate  the  French  army,  and  to 
consolidate  the  reconciliation  with  Europe,  which  the  army  at 
this  period  manifested  a  disposition  to  effect 
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'^  But  the circampitaoces  ore  now  entii^ly  differed  Thearmy 
disappointed  ihe  reasonable  expectations  of  the  world,  and 
•eised  the  earliest  opportunity  of  rebelling  against  their  aoie> 
leign^  and  of  giving  their  services  to  the  common  etma^  af 
mankind;  with  a  view  to  the  revival  of  the  diaaatrcms  period 
which  had  passed,  and  of  the  times  of  plunder  which  the  wodd 
had  made  such  gigantic  efforts  to  get  rid  of.'' 

It  is  sufficiently  dear,  from  the  for^;oing  passage,  that  Ae 
Duke  of  Wellington,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  firrt 
unprovoked  a^;ressions  of  the  allies  upon  republican  Franeet 
had  formed  an  opinion — no  doubt  after  mature  reflecticA — that 
the  celebrated  chief  of  the  empire,  the  army,  and  the  natioift  itself, 
had  been  systematically  instigated  by  an  ui^rincipled  lust  of  ooih 
quest  for  the  sake  of  plunder ;  and  were  the  realauth<»s  of  those 
terrific  wars  which  so  long  des<dated  the  continent ;  and  no 
who  has  studied  the  character  and  conduct  of  this  great 
mander  can  question  his  perfect  sincerity,  his  int^iity  of 
purpose,  and  his  deep-seated  princii^es  of  justice,  truth,  and 
honesty.    However  much  a  strong  detestation  of  Napolecm,  of 
his  entire  system,  of  his  army,  but  not  of  the  French  people, 
directed  his  views  and  actuated  his  conduct  in  r^ard  to  ths 
second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  instead  of  making  peao^ 
as  the  allies  were  at  one  time  disposed  to  do  with  Napoleon ; 
we  are  convinced  that  in  all  he  advised  and  did  —  m  Us 
oorrespondence  with  Fouch6  and  Talleyrand — with  the  officers 
of  Soult  in  Spain,  and  of  Bourmont  in  Flanders,  he  was  only 
actuated  by  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty,  in  adopting  all 
the  means  at  his  disposal  to  overthrow  '^the  oppressive  and 
disgusting  tyranny  of  Bonaparte.^'    Had  his  enlightened  and 
comprehensive  plans  been  adopted  upon  the  first  restoration, 
it  is  perfectly  evident,  from  his  letters  and  despatches  at  that 
period,  that  the  peace  of  Europe  would  not  again  have  been 
disturbed,  nor  France  exposed  to  the  sufferings  and  burdens 
she  was  compelled  to  endure,  in  consequence  of  the  despenrfe 
attempts  to  restore  the  imperial  despotism.    Thus  severity 
rightly  applied  is  often  true  demency. 
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^This  army,**  contimies  the  Duke,  ^having  been  defeated  by 
the  armies  of  Europe,  they  hare  been  disbanded  by  &e  united 
counsels  of  the  sovereigns,  and  no  reason  can  exist  why  the 
powers  of  Europe  should  do  injustice  to  their  own  subjects 
with  a  view  to  conciliate  tiiem  again.  Neither  has  it  ever 
appeared  to  me  to  be  necessary  that  the  allied  sovereigns 
should  omit  this  opportunity  to  do  justice,  and  to  gratify  their 
own  subjects,  in  order  to  gratify  the  people  of  France. 

^^The  feeling  of  the  people  of  France  upon  this  subject  must 
be  one  of  natural  vanity  only*  It  must  be  a  desire  to  retain 
diese  specimens  of  the  arts,  not  because  Paris  is  the  fittest 
repository  for  them,  as  upon  that  subject,  artists,  ccmnoisseurs, 
and  all  who  have  written  upon  it,  agree  that  the  whole  ouglit  to 
be  removed  to  their  ancient  seats,  but  because  they  were 
obtained  by  military  concession^  of  which  they  are  the 
trophies* 

^^The  same  feelings  which  induce  the  peojde  of  France  to 
wish  to  retain  the  pictures  and  statues  of  other  nations,  would 
naturally  induce  other  nations  to  wish,  now  that  success  is  on 
their  side,  that  the  property  should  be  returned  to  their  rightfid 
owners,  and  the  allied  sovereigns  must  feel  a  desire  to  gratify 
them/* 

The  following  sound  and  dear-sighted  views,  which  ought  to 
have  commanded  the  attention  of  the  allies,  upon  the  first 
occupation  of  Paris,  show  at  once  why  the  Duke  recommended 
the  strong  coercive  measures  employed  after  the  downfal  of 
Napoleon,  to  place  the  peace  of  the  world  upon  a  firm  and 
lasting  basis  :  '^  It  is,  besides,  on  many  accounts  desirable,  as 
wdl  for  their  own  happiness  as  for  that  of  the  world,  that  the 
people  of  France,  if  they  do  not  already  feel  that  Europe  is  too 
strong  for  them,  should  be  made  sensible  of  it;  and  that 
whatever  may  be  the  extent,  at  any  time,  of  their  momentary 
and  partial  success  against  any  one,  or  any  number  of  individual 
powers  in  Europe,  the  day  of  retribution  must  come. 

^  Not  only,  then,  would  it^  in  my  opinion,  be  unjust  in 
the  sovereigns  to  gratify  the  people  of  France  on  this  sub* 
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ject,  at  the  expense  of  their  own  people,  but  the  sacrifice  they 
would  make  would  be  impolitic,  as  it  would  deprive  them  of 
the  opportunity  of  giving  the  people  of  France  a  great  moral 
lesson.** 

Of  the  influential  part  borne  by  the  Duke  with  regard  to  the 
second  restoration,  the  following  letter  to  General  Dumouries 
(Paris,  Sept.  26, 1815),  oflfers  a  convincing  proof,  and  at  onoe 
places  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  that  high  position  which  his 
abilities  and  previous  services  as  a  diplomatist  so  well  merited. 
It  is  written,  like  a  great  portion  of  his  correspondence  with 
foreign  potentates  and  ministers,  in  the  French  language,  of 
which  he  had  a  perfect  command,  and  we  shall  not  impair  its 
effect  by  an  attempt  to  put  it  into  other  words  than  bis  own. 
^'Les  crises  de  la  politique  en  temps  de  revolution  resemblent 
beaucoup  h  celles  d*une  bataille;  et  on  est  souvent  dans  k 
necessite  d'y  appliquer  des  rem^des  violentes,  qui  ont  peut^tre 
des  suites  f&cheuses,  pour  remedier  au  grand  mal  existant 
Voici  l*histoire  de  la  dissimulation  de  Fouch6.  A  mon  arrivee 
pr^s  de  Paris  je  savais  que  les  allies  n'etaient  pas  de  tout 
determines  en  faveur  du  Roi ;  que  les  — — **  (Austrians  we 
conclude),  **  surtout  ne  voulaient  pas  de  lui ;  qu'il  se  trouvait 
quatre  provinces  du  royaume  en  rebellion  ouverte,  et  des 
autres,  y  incluse  la  ville  de  Paris,  tr^s  froides ;  et  il  m'^tait  txh 
clair  que  si  jenHnteressais  pas  Fouch6  h  la  restauration  du  Roi, 
sa  Majeste  aurait  ete  oblige  de  rester  h  St.  Denis,  au  moins 
jusqu'^  I'arrivee  des  souverains,  ce  qui  aurait  en  tout  cas  nui 
a  son  autorite  et  k  sa  dignity,  s*il  eut  jamais  remonte  sur  son 
trone. 

"  Done  j'ai  conseill^  a  sa  Majeste  de  prendre  Fouche  a  son 
service  afin  de  pouvoir  rentrer  avec  dignite,  et  sans  effort  de 
la  part  des  allies ;  et  je  suis  parfaitement  certain  qu^il  doit  sa 
restauration  tranquille  et  dignifiee  k  ce  conseiL^ 

From  this  period,  the  efforts  of  the  Duke,  by  preserving  tha 
strictest  discipline,  and  showing  the  utmost  respect  to  the 
French  authorities  and  the  people,  were  all  directed  to  calm 
the  violence  and  soften  the  asperities  of  parties^  and  by  his 
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counselj  as  well  as  his  example^  to  induce  the  allies^  and  partico- 
larly  the  Pnissians^  to  observe  that  restraint  over  their  passions 
so  desirable  to  produce  sucl^^a  result.  The  moderation  of  his 
own  views^  his  sense  of  justice,  and  unswerving  integrity  of 
purpose^  had  undoubtedly  a  beneficial  effect;  and  his  measures 
for  withdrawing  the  allied  armies^  for  reconstructing  the  French 
power  upon  other  materials,  and  better  principles^  and  for 
placing  affairs  on^a  more  permanent  footings  were  well  conceived^ 
and  at  length  judiciously  and  happily  carried.  In  no  instance 
does  his  good  sense  and  right  feeling  appear  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  in  the  opinion  he  gave  respecting  the  conduct  of  some 
officers,  and  other  individuals,  at  this  period,  in  regard  to  the 
battle  of  Waterloo. 

*'  In  general/'  he  says  (to  Lieut.-general  Nugent,  Paris,  14th 
Nov.  1815),  "I  am  very  averse  to  bringing  forward  instances 
of  misconduct  after  such  a  battle  as  that  of  Waterloo.  Many 
a  brave  man,  and  I  believe  even  some  very  great  men  have 
been  found  a  little  terrified  by  such  a  battle  as  that,  and  have 
behaved  afterwards  remarkably  well.  If,  therefore,  the  case  had 
come  before  me,  in  the  first  instance,  or  if  I  had  heard  of  it  at 
all,  I  should  have  taken  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  it ;  as  it 
is,  I  must  act  as  I  shall  be  ordered. 

''  From  what  I  have  heard  of  the  case  since  I  have  received 

your  letter,  it  appears  that  ,  having  left    the   field  as 

wounded,  the  surgeon  could  not  return  him  as  in  the  list  of 
wounded.  It  will  turn  first  upon  whether  the  surgeon  was 
right  or  wrong ;  and  secondly  whether  he  was  not  so  stunned 
as  to  be  obliged  to  quit  the  field,  although  not  in  such  a  state 
afterwards  as  that  the  surgeon  ought  to  have  returned  him  as 
wounded." 

With  reference  to  the  progress  of  events  at  this  time  we 
observe  the  same  moderation  of  feeling,  and  the  same  desire 
not  to  revert  to,  but  to  pass  over,  unhappy  circumstances,  and 
act  only  with  views  to  the  future. 

"I  know,'*  he  says  (to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Nov.  14, 
1815),  ^'that  you  learn  the  state  of  affairs  here  from  other 
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quarters^  and  theref<Mre  I  do  not  trouble  job.  My  own  opbiioii 
is^  that  the  Kii^  and  his  goyemment  are  in  a  better  ritnatioa 
now  ihaji  they  were  this  time  last  year^  because  there  is  no 
Ittad  against  them ;  because  there  is  no  confidence  in  any  body^ 
Bor  is  there  any  body  who  has  talents  to  become  a  head,  be- 
canae  the  real  danger,  the  disaffection  of  Ae  army^  is  felt  and 
acknowledged,  and  because  measures  aie  taking  to  fbvra  a 
loyal  army  if  possible.  There  is  pknty  of  discontent,  and 
talk,  and  report,  and  opinions,  but  nothing  that  shows  any  thing 
like  a  serious  conspiracy;  and  my  own  opinion  is,  that  tibe 
King  will  hold  his  ground,  if  the  courtiers  and  his  family  do  not 
§txtee  him  to  take  some  step  which  will  gite  serious  alarm  to  die 
holders  of  national  property/' 

The  arrangements  of  the  French  goTemment  witti  the  affies 
haykig  been  concluded,  the  evacuation  of  Paris  was  fixed  upon 
early  in  December,  at  which  period  the  Duke  writes  (to  & 
Cooke,  Esq.,  Dec.  1815),  ^Things  are  gomg  on  tolerably 
here.  I  do  not  like  the  club  of  the  Rue  St.  Honor&  It  is 
Jounded  on  Jacobinism,  and  if  its  strength  shovild  ever  be  ocm- 
solidated,  it  will  become  dangerous. 

^  The  tail  of  the  opposition  are  very  busy  here ;  and  the 

correspondence  with ,  and  ,  active  on  hoA  sides  the 

water.    The  two  latter  are  most  violent  about  Ney;  and  we 

shall  have  that  question  agitated  in  parliament.    ,  in  a 

jetter  which  I  have  seen,  accuses  me,  in  pretty  plain  tem»,  of 
allowing  this  aceomjdished  soldier  to  be  judiciafly  nrardered^ 
because  I  could  not  beat  him  in  the  field.  If  the  letter  had 
not  been  shown  to  me  confidentially,  I  would  have  prosecuted 
"hia  lordship  for  a  libel.** 

It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  no  rightly-constituted  miBd 
can  notice,  without  feelings  of  indignation,  the  ealumnioos  re* 
flections  that  have  been  cast  on  the  Duke  of  Wdlington  by 
political  adversaries,  on  account  of  his  interpretation  ci  the 
twelfth  article,  as  if  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon  could  have  been 
iaftienced  by  any  jealousy  or  pique  towards  an  indrridoal  im- 
meaauraldy  his  inferior  in  all  the  quidificatfona  of  a  geima| 
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except  diat  of  personal  oooiage*  It  is  clear,  from  the  whole 
evidence  upon  the  subject,  that  the  Duke  conceived  that  Louis 
XVIII.  had  an  undoubted  right  to  bring  Ney  to  trial,  notwith- 
standing the  tenour  of  the  twelfth  article,  and  that  in  the  actual 
situation  aod  prospects  of  the  Bourbon  government  it  was  an 
act  of  necessary  severity ;  he  considered  his  motives  perfectly 
justifiable  and  conscientious;  that  it  was  opposed  aHke  to 
policy  and  to  his  own  duty  to  recommend  the  Mar6chal  Prince 
de  la  Moakwa  even  to  mercy,  though  it  has  been  regretted  that 
in  his  replj  to  the  imfortunate  marshal's  note  he  should  have 
omitted  the  use  of  those  titles  and  those  terms  of  courtesy 
most  of  all  due  to  the  fiedlen  brave,  when  struggling  with  tbdr 
adverse  fate. 

Upon  the  22d  of  November  the  Duke  gave  directions  for  the 
wikhdrnwak  of  the  English  troops,  and  also  wrote  to  Admiral 
Lord  EmiOttth  i^nm  the  same  business :  '*  I  have  the  honour 
to  inform  you  that  tiie  treaties  and  conventions,  by  which  the 
fatare  relations  between  the  Allied  Powers  and  France  are  to 
be  regulated,  were  ngned  the  night  before  last ;  and,  in  com** 
munication  with  the  French  government,  I  have  sent  orders 
to  General  niillipo  to  evacuate  Marseilles,  and  embaric  the 
troops  under  his  command/' 

The  following  general  order  was  issued  upon  the  SOth  of  No^ 
vember,  1815,  in  which  the  Duke  expresses  his  high  sense  of  the 
eondoet  of  the  British  troops,  both  when  in  the  field  and  in 
cantonments;  it  is  interesting  also  as  the  last  which  he  had 
oceasion  to  address  to  his  fellow-countrymen  in  arms,  after  an 
active  campaign : 

'^  Upon  breaking  up  the  army  which  the  field^marshal  has 
had  the  honour  of  commanding,  he  begs  leave  again  to  return 
thanks  to  the  general  officers^  and  the  officers  and  troops,  for 
llieir  umfbrm  good  conduct. 

^'  In  the  late  short  but  memorable  campaign  they  have  given 
proofs  to  the  world  that  they  possess,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
aft  the  good  qualities  of  soldiers,  and  the  field-marshal  is  happy 
to  be  able  to  inland  their  r^ular  good  conduct  in  their  camps 

2d2 
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and  cantonments,  not  less  than  when  engaged  vniii  the  enemy 
in  the  field* 

^'  Whatever  may  be  the  f atore  destination  of  those  biave 
troops  of  which  the  field-marshal  now  takes  his  leave,  he  trusts 
that  every  individual  will  believe  that  he  will  ever  feel  the 
deepest  interest  in  their  honour  and-  welfare,  and  will  always 
be  happy  to  promote  either.'^ 

At  this  interesting  and  important  epoch,  when  the  future 
condition  of  Europe  and  of  the  world  had  been  decided  at 
Waterloo,  and  the  Duke  himself  took  so  active  a  part  in  all 
those  discussions  which  prepared  the  subsequent  treaties 
between  the  great  powers,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  reasons 
should  have  existed  for  withholding  from  the  public  the  de^ 
spatches  of  the  years  1816, 1817^  and  1818,  embracing  so  wide 
a  field,  and  so  many  questions  connected  with  the  interests  and 
situation  of  all  the  smaller  European  states.  It  might  hkve 
been  hoped  that  at  this  distance  of  time,  when  so  many  and 
such  important  changes  in  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
those  treaties  have  already  taken  place,  the  motives,  whatever 
they  are,  for  suppressing  historical  information  which  concems 
the  interests  of  nations  and  to  which  they  have  therefore  a 
perfect  claim,  must  in  a  great  measure  have  ceased  to  operate; 
and  that  being  doubtiess  so  highly  valuable,  the  increase 
they  would  bring  to  the  reputation  of  their  author,  woidd  more 
than  counterbalance  any  of  those  inconveniences  appre- 
hended from  their  seeing  the  light  Until  they  appear,  it  is 
evident  that  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  for  the  period 
over  which  they  extended,  must  be  considered,  as  regards  his 
character  and  conduct  in  these  diplomatic  relations,  a  compara- 
tive blank,  and  that  he  is  so  far  in  the  eyes  of  his  contempo- 
raries depriving  himself  of  his  just  and  well*eamed  fame. 

The  despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  from  the  field  of 
Waterloo  arrived  in  London  while  the  Houses  of  Parliam^t 
were  still  sitting.  The  effect  was  dmost  electrical ;  tidings  of 
so  complete  a  victory  had  not  been  expected ;  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  desoibe  the  astonishment  and  admiration  which 
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seemed  to  pervade  all  classes  of  the  people.  A  public  monument 
to  the  conqueror^  and  to  his  brave  army^  may  be  said  to  hav^ 
been  voted  by  universal  acclaim^  rather  than  by  the  mere  accord 
of  parliament^  which  returned  the  national  thanks  for  their 
distinguished  services,  even  as  early  as  the  ensuing  day.  In 
tiie  upper  house  it  was  remarked  by  Lord  Lansdowne  with 
peculiar  emphasis  and  feeling,  which  produced  a  powerftd  im- 
pression, that  the  splendour  and  importance  of  the  victory 
almost  stifled  every  feeling  of  individual  sorrow ;  making  the 
&te  of  the  brave  who  fell,  to  be  regarded  as  that  of  men,  ^  quo^ 
ne&s  est  lugere."  There  were  indeed  no  distinctions  remain* 
ing  which  the  hero  of  a  hundred  victories  had  not  already 
appropriated;  but  it  was  still  in  the  power  of  the  British 
legislature  to  confer  additional  wealth ;  and  the  sum  of  200,000/1 
was  voted  for  the  construction  of  a  princely  residence  worthy 
a  greater  than  Marlborough — ^the  conqueror  of  him  who  had 
laid  Europe  prostrate  before  his  might.  Some  of  his  general 
officers  received  promotion  at  the  same  time :  the  Earl  of 
Uxbridge  was  nosed  another  step  by  the  title  of  Marquis  of 
Anglesea;  and  British  honours  especially  that  of  the  order  of 
the  Bath,  was  conferred  with  becoming  liberality  upon  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  memorable  day  of  Napoleon's  fall.  AU  the  re- 
giments which  had  shared  in  the  glory  of  Waterloo,  were 
permitted  to  inscribe  that  word  upon  their  colours;  a  silver 
medal  was  presented  to  each  of  the  privates,  who  were  allowed 
to  reckon  that  day  as  two  years'  service  for  increase  of  pay,  or 
for  a  pension  when  discharged.  Another  benefit,  scarcely  less 
important  was  extended,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  entire  army ; 
being  a  regulation  which  enacted  that  henceforward  the  pension 
granted  for  wounds,  should  rise  with  the  rank  of  the  officers 
receiving  it ;  so  that,  to  do  greater  honour  to  the  last  of  the 
Wellington  battles,  the  soldier  who  had  been  maimed  as  an^ 
ensign,  would,  if  he  became  a  general,  be  entitled  to  a  generaPs 
pension  for  the  injury  sustained  in  the  service  of  his  country.^ 

♦  Every  drummer-boy  who  was  at  Waterloo  was  decorated,  whilst  thousands 
of  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  fought  through  the  six  yean  of  Peoinsular 
campaigns,  and  yet  had  not  the  go^  fortune  to  be  present  at  the  crowning 
Tictory*  remained  without  any  badge  of  distinction. — Ed. 
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After  bis  return  to  bis  natire  country,  wbcre  he  was  erery 
where  received  with  marks  of  distingnished  attentioa  and 
regard,  the  Duke  of  WeUington  resumed  his  seat  in  Ihe  Houm 
of  Peers,  and  continued  both  in  his  speeches  and  in  his  ex» 
tensive  correspondence  with  the  princes  and  the  chief  ministen 
and  statesmen  of  Europe,  to  support  that  influential  diaiacter 
which  his  wisdom  and  moderation  had  so  well  deserved*  In 
the  subsequent  debates  which  took  place  relative  to  the  last 
treaty  of  Paris,  and  designated  by  the  tide  of  ^The  Holy  Al- 
liance,'' early  in  1816,  he  manfully  vindicated  his  conduct  and 
the  line  of  policy  which  he  had  pursued.  The  attacks  of  the 
opposition  were  extremely  virulent  and  bitter,  no  less  against 
some  provisions  of  the  treaty  than  upon  the  part  taken  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  congress  of  Vienna  under  the  auspices  of 
the  noble  Duke* 

In  moving  for  a  copy  of  the  treaty  in  the  Commons,  Mr. 
Brougham  in  particuUr  inveighed  with  his  usual  acrimony  and 
severity  against  a  colloquy  of  kings  which  he  dechu^  ^^  boded  no 
good  to  nations;"  nor  could  he  think  the  holy  alliance  had  a 
reference  only  to  spiritual  objects ;  for  the  partition  of  Poland 
had  been  prefaced  by  language  of  a  similar  nature.  Lord 
Castlereagh,  in  reply,  attempted  to  vindicate  the  good  &ith  and 
piety  o  Itbe  confederated  sovereigns,  while  he  refused  at  the 
same  time  to  produce  the  treaty;  contending  that  although  it 
had  been  communicated  to  the  Prince  Regent  by  the  Russian 
emperor  and  received  his  Royal  Highnesses  approbation,  it  had 
not  received  his  signature,  and  the  usage  of  parliament  did  not 
authorize  the  production  of  any  treaty  to  which  the  British 
government  was  not  a  party.  This  was  so  fisr  true,  as  agreeably 
to  the  forms  of  the  British  constitution,  the  Prince  Regent  was 
prevented  from  acceding  formally  to  a  foreign  alliance  formed 
on  such  a  basis,  however  he  might  approve  its  ostensible  views 
and  sanction  its  real  principles — a  crusade  against  popular  rights 
and  civil  freedom — ^by  the  presence  and  countenance  of  a 
British  minister.  Had  there  been  no  restraining  power,  how- 
ever, the  sound  judgment  of  that  minister,  his  love  of  justice 
and  his  regard  for  the  true  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  oC 
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3ESiiiope  itsd^  wonU  not  hsre  pomittod  him  to  coot]iiomtte 
liiem  tpgetber  with  our  honour  and  safetf,  by  johung  a  despotic 
leagne  fonned  npon  anti-social  and  destnictm  phms  whidi 
<x>uld  not  fail  to  pBodnce  bmentaUe  effects.  On  the  contrary  no 
one  could  be  opposed  to  violent  measures  on  the  side  of  arbitrary 
power,  more  stron^y  than  the  Doke  of  Wellington,  alAoi^ 
it  would  appear  that  the  Pmice  Begent  and  the  party  whose 
ultra  principles  he  had  exposed,  were  but  too  eagerly  bent  on 
being  fiivourably  admitted  into  the  loyal  conclave,  insomoch 
that  the  noble  representative  of  Great  Britain  had  no  easy  task 
at  once  to  moderate  the  seal  of  liie  fa^h  tories  at  home,  and, 
by  force  of  charactw  and  argunents  applied  to  their  sense  of 
interest  and  to  their  fears,  to  jM^serve  the  great  powers  Irom 
committing  still  greater  wrcmg^s,  more  flagrant  errors,  and  £fom 
rashing  upon  their  own  fate.  To  him  in  £em^  they  had  already 
owed  their  safety,  in  bodi  the  recent  oocupationB  of  Paris, 
vHien  his  influence  and  example  restrained  the  excesses  of  the 
Prussians  and  other  allies  which,  as  he  saw,  would  produce  a 
severe  reaction,  raise  Ihe  national  standard,  and  again  risk  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

That  the  moderate  views  and  wise  counsels  of  the  Duke  were 
not  crowned  with  the  desired  success  carried  no  imputation 
upon  his  admirable  jnd^;ment  and  correct  Ceding,  which  are 
known  to  have  won  even  the  respect  of  the  gallant  nation 
whose  country  he  had  invaded, — ^who,  while  execrating  the 
conduct  of  his  allies,  distinguished  him  by  a  great  soldier^s  best 
title,  ^'the  good  and  the  brave  Wellington.''  In  the  same 
mannor  he  had  sought  to  infuse  some  degree  of  sense  and 
justice  into  tiie  measures  of  the  in£stuated  Bourbons;  and  we 
bave  seen  that  he  purposely  visited  Madrid  to  arbitrate  between 
the  contending  factions,  and  to  endeavour  to  engine  the 
wretched  Perdinand  in  a  more  just  and  temperate  course  of 
policy.  Had  he  been  more  eamestiy  and  powerfully  seconded 
in  these  moderate  and  enlightened  views,  and  laudable  efforts^ 
by  the  British  ministry,  it  is  probable  that  he  might  have 
effected  more,  both  for  the  interests  of  England  and  the  right 
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q£  European  nationst  and  mig^t  have  continued  to  exeraae  a 
moie.  decided  influence  oyer  foreign  jiowers,  when  they  came  to 
experienoe  the  advantages  of  wise  concession  in  the  increased 
prosperity  and  loyalty  of  their  people. 

As  commander*in-chiefj  moreover^  of  the  army  of  occapatioa 
in  France^  he  had  opportunities — ^if  supported  by  a  powerful 
and  popular  ministry  at  home— of  at  once  drawing  closer  the 
interests  and  relations  between  France  and  great  Britain ;  and 
oC  borrowing  from  that  more  enlightened  policy  greater  dignity 
and  weight  in  the  allied  counsels^  so  as  to  have  modified  and 
tempered  the  violence  and  injustice  of  their  measures*    We 
uce  authorized^  indeed  to  infer^  from  our  intimate  knowled^ 
of  his  views  and  character,  from  all  the  drcumstances  of  his 
life>  from  his  lofty  superiority  to  party,  that  had  this  great  man 
been  acting  as  a  principal  instead  of  an  agent,  in  the  moment- 
ous transactions  in  which  the  European  cabinets  were  then 
engaged,— had  he  been  a  l^slative  dictator  in  the  setdement 
of  the  peace  of  the  world  at  that  grand,  eventful  epodi^  ftf 
different  and  happier  results  had  been  obtained.    Shackled, 
annoyed,  and  often  counteracted  as  he  was,  it  is  only  surprising 
that  he  was  enabled  to  effect  so  much ;— -that  in  the  several 
congresses  of  Vienna  (1815),  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (in  1818),  and 
of  Verona  (in  1822),  he  could  so  far  promote  some  of  the  great 
objects  and  interests  which  Great  Britain  had  most  in  view. 
By  his  able  policy,  as  i>enetrating  as  it  was  conciliating  and 
persevering,  he  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  groundwork  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  throughout  Europe ;  he  sought 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  the  advantages  of 
milder  restrictions  upon  trade  and  commerce,  as  well  as  of 
milder  rule ;   and  while  he  advocated  the  policy  of   strong 
government,  he  showed  how  that  government,  to  be  sound  and 
permanent,  must  have  some  foundation  in  reason,  justice,  and 
the  general  advantage,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ruling  class.     In 
the  epistolary  intercourse,  as  well  as  in  the  conversations  which 
first  took  place  between  the  Duke  and  the  other  great  diploma- 
tists of  the  respective  powers,  who  conceived  that  he  was  a  new 
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man,  known  to  fame  chiefly  as  a  great  soldier^—^iot  as  a  states- 
man versed  in  the  best  of  ail  diplomatic  schools — the  world, 
diroughont  a  life  of  thought  and  action, — ^he  surprised  them  by 
the  decided  tact  and  knowledge  which  he  displayed.  What  if 
such  a  man,  combining  so  many  and  such  extraordinary 
qualities,  had  indeed  been  a  monarch  in  station  as  he  is  in 
mind,  would  he  not  have  shown  himself  as  great  and  politic  on  a 
throne,  as  he  is  wise  and  skilful  in  the  cabinet,  as  he  was 
fortunate  in  the  field  ?  He  would  have  appeared  as  he  really 
was,  in  the  European  congresses  of  kings, — ^in  the  grand  seth 
tiement  and  division  of  the  powers  of  the  continent;  and  his 
strong  reason,  his  sense  of  justice,  and  noble  love  of  fame, 
vrould  have  rendered  his  alliance  honourable,  his  reign  benefi- 
eent.  His  incessant  and  persevering  efibrts  to  shine  by  desert 
alonet  and  only  by  his  own  light,  oiFer  sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  truth  of  this  supposition ;  as,  if  there  be  one  quality  more 
strikingly  displayed  by  him  than  any  other,  it  is  the  excellent 
use  he  ever  made  of  power,  when  free  to  act  wholly  unshackled. 
It  is  in  this  power — too  rarely  possessed — that  we  find  the  true 
solution  of  his  whole  political  life  and  conduct, — that  he,  and 
he  alone,  did  it, — the  glorious  wish  to  excel  others ;  and  here 
we  shall  discover  the  real  motives  which  led  him  to  repeal  the 
disabilities  of  the  Catholics — of  the  Dissenters — ^to  concede  to 
England  her  municipal  reform,  and  her  free  postage.  Some  time 
previous  to  his  accepting  the  high  and  responsible  situation  of 
first  minister  of  the  state,  it  is  dear  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  well  studied  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Great  Britain, 
and  knew  how  to  assert  the  dignity  of  those  laws,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  judges,  and  the  privileges  peculiar  to  the  several 
orders  of  the  monarchy.  While  he  maintained  with  becoming 
spirit  the  influence  of  his  coimtry.  Great  Britain,  in  foreign  rela- 
tions, he  was  opposed  to  all  undue  interference  in  the  respective 
governments,  either  of  its  allies  or  its  dependants,  and  particularly 
in  the  civil  or  internal  affiurs  of  any  country  whatever.  In  a  very 
animated  debate  which  took  place  upon  the  question  of  how 
£Eir  the  British  ministry  was  authorized  to  otter  its  advice,  or 
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to  loterfere  with  regard  to  the  aetdement  and  pacificatioii  oC 
Spain,  qieakiog  of  our  ncgotiataona  rdatiwe  to  that  aiibiee^ 
he  pointed  out  tlie  distmction  viiidi  he  oonsdeied  ou^it  to  be 
xnade,  and  justly  remarked  Aat  to  anhaadrert  upon  the  luUsfaal 
transaotions  of  an  independent  state,  unless  such  tranaantians 
affect  the  essential  interests  of  his  M^estjr^a  subjected  ia  inooa- 
sistent  with   those    principles   oa    v^iieh    his    Majesty  hai 
invariably  acted,   on  all  questions   idatii^  to  the    intanal 
oonoems  oi  otiier  countries.*     No  peer  of  the  reahn  was  ever 
more  punctual  or  more  persevering  in  his  attendance  upon  the 
debates  in  pariiament  than  the  noble  Duke ;  he  spoke  fieqpentiy, 
for  there  were  few  subjects  on  whidi  his  opinions  were  not 
valuable,  and  threw  additional  light;  and  his  speeches  were 
invariably  distinguisbed  by  strong  good  sense,  admiiaUe  consist- 
ency,  and  by  their  moderate'  and  conciliatory  tone.    Thoo^  a 
£nn  and  powerfol  suppcnrter  of  a  conservative  ministry,  he  heli 
himself  aloof  from  the  heat  and  rancour  of  parties,  and  daring 
many  anxious  and  trying  periods  of  our  history,  between  his 
return  from  the  congress  of  Verona,  and  his  assuming  the  rraa 
of  power,  by  his  suggestions  and  advice,  both  in  publie  and 
private,  he  was  of  essential  aid  in  enabling  them  to  master  tiie 
difficulties  of  thdr  position.    These  difficulties,  too,  were  of  s 
formidable  and  comi^icated  character,  resulting  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  not  the  least  of  which  were  the  sudden  transition 
from  long  wars  to  a  state  of  peace,  the  firequent  disturfaaaee 
and  shocks  given  to  our  monetary  system,  the  restricticms  im- 
posed by  other  goyemments  upon  our  trade  and  eommem^ 
the  efforts  made  to  restore  a  metallic  currency,  and  the  eonse* 
quent  sufferings  and  discontent  of  the  peo|de.    In  the  yean 
1816,  1822,  1825,  and  1830,  so  severe  and  <>l«winmg  y/nn 
these  recurring  visitations  upon  all  the  great  interests  of  tiie 
country,  attended  by  inevitable  panics  resulting  from  the  pros* 
sure  of  an  enormous  and  still  increasing  debt,  the  oppreasife 
weight  of  taxes,  and  the  vain  attempt  to  preserve  a  mixed 
currency  of  bank  paper  and  gold,  as  to  alarm  even  the  asost 
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saDgoine  for  the  stability  of  our  monied  institatioiis — an  alarm 
still  recurring,  and  giving  rqieated  shocks  to  our  national  cradit, 
'which  call  zmperatiTely  for  the  serums  attention  of  the  British 
legislature.  During  these  severe  crises  the  opinions  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  vere  of  no  inconsiderable  weight ;  and 
from  the  esqperience  acquired  in  financial  matters  in  India,  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  other  countries,  while  engaged  in  raising 
sapplies,  he  was  enabled  to  take  sound,  practical  views,  which 
if  applied  to  their  full  ertent,  might  have  obviated  much  of  the 
national  suffering  and  disaster  attendant  upon  the  return  to 
goU  payments  according  to  the  plans  suggested  by  Mr.  Peel. 
As  a  mark  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  abilities  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  were  held  by  the  monied  and  commercial  inte- 
xests,  we  may  mention,  that  eariy  in  the  year  1825  a  grand 
banquet  was  given  in  his  honour,  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  commerce  of  the  metropolis,  on  which  oo- 
casion  his  grace  was  presented  with  a  magnificent  vase,  of  the 
value  of  1100  guineas,  in  consideration  of  ^his  services  to  the 
state;  not,''  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  inscription,  ^  in  the 
presumptuous  hope  of  eztendii^  the  glory  of  a  name  whidi  is  im- 
perishable, but  to  testify  their  admiration  of  the  last  and  greatest 
of  his  achievements — the  battle  of  Waterioo.''  In  returning 
his  thanks  for  this  splendid  proof  of  public  approbation,  the 
Duke,  with  singular  modesty  and  good  taste  observed,  without 
derogating  from  his  own  merits  and  that  of  his  officers  and  brave 
soldiers,  that  the  success  of  that  battle,  and  of  the  war,  was  to 
be  mainly  attributed  to  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  country ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not  pretend  to  disguise  his  opinion 
that  it  was  certainly  a  victory  that  had  produced  consequence 
unheard  of  as  the  result  of  any  event  in  ancient  or  modem  times^ 
relieving  mankind  from  every  apprehension  of  a  return  to  that 
horrible,  revolting,  and  degrading  tyranny  which  had  been  im- 
posed on  almost  all  the  world,  but  which  the  people  of  this 
country  had  liappily  escaped. 

It  is  to  be  liM«fi«ite^  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  not 
both  before  and  after  dosing  his  military  life  and  campaigns^ 
fanned  a  higher  and  more  just  opinion  of  his  own  capacity 
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find  extraordinary  talents  as  a  statesman^ — that  he  was  not 
earlier  placed  at  the  head  of  political  affairs  in  this  conntry^  and 
tiiat  he  did  not  longer  retain  power  when  drcumstances  arose 
which  called  for  a  strong  and  decided  government — ^for  wise 
and  salutary  measures^  whether  of  coercion  or  concession.  That 
tliis  is  no  unfounded  supposition  will  appear  from  the  able  and 
mtinly  policy  which  directed  his  vigorous  administration^  and 
repealed  some  of  our  most  obnoxious  laws  and  statutes^  and  by 
removing  the  disabilities  of  the  Oatholics^  led  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Dissenters,  and  to  that  inadequate  measure  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  which  if  the  country  had  intrusted  into 
his  hands,  instead  of  weak  and  vacillating  creatures,  who  at  once 
cajoled  and  betrayed  the  people,  would  have  satisfied  die  ex- 
pectations of  the  people  by  more  rational  and  liberal  provisions. 
His  truly  statesmanlike  plans — ^so  opposed  to  the  unprin<npled 
and  mean  arts  of  pseudo-liberals — which  guided  him  safely 
through  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Catholic  question,  by  adhering 
to  the  best  and  only  dear  track — ^that  of  political  necessity  and 
expediency,  would  have  bound  him  equally  to  sanction  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  BiU,  which,  confided  to  his  hands,  would 
have  proved  a  bill  deserving  of  the  name.  The  truth  is,  that 
when  measured  with  his  contemporaries,  with  any  living  states- 
man in  England,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  will  be  found  like 
Diana  amidst  her  nymphs,  '^  taller  by  the  head,"  as  superior  as 
he  is  to  any  among  hb  military  contemporaries ;  enabling  him 
at  this  and  in  other  times  to  fill  an  office  virtually  transcending 
the  rank  of  first  minister— -that  of  being  the  director  and 
teacher  of  the  men  in  power.  Every  prime  minister— -even  the 
great  Canning — felt  and  acknowledged  this,  nor  did  this  distin- 
guished statesman  ever  commit  a  more  grievous  error  than  in  not 
adopting  the  right  means  of  associating  with  himself  in  that 
ahmtlived  administration  the  real  dictator  of  public  measures  in 
Sn^and — the  only  man  who  could  have  borne  him  in  triumph 
tiirough  the  factions  of  those  times.  This  opinion  has  been 
adopted  only  after  long  examination  and  studious  reflection; 
and  the  more  we  enter  into  minute  investigation  of  this  extras- 
ordinary  mane's  political  career,  the  more  convinced  we  shall 
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feel  that  he  is  tibe  only  statesman  who  could  have  wielded  the 
destinies  of  this  great  empire  with  honour  and  advantage.  Of 
thb  truth,  Talleyrand/ a  politician  whose  opinion  was  worth 
something,  was  equally  convinced;  '^that  he  possessed  the  depth 
and  subtilty  of  Machiavelli^  singularly  combined  with  the  inde* 
pendence  of  a  Chatham,  and  the  uprightness  and  honesty  of 
L'Hopital  and  D'Aguesseau."  Both  by  this  state  tactician  and  by 
Fouche,  and  others  with  whom  he  came  in  closest  contact,  the 
Englbh  Turenne,  as  the  French  liked  to  call  him,  was  regarded 
with  other  eyes  than  those  with  which  he  was  beheld  in  England, 
as  a  treasury  of  political  knowledge,  sagacity,  and  rare  experience. 
They  knew  that  from  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
social  evils  common  among  foreign  nations,  his  grace  had  learnt 
to  reflect  deeply,  and  was  enabled  to  deduce  and  to  advocate  with 
matchless  ability  ageneral  and  enlightened  system  of  policy,  equally 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  essendal  to  the  prosperity  of  oui^ 
own.  To  understand,  and  far  more  to  form  a  consistent  appreciar 
tion  of  a  national  policy  and  wisdom,  long  accumulating  as  hia, 
requires  more  than  superficial  attention — something  of  the 
process  of  painful  thought  and  labour  by  which  this  great  man 
himself  acquired  them.  Hence  the  inadequate  manner  in  which 
his  high  political  deserts  have  been  called  forth  to  consolidate 
and  promote  the  true  interests  of  his  country.  Such  service  it 
is  not  within  the  power  of  a  few  stars  and  orders  to  reward ; 
nor,  as  it  has  been  shrewdly  remarked,  can  it  ever  be  repaid  by 
a  munificent  parliamentary  grant.  Even  a  dukedom,  with 
Strathfieldsayeto  substantiate  it,  must  be  considered  a  poor  and 
inadequate  recompence.  What  the  justice  of  the  case  demands 
as  necessary  to  complete  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  politician  and  a 
patriot  at  once  so  distinguished  and  so  disinterested,  is  the 
general  adoption  of  his  profound  practical  views.  This  return 
— a  far  nobler  one  than  titles  and  acres  can  bestow — the  people 
id  England  are  still  up  to  this  time,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
impatient  to  make.  Not  the  least  of  his  claims  are,  that  however 
conservative  in  his  general  views,  not  one  of  his  worst  enemies — 
though  he  has  few,— *not  Brougham  himself  in  his  bitterest  and 
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most  coane  inyectiyes^  ever  dared  to  question  the  Duke's 
deroted  zeal  for  the  legal  constitution  and  liberties  of  lus 
country — a  teatunony  rendered  to  him  by  that  man  who  nas 
once  most  outrageous  in  denouncing  his  policy^  and  who  ss  if 
to  show  the  Duke^s  nobleness  and  consistency  of  character 
more  conspicuously  consistent^  emphatically  added^  '^  that  he 
had  prored  his  lore  of  British  liberty  and  kiw,  in  sfHteof 
many  discouraging  obstacles ;  and^  hardest  of  all^  in  spite  of  a 
fickle  people^  who  neyertheless  always  do  ultimate  justice  to 
conspicuous  merit;^  an  opinion  which  was  hailed  and  responded 
toby  the  unanimous  cheers  of  the  intelligent  audience  to  whom 
it  was  addressed. 

To  Lord  liyerpooFs  administration^  characterised  by  greater 
moderation  of  views  and  freedom  from  party  than  any  which 
had  been  formed  from  the  time  of  William  Pitt,  the  Duke  gwe 
Jiis  steady  and  uniform  support.  During  its  existence^  in  the  year 
1827^  in  addition  to  his  high  military  rank  and  titles^  he  obtained 
the  distinguished  (^Bce  of  oommander-in-chief  of  the  British 
bsreeSy  which  he  retained  till  the  period  when  he  aflaumffd  the 
pcemiecship^  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Cannings  when  his  friend 
Lord  HiU  was  appointed  to  that  high  command.  At  the  doubtful 
epoch  preceding  the  retirement  of  Lord  Liverpool,  whenhishealtb 
was  in  a  hopeless  state,  the  question  of  the  Catholic  claims  was 
levivedin  fiiU  force,  receiving  considerable  accession  of  strength 
from  various  causes.  The  spirited  and  doqaent  advocacy  d 
Mr.  Canning,  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  ap- 
proaching withdrawal  of  Lord  Liverpool,  were  drcumatanees 
fitvouraUe  to  the  progress  of  the  cause,  and  opened  a  new  aad 
more  interesting  fidd  for  conflicting  parties  in  the  f<»rmation  of 
a  new  ministry.  The  kifinence  of  Mr.  Canning  evidently  pre* 
ponderated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  Sir  Fraads 
Burdett  bringix^  forward  the  petition  of  the  Engtiah  aad  Irish 
Catiiidics,  the  most  animated  discussions,  and  dtiapkys  of  the 
most  btittiant  eloquence^  which  remind  us  of  the  tiaaes  of 
Chadiam^  of  Fox,  Burke,  and  l^eiidan,  seemed  to  electrify  the 
house,  and  nose  anew  spirit  throughout  the  country*    The  g^ 
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of  the  argument  turned  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of 
limerick;  and  when  Mr.  Canning,  who  dosed  the  debate^  and 
against  whom  the  shafts  of  all  the  opponents  ot  the  measure^  in 
partiddar  of  Mr.  Peel  and  Sir  Jobn  Copley,  had  been  lereUed, 
lose  to  address  the  house  there  was  a  suppressed  murmur  of  ap<> 
plause..  After  disposing  of  the  arguments  of  his  adrersariea  in 
the  most  triumphant  manner^  with  a  keen  irony  and  wit  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  he  proceeded  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  pro- 
posed securities  from  the  Pope  of  Rome.  If  we  consider  the 
fariUiant  but  too  brief  career  of  this  lamented  statesman,  and 
Aat  his  great  contemporary  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  although 
then  opposed  to  concession,  so  soon  saw  the  expediency,  if  not 
actual  necessity,  of  passing  the  Catholic  ReBef  Bill,  we  shall 
form  a  just  idea  of  the  si^acity  and  deamess  of  views  which 
distinguished  his  gifted  predecess(Nr..  With  equal  fefidty  and 
wit,  ^he  happened,''  he  said,  ^  to  have  seen  in  some  popular 
tracts,  that  to  conrespoBd  with  the  Pope  was  high  treason ; 
and,  therefore,  when  the  Pope  addressed  a  complimentary  note 
to  our  present  gracious  King,  he,  as  secretary  of  state,  took  the 
opinion  of  the  great  law  officers  on  the  subject  of  an  answer; 
and  they  declared  that  if  he  did  reply  to  the  Pope's  letter  he 
would  incur  the  penalties  of  a  prtemunire.**  Then,  amidst  the 
hughter  of  the  house,  the  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  to  announce 
the  opinion  which  he  had  taken,  ngned  by  R.  Grifford  and  John 
Copley,  on  whidi  Ae  master  of  the  rolls  declared,  ^  that  Mr. 
Canning  had  been  guilty  of  reading  a  private  and  confidential 
communication* 

This,  also,  he  turned  into  a  source  of  amusement;  ^It  waar 
true  he  had  made  this  application  in  confidence ;  but  he  had  a 
r^ht  to  acquaint  the  house  with  it  when  he  saw  occasion :  he, 
being  an  ignorant  person,  looked  into  Bum's  Justice,  and  there 
he  fotmd  that  the  penalties  attached^  to  a  prtBmanire  were  at* 
tainder,  forfeiture  of  goods,  incapacity  to  bring  an  action,  and 
liabiBty  to  be  slain  by  any  one  with  impunity.  As  this  was  a 
matter  touching  fife  and  fortune,  he  could  not  be  expected, 
after  having  acquired  such  knowledge,  to  go  to  the  Pope  of 
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Rome ;  and  yet  to  the  Pope  they  most  go  if  they  wotiA  bnre 
any  security."  At  the  tennination  of  an  eloqiient  and  powerfol 
address,  the  orator  referred  to  the  opimons  of  Mr*  Pitt,  Tindi* 
gated  his  character,  and  declared  that  it  was  the  fixed  oinmoii  of 
that  great  man  to  carry  the  Catholic  question ;  that  he  ivss 
conyinced  that  all  unfayourable  impressions  must  ghre  way  to  the 
effect  of  repeated  discussions ;  since  that  which  right  leasoBy 
humanity,  and  justice  loudly  demanded,  would  find  an  echo  m 
the  breasts  of  Englishmen. 

Although  Lord  Liverpool  had  continued  in  a  dedining  state, 
yet  out  of  respect  to  that  amiable  nobleman,  and  owing  to  the 
difficulties  which  surrounded  the  question,  no  attempt  was  eren 
made  to  supply  his  place  till  the  28th  of  March,  1827,  when  Mr. 
Canning  received  a  summons  to  attend  the  King  at  Windsor. 
As  the  Duke  was  from  this  time  connected  with  the  progress  of 
the  negotiations  to  form  an  administration,  and  exerdsedso 
marked  an  influence  upon  the  measures  brought  forward  during 
its  shortlived  existence,  it  will  be  interesting  to  give  some 
detail  relative  to  the  want  of  co-operation  between  these  grest 
men,  which  terminated  so  unfortunately  in  coolness  and  dis- 
trust, instead  of  that  cordial  understanding  which  might  have 
led  to  happier  results.  The  former  administration,  a  prey  to 
dissensions,  was  completely  broken  up ;  and  a  majority  of  the 
Commons  looked  now  to  the  young  friend  and  pupil  of  Pitt, 
and  upon  whom  his  mantle  appeared  to  have  fallen,  to  assume 
the  reins  of  government,  and  by  his  eneigy  and  rare  powers  of 
mind,  to  place  Great  Britain  in  a  more  imposing  attitude — and 
one  more  becoming  a  generous  and  free  people. 

But  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  presented  themselves  to 
this  noble-minded  and  able  statesman,  who  had  all  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  true  genius,  from  his  first  interview  at  Windsor  to 
the  sad  and  disastrous  termination  of  his  career. 

It  was  clear  that  in  justice  to  himself  and  his  friends  he  could 
accede  to  no  arrangement  which  did  not  place  him,  or  a  states* 
man  of  his  own  school,  at  the  head  of  afiairs,  and  which  did 
aot,  moreover,    confer  the   power  of  bringing  forward  as  a 
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a  govienaoent  meosure^  the  Ci(tIiGfl]c  chims.  Yet'  this  it  was 
apprdiended  would  at  once  deprive  him  of  the  aid  of  memy 
influential  men,  among  His  former  coUeagties,  and  more  partii. 
cnlarly  of  Mr.  PeeU  if  not  of  the  Duke  himself.  When  the- 
former  was  applied  to  on  the  29th  of  March,  be  declared  with- 
out hesitation  that  a  sense  of  duty  wonid  rend^  resignatioii. 
imperative  on  him,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Canning,  with  his* 
known  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  Catholic  Emancipation^ 
being  called  to  the  head  of  the  ministry.  The  same  result 
attended  more  protracted  and  eamestly^contiuued  negotiatiOna 
widi  the  latter ;  and  weeks  and  almost  months,  were  consumed 
in  vain  efforts  to  lay  the  basis  of  a  strong  and  imanimoua 
ministry,  which  should  have  the  support  of  the  house  and  of  the: 
country.  An  audience  of  his  Majesty  was  claimed  by  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  who  was  authorized  by  certain  peers,  to  lay  befbre  him. 
their  respectful  determination  not  to  support  Mr.  Canning  if  in 
tiie  exercise  of  his  royal  prerogative  he  should  make  that 
gentleman  prime  minister.  It  was  likewise  believed  that  fre- 
quent  meetings  took  place  at  the  express  injunction  of  hia 
Majesty,  between  the  Duke  and  the  foreign  secretary^  in  the 
hope  of  removing  any  misunderstanding  or  feelings  of  dislike 
in  the  hearts  of  his  grace  and  his  friends,  the  real  object  of 
which  was  to  draw  from  Mr.  Canning  during  such  conferences 
some  expression  calculated  to  induce  the  Duke  to  assume 
himself  the  reins  of  government  So  agreeable  would  this, 
have  been  to  his  Majesty,  that  even  on  its  feilure,  his  secret 
advisers  suggested  another  scheme — that  of  empowering  Mr. 
Peel  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Canning,  and  request  him  to 
name  one  ^'  whose  appointment  would  solve  all  difficulties,'^ 
meaning  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  This  bold  plunge,  however, 
proved  as  fruitless  as  the  experimental  manoeuvre :  Mr.  Canning 
peremptorily  objected  to  a  military  premier,  and  on  the  follow* 
ing  day  the  King  commanded  him  to  propose  a  plan  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  administration,  though  die  offer  Was  said . 
to  have  been  accompanied  with  a  proviso  to  please  the  heads 
of  a  certain  party,  that  the  new  minister  should  abandon  all 
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ligbt  of  recommendation  to  church  preferment :  this,  however, 
was  immediately  dedined,  for  Mr.  Canning  was  perfectly  aware 
that  the  TOice  of  the  nation  must  prevail,  and  after  intr^e  and 
delay  his  expectations  were  realised  by  an  unconditional  sor- 
Fender  of  all  he  required— and  he  was  at  liberty  to  form  sach 
an  administration  as  he  conoeiTed  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  country* 

Immediately  after  this  appointment  a  correspondence  took 
place  between  the  Duke  and  the  new  premier.  It  was  extremely 
cautious  on  the  side  of  the  minister,  and   as  cool  on  that 
of  the  great  soldier,  although  the  letters  of  both  as  usual  were 
filled  with  expressions  of  mutual  regard  and  esteem,  often  al- 
luding to  their  former  friendship,  but  concluding  at  length  in 
terms  of  formal  politeness.*     It  appeared  so  evident  that  the 
Duke  would  never  consent  to  coalesce  except  as  principal  m 
amy  administration  with  Mr.  Canning,  that  on  receiving  the 
secretary's  first  letter,  assuring  him  that  he  (Mr.  Canning)  had 
been  instructed  by  his  Majesty  to  form  a  ministry,  and  solicit- 
ing his  grace's  co-operation,  the  Duke  professed  not  to  know 
who  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  such  administration ;  and  when 
the  writer  naturally  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  inquiry,  the 
Duke,  in  very  few  and  cold  words,  intimated  his  resolution  not 
to  become  a  member  of  it.    The  whole  correspondence  was  laid 
before  the  King ;  and  the  Duke  having,  very  properly,  at  once 
sent  in  his  resignation,  which  set  the  example  to  all  the  old 
conservative  members,  in  rather  an  abrupt  manner,  almost  as 
hastily  received  from  his  Majesty,  a  communication  to  the  fol- 
lowing purport ;  namely,  that  the  King  receives  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  resignation  with  the  same  sentiments  of  regret 
which  his  grace  professes  to  feel  in  tendering  it.    And  from  that 
hour — from  the  moment  of  tendering  the  government  to  Mr* 
Canning's  guardianship,  the  King,  with  a  mixture  of  good  faith, 
perfect  reliance,  and  couirteous  attention,  which  did  him  credit 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  supported  him  in  all  his  difficulties. 

♦  Wallace's  History  of  George  IV.    History  of  England  by  the  Rev.  T.  /• 
Hughes,  D.D. 
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The  new  minister  determined  diat  it  should  be  no  fanlt  of  his 
that  a  strong  and  nnanimons  administration  was  not  formed^  and, 
thongh  deserted  by  the  Duke^  he  endeavom^d,  with  commend* 
able  care^  skiU^  and  rare  urbanity^  to  conciliate  other  members 
of  the  late  cabinet^  and  gain  their  adherence  by  offers  of  con- 
ducting the  administration  upon  the  same  principles  as  were 
followed  under  that  of  Lord  liyerpooL  Mr.  Peel,  nevertheless^ 
persevered  in  declining  office,  declaring  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  follow  out  the  principles  of  Lord  Liverpool  under  a 
prime  minister  favourable  to  the  Catholic  claims.  Lord  Eldon 
expressed  his  wish  to  retire,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  and 
most  other  members  for  some  time  wavered,  relinquishing  their 
hold  of  office  with  reluctance,  and  on  deciding  to  stand  by  their 
leaders,  as  the  best  chance,  casting  many  a  lingering  look 
behind.  It  was  not  until  thi*  12th  of  April,  alter  the  King  had 
received  the  resignations  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Westmoreland,  Lord  Bexley,  and  Mr.  Peel,  that  Mr.  Canning- 
attended  his  Majesty ;  and,  during  the  interview,  there  arrived 
those  also  of  Lords  Eldon  and  Bathurst ;  as  if  to  deprive  the 
future  administration  of  all  chance  of  stability  and  ultimate  suc« 
cess.  So  fiur,  however,  from  receiving  these  broad  hints  of  in« 
timidation,  as  they  were  intended,  with  apprehension,  the  King 
appeared  ratlier  amused  at  what  he  considered  a  general  strike 
among  the  old  hands,  and  seemed  proportionably  to  enjoy 
giving  Mr.  Canning  his  cordial  support,  and  even  lavishing 
upon  him  every  mark  of  public  attention  and  regard ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  indulged  his  known  taste  for  the  society  of  a 
highly  intellectual,  clever,  and  witty  man.  The  progress  of  this 
little  political  drama  was  rapid,  and  reached  its  denouement  the 
same  evening  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  usual  expla« 
nations  were  entered  into  by  the  new  premier,  and  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  former  colleagues  in  the  upper 
house.  The  new  ministry  had  been  gazetted  on  the  27th  of 
April,  and  his  Majesty  held  a  court  on  the  30th,  at  which  all 
the  former  ministers  attended,  excepting  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton^  to  resign  their  seals  of  office.    At  the  same  time  the  new 
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ministers  kissed  hands  on  their  appoiotment,  and  the  premier 
was  loudly  cheered  npon  his  return  from  the  palaoe*     He  went 
to  encounter  one  of  the  most  formidable  oppositions  that  ever 
combined  against  a  British  ministry ;  and  it  was  of  a  fierce  and 
implacable  character.     The  absence  of  the  Duke  from  coort^ 
his  withdrawing  from  the  command  of  the  army  as  well  as  from 
the  administration,  and  the  immense  number  of  other  seoedersi 
all  betokened  a  plan  of  attack  to  be  carried  i  Foutrance^    Pub- 
lic expectation  and  curiosity  were  at  their  height;   and  both 
houses  of  parliament  were  thronged  to  extreme  pressure  withm 
and  without — as  the  noble  Duke  rose  to  enter  into  a  full  ezpla* 
nation  of  his  motives  and  conduct  throughout  the  late  n€^ 
tiations.    At  the  opening  of  his  speech  he  reflected  severely 
upon  the  outrageous  abuse  cast  upon  him  from  the  public  press, 
doubtiess  under  the  direct  influence,  if  not  in  the  actual  pay,  of 
the  new  government ;  and  after  expressing  his  unmitigated  c(nh 
tempt  for  the  arts  employed  against  him,  in  a  manly  strain  of 
eloquence,  he  vindicated  himself  from  the  charges  advanced 
with  regard  to  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Canning.    ^^  He  had 
a  right  to  complain  when  he  had  not  only  been  left  with  less 
information,  but  really  treated  with  less  respect  and  deference 
than  any  one  of  his  colleagues.    Now  he  'the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton)  was  not  once  asked  to  come  and  receive  explanations  as  to 
the  evident  omissions  in  the  letter  first  sent  to  him^  nor  was 
any  reference  given  to  him  for  information  on  these  points; 
although  he  had  ascertained  that  his  colleagues  had  been  invited 
to  attend  the  minister  for  such  explanations  as  they  might 
require ;  nay,  that  the  minister  had  gone  to  them  for  that  very 
purpose.    Notwithstanding  this,  he  determined  that  no  feeling 
of  pique  should  put  an  end  to  amicable  communication,  and 
with  such  a  motive  he  had  carried   on  the  correspondence* 
Indeed  it  was  his  object  to  contrive  means  to  continue  in  his 
Majesty's  councils;  but  when  he  found  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he  considered  that  it 
was  impossible,  consistentiy  with  his  own  avowed  principles,  to 
join  the  new  administration ;  and  consequendy  he  felt  obliged 
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to  relinqiush  office.  Next,  with  respect  to  the  question  which 
he  had  put  to  Mr.  Canning,  and  which  was  said  to  have  given 
so  much  ofiience,  those  gentlemen  who  had  formed  part  of  Lord 
liverpooPs  cabinet  were  perfectly  aware  of  what  they  had 
pledged  themselves  to,  for  they  knew  that  his  lordship  was 
conscientiously  opposed  to  all  changes  in  the  existing  form  of 
^vemment;  but  those  who  coalesce  with  the  right  hon. 
^ntleman  can  form  no  idea  how  far  such  a  coalition  may  carry 
them.  Why!  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  the  most  active^ 
zealous,  and  able  partisan  of  those  changes  with  which  the 
country  is  threatened ;  the  principles  of  the  late  premier  were 
principles  upon  which  any  man  might  safely  proceed  to  act ; 
but  the  principles,  to  call  them  so,  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman^ 
fluctuate  every  day.^* 

Having  thus  ably  disposed  of  the  charges  brought  against  him 
on  the  ground  of  factious  opposition  in  his  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Canning,  the  Duke  adverted  to  the  motives  which  it  was 
maintained  had  actuated  him  in  resigning  office,  namely,  because 
he  was  not  made  prime  minister  himself;  when  he  was  heard  to 
utter  that  memorable  declaration  which  the  force  of  circum- 
stances subsequently  compelled  him  to  regret,  and  by  his 
splendid  services,  to  recall, — ''that  he  not  only  felt  himself 
unwished  for,  but  actually  disqualified  for  any  such  station; 
and  that  to  have  accepted  it  in  place  of  the  military  office  which 
he  already  held,  would  have  argued  him  to  be  mad,  or  worse 
than  mad.''  Now  this  declaration,  it  ought  never  to  be  lost 
sight  of,  was  made  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  then  existed — to  the  known  principles  of  the  Earl  of 
LiverpooPs  administration,  and  to  those  of  the  administration 
which  succeeded  it,  and  he  justly  argued  he  would  have  been  mad^ 
or  worse  than  mad,  to  coalesce  with  the  new  premier,  or  to  seek 
to  occupy  his  place  when  opposed  to  all  his  leading  views,  at  a 
time  when  Catholic  Emancipation  was  not  considered  a  measure 
either  expedient  or  necessary,  and  when  the  nation  was  far  from 
being  unanimous  in  its  support.  It  is  the  part  of  a  true  states- 
man to  be  governed  by  circumstances,  and  to  act  in  accordance 
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vniik  what  is  imperative  or  expedient,  as  wdl  as  ^Amt  is  just 
To  accept  office,  therefore,  upon  the  same  terms  as  were  re- 
qtured  by  Mr.  Canning  at  that  period,  woidd  have  been  mad- 
ness, or  worse  than  madness,  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  the  honour  and  int^ritjr  cf  a  man  whose 
reputation  had  suffered  no  stain,  whose  position  raised  him 
above  all  temptations  to  waver  or  vary  in  his  opiniotts  or  Us 
principles,  and  whose  change  of  views,  when  it  cam^  was  liable 
to  no  imputation  of  a  venal  kind ;  but  was  the  result  of  admir- 
able judgment,  a  clear  vision  which  heard,  in  the  nnanimoos 
demand  of  an  oppressed  people,  the  voioe  of  Heaven ;  and  saw 
the  expediency,  the  necessity,  of  complying  with  that  sovereign 
will  from  which  all  power  emanates.  To  have  joined  Mr. 
Canning  in  endeavouring  to  pass  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  would 
then  have  been  as  unwise  and  dishonourable  on  the  part  of  the 
Duke  as  it  was  afterwards  great  and  magnanimous  to  legislate 
for  claims  which  had  become  irresistible ;  and,  whetiier  approved 
or  not,  called  for  the  instant  assent  of  one  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  the  British  constitution. 

Upon  a  third  point,  as  affected  the  recent  resignation  of  his 
military  post,  he  declared  that  he  felt  it  imperative  upon  him ;  for 
that  although  not  a  cabinet  office,  yet  it  was  one  which  placed  its 
possessor  in  a  constant  and  confidential  relation  with  the  King 
and  his  government.  '^With  the  prime  minister,''  said  his 
grace,  ^  the  commander-in-chief  is  in  communication  every  day; 
he  has  not  a  control  even  over  the  army,  the  chief  direction  of 
which  is  placed  in  that  minister's  hands ;  at  the  same  time  that 
the  premier  himself  cannot  withdraw  any  part  of  the  army  from 
a  foreign  station,  without  consulting  tiie  commander-in-chief,  he 
cannot  make  up  his  budget,  or  introduce  any  reform  into  the 
organization  of  the  army  without  seeking  his  opinion.  No 
political  sentiments  would  have  prevented  him  from  retaining 
this  office,  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  but  from  the  tone  and 
tenour  of  the  communications  he  had  received  from  his  Majes^, 
from  the  nature  of  the  invitation  ^ven  to  him  by  the  right 
hon.  gentieman  himself  iu  his  first  letter,  and  from  the  coatenli 
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<tf  the  last  which  he  had  received  from  Mr*  Cannbg^  by  his 
Majeat3f's  command^  he  saw  that  he  could  not  remain  with 
credit  to  himself  or  advantage  to  the  country ;  his  line  of  con- 
duct had  not  been  hastily  adopted^  though  he  had  been  most 
wantonly  and  unjustly  abused/' 

The  secession  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  colleagues 
must^  without  other  causes^  have  proved  fatal  to  the  stability  of 
Mr.  Canning's  ministry.    It  was  a  just  observation^  therefore^ 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Bathurst^  that,  with  the  chasm  left  by  such 
men  as  the  Duke,  Lord  Eldon,  and  Mr.  Peel,  no  administration 
could  be  formed  possessing  sufBdent  permanency  and  edacity 
for  the  government  of  the  country.    But  what  most  confirmed 
the  accuracy  of  the  Duke's  statements,  and  more  completely 
vindicated  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  house  and  of  the  country,  was 
the  admission  of  the  advocate  of  the  new  ministers^  Viscount 
Gkiderich,  who,  with  becoming  candour,  declared  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  that,  so  far  from  casting  any  imputation  of  conspiracy 
and  cabal  on  his  former  colleagues,  he  verily  believed  that  if 
there  had  been  more  communication  among  them,  much  of  the 
mischief  and  disorder  which  had  occurred  might  have  been  pro- 
vented.    If  the  government,  as  at  present  constituted,  was  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  that  was  not  the  fault  of  him  and  of  his 
honomnble  and  noble  friends.    The  object  of  Mr.  Canning  had 
been  to  keep  the  elements  of  the  late  ministry  together;  but 
they  had  fallen  away  without  any  fault  of  his.    Was  he^  then, 
in  such  a  case,  to  say  to  lus  Majesty,  '^  I  will  run  away  also,  and 
leave  you  in  such  a  predicament  as  no  sovereign  was  ever  placed 
in  before  ?'' 

The  decided  conduct  adopted  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
from  the  commencement  of  tliis  otherwise  auspicious  admini- 
stration, served  to  stamp  upon  it  tiie  curse  of  imbecility — ^to 
render  its  best  efforts  abortive,  and  to  consign  it  to  an  early 
doom.  Other  noble  lords  had  no  reasons  to  advance  in  their 
defence  from  their  commanding  position  and  influence,  like  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  or  even  Lord  Goderich,and  were  compelled 
to  supply  their  lack  of  argument  by  virulence  and  abuse.    The 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  called  on  every  friend  to  the  countzy  to  asabt 
in  expelling  from  office  '^  the  most  profligate  minister  who  eyer 
was  in  power/'    Lord  Londondeny,  always  amusing  e:ven  in 
his  strictures,  declared,  with  his  usual  happy    confusion  of 
images,  that  when  ^^he  looked  at  the  bmlding  which  had  been 
erected,  he  found  it  divested  of  all  its  main  pillars  (still  standing 
of  course),  and  constructed  merely  of  a  sort  of  rubbish*    To  be 
sure  the  artificer  had  shown  a  deal  of  dexterity  in  forming  it; 
nor  could  he  have  found  such  a  mass  of  rubbish  in  any  other 
quarter,  composed  as  it  was  of  the  two  parties :  he  (the  artificer) 
had  made  a  dexterous  effort  to  un-whig  a  portion  of  the  whigs, 
and  to  un-tory  a  portion  of  the  tories/'  Lord  Goderich  acknow- 
ledged the  compliment  with  ironical  thanks ;  and,  in  a  livelier 
sarcastic  tone  Lord  King  retorted  the  argument  on  the  unludEy 
author  of  these  similes,  by  justly  observing,  '^  that  every  person 
practically  acquainted  with  building,  imderstands  by  the  terai 
rubbish  that  dirty  portion  of  the  materials  which  is  sent  away.'' 
As  if  to  raise  the  power  of  the  opposition  to  a  resistless 
height,  to  the  surprise  of  all  parties.  Earl  Grey  held  himself 
haughtily  aloof;  and,  instead  of  being  conciliated  by  the  pro- 
posals of  a  more  liberal  ministry,  he  declared  that  he  would 
^'  stand  by  his  order,''  and  that  he  placed  no  confidence  whatever 
in  the  new  government.    This,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Wallace, 
'^  was  an  unexpected  and  serious  blow ;  for  it  shook  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  in  the  new  arrangements :  it  was  such  a  blow 
as  Lord  Chatham,  by  a  deliberate  and  formal  declaration  of  the 
same  kind,  gave  to  the  first  Rockingham  administration.    The 
two  cases  have  a  striking  resemblance;  -both  ministries  weie 
partial  conquests  over  an  exclusive  and  vicious  system  of  govern- 
ment; both  had  to  contend  with  a  court  oligarchy,  and  an  ad- 
verse bias  in  the  mind  of  the  sovereign ;  in  both  cases  there  was 
a  present  compromise  of  principles  with  a  view  to  their  future 
triumph,  while  a  certain  analogy  of  public  station  and  personal 
character  warrants  the  supposition  that  Lord  Grey,  like  Lord 
Chatham,  was  influenced  by  personal  ambition  and  impatient 
pride.    The  effect,  however,  was  chiefly  felt  by  his  own  party^ 
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the  i^hig  allies  of  Mr.  Canning.  The  uncompromising  con- 
sistency, high  ground,  and  stately  soKtude  of  Lord  Grey,  gave  a 
seeming  air  of  littleness  and  desertion  to  those  who  had  left  his 
side  to  group  themselves  behind  the  minister/** 

The  opposition  thus  daily  acquired  fresh  strength,  assumed 
a  more  regular  form,  and  abler  direction.  In  the  lower  house 
Mr.  Peel,  throwing  aside  his  usual  moderation  and  urbanity, 
showed  a  fixed  and  hostile  spirit,  attacking  every  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  new  premier,  with  an  acrimony  which  betrayed  a 
secret  envy  and  malignity  that  no  explanations,  no  overtures  of 
accommodation,  no  expressions  of  courtesy  and  kindness — (and 
Mr.  Canning  exhibited  both  generosity  and  magnanimity  in  his 
treatment  of  one  every  way  his  inferior) — could  mitigate  or  allay. 
It  was  then  the  new  premier  saw  the  extent  of  the  general  com- 
bination of  his  former  friends  and  allies  to  ruin  him — ^to  trample 
him  under  the  feet  of  a  proud  aristocracy,  without  his  having 
given  them  the  ^  slightest  cause.  For,  so  far  from  Catholic 
Emancipation  being  made  a  cabinet  measure,  the  King  declared, 
before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  others,  that  he  was 
as  firmly  fixed  as  his  father  had  been  in  opposition  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  papists ;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  ques- 
tions of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  were  wholly  excluded  even  from  the  consideration  of 
the  council ;  it  was,  in  every  sense,  a  virtual  tory  administra- 
tion; and  yet  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  other  whig 
officials  were  seen  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  new  minister, 
without  the  slightest  guarantee  of  any  kind,  as  if  eager  to  fill 
the  vacant  seats  of  his  own  friends.  When  Mr.  Peel  had  cou- 
duded  a  speech  of  great  power  with  some  severe  reflections 
upon  so  strange  a  coalition,  Mr.  Canning  in  a  most  able  reply 
observed  that  '^he  rejoiced  to  see  the  standard  openly  raised ; 
since  he  always  preferred  direct  hostility  to  hollow  professions  or 
pretended  neutrality,^  a  sentiment  which  was  responded  to  with 
cheers  by  a  considerable  majority  of  the  house. 

*  History  of  George  I  V.>  vol.  iii.,  p.  809. 
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It  vas  different,  however,  in  tihe  House  of  Lords  wbere  tiiere 
existed  not  the  slightest  sympathy  for  the  trying  and  difEcuIt 
position,  or  respect  for  the  hrilliant  qualities  and  powers  of  the 
prime  minister.    The  New  Corn-law  which  had  been  sent  up 
before  the  recess,  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  showing  the 
fierce  and  relentless  spirit  by  which  they  were  actuated.    Fa*-- 
sonal  dislike,  ill- concealed  hatred  and  affected  contempt — all 
the  worst  passions  peculiar  to  irresponsible  power — ^which  csa 
distort  the  understanding  and  deface  every  trace  of  moral  feeling 
were  allowed  to  bear  sway  without  the  least  reference  to  justioe^ 
utility,  or  the  good  opinion  of  the  people.    Although  the  New 
Com  Bill,  an  excellent  measure,  had  been  actually  adopted  by 
the  late  cabinet,  and  was  brought  forward  with  the  particular 
approbation  of  Lord  Liverpool^  it  was  met  by  an  amendment 
moved  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington — the  great  leader  of  the 
opposition,  and  the  only  one  who  could  have  stood  against  it 
with  effect,  and  influenced  a  great  majority  of  the  house.    The 
&te  of  the  measure  and  of  the  ministry  itself  may  be  said  to 
have  rested  wholly  with  him,  and  as  upon  this  unhappy  occasion 
he  adopted  an  uncompromising  course  of  policy,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  being  accused  of  harsh  and  arbitary  exerdse  of  power, 
advancing  the  dangerous  argument  of  ^  stet  pro  ratione  volun- 
tas,''  it  became  impossible  to  conduct  any  government  in  the 
face  of  so  absolute  a  veto  from  the  head  of  the  conservative  in- 
terest in  the  very  outset;  and  who  conceived  that  he  was  per- 
fectly justified  in  the  policy  which  he  was  pursuing.    What  was 
more  singular^  the  noble  Duke  in  his  speech  declared  that  he 
had  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Huskisson  for  what  he  said  when  he 
proposed  that  foreign  corn  should  not  be  released  from  bond, 
until  the  price  of  wheat  should  have  reached  sixty-six  shillings 
a  quarter ;  a  proposal  completdy  at  variance  with  the  bill  al- 
ready sanctioned  and  brought  forward  by  the  former  ministry, 
which  provided  for  the  admission  of  corn  at  all  times  on  pay* 
ment  of  a  duty  in  proportion  to  the  average  market-price.    But 
the  amendment  operated  as  a  direct  and  enormous  tax  upon 
bread,  and  it  was  of  course  supported  by  the  high  tory  party, 
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as  well  as  by  numerous  peers,  who  required  no  special  logie  to 
make  it  dear  that  their  own  interests  as  landlords  were  par»- 
notint  to  any  considerations  of  national  and  commercial  policy. 
The  Duke  therefore  carried  his  amendment  by  a  majority  of  138 
over  122  on  the  side  of  ministers,  who  had  no  option  left  but  to 
reject  the  bill  when  sent  back  thus  maimed,  or  rather  changed 
for  another,  to  the  lower  house.  It  was  now  a  correspondence 
ensued  between  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Huskisson,  regarding  the 
use  made  by  the  former  of  that  gentleman's  opinions  regarding 
the  Com  bills,  and  which  had  been  represented  as  being  favour** 
able  to  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  noUe 
Duke.  Some  misunderstanding  was  the  consequence ;  for  Mr. 
Huskisson  persisted  in  dedaring  that  the  consent  given  by  him 
apjdied  only  to  com  already  in  bond,  or  that  might  be  in  bond, 
when  the  law  came  into  operation,  but  that  nothing  was  farther 
from  his  mind  than  the  idea  of  a  permanent  restriction — and 
sudi  a  restriction  as  that  contained  in  the  amendment  As 
some  measure,  however,  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  ill  effects 
of  no  law  upon  the  subject,  and  all  the  evOs  that  might  result  to 
a  few,  by  cheaper  bread  for  the  benefit  of  the  many,  another 
l)i]l  was  hastily  prepared  and  passed  both  houses,  and  strange  to 
say  permitting  the  release  of  foreign  com  from  bond,  on  the 
same  scale  of  duties  as  the  one  which  had  been  just  abandoned. 
The  foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Canning  and  its  struggles  in  favour 
of  free  trade  formed  a  happy  exception  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
great  national  questions,  and  throughout  his  brief  but  anxious 
and  troubled  administration,  persecuted  and  defamed  by  those 
with  whom  he  had  formerly  acted,  he  maintained  the  lofty  spirit, 
and  all  the  energies  and  capacious  views  of  a  true  statesman. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Canning  was  regarded  as  a  public  calamity, 
and  he  may  be  said  to  have  died,  like  the  great  Chatham,  in  the 
dbcharge  of  the  trust  he  conceived  to  be  reposed  in  him  by  his 
country — a  victim  to  his  own  public  spirit,  and  highminded 
sensibility.  Not  made  of  the  same  hard  and  durable  materials 
as  some  of  his  opponents,  nor  possessing  the  indi&renoe  and 
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contempt  for  public  opinion  which  marked  the  cahn  and  adf* 
satisfied  apostacy  of  many  noble  lords,  his  death  was  doubtless 
accelerated  by  the  anxieties  and  fatigues  of  office,  in  addition 
to  the  cold  and  studied  insults,  and  the  unworthy  insixnntions 
propagated  to  annoy  him  by  men  who  would  have  shrank  firom 
encountering  him  in  fair  and  open  argument,  trembled  before 
his  wit  and  oratory,  or  writhed  under  his  keen-pointed  shafts  of 
ridicule. 

The  Goderich  administration  does  not  occupy  many  pages 
in  British  history ;  it  carried  its  own  condemnation  on  its  fore- 
head, inviting  the  hand  of  every  man  to  assail  it,  composed  as 
it  was  of  those  disjointed  materials  which  could  not  possibly 
long  hold  together,  but  must  necessarily  soon  fall  to  pieces. 
T^e  Duke  of  Wellington,  though  invited  to  support  it,  con- 
sented only  to  resume  the  command  of  the  army  but  dedined 
to  teke  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Herries,  a  treasury  derk  of 
the  Yansittart  school  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  to  the  surprise  of  the  house,  passing  over 
Lord  Althorp,  Mr.  Tiemey,  and  Mr.  Huskisson ;  while  Lord 
Lansdowne,  perceiving  the  new  colleagues  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  hastened  to  tender  his  resignation ;  but  satisfied 
with  this  show  of  consistency,  consented  to  retain  his  place 
upon  condition  of  Lord  Holland  being  likewise  made  to  pass 
the  Caudine  forks  of  the  conservative  conqueror  (for  such  a 
ministry  was  merely  a  stepping-stone  for  the  noble  Duke),  in 
order  to  keep  his  lordship  in  some  degree  of  countenance.  His 
natural  wish,  however,  fortunately  for  Lord  Holland,  was  over^ 
ruled,  and  the  noble  marquis  continued  to  support  the  whig 
honours  of  this  strange  and  motley  administration  — 
alone. 

It  is  amusing  to  trace  the  progress  of  evente  at  this  period, 
and  the  easy  process  of  conversion  in  the  minds  of  men  when  the 
world's  baubles  of  ambition,  wealth,  and  power  are  held  up  to 
their  dazzled  view.  It  was  dear  that  the  conservative  system 
was  still  in  force,  that  only  conservative  measures  were  contem- 
plated, yet  having  once  tasted  the  promise  of  place  under  Mr. 
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Canning,  the  opposition  was  determined  not  to  relinquish  its 
grasp ;  eager  and  ravenoos  from  long  abstinence,  they  regarded 
no  principles  and  observed  no  terms :  they  had  already  obtained 
a  footing  in  the  enemy's  camp  by  the  admission  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  and  so  nearly  were  the  views  of  both  parties  amalgam 
mated  as  regarded  any  real  concession  to  the  people,  that  the 
question  resolved  itself  into  one  of  superior  influence  and  per- 
sonal advantage  between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Earl 
Grey.    The  latter  seated  aloof  in  solitary  state  had  shown  con- 
siderable tact  and  generalship  in  sending  forth  his  whig  scouts 
to  observe,  and  others  to  join  the  enemy's  ranks,  so  as  to  create 
misunderstanding  and  division  till  it  was  time  to  raise  the  in- 
surrectionary banner  and  proclaim  the  old  whig  independence. 
The  means  employed  to  carry  their  views  would  probably  have 
succeeded,  had  they  had  to  contend  with  a  statesman  less  pene- 
trating and  enlightened,  or  less  firm  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  mode  of  breaking  up  the  administration  of  Lord  Oode- 
rich  is  at  once  curious  and  edifying,   and  shows  how  little 
modem  governments  have  to  do  with  the  interests  of  society, 
and  the  welfiure  and  prosperity  of  nations — except  to  mar  and 
destroy  them.    It  appears  that  a  pledge  had  been  given  by  Mr. 
Canning  to  appoint  a  committee  for  the  investigation  and  re- 
form of  the  finances ;  and  as  on  other  occasions  when  the  tub  is 
thrown  to  the  whale,  to  make  the  semblance  more  imposing, 
and  convey  the  impression  that  something  is  about  to  be  done, 
it  was  considered  necessary  to  appoint  a  chairman,  Mr.  Tiemey, 
the  most  subtle,  and  most  lively  joker  in  the  whig  section  of 
the  new  cabinet,  with  his  usual  goodhumour  proposed  Lord 
Althorp  ^'as  a  man  whose  honour  was  unimpeachable,'^  as 
much  as  to  assure  the  house  that  if  placed  in  it  the  noble  lord 
would  not  take  advantage  of  his  chair  to  mount  to  the  exche- 
quer and  possess  himself  of  the  whole  of  its  flourishing  finances. 
Probably,  too,  Mr.  Tiemey  meant  to  display  his  accustomed 
shrewdness  and  wit,  though  it  might  have  been  more  satisfac- 
tory if  he  could  have  assured  the  house  that  the  noble  lord  had 
a  clear  head,  understood  bookkeeping,  in  particular  subtraction 
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(of  taxes)  and  how  to  economise  the  resources  of  a  great  bat 
oppressed  people.  Lord  Goderich^  one  of  the  most  amiaUe 
of  men,  readily  assented,  or,  expressed  no  objection ;  and  as 
the  appointment  principally  concerned  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  referred  Mr.  Tierney  to  Mr.  Huskisson,  its  ministerial  leader. 
Lord  Althorp  was  accordingly  applied  to  and  his  consent  ob- 
tained ;  but,  by  a  singular  oversight,  the  whig  section  omitted  to 
mention  the  subject  to  the  tory  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the 
last  to  be  acquainted  with  a  matter  essentially  appertaining 
to  his  own  department,  and  which  he  learnt  by  mere  accident 
Upon  calling  at  the  Colonial  Office,  he  saw  a  list  of  the  com> 
mittee  drawn  out  by  the  humorous  Mr*  Tierney — ^Lord  Alihoip 
Chairman.  Upon  the  subject  being  brought  forward^  it  was 
naturally  concluded  by  the  house — not  aware  of  the  extent  and 
refinement  of  whig  intrigue — ^that  the  chancellor  of  the  ex* 
chequer  was  in  possession  of  the  whole  affuir,  and  was  not  a 
little  astonished  when  he  rose  and  declared  that  he  had  been 
left  completely  in  the  dark ;  that  with  all  his  respect  for  the 
private  virtues  of  Lord  Althorp,  he  thought  that  he  was  not  a  fit 
person  to  be  appointed  as  chairman  to  the  finance  committee. 
Mr.  Herries  then  made  a  point  of  waiting  upon  the  premier  for 
an  explanation,  and  stated  that  after  considering  the  circom- 
stances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  Lord  Althorp's  decided 
opinions  upon  subjects  of  finance,  he  must  either  resign  or  the 
appointment  be  abandoned,  an  alternative  which  perplexed  Lord 
Goderich  not  a  little ;  and  before  he  could  decide,  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson waited  upon  him  to  say  that  he  considered  himself  pledged 
to  Lord  Althorp,  and  before  he  had  consulted  with  his  colleagues 
as  to  what  could  be  done  to  help  him  out  of  the  whig  toils  drair- 
ing  closer  around  him,  came  tidings  of  the  famous  victory  of 
Navarino,  as  a  sort  of  coup  de  grace,  which  kindly  came  to  put 
him  out  of  his  pain*  Having  submitted  his  neck  to  the  ope* 
ration,  and  finding  himself  no  longer,  in  reality — ^though  nomin- 
ally— the  head  of  the  administration,  he  posted  down  to  Wind- 
sor and  laid  his  difficulties  and  his  resignation  at  once  before 
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the  King ;  when  his  Majesty  with  bis  usual  sincerity  observe^ 
'^  that  he  would  have  been  true  to  the  ministers  if  the  ministers 
had  been  true  to  themselves." 

The  hopes  and  the  excitement  of  the  whigs  were  now  at  their 
height ;  it  was  expected  that  Lord  Grey  would  have  been  sent 
for,  and  offices^  salaries^  and  commissions  longer  than  the 
royal  progeny  of  Banquo^  danced  before  the  enchanted  mind; 
when  lo !  there  came  the  astounding  intelligence  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  received  a  commission  to  reconstruct  the 
cabinet.  To  do  this  successfully  under  existing  circumstances 
was  no  easy  task^  and  no  man  of  less  energy  and  ability  could 
have  accomplished  it;  but  it  was  now  that  the  great  qualities  o£ 
the  conqueror  of  Waterloo — ^his  high  moral  courage^  and  his 
varied  intellectual  attainments  were  put  to  a  sudden  and  decisive 
test.  His  abilities,  always  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  rising  with 
increasing  difficulties,  soon  surmoimted  every  obstacle ;  and  he 
could  now  assiune  the  reins  of  government  with  perfect  consist- 
ency,  and  act  upon  the  principles  to  any  extent  he  pleased  of 
the  long-vaunted  Liverpool  administration ;  which,  to  believe 
the  interested  cry,  was  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  under  heaven. 
At  all  events,  its  old  members^  with  the  exception  of  the  aged 
Eldon,  now  placed  on  the  invalid  list^  were  restored  to  the 
sweets  of  office;  blank  despair  sat  on  the  features  of  the  oppo* 
sition,  and  even  Lord  Lansdowne,  so  long  an  ornament  of  the 
conservative  benches  was  relieved  from  the  Caikline  forks,  and 
succeeded  in  the  Home  Department  by  Mr.  PeeL  His  Grace 
himself  relinquished  the  office  of  Commander-in-chief  to  Lord 
Hill,  and  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  Earl  Bathurst  was 
made  President  of  the  Council,  and  Lord  EUenborough,  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Seal ;  Viscount  Melville  assumed  the  President- 
ship of  the  Board  of  Control ;  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  was 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Lord  Lyndhurst 
was  Lord  High  Chancellor,  Mr.  Huskisson  the  Colonial,  and 
Earl  Dudley  the  Foreign  Secretary;  Lord  Palmerston  became 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  C.  Grant,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade ;  Mr.  Goulbum  succeeded  Mr.  Herries  as  ChanoeUor  of 
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the  Exchequer ;  and  while  the  whigi^  especially  by  the  oondnct  of 
Tierney  and  the  friends  of  the  late  minister^  lost  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  public  by  their  imbecility  and  their  eager  cUnging 
to  office ;  his  grace,  who  had  taken  the  first  place,  notwith- 
standing his  modest  declaration  of  being  unequal  to  such  a  task, 
at  once  proved  that  he  was  a  £eur  more  powerful  if  not  abler 
niinister  than  many  who  had  preceded  him;  and  that  the 
country  at  length  possessed  a  govemmenty  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  opposed  to  every  thing  weak  or  contemptible. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  upon  the  address  to  the  throne, 
the  Duke  made  the  following  allusion  io  his  recent  appoint- 
ment: 

^'  When  he  received  his  Majesty's  commands  to  form  an  ad- 
ministration, he  felt  great  reluctance  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  it  Finding,  however,  that  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
his  colleagues  that  he  ought  to  occupy  that  situation^  and  finding 
also  that  under  the  circumstances  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a  per- 
son to  fill  the  office  which  he  now  had  the  honour  to  hold,  he 
determined  to  resign  the  office  of  Commander-in-chief ! " — Ad^ 
dress  on  the  KingU  Speech^  January  29, 1828. 

Wisdom^  energy,  and  action, — ^the  production  of  important 
measures  of  vast  national  utility,  and  which  ought  for  ever  to  have 
annihilated  the  hopes  of  whig  government  in  Great  Britain,  dis- 
tinguished even  the  early  part  of  this  bold  and  decided  adminis- 
tration. Yet  the  language  held  in  both  houses  of  parliament  by 
the  royal  commissioners,  regarding  the  victory  of  Navarino, 
was  violently  attacked  by  the  opposition,  who  interpreted  it  into  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Duke's  cabinet  to  abandon  the  foreign 
policy  pursued  by  Mr.  Canning.  This,  however,  was  a  gratuitous 
assumption  on  the  side  of  the  whigs,  and  the  addresses  to 
the  throne  were  carried  without  a  division. 

In  a  masterly  and  argumentative  speech  the  premier  took 
occasion  among  other  things  to  observe : 

'^  I  must  state  that  the  Ottoman  power  has  long  been  an  ally 
of  this  country,  that  the  Ottoman  power  is  an  essential  part  <>{ 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe;  that  the  preservation  of  Ibo 
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Ottoman  power  has  been  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  an 
object  not  only  to  this  country^  but  to  the  whole  of  Europe^ 
and  that  the  revolutions  which  have  occurred^  the  changes  of 
possession  which  have  taken  place  in  that  part  of  the  worlds 
render  the  preservation  of  the  Ottoman  power  as  an  independ- 
ent power,  capable  of  defending  itself,  an  essential  object.'^ — 
Address  on  the  Kin^s  Speech,  January  29, 1828. 

In  alluding  to  the  battle  of  Navarino,  and  a  particular  term 
which  had  been  applied  to  it,  he  said, 

'^  There  is  another  term  made  use  of  by  his  Majesty  in  his 
speech,  and  in  the  address,  I  mean  the  term  '^  untoward  event/* 
My  lords,  the  sense  in  which  untoward  is  used,  is  this  :  Under 
the  treaty  which  has  not  yet  been  laid  before  the  house,  and 
which  cannot  come  regularly  under  discussion  until  it  has  been 
so  laid,  but  which  we  have  all  read,  it  is  particularly  stated  as 
one  of  the  stipulations  of  the  alliance  that  the  operation  of  the 
treaty  was  not  to  lead  to  hostilities,  and  that  the  contracting 
powers  were  to  take  no  part  in  hostilities.  Therefore,  my  lords, 
I  say,  that  when  unfortunately  the  operations  under  the  treaty 
did  lead  to  hostilities,  it  was  an  imtoward  circumstance.  My 
lords,  it  was  hoped  and  expected,  I  believe,  by  the  former  go- 
vernment, that  this  object  would  be  effected  without  hostilities.  I 
believe  it,  not  only  from  the  treaty  itself,  but  I  believe  it  because 
the  force  they  provided  to  carry  the  measure  into  execution  was 
such,  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  that  there  should  be  hos- 
tilities. That  being  the  case,  I  say  that  when  these  hostilities 
unfortunately  took  place,  that  when  the  course  of  the  measures 
of  the  late  government  assumed  the  character  of  hostilities,  in- 
stead of  that  of  peace,  it  was  an  untoward  event.  I  say  also, 
that  understanding  there  was  some  chance — some  prospect, 
after  the  account  of  this  event  had  reached  Constantinople, 
that  it  might  have  ended  in  war,  that  that  was  an  untoward 
event.'* — Ibid. 

The  composition  of  the  new  ministry  was  next  attacked  with 
bitterness ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Mr.  Brougham  in  ad- 
verting to  the  rare  event  of  a  military  premier  in  a  mixed  consti- 
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tational  govenunent  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  made  use  of  some 
expressions  calculated  to  obtain^ what  the  speaker evidentlyaimed 
at,  notoriety  for  their  boldness^  their  eloquence^  and  effect.   ^  No 
man^'^  exclaimed  the  honourable  member^  ^^  values  more  higUy 
than  I  do  the  services  and  genius  of  the  noble  Duke  as  a  soldier; 
but  I  do  not  like  to  see  him  at  the  head  of  the  financial  department 
of  the  country,  with  the  full  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  enjoying 
all  the  patronage  of  the  army,  church,  and  state ;  while  he  is  alsoin- 
trusted  with  the  delicate  function  of  conveying  constant  and  confi- 
dential  advice  to  his  royal  master ;  this  state  of  things  strikes  me 
as  being  very  unconstitutionaL    I  am  indeed  told  that  the  nobk 
Duke  is  a  person  of  very  great  vigour  in  council,  and  diat  his 
talents  are  not  confined  to  the  art  of  war;  that  may  be  so,  but 
that  does  not  remove  objections  to  his  possession  of  so  immense 
a  mass  of  civil  and  military  patronage.    It  is  said  that  the  nobk 
Duke  is  incapable  of  speaking  in  public  as  the  first  minister  of 
the  crown  ought  to  speak :  now  I  conceive  that  there  is  no 
validity  in  this  objection ;  for  I  happened  to  be  present  when 
the  noble  Duke  last  year  had  the  modesty  and  candour  to  de* 
dare  in  another  place,  his  unfitness  for  the  situation  of  first 
minister ;  and  I  really  thought  I  never  heard  a  better  speech 
in  my  life,  or  observed  less  want  of  capacity  in  one  who  migfat 
be  called  on  to  take  part  in  a  debate :  this  therefore  is  not  a 
reason  with  me  for  objecting  to  the  appointment;  my  objection 
rests  on  the  unconstitutional  grounds  which  I  have  before  stated, 
and  on  the  experience  of  the  noble  Duke  being  wholly  military. 
Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  I  am  inclined  to  exagge- 
rate: I  have  no  fear  of  slavery  being  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try by  the  power  of  the  sword :  it  would  demand  even  a  stronger 
man  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  effect  that  object :  the 
noble  Duke  might  take  the  army  and  the  navy,  the  mitre  and 
the  great  seal,  I  will  make  him  a  present  of  them  all :  let  him 
come  on  with  his  whole  force,  sword  in  hand  against  the  con- 
stitution, the  people  will  not  only  beat  him  by  their  eneigies 
but  laugh  at  his  efforts.    There  have  indeed  been  periods  when 
the  country  heard  with  dismay  that  ^the  soldier  was  abroad^' 
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but  such  IB  not  the  case  now;  let  the  soldier  be  ever  so  much 
abroad  m  the  present  age  he  can  do  nothing ;  another  power 
has  arisen^  another  person  less  important,  nay  even  insignificant 
in  the  eyes  of  some  persons^  has  produced  this  state  of  things : 
the  schoolmaster  is  abroad;  and  I  trust  more  to  the  school- 
master armed  with  his  primer^  for  upholding  the  liberties  of  his 
eountry,  than  I  fear  lest  the  soldier  in  full  military  array  should 
destroy  them.^' 

It  would  appear  from  recent  occurrences^  that  the  opinions  of 
the  learned  gentleman  pronounced  upon  this  occasion^  have 
undergone  considerable  modification  with  regard  both  to  the 
noble  Duke^  considered  as  a  statesman^  and  to  the  relative  supe^ 
riority  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  soldier.  There  is  assuredly 
nothing  at  all  prophetic  in  the  observations  thus  hazarded^ 
for  the  Mr.  Brougham  of  that  day  has  since  passed  the  most 
rich  and  eloquent  eulogies  upon  the  statesmanlike  qualities  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington^  and  thevoiceof  the  schoolmaster^  though 
stiU  abroad^  has  waxed  faint  and  low^  while  that  of  the  soldier 
and  of  the  armed  police  is  heard  every  where  loud  through  the 
three  kingdoms  to  overawe  the  clamours  of  chartists^  and  of  those 
who,  from  want  of  education,  wish  to  overturn  the  constitution. 
What  is  still  more  strange,  if  we  could  be  surprised  at  any 
thing  in  these  days  of  reckless  tergiversation,  is,  that  the  free 
exercise  of  power  which  he  so  much  deprecated,  yet  challenged 
the  noble  Duke  with  all  the  powers  of  the  state  added  to  the 
sword  to  try,  and  he  would  laugh  the  attempt  to  scorn ;  this  very 
victory  of  the  soldier,  and  the  stifling  and  gagging  of  the  school- 
master meeting  to  discuss  political  knowledge, — this  effort  so 
denounced  has  been  successfully  made;  not  by  that  noble 
statesman  thus  hypothetically  assumed  to  be  capable  of  playing 
the  ruthless  tyrant,  but  by  liberals  once  the  colleagues  of  a 
Brougham,  who  have  been  necessitated  to  use  coercion,  which 
he  dared  to  presume  would  be  willingly  employed  by  the 
I>uke  of  Wellington.  Yet  like  some  infidels  who  arc  known 
to  have  borne  unwilling  evidence  to  the  excellence  and  truth 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  learned  speaker  while  attributing  motives 
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imd  unworthy  designs  to  the  new  premier^  declaring  that  his 
experience  was  confined  to  the  field  of  battle^  and  to  a  facility 
of  expressing  himself  in  public  upon  any  subject,  bore  testimony 
to  his  capacity  in  other  respects  than  as  a  mere  soldier. 
These  unconscious  admissions  defeated  his  own  argument^  while 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  em- 
ploying the  immense  power,  patronage,  and  influence  attributed 
to  him  as  an  unconstitutional  assumption,  to  the  emancipation 
of  seven  millions  of  his  catholic  fellow-subjects,  and  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  disabilities  of  the  dissenters ;  not  to  the  establish- 
ment of  military  despotism  upon  the  necks  of  the  people; 
carried  with  them  the  best  refutation  of  tlie  calumnious 
charges  brought  against  him  of  aiming  at  a  treacherous  subver- 
sion of  the  British  constitution,  and  proved  that  however  able  an 
advocate,  the  learned  gentleman  was  at  least  no  prophet.  It  was 
singular  on  the  other  hand^  that  acts  like  these  should  have 
been  left  to  the  promotion  of  those  old  friends  and  colleagues 
who  echoed  the  speech  of  the  learned  gentleman  with  cheers,  and 
who,  after  being  raised  to  power  by  the  popular  voice,  opposed 
to  the  whisper,  as  it  was  asserted,  of  a  mere  faction,  directed 
that  power  against  the  privileges  of  the  authors  of  their  politi- 
cal existence — the  masses  headed  by  themselves — and  have  been 
constrained  to  establish  that  very  system  of  central  rule  and 
military  police  laws,  of  which  the  noble  Duke  was  thought 
capable — and  arraigned  for,  as  it  were,  at  the  bar  of  the 
Commons  House  in  good  set  terms.  We  need  not  pause  for  a 
reply  from  Lord  Brougham ;  he  has  since  made  all  the  atone- 
ment he  could ;  vindicated  the  acts  of  this  illustrious  states- 
man, and  recalled  the  gratuitous  assumptions  cast  upon  him 
by  a  different  person  in  the  heat  of  parliamentary  debate. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  notwithstanding,  survived  the 
shock,  and  continued  proof  against  the  fire  of  the  whig  bat- 
teries for  a  period  of  nearly  three  years,  having  been  appointed 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  February,  1828,  and  holding  that 
high  ofiice  till  the  month  of  October^  1830.    Like  the  great 
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painter*  who  repKed  to  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies  by  the 
nobleness  of  his  works,  the  new  premier  having  promptly  dis- 
posed of  the  personal  explanations  and  idle  discussions  regard- 
ing the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  late 
cabinet,  hastened  to  the  despatch  of  more  important  business ; 
for  he  was  not  a  minister  who  could  sleep  at  his  post  during 
years,  and  allow  the  legislation  of  the  country  to  take  care  of 
itself,  and  trust  to  the  apathy  or  good  nature  and  forbearance  of 
the  public.  The  new  premier  enjoyed  one  eminent  advantage  ; 
he  had  always  held  aloof,  upon  principle,  from  the  extremes  of 
party.  Though  an  advocate  for  strong  government,  and  strict 
obedience  to  existing  laws,  he  required  justice  on  the  part  of 
rulers  and  legislators,  before  he  would  proceed  to  enforce  sub- 
mission. As  the  head  of  the  administration  he  called,  in  the 
same  manner,  not  only  for  unanimity  of  council  in  deference 
and  respect  to  the  opinions  of  that  head,  but  for  an  imcompro- 
mising  support  of  all  his  measures ;  listening  to  no  sophistry  as 
to  open  questions — ^but  insisting  upon  a  strict  and  punctual 
discharge  of  their  relative  duties  upon  the  part  of  all  his  col- 
leagues, whether  in  official  or  subordinate  stations,  without 
presuming  to  indulge  in  a  separate  will  or  views  of  their  own. 
He  had  a  great  national  task  to  perform,  which  nothing  but  the 
utmost  firmness  and  resolution  combined  with  high  influence, 
great  tact  and  penetration,  could  possibly  carry  him  through. 
He  did  his  part ;  he  did  it  well ;  and  he  had  a  right  to  insist  that 
those  who  acted  with  him  should  do  it  with  the  same  spirit,  and 
seek  only  their  honour  and  success  in  his  own.  His  contempt 
of  little  arts  and  low  intrigues  of  every  kind,  his  manly  sense^ 
and  love  of  justice  and  fairness,  were  likely  to  engage  him  in 
more  truly  liberal  measures  than  the  pharisaical  spirit  of  pseudo- 
liberals,  which,  while  it  cleans  and  furbishes  the  outside  of  the 
platter  would  willingly  do  the  work  of  the  ultra*tories  within, 
and  while  busied  in  their  unrighteous  attempts  ^^  assume  the  vir- 

*  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  who  being  supposed  incapable  of  exeelHn^ 
in  fresco,  was  artfully  commissioned  to  decorate  the  dome  of  St.  Peters,  and 
produced  his  splendid  Vision  of  the  Judgment. 
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toe  though  they  hare  it  not.'^  It  was  not  thus  that  in  his  anBuge- 
ments  of  the  new  administration,  the  reconstruction  as  it  was 
supposed  of  the  Liverpool  cabinet,  but  conducted  on  higher  piin- 
ciples  and  embracing  bolder  measures,  the  Duke  retained  Mr. 
Huskisson  and  his  party  in  their  ofiGices,  although  some  of  the 
public  journals  reflected  with  severity  upon  their  consenting  to 
hold  their  situations.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter  that 
they  failed  to  co-operate  with  the  noble  Duke  in  a  manner  calco- 
lated  to  secure  his  continued  approbation  and  support. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

(1828  to  1829.) 

Progress  of  the  Wellington  administration — Changes  in  the  cabinet— Re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Huskisson  and  his  party — Correspondence  with  the 
premier-— Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill— Strenuous  opposition— Efforts  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington — His  speeches  in  the  house — ^Their  powerful  in- 
fluence— Resistance  to  passing  the  hill — Secession  of  the  ultniFtories— 
Hb  magnanimity  and  resolution — Foreign  relations — Russia  and  Turkey^ 
Results  of  the  Battle  of  Navarino — Irish  affairs — The  Marquis  of  Anglesea 
— ^Debates  in  the  upper  house — Sir  Robert  Peel— His  conversion  and 
active  co-operation  in  support  of  the  bill — ^The  Duke^s  speeches — His 
eloquent  appeals — His  successful  advocacy — Passes  the  bill-^The  utra» 
tories  join  the  whigs — Combination  to  upset  the  Wellington  administra- 
tion— Noble  and  straightforward  policy  of  the  premier — Hb  statesmanlike 
qualities. 

A  SUBJECT  which  engaged  much  of  the  public  curiosity  and 
attention  at  this  period^  was  the  dismissal  of  Mr*  Huskisson 
firom  the  Wellington  administration,  and  the  consequent  resig- 
nation of  his  friends,  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  Mr.  C.  Grant.  This  misunderstanding  had  its  origin  in 
some  expressions  made  use  of  by  the  honourable  secretary  dur- 
ing an  election  at  Laverpool  in  one  of  his  speeches,  and  in  par- 
ticular one  of  these  expressions  to  the  effect,  that  he  had  received 
guarantees  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  before  he  joined  the 
new  ministry.  Immediately  on  tiie  appearance  of  this  an- 
nouncement, the  Duke  returned  an  indignant  denial,  and  not 
only  negatived  the  assertion  with  extreme  vehemence  in  the 
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House  o£  LcNTdsy  but  asked  oontemptuoudy^  by  wbat  rij^t 
Mt«  Huskisson  placed  lumself  abore  any  otber  member  of  tlie 
administrntion  ? 

''  The  noble  lord  had  talked  of  goaiatitee!  £Kd  iiie 
noble  lord  suppose  that  those  gentlemen  who  had  done  him 
the  honour  to  connect  themsdves  with  him  in  his  Majesty's 
service^  knowing  as  they  did  the  opinions  which  he  entertained, 
and  the  principles  which  he  professed — did  the  noble  lord 
ixDBgine  that  they  would  come  to  him  and  require  a  guarantee 
for  the  due  practical  application  of  those  prindples,  before 
they  wcmld  concur  with  him  in  carrying  on  the  measures  of 
government  ?  or  was  it  to  be  believed  on  the  other  hand^  that, 
entertaining  those  opinions,  he  would  abandon  them  for  the 
purpose,  the  corrupt  purpose  (for  such  it  would  be),  of  pro- 
ourio|[  the  support  and  services  of  those  gentlemen  in  oonsi-* 
deration  of  that  sacrificed — Feb.Wy  iS28,  ffansartPs Debates. 

^^  Every  member  of  an  existing  government  has  a  right  to 
state  his  views  of  the  duties  of  that  government^  to  have  his 
objections  satisfied,  to  state  his  opinions  upon  every  subject 
proposed  for  the  consideration  of  government,  and  to  have 
those  opinions  decided  upon." — Ibid, 

This  decided  contradiction,  instead  of  calling  forth  a  repe- 
tition of  the  obnoxious  words,  a  defence,  or  the  slightest  re- 
monstrance, was  met  with  a  desire  of  conciliation  and  submis- 
sion, and  the  object  of  so  severe  a  rebuke  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  meaning  which  he  had  attached  to  the  word  gua* 
rantee,  which  was  simply  confined  to  the  co-operation  of  his 
friends ;  a  feeble  apology  which  was  tacitly  accepted,  and  die 
affair  terminated.  StiU  there  was  evidently  a  want  of  cordial 
understanding,  and  from  some  observations  made  by  Lord 
Londonderry,  with  his  usual  felidty  of  images  and  expression, 
boasting  that  the  premier  would  soon  cut  off  the  unsound 
parts  of  his  government,  if  it  should  be  attacked  with  the  dry 
rot,  there  seemed  little  probability  that  confidence  between  the 
parties  would  be  restored.    Circumstances  occurred  to  revive 
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the  matter  in  a  way  that  left  no  hope  for  the  Canning  seotioh 
of  the  cabinet.  Unfortanately  for  their  seats,  bilk  were  intro- 
duced for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  boroughs  of  Penryn  and 
East  Retford ;  the  former  was  first  disposed  of,  and  a  bill  sent 
iqp  from  the  Commons  to  transfer  its  firanchise  to  Manchester, 
while  the  latter  was  allowed  to  stand  over  till  the  fate  of  Penryn 
should  be  ascertained  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Upon  the  19th  of  May,  the  East  Retford  Bill  was  again 
moved,  and  so  generally  was  it  known,  that  the  Penryn  BSl 
would  be  rejected  by  the  Lords,  that  the  ministry  having  only 
pledged  themselves  to  extend  the  elective  franchise  to  some 
town  in  the  event  of  two  boroughs  being  thrown  upon  their 
hands,  considered  that  they  were  excused  by  having  but  one 
before  them,  and  all  the  members  of  government,  with  one  exr 
ception,  voted  against  the  transfer  of  its  privileges  to  Birming*- 
ham,  and  in  &vour  of  the  claims  of  the  adjoining  hundred, 
a  course  of  policy  thought  to  have  been  pursued  for  the  pur- 
pose of  benefiting  a  certain  great  borough  proprietor.  Mr. 
Huskisson,  who  had  already  committed  himself  to  vote  on  the 
side  of  Birmingham,  was  now  bound  to  redeem  his  pledger, 
and  he  divided  against  all  his  colleagues.  Still,  as  the  real 
object  of  government  was  not  manifested,  this  step  was  not  at 
first  thought  very  important,  or  likely  to  lead  to  a  fresh  rupture. 
The  secretary,  however,  was  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  offence 
he  had  committed  in  the  eyes  of  a  premier  like  the  Duke.  And 
on  the  very  morning  of  his  return  from  the  house,  he  wrote  a 
letter  marked  ^^ private  and  confidential/^  in  which  he  stated, 
that  ^*  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  afford  his  grace  an  opportunity 
without  loss  of  time,  of  placing  his  office  in  other  hands/^  The 
premier  also,  without  loss  of  time,  availed  himself  of  the  com- 
munication,  and  laid  it  as  Mr.  Huskisson's  resignation  before 
his  Majesty,  a  decided  and  straightforward  mode  of  dealing,  for 
which  the  honourable  secretary  seemed  not  to  be  at  all  prepared. 
His  surprise  on  receiving  hb  grace's  letter  was  at  once  commit 
nicated  to  Earl  Dudley,  and  he  declared  that  he  had  no  real 
intention  to  resign,  and  that  his  letter  was  marked  private  for 
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that  very  reason.  It  vas  agreed  that  Lord  Dudkf  should  ^ 
upon  his  grace  for  an  explanation,  and  at  the  same  time  he  took 
occasion  to  observe,  that  the  whole  affiur  was  a  mistake.  The 
Duke  declared  on  the  other  hand,  that  nothing  oonld  be  plaioer  > 
it  was  a  resignation  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  and  he  then 
added  emphatically,  "  It  is  no  mistake ;  it  can  be  no  mistake; 
it  shall  be  no  mistake !"  There  was  no  appeal^  it  would  be 
thought,  from  a  decision  like  this ;  yet  it  was  currently  reported 
that  Mr.  Husldsson  had  still  the  weakness  and  bad  taste  to 
go  into  further  explanations,  and  to  engage  Lord  Palmerston 
to  negotiate  for  him*  Nay,  when  this  was  unsuooessfal,  he 
had  the  Christian  patience  and  perseverance  to  address  another 
letter  to  the  Duke,  which  brought  another  brief  and  pithy  refdji 
and  the  correspondence  ended  as  it  deserved.  In  &ct  the  pre- 
mier felt  the  £BJse  position  in  which  Mr.  Husldsson  stood ; 
there  was  littie  reciprocity  of  views  or  sentiments,  and  he  saw 
that  part  they  must«  and  the  sooner  they  parted  tiie  better,  at 
least  for  one  of  the  parties.  It  was  this  which  rendered  lum 
inexorable,  and  he  willingly  accepted  the  resignations  of  the 
secretary's  friends,  including  Mr.  C.  Grant.  He  immediatelj 
supplied  these  vacancies  by  Sir  George  Murray,  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Husldsson,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  was  made  secretary  ^ 
war,  and  Mr.  Yesey  Fitzgerald  succeeded  Mr.  C.  Grant  at  the 
board  of  trade.  The  seals  of  the  foreign  secretaryship  were 
intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  Another  and 
not  less  important  change  took  place  by  the  removal  of  tlie 
Duke  of  Clarence  from  the  office  of  lord  h^h  admiral, — u  change 
grounded  upon  the  plea  of  retrenchment ;  and  a  board  was  ap- 
pointed according  to  the  old  system,  of  which  Lord  Melville  was 
the  head.  One  of  the  most  important  measures  which  afifected 
the  interests  of  the  country,  brought  forward  at  this  time,  was  a 
new  settlement  of  the  Corn-laws ;  the  bill  sent  up  under  the  Can- 
ning  administration  had  been  rejected,  a  temporary  measure 
was  adopted,  and  it  was  now  necessary  that  something  of  a  fixed 
and  definite  character  should  be  settied.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lii^^n's  bill  was  also  on  a  graduated  principal  of  ascending  and 
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descending  duties^  but  the  medium  price  before  taken  at  sixtj 
shillings^  was  raised  by  the  Duke  to  sixty-'four  shillings ;  a  slight 
enhancing  of  the  price  which  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to 
the  agricultural  lords^  while  it  excited  the  still  more  just  com- 
plaints  of  the  advocates  of  free  trade^  though  every  thing  con- 
sidered^ the  Duke  had  adjusted  the  balance^  and  consulted  the 
opposing  interests  of  the  country  with  an  equal  hand.  Mr.  C. 
Grant  introduced  the  meastire  into  the  lower  house,  and  de^ 
Glared  in  an  argumentative  speech,  that  it  was  the  best  measure 
that  could  be  £ramed  in  the  present  conflicting  efforts  between 
tiie  great  interests  of  the  country.  Upon  the  introduction  of 
the  Com  Bill  in  the  upper  house,  the  noble  Duke  observed  in 
the  course  of  the  debate, 

^  He  was  ready  to  state  that  the  gentlemen  of  this  country 
had,  by  the  expense  of  their  capital,  and  the  labour  which  they 
had  employed  on  their  estates,  raised  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  to  its  present  prosperous  condition;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  unjust  than  to  take  from  them  that  protection 
by  which  they  had  been  enabled  to  bring  cultivation  to  the 
state  in  which  it  now  was,  and  to  deprive  them  of  those  profits 
which  was  so  justly  their  due,  on  account  of  the  capital  laid  out 
by  them.  He  would  say  that  the  merdiant,  the  manufacturer, 
the  poor^  and  the  whole  public  were  interested  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  independent  affluence  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  this  coimtry,  that  the  government  were  interested  in  sup- 
porting their  influence  on  account  of  the  assistance  which  had 
always  been  derived  from  them  in  every  branch  of  internal  go- 
vernment, and  on  account  of  the  support  which  they  had 
afforded  to  government  under  every  circumstance.  If  it  were 
in  his  power  to  make  com  cheaper  by  lessening  the  protection 
which  the  landed  gentry  liad  always  received,  he  would  not  do 
it^  but  would  have  this  country  under  an  expense  which  it  was 
^ts  interest  to  suffer,  considering'  the  condition  of  Ireland.'' — 
Debate  on  Corn-laws,  March  31, 1838. 

It  will  be  more  convenient,  as  well  as  more  interesting,  while 
upon  this  subject,  to  give  a  few  more  extracts  from  tbe  premier's 
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dear  and  aatiaf actoiy  exposition  of  Qnn  important  bat  perplexing 
qoestion^  in  prefierence  to  repeated  recorrence  to  the  debates, 
which  took  place  on  aeparate  occasions. 

^  Now,  it  iqypeared  to  him  that  the  com  trade  ought  alwap 
to  be  regulated  by  a  scale  of  duties,  rather  than  by  means  of  a 
prohibition,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  true  that  from  1815  down 
to  the  present  time,  the  system  of  prohibition  had  been  foond 
exceedingly  inconvenient* 

"  He  was  anxious  that  the  house  should  adopt  a  system 
which  would  leave  the  trade  in  com  to  regulate  itself,  rather 
than  continue  to  aet  upon  a  system  which  compelled  the  mi- 
nister of  the  day  to  refer  occasionally  to  the  ill^al  practice  of 
letting  in  com,  by  a  proclamation  of  the  crown/* — Com  Bill, 
June  13, 1828. 

Upon  the  subject  of  our  existing  relations  with  Portugal,  ihe 
Duke  observed,  ''  No  man  could  regret  more  than  he  did  the 
situation  into  which  Portugal  had  been  brought; — no  roan 
could  feel  more  strongly  the  advantages  resulting  from  onr 
alliance  with  Portugal.  At  the  same  time  he  must  say,  that, 
having  looked  into  all  the  treaties,  and  having  considered  all  Ae 
transactions  which  had  taken  place  between  the  two  countries 
under  those  treaties  in  former  times,  as  well  as  in  recent 
times,  and  particularly  within  the  last  thirty  years,  he  would 
say  that  we  had  no  right  to  take  any  part  in  the  internal  mea- 
sures of  the  Portuguese  government/' — Debate,  July  16, 1828. 
But  we  now  approach  another  measure  of  a  very  difierent 
character,  of  a  free,  liberal,  and  noble  tendency,  and  for  which 
the  country  was  indebted  altogether  to  the  effective  support 
given  to  it  by  the  new  premier.  Of  this  deserved  honour,  no 
calumny,  and  no  time  can  deprive  him,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts  could  have  been  effected  by  no 
less  just,  powerful,  and  high-minded  minister  than  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  The  mere  appearance  of  political  disqualifica- 
tion as  regarded  so  large,  wealthy,  and  moral  a  portion  of  the 
oommunity  as  the  British  dissenters,  was  a  stain  upon  the 
annals  of  our  country;  a  declaration  was  substituted  in  pbce 
^  the  sacramental  test,  the  entire  body  of  the  obnoxioua  and 
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obsolete  laws  was  swept  away ;  and  perceiving  the  strong  sense 
of  the  house  in  favour  of  repeal  instead  of  suspension  as  on* 
ginally  proposed  by  Mr.  Feel,   the  government  adopted  the 
whole  measure;  it  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  under 
the  especial  protection  of  the  prime  minister,  and  his  admirable 
speech  upon  the  occasion  was  supported  with  remarkable  vigour 
and  eloquence  by  Lord  Holland.    As  an  example  Of  the  man« 
ner  in  which  he  recommended  noble  lords  to  view  the  question 
in  a  comprehensive  and  extended  sense  above  all  little  pre- 
judices, he  told  them  plainly  and  frankly  that  '^  He  was  not 
one  of  those  who  considered  that  the  best  means  of  preserving 
the  constitution  of  the  country  was  by  adhering  to  measures, 
which  had  been  called  for  by  particular  circumstances,  because 
they  had  been  in  existence  for  two  hundred  years,  since  the 
lapse  of  time  might  render  it  proper  to  modify,  if  nut  to  re- 
move them  altogether." — Debate  on  Corporation  and  Test  Acts 
Repeal  Bill,  April  21, 1828- 

It  was  generally  favoured  moreover,  through  the  astonishing  in- 
fluence possessed  by  the  new  premier,  by  nearly  the  whole  bench 
of  bishops ;  though  it  may  be  remarked  as  singular,  that  it  was  still 
as  bitterly  opposed  as  before  by  the  ex-chancellor  Eidon,  who  with 
all  the  ardour  of  the  old  tory  and  extreme  party,  which  would 
yield  nothing  on  the  ground  of  expediency  or  necessity,  ex- 
claimed with  an  indignant  voice  as  he  eyed  the  Duke  and  his 
new  supporters,  ^^  That  much  as  he  had  heard  of  the  march  of 
mind,  he  never  expected  to  see  it  march  into  that  house  with  the 
Duke  of  WelUngton  and  the  bishops  at  its  head.'^    It  is  further 
honourable  to  the  Duke,  and  to  the  character  of  the  Lords,  that 
all  the  attempts  of  the  ultra  party  to  cut  down  or  narrow  the 
principle  of  the  bill  were  entirely  defeated,  that  it  passed  un- 
mutilated   through   all    its  stages,   and   almost    immediately 
received  the  royal  assent.    The  necessity  of  repealing  these 
laws,  which  had  already  in  many  respects  become  obsolete,  was 
seen  by  the  Duke  from  the  moment  of  his  assuming  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs.     But  from  his  position  with  regard  to  the  old 
tory  party,  he  conceived  it  politic  to  let  the  bill  make  its  own 
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way^  and  when  he  found  that  the  pnhlic  Yoiee  wis  stioiig 
enough  to  support  him,  he  'carried  it  in  the  most  handaome 
and  liberal  manner  with  all  its  provisions  ^itire.  Having 
accomplished  this  great  object,  not  only  of  high  importance 
in  itself,  but  collaterally  so  as  influencing  the  destinies  of 
catholic  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects ;  he  had  the  sagacity  to 
see  at  once  the  consequences  to  which  it  must  eventually  lead, 
and  being  opposed  to  every  thing  of  a  trimming,  doubtfol,  or 
timid  policy,  he  determined  manfully  to  direct  his  whole  esao' 
gies  to  the  subject  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  3>aanted  at  no 
difficulties  however  vast,  he  took  an  enlaiged  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  came  to  the  condusiou,  after  mature  deliberation,  that 
whatever  he  did,  he  would  at  all  events  make  it  a  full,  complete^ 
and  final  measure.  With  the  same  comprehensive  policy  wHA 
directed  his  views  of  war,  he  looked  principally  to  great  objects, 
while  embracing  details  acted  on  enlightened  rules^  and  with  a 
certain  sense  of  justice,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  best  liberality  and 
generosity  in  the  world,  he  despised  all  httle  and  tenaporary  ex- 
pedients, liked  to  do  nothing  in  vain,  and  invariably  avoided 
having  to  do,  what  was  done  with  reform  and  other  bills,  tbe 
work  over  and  over  again.  The  most  envious  and  pharisaical  of 
his  opponents  became  aware  of  his  object  with  feelings  of  min- 
gled aversion  and  alarm,  and  the  ultra*tories  on  the  other  hand 
were  equally  dismayed  at  the  repeal  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  lawsy 
as  opening  a  door  to  new  innovations.  They  already  appeared 
to  catch  ^^  the  shadow  of  the  coming  event,''  which  was  to  give  to 
England  the  real  dominion  of  Ireland  upon  principles  of  reli- 
gious equaUty,  and  a  participation  in  the  rights  of  freemen. 
Still  like  a  wary  and  experienced  general  well  skilled  in  the 
ways  of  diplomacy,  as  of  war,  he  calmly  watched  the  course  of 
events,  prepared  to  seize  the  happy  moment  as  he  had  done  in 
the  field,  when  fortune  should  smile  propitious  iq)on  one  com* 
bined  effort  to  crown  the  day.  Nor  was  it  long  before  a  body 
of  del^ates  from  Ireland  waited  upon  Sir  Francis  Bordett,  and 
engaged  him  to  bring  forward  the  subject  once  more,  and  a 
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motion  for  a  committee  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  six.  Its 
avowed  object  was  to  deliberate  upon  the  expediency  of  con« 
sidering  the  laws  affecting  Roman  Catholics^  with  a  view  to 
such  an  adjustment  as  might  conduce  to  the  peace  and  strength 
of  the  empire^  and  to  the  stability  of  the  established  church.  It 
was  determined^  instead  of  forming  resolutions  in  detail,  to  seek 
a  conference  with  the  lords,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  their 
sentiments  might  have  undergone  any  change.  This  plan 
proved  acceptable  to  the  peers,  and  the  conference  was  ap« 
pointed  for  the  19th  of  May ;  and  after  some  discussion  between 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  lords,  the  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  taken  into  consideration  on  the  9th  of  June. 
The  debate  was  prolonged  upwards  of  two  days,  when  it 
ended  in  the  proposition  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  ^^that 
their  lordships  should  concur  in  that  resolution.^'  The  Duke 
rose,  and  having  previously  made  up  his  mind,  that  only  a  full 
and  satisfactory  measure  embracing  other  grievances  should  be 
passed,  he  opposed  the  resolution  in  a  speech  of  much  power 
and  terseness,  and  was  supported  by  lords  Eldon,  Colchester, 
Redesdale,  and  Manners,  and  by  the  bench  of  bishops,  and  the 
proposition  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  forty-four.  The  motive 
of  the  noble  premier  in  resisting  the  progress  of  the  measure 
in  its  then  shape  was  as  follows : 

**  My  own  opinion  is  that  we  have  never  objected  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  on  the  ground  that  they  believe  in  tran- 
substantiation  or  in  purgatory,  or  in  any  other  of  those  peculiar 
doctrines  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  doctrines  with  which 
a  right  reverend  prelate  conceived  it  his  duty  to  find  fault. 
But,  my  lords,  we  objected  to  their  opinions,  because  upon 
those  opinions  was  founded  a  system  of  political  conduct.'^ 
^Roman  Catholic  Claims,  June  10, 1828. 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing^  as  well  as  from  some 
opinions  advanced  in  other  passages  of  his  speech,  that  the 
grounds  of  the  Duke's  objecting  to  the  political  power  of 
die  catholics,  were  removed  only  by  a  sense  of  the  ex« 
pediency^  or  rather  the  imperative  necessity  of   the  case. 
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Altbou^  it  is  well  known  that  in  Great  Britain  there  is  not 
a  more  loyal  portion  of  the  population  than  the  catholic^  it 
seems  not  to  have  struck  the  noble  premier  in  that  point  of 
view. 

^^  The  Roman  Catholic  religion,  in  its  nature^  does  not  i^pear 
to  be  a  religion  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  our  government.    And 
I  must  beg  your  lordships  to  observe^  that  in  all  the  countries  of 
SuFope^  the  sovereigns  have  at  different  periods  found  it  neces* 
$ary  to  call  upon  the  Pope  to  assist  them  in  the  governance  of 
their  peopW — Roman  Catholic  Claims,  June  10^  1828. 
:  Although  the  Cathohc  question  was  thus  intentionally  set 
^ide  by  the, government  for  the  present,  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  premier  entertained  views  respecting  its  final  settiement 
very  opposite  to  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors.     Towards 
tibe  close  of  the  session  other  events^  no  less  painful  than  inte- 
resting, called  the  attention  of  parliament,  and  occupied  much  of 
the  ministers'  time  in  deliberation,  negotiation^  and  efforts  to 
pbviate  the  more  serious  evils  to  which  they  might  lead.  These 
were  the  unfortunate  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  the 
suspension  of  our  usual  relations  with  PortugaL    The  battle  of 
Navarino,  and  the  sanguinary  despotism  of  Don  Miguel,  who 
had  usurped  the  Portuguese  government,  had  a  most  sinister 
influence  upon  our  foreign  relations,  and  the  general  peace  of 
Europe.  During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Canning,  the  threats 
held  out  by  him  of  bringing  into  active  existence  a  new  world, 
by  acknowled^ng  the  American  republics,  as  an  antagonist 
force  to  the  aggressive  and  despotic  policy  of  the  great  Eu- 
ropean powers^  had  excited  at  once  the  fears  and  the  rage  of 
Russia.     She  was  alarmed  lest  Great  Britain  should  assume 
a  more  liberal  tone  and  a  bolder  position,  so  as  to  enable  her 
to  hold  the  balance  in  the  war  of  interests  and  opinions ;  but  it 
is  questionable  how  far  such  a  system  would  have  been  practi- 
cable, while  it  might  tend  to  precipitate  a  collision  between  the 
g^at  powers  in  which  England  might  become  involved.   Taking 
Advantage  of  the  battle  of  Navarino  in  which  we  played  the  game 
of  Russia,  indulg^g  his  liatred  towards  England^  and  no  longer 
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overawed  by  the  bold  decided  policy  of  a  Canning,  Nicholas  at 
once  detached  himself  from  the  treaty,  and  declared  war  against 
the  Porte  for  his  own  views  and  upon  his  own  authority.  The 
consequences  of  this  aggressive  position  which  is  still  main* 
tained  and  felt  at  this  time,  form  another  step  in  ihe  lad* 
der  of  Russian  ambition,  in  pursuance  of  the  system  recom* 
mended  by  Peter  the  Great  and  the  Empress  Catherine. 

In  Portugal  the  state  of  affairs  was  almost  approaching  to 
anarchy,  so  completely  had  the  tyranny  of  Miguel  dissolved  aU 
government  and  all  social  ties.  His  intolerable  cruelty  was  dwelt 
upon  with  becoming  severity  before  the  proroguing  of  parliament 
on  the  28th  of  July,  when  the  foreign  policy  pursued  by 
Lord  Aberdeen  was  attacked  by  Mr.  Brougham  and  the  whiga, 
and  in  some  points  exposed.  Instead  of  delivering  up  the 
crown  to  Donna  Maria  II.,  as  soon  as  the  princess  should 
become  of  age,  to  which  he  was  bound  by  oath,  the  infamous 
Miguel  having  visited  England,  partaken  of  the  hospitalities  of 
its  court,  and  the  attentions  of  the  premier  and  people  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  produced  a  favourable  impression  by  his  con- 
summate duplicity  and  hypocrisy,  no  sooner  reached  Lisbon 
than  he  had  himself  proclaimed  absolute  king.  He  filled 
the  prisons  with  all  the  best  and  bravest  citizens  of  Por- 
tugal, thousands  ended  their  days  in  dungeons,  and  others 
perished  upon  the  scaffold.  Immense  numbers  were  like- 
wise exiled  to  the  unhealthy  coasts  of  Africa,  and  the  rest 
who  had  it  in  their  power,  fled  their  country  to  save  them- 
selves and  to  avoid  the  sight  of  so  many  horrors.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  Miguel  even  attempted  the  life  of  his  own  sister  and 
other  relatives;  and  yet  this  artful  viUain  and  abandoned 
monster,  now  beheld  in  his  real  colours,  had  by  his  specious 
manners  and  extreme  guile  imposed  both  on  George  IV. 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  so  far  succeeded  in  gaining 
their  good  opinion  and  confidence,  as  he  had  already  done  in 
regard  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  tlie  prime  minister  was 
satisfied  with  taking  his  word  of  honour,  instead  of  intercept!!^ 
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him  in  his  intended  career,  or  binding  him  down  nnder  severe 
penalties,  to  the  due  observance  of  his  oath  to  his  brother  Pedro 
and  his  niece.  Lord  Aberdeen,  however,  seemed  to  consider 
that  the  insult  thus  offered,  as  it  were,  to  the  understanding  of 
the  noble  Duke,  and  to  the  honour  of  England,  by  the  breach 
of  solemn  assurances  and  the  perpetration  of  every  cruelty,  be- 
sides abrogating  the  chartered  liberties  of  his  country,  were 
sufficiently  punished  by  the  recal  of  a  British  agent 

The  only  spark  of  hope  for  Portugal  and  her  people  was 
kept  alive  in  the  Island  of  Terceira,  whither  a  few  surviving 
patriots  had  fled  and  defended  themselves.    It  was  little  to  the 
honour  of  this  government  that  when  a  number  of  their  unhappy 
countrymen  attempted  to  join  them  from  this  country,  they 
were  fired  upon  by  an  English  frigate  and  not  permitted  to  land 
Justly  indignant,  Don  Pedro,  through  his  ministers  in  Vienna 
and  London,  entered  a  solemn  protest  against  the  violation  of 
his  hereditary  rights,  and  those  of  his  daughter,  already  de- 
spatched with  a  royal  cortige  to  Europe.    Upon  touching  at 
Gibraltar  the  young  princess  first  heard  the  dreadful  events 
which  had  occurred  in  Portugal,  and  by  the  advice  of  her  officers 
and  suite,  she  instantiy  changed  her  design  of  going  to  Vienna 
and  directed  her  course  to  England.     Even  at  the  English 
court  she  did  not  find  the  sympathy  and  support  to  which  she 
felt  herself  entitied;    notwithstanding   the  atrocities   of  her 
uncle,  the  policy  of  the  British  government  was  unfavourable 
to  her  views ;  while  George  IV.,  who  was  not  infrequently  un- 
mindful of  the  duties  of  royalty, — seldom  holding  a  court,  and 
rarely  meeting  his  parliament, — seemed  studiously  bent  upon 
banishing  poUtics  entirely  from  his  thoughts.    What  he  most 
feared  were  any  ministerial  changes  which  might  give  him 
anxiety,  or  interrupt  his  more  agreeable  avocations;  but  the 
voice  of  a  united  people  will  be  heard  even  within  the  pre- 
cincts  of  a  palace;  the  sea  of  popular  commotion  was  fast 
rearing  its  high  and  foaming  crest,  and  bore  onward  with  a 
force  which  threatened  to  overcome  every  impediment. 

Scarcely  had  the  Wellington  administration  commenced  its 
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career  when  the  causes  of  discontent  and  outrage  in  Ireland 
received  additional  force  by  the  system  pursued  by  the  great 
political  agitator.  Political  and  secret  societies  revived  in  all 
their  force;  for  the  noble  Duke  had  long  been  considered 
one  of  the  most  uncompromising  opponents  of  the  Catholic 
claims ;  while  Mr.  Peel  was  known  to  represent  the  high  church 
party,  and  the  ultra-tories — the  favourite  champion  of  privilege 
and  of  the  two  universities.  The  Catholic  Association,  before 
silent,  seemed  at  once  to  spring  out  of  the  ground,  an  innume- 
rable host,  like  the  Cadmean  teeth,  ready  armed  and  panting 
for  fiery  action.  They  were  restrained  only  by  a  thread,  the 
voice  of  the  great  agitator  which  could  at  any  moment  cry 
^' havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.^'  His  efforts  were  ren« 
dered  more  effective  by  the  whole  body  of  the  priesthood,  and 
in  the  words  of  his  eloquent  coadjutor,  Mr.  Sheil,  the  first  burst 
of  this  legion-power  ^^made  the  great  captain  start.^^  Mr. 
O^Connell,  the  ostensible  advocate  of  peace  and  law,  while  his 
conduct  went  to  array  a  whole  nation  in  arms  against  both, 
scrupled  not  to  offer  himself,  though  a  catholic,  as  a  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  Clare,  asserting  that  there  was  no  law 
which  could  preclude  him  from  sitting  in  the  house,  and  pledg- 
ing himself  to  bring  the  point  to  issue  if  he  should  be  returned. 
His  opponent,  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  though  favourable  to 
Catholic  Emancipation,  and  a  member  of  the  government,  was 
unable  to  stand  before  the  popular  storm,  supported  as  he  was 
by  the  landed  interest  and  moderate  men  of  all  parties ;  Mr. 
O'Connell  was  declared  duly  returned  at  the  fiat  of  the  pea- 
santry and  priests,  and  assured  them  in  the  face  of  a  govern- 
ment protest,  that  he  would  take  his  seat  the  ensuing  session. 

Meanwhile  the  agitation  spread  on  all  sides,  and  the  Coercion 
Act  having  expired,  the  association  was  reorganized  upon  its 
old  principle,  and  the  name  of  agitators,  applied  by  way  of 
reproach,  was  adapted  by  the  members,  and  even  vaunted  as 
a  title  of  honour.  By  means  of  an  artful  plan,  assisted  by 
the  activity  of  the  priests,  they  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
connexion  between  the  forty-shiUing  freeholders  and  their  land- 
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lords ;  tests  were  applied  and  resolutions  passed  to  reject  a!l 
candidates  who  should  refuse  to  pledge  themselves  to  oppose 
the  Duke  of  Wellington — to  vote  for  parliamentary  reform, 
and  for  the  repeal  of  the  Sub-letting  Act.  The  strange  as- 
sumption of  power^  the  portentous  calmness  which  pervaded 
all  classes^  the  perfect  order  with  which  the  vast  and  over- 
whelming assemblages  were  drawn  together^  their  extended 
communications^  and  the  miUtary  discipline  introduced  into 
their  ranks — all  seemed  to  announce  that  some  fearful  crisis 
was  near  at  hand^  and  the  country  like  some  wary  mariner 
appeared  prepared  to  meet  the  coming  storm.  Yet  that  country 
so  calm  in  its  external  aspect^  and  so  free  from  violence  and 
outrage  for  the  moment^  was  inwardly  agitated  by  all  the 
passions  which  could  convulse  society  and  shake  the  founda- 
tions of  law  and  government.  The  public  mind  in  England 
took  alarm^  the  protestants  of  Ireland,  a  mere  fraction,  appeared 
paralyzed,  or  lost  as  it  were  in  the  general  vortex  which  threa- 
tened to  ingulf  all  that  came  within  its  sweep.  *^  Does  not 
a  tremendous  organization,'*  exclaimed  Mr.  Sheil^  *^  extend 
over  the  whole  island  ?  Have  not  all  the  natural  bonds  by 
which  men  are  tied  together  been  broken  and  burst  asunder? 
Are  not  all  the  relations  of  society  which  exist  elsewhere,  gone  ? 
Has  not  property  lost  its  influence  ?  has  not  rank  been  stripped 
of  the  respect  which  should  belong  to  it  ?  And  has  not  an 
internal  government  grown  up,  which,  gradually  superseding 
all  the  legitimate  authorities,  has  armed  itself  with  a  complete 
domination  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  the  whole  body  of  catholic 
clergy  are  alienated  from  the  state;  and  that  the  catholic 
gentry,  peasantry  and  priesthood  are  all  combined  in  one  vast 
confederacy  ?  So  much  for  catholic  indignation  while  we  are 
at  peace;  and  when  England  shall  be  involved  in  war— I 
pause :  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  discuss  that  branch  of 
the  division,  or  point  to  the  cloud  which,  charged  with  thunder, 
is  hanging  over  our  heads." 

Civil  war,  indeed,  soon  appeared  to  be  imminent,  for  the 
protestants  rousing  from  their  first  astonishment  and  dismay,  at 
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the  terrible  display  of  antagonist  power,  became  at  length  irri- 
tated and  goaded  into  action,  by  the  taunts  and  deriding 
expressions  of  its  detested  enemy,  urged  on  by  the  specious 
pretences  of  the  priests  and  agitators  to  restrain,  while  they 
fanned,  the  worst  passions  into  a  flame.  Enraged  also  at  the 
apathy  of  the  government,  they  began  to  unite  for  self-defence ; 
Orange  lodges  were  revived  in  every  protestant  district,  and 
active  correspondence  was  renewed  with  the  grand  lodge  in 
Dublin,  besides  which,  new  societies  were  formed  under  the  title 
of  Brunswick  clubs,  the  lists  of  which  included  men  of  the 
highest  rank  and  influence,  and  exercised  an  extensive  sway 
over  the  northern  counties.  In  imitation  of  the  Catholics  they 
began  also  to  send  forth  their  itinerant  agitators,  and  a  bitter 
war  of  words  which  it  was  evident  must  soon  lead  to  further 
consequences,  was  carried  on  throughout  Ireland,  extending  its 
baneful  rage  throughout  the  whole  empire,  and  a  new  species 
of  religious  crusaders  might  be  heard  in  every  town  and  parish — 
nay,  in  every  hamlet,  while  the  same  unchristian  doctrines  were 
preached  from  our  churches  and  chapels,  and  even  pervaded 
the  peace  and  hospitalities  of  our  social  and  private  circles. 
To  foster  this  bad  spirit  there  was,  imfortunately,  a  considerable 
extent  of  neutral  ground  which,  instead  of  being  respected, 
invited  the  hostile  invasion  of  the  different  parties ;  and  in  the 
grasp  for  possession,  after  the  fire  of  argument  and  the  thunders 
of  the  rival  churches  were  exhausted,  they  adopted  another 
mode  of  conversion,  and  many  serious  collisions  and  riots  took 
place.  So  threatening  did  they  appear,  that  the  association 
became  alarmed,  and  issued  a  proclamation  exhorting  the 
peasants  to  avoid  meeting  in  large  bodies,  and  in  this  way  anti- 
cipated the  government  and  prevented  the  employment  of 
coercive  measures  and  calling  out  the  military  power.  Before 
the  proclamation  of  the  lord  lieutenant  was  issued,  the  whole  of 
the  terrific  vision  of  a  nation  armed,  had  disappeared  from  the 
land  as  if  at  the  voice  of  an  enchanter,  and  there  was  left 
nothing  as  a  ground  upon  which  the  law  could  proceed,  so 
adroitly  had  the  great  i^tator  taken  his  measures. 
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In  this  strange  and  unprecedented  state  of  affidrs  wbat^ras 
to  be  done  ?  A  moment  might  suffice  to  snatch  Ireland  for 
ever  from  the  crown  of  England — ^the  brightest  jewel  in  her 
diadem — if  so  placed  as  to  shine  with  its  native  light. 

In  this  dangerous  and  perplexing  state  of  affairs^  the  govern- 
ment almost  at  a  loss  how  to  act,  had  recourse  at  the  sole  aod 
unprompted  suggestion  of  its  great  leader,  to  open  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  heads  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  losing  no  time,  proceeded  to  address  a  private  letter 
to  the  excellent  Dr.  Curtis,  then  Catholic  primate  of  Ireland. 
In  it  he  expressed  the  most  sincere  desire  to  enter  into  some 
speedy  and  satisfactory  adjustment,  upon  the  grounds  of  reason 
and  equity ;  declared  his  anxiety  to  witness  the  settlement  of 
the  whole  question.     At  the  same  time  that  he  saw  no  prospect 
of  so  desirable  a  consummation,  he  held  out  an  expectation, 
though  expressed  in  vague  terms,  that  if  the  subject  could  be 
buried  in  oblivion  for  a  short  time,  he  would  not  despair  of 
bringing  the  matter  to  a  satisfactory  result.    Surprised  at  tins 
singular  and  almost  unprecedented  procedure  on  the  part  of  a 
prime  minister  of  England,  and  equally  puzzled  and  delighted, 
the  primate  decided  upon  submitting  this  bold,  but  admirably 
judged  document  to  the  inspection  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  who 
drew  from  it  an  inference  directly  at  variance  with  that  of  the 
good  doctor,  and  of  the  duke  himself:  ^'I  differ,^^  he  said, 
^*  in  opinion  with  the  Duke,  as  to  burying  the  question  for  a 
short  time  in  oblivion ;  first,  because  I  conceive  the  thing  to  be 
altogether  impossible ;  and  next,  if  it  were  possible,  I  fear  advan- 
tage might  be  taken  of  the  pause,  by  representing  it  as  a  panic 
achieved  by  the  late  violent  reaction ;    and  by  proclaiming  that 
if  the  government  peremptorily  decided  against  the  concession, 
Catholics  would  cease  to  agitate  $  and  then  all  the  miseries  of 
Ireland  would  haye  to  be  reacted.     I  therefore  recommend 
that  the  measure  should  not  for  a  moment  be  lost  sight  of ;  that 
anxiety  should  continue  to  be  manifested ;  that  all  constitutional 
means  should  be  adopted  to  forward  the  cause*  consistent  with 
the  most  patient  forbearance  and  submissive  obedience  to  ibe 
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laws ;  that  the  Catholics  should  trust  to  the  justice  of  their 
cau6e»  and  to  the  growing  liberality  of  mankind,  but  should  not 
desist  from  agitation/' 

It  was  amongst  the  unfounded  rumours  of  the  day  that  for 
this  frank  opinion,  so  decidedly  expressed,  and  to  this  cause 
alone,  was  owing  the  sudden  and  unexpected  recal  of  the  lord 
lieutenant,  in  terms  indicating  displeasure ;  but  it  is  dear  from  a 
mere  comparison  of  dates,  to  say  nothing  of  subsequent  events, 
and  explanations  given  in  the  house,  that  there  were  other  and 
sufficient  reasons  for  the  premier  adopting  the  course  which  he 
did.  If  any  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  were 
wanting,  it  may  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  the  lord  lieutenant 
himself,  who  emphatically  alludes  to  the  only  reason  of  his 
dismissal  in  the  following  words,  remarkably  characterizing  a 
trait  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  character,  to  which  we  have 
had  frequent  occasion  to  allude :  ^^  I  know  the  Duke  well,  and 
his  mind  is  made  up  to  emancipate  the  Catholics ;  I  am  recalled 
because  he  would  have  no  one  to  share  with  him  the  victory/' 
And  there  are  two  corroborating  circumstances  well  worth  re- 
marking, of  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  reasoning,  proving  be- 
yond doubt  that  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea  had  really  divined  the 
motives  of  the  prime  minister,  in  writing  that  remarkable  and 
eventful  letter  upon  which  all  his  future  proceedings  were 
grounded.  These  consist  first,  in  the  particular  anxiety  ex- 
pressed to  gain  time — ^to  arrest  the  immediate  pressure  upon 
the  resisting  power  of  the  ministry — shown  by  the  important 
concession  that  if  such  time  were  granted,  he  should  not 
despair  of  a  satisfactory  result  To  obtain  this  time,  more- 
over, the  latter  part  of  the  year  1828  was  passed  by  the  admi- 
nistration in  uniform  endeavours  to  check  and  frustrate  the  pro- 
gress of  the  great  measure — ^the  very  same  measure,  somewhat 
extended,  which  they  were  equally  solicitous  to  adopt  in  the 
early  portion  of  the  year  1829.  We  may  not  be  correct 
in  the  supposition,  but  it  has  always  been  our  strong  impres- 
sion, formed  after  intimate  acquaintance  and  study  of  the 
premier's  qualities,  that  his  motives  in  obtaining  delay  were  not 
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intended  to  endanger,  much  less  to  betray  the  cause;  but 
that  haying  arrived  at  the  serious  conviction  of  die  necessity  of 
giving  freedom  to  so  vast  a  body  of  our  fellowosubjects,  sod 
having  so  deeply,  as  it  appeared,  committed  himself  to  an  op- 
posite line  of  conduct,  he  was  naturally  anxious  to  preserve  that 
reputation  for  justice,  consistency,  and  superiority  to  all  littleness 
and  intrigue,  by  shoMring  to  the  world,  that  having  thus  had  time 
to  deliberate,  his  resolution  to  concede  the  long*disputed  clainis 
arose  from  no  interested  or  personal  regard,  from  no  sudden 
whim  or  prejudice,  and  more  than  all,  from  no  feeling  of  intimi- 
dation,— but  from  the  pure  dictates  of  an  imbiassed  judgment 
Upon  the  4th  of  October  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  upon  whose 
principles  and  poUcy  the  Wellington  administration  was  thoaght 
to  have  been  formed,  expired  at  Combe-wood,  justly  r^etted 
by  men  of  all  parties,  for  his  moderate  and  conciliatory  policy,  his 
personal  qualities,  his  integrity,  and  open,  manly  conduct.  la 
his  natural  aversion  to  intrigue,  and  low  or  artful  means  of 
promoting  ministerial  objects,  in  his  admirable  and  business- 
like habits,  and  in  his  equanimity  and  moderation^  he  bore 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  Duke  himself,  as  well  as  in  his 
cautious  proceedingSj  his  deliberation  and  strong  resolution^ 
when  once  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  act.  The  interval 
during  the  recess,  whilst  the  agitation  of  the  Catholic  question 
was  renewed,  was  in  a  great  measure  devoted  by  the  premier  to 
negotiations  connected  with  our  foreign  relations,  in  particular 
with  Greece  and  France.  In  the  latter,  the  administration  of 
M.  de  Yillele,  favourable  to  the  court  and  priesthood,  had  been 
overthrown,  and  a  comparatively  liberal  ministry  was  forced 
upon  the  king  by  a  combination  of  the  liberal  with  the  mode- 
rate Jparty,  although  the  priests  and  Jesuits  made  a  fierce  attack 
upon  both,  and  struggled  hard  to  obtain  the  absolute  control  of 
pubUc  education,  as  the  last  effectual  chance  of  recovering  their 
lostdominion.  The  advice  and  conduct  of  the  Duke,  as  heretofore 
during  the  more  serious  disturbances  in  France,  did  much  to 
allay  the  violence  of  the  extreme  men  on  both  sides,  recom- 
mending a  less  inquisitorial    and   oppressive  policy  to  the 
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adoption  of  the  courts  and  a  dbposition  towards  conciUi^tioa  to 
the  heads  of  parties*  The  new  ministers^  by  declaring  againist 
the  views  of  the  Jesuits^  alla3ring  the  fears  and  conciliating  the 
good-will  of  the  people^  drew  upon  themselves  the  indignation 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  ill-will  of  the  monarch.  To  withdraw 
the  attention  of  the  people  from  internal  politics,  the  French 
sent  a  force  into  the  Morea,  under  General  Maison,  who  drove 
the  ferocious  Ibrahim  from  the  country,  and  reduced  the 
Turkish  fortresses  of  the  Morea.  This  was  a  measure  in  which 
the  British  government  was  deeply  interested,  and  it  had  the 
satisfaction  of  assisting  in  freeing  the  ancient  Pelopoimesus 
from  the  foot  of  the  spoiler,  and  appointing  a  provisional  go- 
vernment, at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Count  Capo  d'Istria, 
who  sat  as  president.  Another  desirable  object  attained  by  the 
independence  of  Greece,  was  the  erection  of  a  strong  barrier 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  northern  hordes,  which  having 
effected  the  partition  of  Poland  might  devastate  westeni 
Europe.  But  with  regard  to  the  internal  government  of  the 
hberated  people,  littie  could  be  said  in  favour  of  the  ministry ; 
its  foreign  policy  was  dictated  by  the  ultra-tory  spirit,  of  whidi 
Lord  Aberdeen  seemed  the  Corypheeus ;  in  fact,  it  was  op- 
posed to  the  liberty  of  every  nation  except  its  own ;  and  though 
it  was  observed  ''there  were  considerations  that  especially 
recommended  the  interests  of  Greece  to  the  noble  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs,  no  sentiment  appeared  able  to  conquer  his 
rooted  antipathy  to  the  general  cause  of  freedom.*'^ 

When  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  successor  of  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesea,  arrived  in  Dublin,  the  agitation  may  be 
said  to  have  been  at  its  height.  The  Brunswick  dubs  were 
rapidly  arming,  and^even  eager  to  measure  swords  with  the  new 
order  of  liberators ;  the  furies  of  civil  war  were  on  the  point 
of  breaking  loose,  and  the  situation  of  the  premier  didly  became 
one  of  greater  trouble  and  difficulty.  The  extreme  party,  of 
which  he  now  represented  the  more  moderate  section^  had 

*  Histoiy  of  EaglancL    By  the  Rev.  T.  J,  Hughes,  vd.  zxi.^  p^  iSS.: : 
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always  shown  the  bitterest  hostility  to  the  Catholics ;  and  it 
was  supposed  that  if  the  Duke  considered  it  imperative  to 
legislate  in  opposition  to  his  own  opinions^  he  would  encounter 
insurmountable  obstacles  from  his  own  supporters^  and  the  less 
considerate  of  the  tory  lords  and  their  retainers.     Nor  was  it 
likely  he  would  find  the  royal  mind  better  disposed  ;  and,  in 
fect^  it  has  been  since  ascertained  that  it  required  the  utmost 
management^  persuasipn,  threats^  and  perseverance^  continued 
for  months  on  the  side  of  the  anxious  minister,  to  succeed  in 
rooting  out  the  old  prejudices  and  antipathy  early  engendered 
in  the  king's  breast.     Every  hour  increased  the  dangers  and 
trials  which  he  had  to  go  through;  O'Connell's  election  for 
Clare,  new  outrages    in   Ireland,  fresh  agitation  among  the 
English  Catholics,  which  extended  to  the  walls  of  parliament, 
all  called  for  some  instant  and  bold  measure  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  evil.     He  had  to  choose  one  out  of    four^  and 
almost  equal  dij£culties ;  he  might  throw  himself  for  support 
on  the  old  tory  system,  and  fight  it  out  to  the  death,  as  at 
Waterloo ;  he  might  grant  emancipation  with  a  free  and  liberal 
hand,  or  he  could  retire  from  power,  throw  the  responsibility 
of  acting  upon  the  whigs,  or  he  might  grant  some  modification 
of  the  whole  measure.     Concession  in  some  shape^   or  the 
sword,  seemed  the  sole  alternative,  but  to  reconquer  Ireland 
through  the  means  of  a  civil  war,  was  no  easy  or  desirable  task. 
England^  as  well  as  Ireland,  called  for  the  measure ;  the  Duke 
was  the  only  minister  capable  of  carrying  it  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  it  was  evident  no  other  could  succeed^  if  he  should 
give  it  up  in  despair. 

The  first  public  announcement  of  the  premier's  intentions  was 
conveyed  in  the  King's  speech,  delivered  by  commission  on  the 
6th  of  February,  1829 ;  and  in  it  was  also  mentioned  the  sup^ 
pression  of  the  Catholic  association^  as  an  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary  to  any  consideration  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  or  of  the  dis- 
abilities under  which  the  Catholics  laboured.  Here  was  a 
conditional  promise ;  the  advocates  of  exclusion  were  taken 
completely  by  surptiae,  the  high  church  ultra  party  of  the 
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tones  exdaimed  against  what  they  termed  the  most  perfidious 
and  treacherous  conduct  of  the  ministry.  They  were  particu- 
larly severe  upon  Mr.  Peel  and  Mr.  Goulbum,  whom  they 
loaded  with  ridicule  and  abuse,  insisting  that  it  was  an  example 
of  dereliction  of  principle  and  reckless  apostacy,  which  ought  not 
to  be  countenanced  in  any  moral  or  free  country.  But,  how- 
ever this  might  have  been  tolerated  from  men  whose  anti-catho- 
lic sentiments  had  been  so  repeatedly  placed  on  record,  and 
whose  extreme  opinions  rendered  them  suspicious,  and  liable 
to  change,  it  was  different  with  a  man  like  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, whose  frankness,  whose  uprightness,  and  integrity  of 
purpose  would  have  led  them  to  expect  better  things, — not  that 
he  would  thus  secretly  open  the  gates  of  innovation  with 
Itigotry,  superstition,  and  evils  yet  unknown  upon  the  pro- 
testant  church  and  the  constitution  of  his  country.  But  the 
premier  stood  firm  and  unmoved,  upon  the  high  ground  of 
public  duty ;  he  saw  the  coming  storm,  and  like  the  true  mari- 
ner he  took  in  canvass,  and  reefed  his  sails  to  bear  the  vessel 
intrusted  to  him  safe  and  whole  through  the  ^^  deep  and  peril- 
ous flood."  He  of  all  men  best  knew  what  war — and  that  worst 
of  wars  dire  civil  conflict— brought  in  its  train ;  and  brave  and 
daring  as  he  was,  he  started  back  with  horror  at  the  scenes 
which  rose  before  his  prescient  mind,  and  bowed  submissively 
to  the  will  of  Heaven  and  the  voice  of  the  united  people. 

Upon  the  10th  of  February  Mr.  Peel  introduced  a  bill  for 
augmenting  the  powers  of  government  to  suppress  the  associ- 
ation, which  passed  without  opposition ;  the  friends  of  emanci- 
pation voting  in  favour  even  of  its  most  obnoxious  provisions, 
which  they  knew  would  be  rendered  nugatory  by  the  voluntary 
dissolution  of  the  society.  On  the  5th  of  March,  by  a  call  of 
the  house,  Mr.  Peel  moved  that  it  should  go  into  committee 
respecting  tiie  laws  which  imposed  disabilities  on  the  Roman 
Catholics  ;  and  while  he  made  this  announcement  amidst  deaf- 
ening cheers  from  the  advocates  of  liberty  and  reform ;  for  he 
then  stood  before  them  no  longer  the  favourite  representative 
of  conservative  Oxford^  but  the  new  protean  champion  of  the 
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Catholic  claims.  ^'  He  rose/'  he  said^  ^'  as  one  of  the  King's 
ministers^  to  vindicate  the  advice  which  a  united  cabinet  had 
given  to  his  Majesty^  and  submit  measures  for  carrying  such 
recommendation  into  effect.  He  was  aware  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  subject  was  surrounded^  increased  as  they  were 
by  the  relation  in  which  he  himself  stood  to  the  question; 
but  having  come  to  the  sincere  conviction^  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  disputed  dsdms, 
would  be  accompanied  with  less  danger  than  any  other  course 
he  could  suggest^  he  was  prepared  to  act  on  that  conviction, 
tmdiaiiged  by  any  expression  of  contrary  sentiments,  however 
general  or  deep ;  unchanged  by  the  forfeiture  of  political  con- 
fidence, or  the  heavy  loss  of  private  friendship.  He  had  more 
than  once  intimated  his  desire  to  resign  office,  and  thus  remove 
one  obstacle  to  a  settlement  of  the  question ;  he  had  done  so 
on  the  present  occasion,  though  at  the  same  time  he  had  notified 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  seeing  how  the  current  of 
opinion  lay,  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  private  friendship,  and 
to  support  the  measure,  provided  it  were  undertaken  on  a  prin- 
ciple, from  which  no  danger  to  the  Protestant  establishment  need 
be  apprehended. '^  The  honourable  gentleman  then  went  into  an 
elaborate  argument  to  show  the  imperative  necessity  of  legis- 
lating upon  the  subject,  to  show  that  a  united  government  once 
constituted,  must  do  one  of  two  things ;  it  must  either  grant 
further  political  rights  to  the  Cathohcs  or  recal  those  which 
they  already  possessed,  which  would  be  impossible ;  or  at  least 
would  be  infinitely  more  mischievous  than  to  grant  them  more; 
and  therefore,  no  course  remained  to  be  adopted,  except  that  of 
concession* 

The  chief  argument  urged  in  reply  to  Mr.  Peel  was,  that 
the  grant  of  equal  privileges  to  the  Cathohcs  would  be  a  fetal 
blow  to  the  protestant  establishment.  With  regard  to  the  di- 
vided state  of  the  cabinet,  it  was  asked,  why  did  not  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel,  instead  of  changing  their  own 
line  of  policy,  rather  attempt  to  bring  over  their  colleagues  to 
their   views;    eqpedaUy  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
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confessed  that  he  still  thought  there  was  danger  in  granting 
catholic  emancipation. 

In  the  upper  house  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  reply  to  the 
first  attacks  made  upon  him,  with  regard  to  having  kept  the 
intended  proceedings  secret,  and  attempted  first  to  delay  and 
then  to  precipitate  the  measure,  studiously  reserving  himself 
to  carry  it  by  a  coup  de  maiuy — a  disingenuous  act,  unworthy  of 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired,  and  the  distinguished  station 
he  occupied  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  the  premier  spoke  9A 
follows : 

'^  My  noble  relative  complains  loudly  that  I  have  been  guilty 
of  concealment;  I  beg  my  noble  relation's  pardon,  I  have  con- 
cealed nothing.     I  have  repeatedly  declared  my  earnest  wish 
to  see  the  Roman  Catholic  question  settied.    I  believe  nothing 
could  ever  have  been  more  distinct  and  explicit,  than  my  ex- 
pression of  that  wish,  and  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
person  entertaining  it  should  avail  himself  of  the  first  oppor« 
tunity  of  proposing   the  adoption  of  that,  which,   over  and 
over  again,  he  declared  himself  anxiously  to  wish  ?    On  this 
particular  question  I  had  long  ago  made  up  my  mind  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  house  to  take  a  particular  course.     It  may  be 
thought  peculiar  as  a  matter  of  taste,  but,  for  many  years  I 
have  acted  upon  the  determination  never  to  vote  for  the  affirm-* 
ative  of  this  question,  until  the  government,  acting  as  a  go- 
vernment should  propose  it  to  tiie  legislature.    My  noble  rela- 
tive knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  ever  since  the  year  1810, 
the  several  successive  governments  of  this  country  have  been 
formed  upon  a  principle  which  prevented  their  ever  proposing 
as  a  government,  the  adoption  of  any  measure  of  relief  in  re- 
gard to  the  CathoUcs.    In  order  to  the  formation  of  a  cabinet 
acting  as  a  government  that  could  propose  this  measure,  it  was, 
in  the  first  place,  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  that  indivi* 
dual,  the  most  interested  by  his  station,  his  duty  and  the  most 
sacred  of  all  obligations,  than    any  other  individual   in  the 
empire.     It  was  necessary  I  say  that  I  should  obtain  the 
consent  of  that  individual  before  the  members  of  the  govern* 
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ment  could  consider  the  question  as  a  government  one.  Nov, 
under  such  circumstances  as  these,  would  it  have  been  proper 
in  me  to  have  breathed  a  syllable  upon  the  subject,  until  I  had 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  illustrious  personage  to  whom  I 
have  alluded  ?  I  call  upon  my  noble  relative  to  answer  tliis 
question  if  he  can,  in  the  negative.  I  beg  of  my  noble  rdft* 
tive  to  ask  himself  this  question,  whether  I  was  wrong  in 
having  kept  secret  my  views,  since  the  month  of  July  or 
August,  not  talking  to  any  man  upon  the  subject,  until  I  had 
the  consent  of  that  exalted  personage,  to  form  a  government 
upon  the  principle  of  taking  the  question  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded  into  consideration.  My  noble  relative  ought  to  place 
himself  in  my  situation— he  ought  to  see  what  was  expected  of 
me,  and  then,  instead  of  blaming  me  for  acting  as  I  have  done, 
he  would  see  that,  if  I  had  acted  otherwise,  I  should  have 
been  highly  blameable.'* — Catholic  Claims^  Feb.  10,  1829. 

Upon  another  occasion  when  accused  by  some  noble  lords  of 
having  shown  a  want  of  due  attention  and  respect  for  that 
House,  and  conducted  himself  in  his  high  official  dignity  some- 
what too  much  in  the  poco  curante  mood :  in  short,  intimating 
that  the  premier  had  made  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  Trea- 
sury, a  seat  upon  which  to  repose,  he  repelled  these  reflections 
with  considerable  warmth  :  ^^  He  could  assure  the  noble  lord, 
that  if  he  had  been  inclined  to  rest  on  a  bed  of  roses,  he  should 
not  have  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  office  which  he  now 
filled.  If  he  had  sought  for  a  bed  of  roses  he  should  not 
have  embarked  in  the  discussion  of  a  question  which  was 
calculated  to  divide  him  in  opinion  from  the  noble  lord,  and 
from  others  who  took  the  same  view  of  the  question  as  that 
noble  lord.^' — Catholic  Claims^  March  IS,  1829. 

The  important  day  at  length  arrived  when  Mr.  Peel,  attended 
by  an  immense  throng  of  members,  presented  the  CathoUc  Relief 
Bill  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  read  for  the 
first  time  the  same  evening  without  opposition.  The  utmost  ex- 
citement prevailed,  and  a  number  of  the  high  tories  and  of  the 
spiritual  lords  were  in  anxious  expectation  that  some  event  woiild 
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intervene  to  arrest  so  fetal  a  blow  at  the  influence-^attd  even 
the  ultimate  existence  of  the  protestant  church.  What  was  their 
astonishment  when  they  beheld  a  large  majority  of  the  peers 
veering  round  to  the  support  of  the  ministry  without  attempting 
even  to  justify  their  sudden  change  of  opinions — as  if  some 
new  light  had  at  that  moment  broken  on  their  minds  ?  Was  it 
that  they  conceived  that  the  time  was  come  when  the  Catholics 
could  no  longer  be  resisted,  or  that  the  treasury  bench  had 
attractions  for  them,  under  the  government  of  the  great  Wel- 
lington, which  it  had  never  before  possessed  ?  On  the  2d  of 
April  the  second  reading  was  moved  by  the  premier  himself,  in 
a  speech  distinguished  throughout  for  its  terse  and  nervous  elo- 
quence, the  clearness  of  its  arguments,  and  the  irresistible  power 
and  pathos  of  the  reasons — for  the  energetic  support  which  he 
had  brought  to  a  measure,  of  which  the  imperious  necessity  ad- 
mitted no  longer  of  delay.  *'  I  consider  the  part  which  I  have 
taken  upon  this  subject  as  the  performance  of  a  public  duty 
absolutely  incumbent  upon  me,  and  I  will  say  that  no  private 
regard,  no  respect  for  the  opinion  of  any  noble  lord,  could 
induce  me  to  depart  from  the  course  which  I  have  considered 
it  my  duty  to  adopt — I  must  likewise  say  this,  that  comparing 
my  own  opinions  with  those  of  others,  upon  this  subject,  I  have, 
during  the  period  I  have  been  in  office,  had  opportunities  of 
forming  a  judgment  upon  this  subject  which  others  have  not 
possessed ;  and  they  will  admit,  that  I  should  not  have  given 
the  opinion  I  have  given,  if  I  was  not  intimately  and  firmly 
persuaded  that  that  opinion  was  a  just  one.'' — Catholic  Relief 
Bill,  April  2,  IS29. 

He  next  alluded,  in  a  strain  of  solemn  and  deep  pathos,  to 
his  feelings  upon  the  prospect  of  a  civil  war : — "  I  am  one  of 
those  who  have  probably  passed  a  longer  period  of  my  life 
engaged  in  war  than  most  men,  and  principally  I  may  say  in 
civil  war;  and  I  must  say  this, — that  if  I  could  avoid,  by  any 
sacrifice  whatever,  even  one  month  of  civil  war  in  the  country 
to  which  I  am  attached,  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  in  order  to  do 
it.    I  say  that  there  is  nothing  which  destroys  property  and 
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fBo^pentf,  and  demoralises  character,  to  the  degree  that  drfl 
var  does  ;  by  it  the  hand  of  man  is  raised  against  his  iieffi;h- 
bour^  against  his  brother,  and  against  his  father ;  the  serrant 
betrays  his  master,  and  the  whole  scene  ends  in  confusion  and 
devastation/' — Ibid, 

.  And  in  the  following  passage  he  reflects  on  the  folly  and 
widcedness  of  arming  men  against  their  own  comitry : — ^  If 
civil  war  is  so  bad  when  it  is  occasioned  by  a  resistance  to  the 
gotemment —  if  it  is  so  bad  in  the  case  I  have  stated,  and  so 
much  to  be  avoided,  how  much  more  is  it  to  be  avoided  when  we 
hai^e  to  arm  the  people,  in  order  that  we  may  conquer  one  part 
of  tihem  by  exciting  the  other  part  against  them  ?'' — Ibid* 

At  the  same  time,  while  doing  ample  justice  to  the  Catholics, 
the  Duke  was  not  umindful  of  the  attachment  and  reverence 
due  to  the  character  of  our  own  church : — ^^  That  part  of  the 
Ohnrch  of  England  which  exists  in  Ireland  is  in  a  very  pecu* 
har  situation ;  it  is  the  church  of  the  minority  of  the  people — 
at  the  same  time  I  believe  that  a  more  exemplary,  a  more 
pious  and  a  more  learned  body  of  men  than  the  members  of 
that  church  do  not  exist.    The  clergy  of  that  church  certainly 
enjoy  and  deserve  the  affections  of  those  whom  they  were 
sent  to  instruct,  to  the  same  degree  as   their  brethren  in 
England  enjoy  the  affections  of  the  people  of  this  coimtry  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  would,  if  necessary,  shed  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  and  dis* 
cipline  of  their  church.     But  violence,  I  apprehend,  is  likely 
to  aflect  the  interests  of  that  church,  and  I  would  put  it  to 
the  house,  whether  that  church  can  be  better  protected  from 
violence  by  a  government  united  in  itself,  united  with  parliar 
ment,  and  united  in  sentiment  with  the  great  body  of  the  people; 
or  by  a    government   disunited  in  opinion,  disimited  from 
parliament,  and  by  the  two  houses  of  parliament  disunited/' — 

I4nd. 

.  So  animated  were  the  debates,  that  they  were  continued  by 

adjournment  through  four  successive  nights.  The  spiritual 
lord^  most  distinguished  by  their  opposition,  were  the  Arch- 
bishops of  York  and  Armagh,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Salis- 
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bary  and  Dnrham ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  moved  an 
amendment  that  the  bill  should  be  read  that  day  six 
months,  dreading,  he  observed,  the  designs  of  the  papists 
more  than  the  consequences  which  might  result  firom  a  refusal 
of  their  claims.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst^  though 
known  for  his  violent  efforts  to  resist  every  concession  only  a 
few  months  ]>efore,  now  made  a  powerful  and  most  eloquent 
appeal  in  fevour  of  emancipation,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
having,  it  was  generally  believed,  made  this  a  condition  of  his 
retaining  the  great  seal,  doubtless  a  mistaken  impression^  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  both  justified  and  accounted  for  the 
most  sudden  conversions  at  such  a  moment.  It  may  be  said,  in 
the  words  of  the  great  statesman  who  carried  through  themeasurcj 
that  as  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  a  sense  of  fear  and  a  dis» 
position  to  look  for  safety  where  it  could  be  found— a  certain 
feeling  of  terror  at  the  dreadful  scene  before  and  around  them 
were  excusable,  and  ought  not  to  be  visited  with  that  degree 
of  censure  which  might  have  applied  to  any  other  battle.  So 
he  wisely  argued  in  yielding  to  the  CathoHc  claims,  mean 
motives  and  feelings  were  not  to  be  severely  scrutinized  as 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  where  judgment^  deliberation^ 
and  freedom  of  action  may  be  allowed  their  full  sway. 

It  was  this  just  and  politic  fear  of  plunging  the  country 
into  dissension  and  anarchy,  which  produced  the  same  change 
of  opinion  in  the  mind  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea.  He  who 
had  been  recalled  from  his  government  of  Ireland  when  already 
holding  out  hopes  of  emancipation  which  might  never  be 
realized,  now  gave  his  warm  support  to  the  ministry — above 
all  personal  considerations — and  although  he  had  formerly  been 
opposed  to  concession  of  any  kind.  Taking  the  question 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  '^  Every  man,''  he  said,  '^acquainted 
with  the  state  of  Ireland  would  agree  with  him,  that  in  a  time 
of  profound  peace^  under  the  exclusive  laws,  25,000  men  were 
but  a  scanty  garrison  for  that  country ;  but  in  the  event  of 
war,  or  even  the  rumour  of  war,  that  would  be  an  improvident 
government  which  did  not  immediately  add  to  it  a  force  of 
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15,000  men :  40,000  indeed  would  scarcely  be  sufficient  under 
such  circumstances.  It  could  not  be  questioned  that  both 
France  and  America  wished  to  do  us  injury,  and  in  case  of 
collision  with  either  of  those  powers,  the  first  object  of  both 
would  be  to  place  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  discontented  Irish: 
he  argued  on  the  supposition  that  the  ezdusive  laws  were  in 
existence ;  for  if  not,  those  arms  would  not  be  receiyed — ^would 
be  turned  against  the  donors.  Suppose,  however,  that  we 
were  actually  at  war,  having  the  European  powers  combined 
against  us; — a  contingency  by  no  means  unlikely:  it  wooid 
then  be  madness  in  any  administration,  not  to  throw,  at  least, 
70,000  men  into  Ireland :  but  let  this  bill  pass ;  and  then^  if 
war  should  be  declared,  we  should  be  able  within  six  weeks  to 
raise,  in  that  country,  50,000  able-bodied  and  willing-hearted 
men,  who  would  find  their  way  to  any  quarter  of  the  globe 
whither  we  would  choose  to  direct  them/' 

It  was  during  one  of  the  most  keen  and  bitter  discussions  to 
which  this  all-absorbing  question  gave  rise — ^like  a  firebnnd 
thrown  into  the  midst  of  combustibles  of  every  kind,  that  a  nobk 
lord  contrasting  the  great  Captain's  splendid  services  with  vb&t 
he  was  pleased  to  consider  his  present  less  useful,  and  repatable 
mode  of  proceeding  in  compromising  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  that  the  premier  replied  in  a  strain  of  dignified  and 
elevated  sentiment: — ^''The  noble  earl  on  the  cross  bench  has 
adverted  particularly  to  me,  and  has  mentioned  in  terms  of 
civility  the  services  which  he  says  I  have  rendered  to  the 
country,  but  I  must  tell  the  noble  earl,  that  be  those  services 
what  they  may,  I  rendered  them  through  good  repute  and 
through  bad  repute,  and  that  I  was  never  prevented  from  ren- 
dering them  by  any  cry  which  was  excited  against  me  at  the 
moment." — Catholic  Relief  Billy  April  A^  1829. 

And  when  attacked  upon  the  ground  of  having  voted  so 
frequently  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  and  by  his 
influence  having  led  so  many  noble  lords  to  pursue  the  same 
course  of  policy,  this  great  man,  instead  of  explaining  away  or 
smoothing  over  the  difficulty  by  specious  casuistry,  frankly 
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admitted  the  charge  to  its  full  extent : — '^  My  lords,  I  admit 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  as  well  as  myseU,  did  on  former 
occasions  vote  against  a  measure  of  a  similar  description  with 
this ;  and,  my  lords,  I  must  say,  that  my  colleagues  and  myself 
felt,  when  we  adopted  this  measure,  that  we  should  be  sacri* 
ficing  ourselves  and  our  popularity  to  that  which  we  felt  to  be 
our  duty  to  our  sovereign  and  our  country.  We  knew  very 
well  that  if  we  had  chosen  to  put  ourselves  at  the  head  of  the 
protestant  cry  of  ^No  popery,'  we  should  be  much  more 
popular  even  than  those  who  have  excited  against  us  that  very 
cry.  But  we  felt  that  in  so  doing  we  should  have  left  on  the 
interests  of  the  country  a  burden  which  must  end  in  bearing 
them  down,  and,  further,  that  we  should  have  deserved  the 
hate  and  execration  of  our  countrymen.^' — Ibid, 

When  the  opposition  appeared  at  length  to  have  exhausted 
the  whole  artillery  of  their  invective,  their  religious  fears  and 
their  high  conservative  pride  and  determination  to  listen 
neither  to  reason,  to  justice,  nor  even  to  necessity,  had  it  been 
in  their  power  longer  to  have  protracted  the  battle,  the  noble 
Duke  rose  for  the  last  time  to  reply  in  a  speech  which  for 
closeness  of  argument,  grand  views  of  policy,  and  irresistible 
strength  of  logic,  surpassed  any  which  had  yet  been  uttered 
even  by  himself.  His  address  embraced  all  the  principal  ob- 
jections made  against  the  measure,  the  ungrounded  fears  re- 
specting danger  to  the  protestant  church,  from  admitting  a  few 
catholics  into  parhament,  an  idea  which  he  treated  as  wholly 
absurd.  He  relied  upon  the  principle  that  the  throne  would 
be  filled  with  a  protestant;  besides  a  fundamental  article  of 
the  union  between  the  two  countries,  was  the  union  of  the  two 
churches,  and  it  was  impossible  that  any  mischief  could  arise 
to  the  Irish  branch  of  this  united  church,  without  destroying 
the  union  of  the  kingdoms ;  he  next  adverted  to  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  brought  against  himself  and  his  colleagues  ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  secrecy  with  which  he  had  been  so  often 
accused,  he  bq;ged  leave  to  say  that  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  had  done  that  to  him,  which  he  complained  oi  others 
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having  done  to  himself;  or  to  use  the  words  of  a  right  honour- 
able and  mutual  friend,  ^  he  had  throvm  at  him  a  large  paving- 
stone^  instead  of  a  small  pebble/     In  this  he  had  not  acted 
fairly,  since  he  knew  how  the  cabinet  was  constructed  with 
regard  to  this  question ;  and  could  he  declare  that  the  prime 
minister  had  a  right  to  say  a  single  word  to  any  person  what- 
ever on  the  measure^  until  the  person  most  interested  of  all  in 
the  kingdom,  had   consented  to  his    speaking  out?     Before 
their  lordships  accused  him  of  improper  secrecy,  he  ought  to 
have  known  the  precise  day  on  which  he  was  permitted  to  open 
his  mouth.   With  regard  to  what  had  been  observed  respecting 
a  dissolution    of   parliament,  he    declared   his    opinion,  that 
noble  lords  were  mistaken  in  their  notion  of  the  advantages 
which  they  anticipated  from  such  a  measure ;  and  were  not 
aware  of  the  consequences  and  inconveniences  of  a  dissolution 
at  that  particular  time.    ^^  But,"  continued  his  grace, "  when  I 
knew  the  state  of  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland  ;  when  I  re- 
collected the  number  of  men  it  took  to  watch  one  election  that 
took  place  there  last  summer — when  I  foresaw  the  consequences 
which  a  dissolution  would  produce  on  the  returns  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  say  nothing  of  the  risks  at  each  election,  and 
the  collisions  that  might  have  led  to  something  like  a  civil  war; 
knowing,  I  say,  all  these  things,  I  should  have  been  wanting  in 
duty  to  my  sovereign  and  to  my  country,  if  I  had  advised  his 
Majesty  to  dissolve  his  parliament/'     It  is  not  surprising  that 
efforts  such  as  those  made  by  the  premier,  such  as  no  other  in 
the  same  position  could  have  made  with  like  success,  efforts  of 
so  great  and  even  distressing  a  character,  to  overcome  at  once 
the  conscientious  scruples  of  the  King,  to  secede  with  the  least 
umbrage  from  his  former  friends  and  connexions,  to  conciliate 
new  and  retain  old  supporters  in  his  interest,  should  at  last 
have  been  crowned  with  the  well-merited  palm  of  victory ;  a 
victory  over  himself  and  his  party,  more  difficult  to  achieve 
and  more  honourable  than  any  which  the  hero  of  an  hundred 
fights  had  yet  won.      Upon  the  second  reading  a  majority  for 
ministers  was  obtained  by  the  votes  of  217  peers,  against  112 ; 
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on  the  7th  and  8th  of  Aprils  the  bill  passed  through  a  com- 
mittee in  which  many  amendments  were  moved  but  none  car- 
ried ;  on  the  10th  it  was  read  a  third  time^  not  without  fresh 
and  sharp  discussion  on  the  part  of  its  determined  and  most 
unflinching  opponents^  especially  the  venerable  Earl  of  Eldon^ 
who  beheld  this  opening  of  the  flood-gates  of  innovation^  and 
the  restoration  of  papacy,  as  he  considered  it,  as  portending 
the  downfal  of  the  British  constitution.     "  It  is  my  firm  belief/' 
he  observed  in  evident  emotion,  "  that  the  ministers  who  in- 
troduced this  bill  are  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  their 
country,  yet  who  but  must  lament  their  conduct  ?     Who  but 
must  condemn  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel  of  wilfully 
deceiving  the  people,  and  bringing  them  into  a  state  of  apathy, 
by  leading  them  into  a  persuasion  that  no  measure  of  the  kind 
would  be  brought  forward  at  least  this  session.*'     Speaking  of 
Mr.  Peel,  his  lordship  was  observed  to  shed  tears  as  he  con- 
tinued.— "  I  mention  him  without  the  slightest  feeling  of  irri- 
tation, and  if  there  be  any  unfavourable  impression  on  his  mind 
towards  me,  from  thinking  that  the  old  maxim  idem  velle  atqiie 
idem  nolle  is   the  foundation  of  all  true  friendship   both  in 
public  and  private  life,  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  suffered  the 
most  excruciating  pang  I  ever  endured,  when  I  found  that  I 
differed  on  this  question  from  one,  in  whose  concurrence  in  my 
opinions  for  the  last  fifteen  years  I  found  the  most  affectionate 
support." 

So  marked  and  decided  was  the  progress  of  this  important 
bill,  that  in  three  days  after  the  third  reading  it  received  its  final 
confirmation  and  became  law.  Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington amidst  the  cold  and  averted  looks  of  his  former  par- 
tisans, the  sneers  and  affected  congratulations  of  the  whigs,  and 
the  ill-concealed  triumph  and  ungrateful  attacks  of  the  Jesuitical 
agitator  and  his  deluded  countrymen,  out  of  whose  hard-earned 
pence,  scarcely  sufficient  to  support  nature,  he  was  fast  realizing 
a  princely  fortune ;  and  to  whom  therefore  to  cease  to  agitate 
would  have  been  to  cease  to  swell  his  gains,  and  extend  his 
good  broad  lands;   held  on  his  way  through  good  and  evil 
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report  undaunted^  lui  little  moTed  by  &e  ungracioiis  retan 
made  by  this  vain  and  bigoted  champion  of  Catholicism  witih 
all  its  degradations  and  superstitions^  as  by  the  4?«^him"i« 
industriously  propagated  by  his  enemies^  or  the  cheers  of  a 
fickle  multitude.    He  had  that  best  applause^  the  approbation 
of  his  own  hearty  the  rare  witness  of  a  dear  conscience,  of  a 
judgment  which  pointing  to  the  discharge  of  a  series  of  painful 
duties^  acquitted  him  from  the  charges  brought  against  him 
before  the  bar  of  his  country.    For,  as  this  enlightened  states- 
man had  foreseen,  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  so  far  from  prodaang 
the  evils  thus  confidently  predicted,  failed  to  shake  the  pro- 
testant  power  and  ascendancy  even  in  Ireland.    This  was  what 
the  Roman  CathoUcs  aimed  at,  and  they  were  consequendyas 
little  satisfied  as  before,  and  determined  to  agitate  the  many  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few,  they  idly  vaimted  they  had  gained  one 
instalment  of   the  debt  by  dint  of  terror,   that  it  had  not 
been  justly  ceded  to  them  as  a  right,  or  generously  as  a  boon. 
Indeed  it  soon  appeared,  from  the  renewal  of  combinations  and 
societies,   at  the  instigation  of  the  designing  and  interested 
agitator  at  the  head  of  the  priests,  that  no  method  of  granting 
their  claims  could  have  satisfied  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics; 
the  good  effects  of  the  bill  were  merely  temporary-*-the  causes 
of  the  people's  sufferings  lay  much  deeper,  and  the  agitaton 
were  desirous  of  removing  them  only  to  a  certain  extent,  so  as 
to  keep  down  insurrection  and  rebellion,  and  ride  safely  upon 
the  waves  of  popular  trouble  and  excitement  into  the  desired 
haven  of  wealth,  and  place,  and  power.     Hiey  could  then 
pursue  their  ulterior  projects  under  the  direction  of  the  spiritoal 
council  of  their  priests,  for  political  freedom  is  wholly  incompa- 
tible with  the  mental  despotism  of  papacy;  they  could  then 
carry  on  the  grand  work  of  conversion  in  every  land^  from  the 
superior  expansive  power  of  superstition  over  every  other  doc- 
trine, and  by  means  of  this  Jesuitical  balance  of  power^  though 
powerless  in  themselves,  decide  the  destinies  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  manner  in  which  protestant  England  should  be  go* 
vemed,  and  witii  the  tyranny  employed  against  themselyes, 
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restore  us  also  our  ancient  superstition.  Doubtless  these 
were  results  which  the  prime  minister  at  that  time  could  not  have 
contemplated  that  any  future  government  would  lend  itself  to 
promote^  instead  of  adopting  measures  calculated  to  ensure  real 
tranquillity,  national  prosperity,  and  equality  of  civil  rights. 

It  next  became  the  premier's  object  to  raise  some  effective 
bulwark  to  resist  the  tide  of  catholic  influence  and  priestly 
power,  which  notwithstanding  the  concessions  already  made, 
it  was  evident  would  employ  every  engine  to  work  the  wedge 
which  they  supposed  they  had  fixed  to  rase  the  fabric  of  pro- 
testant  power  from  its  foundation.  Hence  the  bill  which  he 
commissioned  Mr.  Peel  to  bring  into  the  lower  house,  to 
disfranchise  the  Irish  forty-shilling  freeholders,  and  raise  the 
qualification  to  ten  pounds.  It  was  passed  without  difficulty ; 
for  the  old  association  was  extinct,  the  starving  peasantry  were 
disgusted  with  the  privilege,  and  the  landlords  had  no  desire 
to  retain  instruments  of  bribery  and  corruption  which  had  re- 
coiled upon  their  own  pockets.  This  formed  the  only  coun- 
terpoise against  the  constituency  of  Ireland  falling  wholly  into 
the  power  of  the  catholic  priesthood. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 


(1829  to  1831.) 


Projectf  of  Mr.  (VConDell— Jealousy  of  the  whigs— Secession  of  the  ultra- 
tones— Conduct  and  policy  of  the  premier— A  political  duel— Alteratioos 
in  the  cabinet — Foreign  relations — Home  policy — New  Police  Bill— Law 
reforms— Difficulties  of  the  Wellington  administration — Desertion  of  its 
whig  supporters— Catholic  Relief  Bill— Speeches  of  the  premiei^Reply  to 
Lord  Grey— Popular  commotions— Agitation  of  the  whiga — Effects  of  the 
French  revolutionof  July— Question  of  parliamentary  reform— Opposition 
and  declaration  of  the  Duke— Renewed  disturbances  throughout  the  coun- 
try—the  King's  visit  to  the  city  -Abandoned— Motives  of  the  premier- 
Coalition  of  whigB  and  tories— Defeat  of  ministers  in  the  Commons. 

The  same  year  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  assumed  the 
ancient  and  honourable  office  of  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  (in  1 829)  was  presented  the  singular  and  edifying  spec- 
tacle of  Mr.  O'Connell  exhibiting  himself  at  the  House  of 
Commons  to  redeem  his  pledge  of  taking  his  seat  for  Clare. 
He  had  staked  his  professional  reputation  on  the  success  of  this 
attempt ;  he  had  two  pleas  to  advance,  the  first  founded  on  the 
legal  quibble,  that  although  the  act  of  union  forbade  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  sit  in  parliament,  it  imposed  no  penalties  in  case  of 
taking  his  seat;  the  other  was  founded  on  the  enactment  of  the 
new  statute ;  but  however  plausible  the  great  agitator's  applica- 
tion of  it,  it  was  expressly  limited  to  such  persons  professing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  should  after  its  commencement 
be  returned  as  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.     He  was 

heard  at  the  bar ;  and  after  an  elaborate  speech which  was  all 

perhaps  at  which  he  aimed — both  his  pleas  were  overruled ;  but 
if,  as  he  contended,  the  provision  which  prevented  him  taking  his 
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seat  was  enforced  from  feelings  of  personal  animosity,  fostered 
by  the  noble  Duke  and  his  friends  at  the  head  of  the  ministry, 
and  not  from  a  due  compliance  with  the  existing  law,  how  are  we 
to  reconcile  such  a  step  to  the  sound  judgment  and  discretion 
of  a  minister  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ?  The  true  solution 
of  this  absurd  question  will  be  found  in  the  paltry  pique  and  dis- 
appointed vanity  of  one,  surfeited  with  popular  applause  and 
plunder,  and  who,  elated  with  fancied  victor}^,  was  eager  to  dic- 
tate in  a  place  where  he  was  taught  to  obey.  Thus  because  an 
existing  statute  had  been  impartially  applied,  the  unsuccessful 
redeemer  of  his  pledge  chose  to  consider  himself  persecuted, 
and  hastened  back  inflamed  with  anger  to  his  constituents,  who 
listened  with  delight  to  the  vile  and  revolting  epithets  which  he 
heaped  upon  the  men,  who  had  just  been  instrumental  in  con* 
ferring  a  mighty  benefit  upon  his  country — one  which  neither 
he  nor  his  predecessors  "  with  all  means  and  appliances  to  boot** 
had  been  able  to  obtain  by  their  combined  efforts  during  a 
century  and  a  half.  In  a  similar  vindictive  spirit  he  announced 
his  long-vaunted  project,  which  he  has  always  reserved  for 
trying  times  as  a  special  tub  to  the  whale — of  repealing  the 
union  by  a  fresh  system  of  agitation,  though  he  must  have  been 
perfectly  aware  of  the  extent  of  Irish  fanaticism  and  gullibility 
at  the  moment  he  was  speaking.  His  deluded  followers  have 
been  listening  to  the  same  word,  which  faithfully  reported  into 
English,  means  ^^rent**  from  that  very  hour  to  the  present. 
But  all  the  inflammatory  harangues,  and  various  threatening 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  priests  and  agitators,  failed 
to  shake  the  premier's  resolves  with  regard  to  measures  which 
he  conceived  to  be  just  and  necessary,  and  he  persevered  in 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty-shilling  freeholders. 

The  public  attention  was  soon  afterwards  absorbed  by  an  event 
of  a  painful  nature,  and  which  might  have  involved  the  most 
serious  consequences.  During  the  discussion  of  the  famous 
repeal  cry,  some  words  which  appear  to  have  been  imperfeody 
understood  passed  between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
Earl  of  Winchelsea.    A  duel  was  the  consequence^  wfakh  how* 
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ever  produ6ed  no  unhappy  result — ^more  disastrous^  at  least,  than 
impelling  a  large  body  of  the  high  tories^  from  resentment  of  the 
Duke's  liberal  policy^  to  fly  with  strange  consistency  into  the  op- 
posite ranks  of  the  reformers.  The  whigs,  viewing  with  mbgled 
jealousy  and  rage  the  liberal  acts  of  the  premier  which  actually 
took^  as  it  were^  the  ground  from  under  them^  reducing  them  to 
a  lower  position,  from  which^  never  having  been  remarkable  for 
their  elevation  either  of  head  or  heart,  they  could  no  longer 
catch  the  agreeable  prospect  of  the  treasury  bench,  hastily 
concocted  a  formidable  conspiracy  with  the   extreme  parties 
-^whether  ultra-tories,  radicals,  or  saints,  and  left  no  arts  untried 
in  the  power  of  men  panting  for  office,  to  entrap  the  politi- 
cal character  and  ruin  the  political  reputation  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  in  the  eyes  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of 
the  country.    In  these  circumstances,  had  he   consented  to 
take  a  leaf  out  of  his  opponent's  book  of  intrigue,  he  woiild 
at  once  have  dissolved  parliament  and  appealed  to  the  good 
sense,    the  honesty,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  i)eople;  hut 
the  confederacy  had  shot  its  roots  deeply,  it  was  spreading 
on  all  sides,  and   so  far  had  insinuation  and  calumny  done 
their  work,  in  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  people^  and  blind- 
ing their  eyes  with  the  old  cry  like  that  of  Mr.  Brougham,  at- 
tributing the  most  infamous  and  arbitary  designs  to  the  noble 
premier,  at  the  very  moment  when  his  former  friends  were 
filling  from  him  on  the  ground  of  his  too  great  liberality ;  that 
the  Duke  saw  it  would  be  impossible  to  dissolve  parliament 
without  the  hazard  of  a  collision,  both  in  Ireland  and  England^ 
scarcely  less  serious  than  a  civil  war,  without  carrying  the  de- 
sired object.    He  nobly  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  no  such 
extreme  measure.    Parliament  was  soon  prorogued,  and  it  was 
a  singular  omen  of  the  approaching  changes— of  the  eztraor- 
dinary  position  of  parties,  and  of  the  successful  intrigues  of  the 
whigs,  that  the  Marquis  of  Blandford  one  of  the  ultra-tory 
section  should  have  been  the  person  to  make  a  motion  for 
Parliamentary  Reform  at  the  very  close  of  the  session.    The 
tory  reformers  complained  with  an  ill  grace  of  the  apostacy  of 
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men  like  Wellington  and  Peel,  while  pla3ring  the  game  of  the 
whigs,  and  raising  the*  standard  of  radical  revolt — not  soon  des- 
tined to  be  furled,  in  the  walls  of  that  House ;  and  to  drive  from 
the  head  of  the  people  the  only  statesman  capable  of  directing 
or  restraining  the  movement,  to  wield  the  thunder,  or  allay  the 
storm.  Such  and  so  unworthy  was  the  consummation  of  high 
tory  folly  combined  with  whig  cunning  and  radical  subserviency, 
while  the  deceived  and  abused  people  were  taught  to  look  upon 
the  hero  of  Waterloo,  the  emancipator  of  milUons,  and  the  only 
statesman  who  knew  how  to  act  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  times,  as  the  worst  enemy  they  had.  "After  what  has  hap- 
pened,^^  said  Lord  Blandford,  '^  the  country  demands  some  statu- 
tory provision  to  secure  its  agriculture,  its  manufactures,  audits 
trade;  but  more  especially  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  protes- 
tant  community  against  the  influx  and  increase  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party ;  one  mode  of  securing  this,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  purifying  the  representation,  would  be  to  abolish  the  borough- 
market,  which  had  now  been  thrown  open  to  catholics  as  well 
as  to  protestants.'^ 

The  ultra-tory  mover  of  this  disastrous  question  has  been 
humourously  compared  to  the  lamb  in  the  fable,  who  in  the 
idea  that  the  wolf  was  far  away  repeatedly  called  upon  him^ 
little  supposing  that  he  was  all  the  time  so  close  to  the  fold ; 
no  discussion  between  the  two  was  intended ;  but  his  lordship 
was  eagerly  responded  to  by  the  old  reformers,  although  their 
love  of  reform  arose  from  other  motives  than  pique,  enmity  to 
free  trade,  or  apprehension  of  the  arrival  of  the  Pope  upon  the 
broomstick  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  with  a  whole  host  of  little  sorce- 
ries at  his  taiL  One  of  the  reform  members,  indeed,  rose  to 
thank  the  noble  lord,  and  in  voting  for  the  resolutions  expressed 
the  satisfaction  he  felt  in  the  progress  of  the  Relief  Bill,  which 
was  producing  an  effect  such  as  its  best  friends  could  not  have 
promised ;  the  transformation  of  numbers  of  the  highest  tories 
into  something  very  like  radical  reformers  themselves. 

Upon  Parliament  being  prorogued  by  commission  on  the 
24th  of  June  (1829),  the  Duke  of  Wellington  proceeded  to  make 
those  alterations  in  the  construction  of  the  cabinet^  which  he 
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had  some  time  contemplated.  New  legal  arrangements  were 
rendered  necessary  by  the  dismissal  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell; 
and  Sir  James  Scarlett,  who  had  already  filled  the  situation  of 
Attorney-general  under  Mr.  Canning,  now  resumed  the  same 
office  under  the  present  premier ;  and  to  avoid  the  irregularity 
of  being  placed  over  the  head  of  the  Solicitor-general,  Sir  N. 
Tindal,  the  latter  was  promoted  to  the  Chief-justiceship  of  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas,  while  Justice  Best  received  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Wynford,  and  Mr.  Sugden 
the  Chancery  barrister,  took  the  place  of  Solicitor-general,  and 
Lord  Melville  was  reinstated  as  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

The  premier's  attention  was  next  directed  towards  our  for- 
eign relations,  which  had  assumed  a  dark  and  threatening  as- 
pect, more  particularly  in  the  East,  where  the  Ottoman  power 
lay  prostrate  before  the  armies  of  the  Russian  autocrat,  and  was 
reduced,  with  an  enemy  near  the  gates  of  its  once  proud  Stam- 
bou],  to  seek  for  existence  as  well  as  peace.*  This  was  only  the 
natural  result  of  the  battle  of  Navarino,  and  the  mistaken  policy 
pursued  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Czar,  previous  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  accession  to  power. 
The  very  admission  of  Russia  to  a  treaty  for  the  liberation  of 
Greece,  opposed  to  the  interests  of  Turkey,  was  a  political 
blunder  necessarily  productive  of  unfortunate  consequences; 
it  gave  her  an  almost  overwhelming  preponderance  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Etiropean  sovereigns,  and  in  the  future  settlement  of 
their  affeiirs.    To  mitigate  the  evil,  as  far  practicable,  was  all  the 
most  enlightened  statesman  could  now  do,  but  no  effort  could 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  treaty  which  gave  the  Czar  a  firm 
hold  upon  the  European  possessions  of  the  Porte,  as  the  equally 
crafty  Pacha  of  Egypt  obtained  over  her  Asiatic  dominions. 
Still  the  policy  of  the  Duke  was  directed  to  repair  the  errors  of 
his  predecessors ;  to  soften  and  modify  the  terms  of  conquest ; 
and  the  Pruth  was  to  constitute  the  European  limits  of  the 
Muscovite  as  before. 
But  Silistria  was  dismantled,  the  Asiatic  boundaries  were 

*  At  Adrianople,  where,  whilst  with  Marshal  Diebitch,  we  saw  peace  con- 
cluded io  1829.— £o. 
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removed  and  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea^  with  the 
fortresses  of  Anapa  and  Poti^  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
conqueror.    The  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were 
to  be  confirmed  in  their  rights,  and  no  Turks  allowed  to  dwell 
there.     Free  trade  and  navigation  through  the  Straits,  for  ves- 
sels belonging  to  Russia  and  all  other  countries  at  peace  with 
the  Porte ;  the  expences  of  the  war  defrayed  by  Turkey,  and  her 
accession  to  the  treaties  concluded  at  London  were  among  the 
advantages  derived  by  Russia  from  the  war.     The  pacification 
of  Greece,  the  settlement  of  its  new  boundaries,  its  elevation 
into  a  kingdom,  and  into  the  rank  of  European  states,  were  at 
the  same  period  (1829)  no  less  objects  of  care  and  solicitude  to 
the  mind  of  the  noble  premier  in  conjunction  with  other  powers. 
Soon  Ukewise  the  Netherlands  began  to  disturb  the  general 
arrangements  and  pacific  objects,  as  laid  down  in  the  Congress 
and  subsequent  treaties  of  the  allies.     The  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion of  the  States-general  was  stormy  in  the  extreme.    The 
King  himself  was  not  unpopular,  but  his  government,  at  once 
grasping  and  overbearing,  had  produced  in  Belgium  universal 
dissatisfaction  and  discontent.    The  second  chamber  was  occu- 
pied with  innumerable  petitions  against  the  prevailing  system, 
but  the  government  opposed  all  plans  of  reform,  restricted  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  general  adoption  of  trial  by  jury. 
It  was  evident  from  the  exasperation  of  parties  that  the  ele- 
ments of  discord  and  of  future  disunion  were  at  work ;  it  formed 
a  singular  coincidence  of  events,  that  the  same  causes  were  in 
operation  under  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  France.      The  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  no  inattentive  observer  of  the  signs  of  the 
times ;  he  knew  what  was  passing,  and  in  his  communications 
with  the  heads  of  the  administration  in  both  countries,  and  with 
the  royal  and  other  influential  parties,  most  vitally  interested  in 
the  progress  and  results  of  public  opinion,  he  chalked  out  for 
them  that  line  of  moderation  and  discretion,  the  success  of 
which  he  had  so  admirably  illustrated  in  his  own  life  and  actions* 
No  man  therefore  had  a  better  title  to  recommend  sound  and 
prudent  maxims  to  others,  and  he  always  discharged  this  duty, 
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for  he  considered  it  snch^  with  scnipuloufl  honor  and  feailess 
zeal.  Had  the  policy  which  he  had  long  advocated  with  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  Bourbons — ^both  French  and  Spanish— to- 
wards their  own  people  and  towards  their  allies,  been  acted  upon, 
Europe  would  not  again  have  been  disturbed,  nor  should  we  pe^ 
haps  have  witnessed  those  revolutions  and  sanguinary  wars,  whidi 
in  these  fine  countries  so  long  debarred  the  suffering  people  from 
the  pursuits  of  industry  and  peace.  In  France  a  new  ministry  vai 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  Prince  Polignac,  on  whom  all 
moderate,  much  more  liberal  counsel  was  lost,  and  whose  col- 
leagues, without  one  exception,  belonged  to  the  extreme  right, 
the  supporters  of  absolute  power  and  priestly  domination;  and, 
when  the  appointment  of  M.  Bourmont,  who  had  betrayed 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  at  length  took  place,  public  indignation 
reached  its  height.  That  of  Labourdonnaye^  was  another 
scarcely  less  obnoxious,  recommended  only  as  he  was  by  his 
terrific  system  of  proscription,  a  man  who  had  actually  classified 
the  names  of  niunbers  of  excellent  persons  upon  whose  heads  he 
demanded  vengeance.  The  old  clubs,  and  other  associations 
were  re-established  upon  the  bold  principle  of  resisting  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  in  case  the  ministry  should  resort  to  arbitary 
measures ;  they  loudly  denounced  the  policy  pursued,  and  fresh 
prosecutions  of  the  press  were  consequently  reconunenced 
against  all  classes  of  liberals,  of  whatever  rank  or  party.  As 
the  British  premier  had  foreseen,  Labourdonnaye  was  compelled 
to  retire  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  ministerial  efforts  to  aUar 
public  commotion  and  discontent,  the  violence  of  the  republican 
leaders  appeared  to  increase ;  they  considered  such  a  mark 
of  deference  to  general  opinion  only  as  a  fresh  maik  of 
weakness.  The  seeds  of  future  strife,  and  of  the  approaching 
revolution  had  already  taken  root;  and  the  excellent  precepts 
and  rules  of  action  recommended  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  which  would  have  ensured  the  stability  of  the  Boorbon 
throne,  were  thrown  away  upon  a  set  of  men,  devoid  of  mode- 
ration, and  who  expected  to  carry  every  thing  at  the  fiat  of  a 
weak  monarch  by  a  coup  tfitaL 
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Nor  had  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  this  period  (1829)  less 
cause  of  anxiety  and  annoyance  from  the  course  of  events  in 
Portugal^  where  the  flagitious  conduct  of  Don  Miguel  and  his 
unprincipled  usurpation  of  the  royal  power^  in  violation  of  the 
most  sacred  contracts^  produced  the  utmost  indignation  and 
alarm.    By  corrupting  the  fideUty  of  a  wretched  police,  and 
still  more  abandoned  military,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  one 
of  the  most  ferocious  despotisms  known  in  ancient  or  modem 
times ;  he  quenched  every  spark  of  liberty  in  the  life-blood 
of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  Portuguese;  the  prisons  of 
Lisbon  were  filled  with  men  accused  of  no  crime,  but  fidelity 
to  their  legitimate  sovereign :  the  public  eye  was  shocked  with 
the  continual  exhibition  of  judicial  murders  and  assassinations, 
while  real  criminals  and  malefactors  were  suffered  to  go  at  large, 
and  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  usurper's  bands  of  armed  police. 
The  anarchy  of  despotism  was  displayed  in  its  naked  and  most 
revolting  colours ;  the  administration  of  justice  was  polluted 
at  its  source ;  all  social  ties  were  violated  or  disregarded ;  and 
for  some  time  every  attempt  to  shake  off  this  cruel  and  igno- 
minious yoke  proved  abortive.     The  people  of  Oporto  rose  in 
favour  of  Donna  Maria,  Don  Pedro's  daughter,  whose  rights 
both  at  Vienna  and  London,  her  unnatural  tmcle  had  acknow- 
ledged and  sworn  to  respect ;  but  the  effort  was  crushed  in  the 
outset,  and  only  supplied  fresh    victims   for  the  insatiable 
cruelty  of  a  monster  of  tyranny  to  whom  the  sight  of  blood 
was  the  animating  principle  of  existence,  and  who  deUghted  to 
hand  over  his  prisoners  to  the  merciless  power  of  apostolic 
miscreants,  whose  ingenuity  was  exercised  in  suggesting  new 
forms  of  suffering  and  misery.    There  were  many  state  pri- 
soners of  rank,  whose  noble  feelings  led  them  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  their  poorer  fellow  sufferers,  upon  learning  which,  the 
government  ordered  them  to  be  removed  to  the  fortresses  of 
St.  Julian,  Belem  and  Bugio ;  they  were  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication even  with  the  members  of  their  families ;  numbers 
died  by  famine,  some  by  suffocation,  and  in  some  instances  it 
was  strongly  averred  that  poison  had  more  rapidly  hastened 
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the  work  of  deaths  in  which  the  tyrant  took  so  much  deligbt. 
Children  of  tender  years,  were  known  to  be  subjected  to  soli- 
tary confinement  and  worse  punishments  to  compel  them  to 
accuse  their  parents  or  other  relatives ;  and  it  is  recorded  that 
an  unfortunate  refugee — a  Spanish  bishop,  and  a  member  of 
the  Cortes  in  1812,  was  seized  and  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of 
St.  Julian,  where  he  died  within  a  few  days^  from  the  effect  of 
the  cruelties  exercised  upon  him  by  the  goaler,  a  wretch  pur- 
posely appointed  by  the  usurper,  and  whose  enonnities  could 
not  be  exceeded  by  the  most  ferocious  agents  of  the  inquisi- 
tion. 

It  is  lamentable  to  think  that  the  excesses  of  the  usurper 
were  not  only  countenanced,  but  actually  instigated  by  the 
no  less  sanguinary  and  detestable  disposition,  and  the  diabolical 
councils  of  his  abandoned  mother ;  and  that  their  enonnities 
were  rendered  more  revolting  by  the  vile  hypocritical  spirit  of 
fanaticism  with  which  they  were  accompanied.    A  priest  named 
Jose  Agostino,  was  the  favourite  agent  whom  they  employed, 
and  who  vied  with  the  infamous  Telles  Jordao  himself  in  re* 
commending  and   in  perpetrating  the  worst  of    crimes  and 
delinquencies.    This  wretch  was  the  court  preacher,  and  in  a 
published  discourse,  called  '^The  Beast  Flayed,''  he  insisted 
upon  the  religious  duty  of   multiplying  sacrifices,  and  took 
merit  to  himself  for  suggesting  that  all  known  as  constitution- 
alists should  be  tied  up  in  rows  by  the  heels,  and  the  people  be 
invited  to  come  and  "  partake  joyfully  daily  of  fresh  meat  from 
the  gallows.'*    What  could  be  done  by  an  ally  of  a  country 
under  a  government  like  this,  except  to  withdraw  its  alliance, 
to  recall  its  ambassador,  after  all  the  remonstrances  and  even 
threats  of  a  British  minister — even  with  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton for  its  head,  had  been  found  unavailing.     Whether,  how- 
ever, the  recall  of  an  embassy  was  enough  to  mark  the  indigna- 
tion and  disgust  of  Great  Britain — the  ally  of   Portugal  which 
had  acknowledged  the  justice  of  Don  Pedro's  claims, — ^is  a 
serious  question ;  and  whether  the  government  of  the  Duke 
in  this  respect  showed  a  sufficiently  dignified  and  decided 
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spirit — still  remains  subject  to  much  contrariety  and  difference 
of  opinion.  It  was  strongly  urged  by  the  opposition  that  by 
our  treaty  with  Portugal  and  with  the  court  of  Brazil  we  were 
not  less  bound  to  protect  the  interests  of  Don  Pedro  and  his 
daughter  against  so  flagitious  an  usurpation^  than  against  foreign 
aggression^  and  that  the  occupation  of  Lisbon  by  a  British 
force^  as  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Canning,  ought  to 
have  guaranteed  the  country  of  our  ally  against  the  infliction 
of  evils  which  affected  the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  by  sus- 
pending her  relation  with  the  Portuguese  government. 

The  Wellington  administration,  it  was  contended,  instead  of 
maintaining  its  faith  \idth  Don  Pedro  and  the  legitimate  govern* 
ment  of  Portugal,  was  a  tame  witness  of  the  usurpation  and 
atrocities  of  Don  Miguel,  a  traitor  alike  to  his  father,  to  his 
brother,  and  to  the  most  sacred  promises  made  to  the  head 
of  the  British  administration  while  in  England,  upon  the 
strength  of  which  he  had  been  allowed  to  proceed  to  Lisbon, 
where  his  excesses  at  length  reached  such  a  height  that  he  at- 
tempted to  assassinate  his  own  sister,  because  she  had  been 
appointed  Don  Pedro's  regent,  and  adhered  faithfully  to  the 
constitution  framed  by  him.  And  as  if  to  show  his  flagitious 
conduct  in  its  true  light,  the  island  of  Terceira,  one  of  the 
Azores,  refused  to  submit  to  the  usurper,  and  was  successfully 
defended  against  all  his  attacks  by  the  gallant  Count  Villa  Flor^ 
and  the  Marquis  of  Palmella,  with  a  small  force  of  loyal  adherents 
to  Don  Pedro's  cause.  Yet  what  had  been  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  British  administration  in  circumstances  like  these,  when 
it  ought  to  have  come  forward  as  a  powerful  empire,  to  have 
taken  up  strong  ground,  and  adopted  decided  measures  ?  Had 
it  not,  it  was  asserted,  secretly  connived  at  the  atrocious  and 
sanguinary  proceedings  of  Don  Miguel;  had  it  not  with  an 
armed  force  actually  attacked  and  fired  into  vessels  proceeding 
under  the  flag  of  Don  Pedro,  with  a  reinforcement  to  support 
the  defenders  of  Terceira,  and  prevented  their  landing;  had  it 
not  finally  shown  every  disposition  to  acknowledge  the  govern- 
ment of  the  usurper — even  while  the  despotic  sovereigns  of  £u- 
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rope  still  lidd  aloo^  and  refbied  to  hold  any  oommunicitkm 
with  him  ?  In  reply  to  these  bold  attacks,  the  premier^  taking 
up  the  defence  of  the  administration  upon  the  strong  grotuxl 
of  policy  and  expediency,  rested  his  defence  upon  the  existiDg 
&cts  and  drcamstanoes  by  which  that  administration  was  sur- 
rounded* A  contrary  policy,  it  was  dearly  shown,  would  have 
involyed  this  country  in  a  war  both  with  Portugal  and  widi 
Spain.  It  was  notorious  that  the  usurper's  interest  was  sup- 
ported by  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  that  Miguel  was  regarded  by 
Ferdinand  with  singular  approbation  for  having  set  aside  i 
constitutional  government,  that  his  title  to  the  throne  had  bees 
acknowledged  by  Spain,  and  that  although  it  was  natural  for 
the  Portuguese  refagees  and  for  the  ministers  of  Don  Pedro  to 
appeal  to  the  allies  of  Portugal,  and  in  particular  to  addresi 
applications  to  the  British  ministry,  urging  positive  inter* 
ference,  it  was  nevertheless  a  very  serious  matter  to  adopt  a  r^ 
solution  of  interfering  with  the  internal  concerns  of  a  natioD— 
even  to  the  length  of  declaring  absolute  war. 

These  views  were  ably  seconded  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  who,  as 
foreign  secretary,  while  he  sanctioned  to  their  full  extent  the 
obligations  resulting  from  our  treaties  with  Portugal,  aijped 
that  they  gave  no  countenance  to  the  demand  for  an  armed  in- 
tervention, in  order  to  restore  the  former  government,  and 
dictate  to  the  Portuguese  people  with  r^ard  to  their  choice  of 
a  sovereign  prince.  It  was  the  object  of  the  British  goren- 
ment  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  pointed  out  by  the  nobk 
premier,  to  observe  strict  neutrality  in  respect  to  all  miiitair 
operations;  and  it  was  to  maintain  that  neutrality  that  the 
Brazilian  minister  had  been  informed  that  the  expedition  fitted 
out  on  the  southern  coast  of  England  with  the  design  of  aiding 
the  insurgents  of  Terceira  against  the  de  facto  government  of 
Portugal,  could  not  be  permitted  to  proceed ;  and  it  was  a^ 
oordingly  arrested  in  its  course  when  about  to  efiect  a  landing) 
and  driven  from  the  shores  of  Terceira  with  some  trivial  loss. 
That  finally  it  was  intended  to  persevere  in  the  same  strict  line 
of  neutrality ;  and  not  to  allow  a  mere  question  of  choice  of 
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persons  to  iiiTolve  Great  Britain  in  a  war  with  its  andent  ally* 
By  the  opposition^  on  the  other  hand^  it  was  contended^  that  so 
far  from  the  Duke's  government  having  observed  the  strict  neu« 
trality  which  it  professed^  it  had  committed  an  act  of  hostility 
in  favour  of  the  usurper^  against  the  acknowledged  queen  of 
Portugal  then  resident  in  England !  and  this  at  the  very  hour 
when  it  was  pretended  that  we  had  no  right  to  interfere ;  if  we 
were  boimd  to  do  any  things  we  were  bound  by  treaties  to  assist 
the  queen  in  recovering  her  crown ;  yet  we  actually  interfered 
with  her  undoubted  right  to  make  an  effort  to  recover  her 
crown,  by  the  loyalty  and  attachment  of  her  own  subjects. 

Conclusive  as  these  arguments  appeared,  they  were  no  less 
boldly  and  forcibly  impugned  by  those  employed  by  the  noble 
premier  in  reply,  and  of  which  the  main  points  bore  with  irresis- 
tible vigour  upon  his  assailants.  '^  Was  it  not  true  that  the 
warlike  armament  lately  attacked,  had  been  fitted  out  in  an 
English  port  ?  Now,  whether  the  observance  of  neutrality  be- 
tween two  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Portugal,  one  claiming 
it  by  direct  succession,  the  other  by  a  vote  of  the  Cortes,  and 
in  actual  possession,  was  right  or  wrong,  appeared  in  this  case 
a  matter  of  indifference ;  but  as  it  had  been  decided  upon,  no 
other  course  could  justly  have  been  taken ;  and  if  Miguel's 
armament  had  been  fitted  out  in  a  British  port  it  would  have 
met  with  a  similar  interruption/'  In  short,  if  ministers  were  to 
be  attacked,  the  object  of  attack  ought  to  have  been  the  main- 
tenance of  neutrality  towards  a  perjured  tjrrant,  who  had 
voluntarily  sworn  to  our  government  that  he  would  obey  the 
laws  and  preserve  the  constitution  of  his  country ;  not  their 
adoption  of  proceedings  which  that  maintenance  of  neutrality 
rendered  imperative. 

Don  Pedro,  meanwhile,  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  com-> 
promise  with  his  imnatural  brother,  more  particularly  upon  the 
grounds,  as  proposed  by  some  of  the  great  powers,  including 
England  and  Austria,  of  saciifidng  the  claims  of  Donna  Maria, 
by  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  her  sanguinary  unde.  He  man- 
fully assured  the  Portuguese  constitutionalists  that  he  would 
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maintain  die  cause  of  his  daughter  at  all  risks ;  he  adopted  die 
resolution  of  recalling  her  from  England  to  Brazil,  and  he 
made  secret  preparations  for  executing  that  bold  and  dednre 
movement  finally  crowned  with  success,  and  which  not  only 
re-established  his  daughter's  rights,  and  the  constitutional  kws, 
but  drove  the  vile  usurper  loaded  with  disgrace  and  infamy  from 
the  throne  which  he  had  stained  with  blood.  It  was  thus 
the  firmness  and  decision  of  Don  Pedro,  with  the  course  of 
events,  freed  the  Duke  of  Wellington  from  considerable  em- 
barrassment and  anxiety,  bound  as  he  had  felt  himself  to 
adhere  strictly  to  the  line  of  neutrality  whidi  he  had  chalked 
out  for  himself.  Nor  was  it  less  fortunate,  that  about  the 
same  period,  events  in  Spain  appeared  to  be  preparing  the 
public  mind  for  the  same  satisfactory  result; — ^the  gradual  in- 
troduction of  a  more  constitutional  mode  of  government,  and 
to  which  the  measures  adopted  by  Ferdinand  were  rendered 
mainly  subservient,  although  undertaken  with  very  opposite 
views.  These  arose  out  of  his  third  marriage  with  a  prin- 
cess of  the  court  of  Naples,  the  same  year  in  which  he  lost 
his  second  consort,  an  alliance  which  paved  the  way  to  a  nev 
state  of  things,  and  gave  the  greatest  offence  to  the  adherents 
of  Don  Carlos,  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne.  It  ym 
also  during  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington  that 
Cadiz  was  declared  a  free  port  in  the  hope  of  inviting  an  acces- 
sion of  foreign  commerce,  and  gradually  augmenting  the 
Spanish  finances,  then  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  exhaustion 
and  dilapidation. 

Among  the  most  important  measures  which  had  for  some 
time  occupied  the  attention  of  the  noble  premier^  was  the  ex- 
tention  of  the  police  establishment,  which  he  had  already  in- 
troduced with  such  marked  success  in  the  city  of  Dublin  and 
other  parts,  to  the  British  metropolis.  Early  in  the  year  1830^ 
a  bill  was  prepared  upon  the  same  excellent  principle  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  own  eye,  having  the  additional  advantage 
of  his  long-tried  experience  and  valuable  suggestions.  Ireland 
already  owed  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  not  less  on  this  score 
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than  for  the  grand  act  of  Catholic  emancipation ;  and  England 
has  already  reaped  advantages  of  a  similar  kind^  still  increasing^ 
and  for  which  the  entire  country  will  soon  have  reason  to  ex* 
press  itself  equally  grateful.  In  this  useful  work  Mr.  Peel  was 
his  able  coadjutor,  and  the  regulations  for  the  direction  of  this 
civil  force  display  throughout  the  sound  sense  and  ability  of 
the  master  minds  by  which  it  was  framed.  Its  grand  leading 
feature,  resulting  from  the  whole  of  its  combined  operation,  is 
the  prevention  of  crime,  and  its  minutest  regulations  all  tend 
to  the  same  object.  Thus  the  metropolis,  taken  as  one  district, 
was  first  divided  into  five  local  divisions :  each  division  into 
eight  sections,  and  each  section  into  eight  beats.  The  limits 
of  all  were  clearly  defined ;  distinguished  by  letters  and  num- 
bers ;  the  force  itself  was  divided  into  companies,  each  company 
having  one  superintendent,  four  inspectors,  sixteen  Serjeants, 
and  144  police  constables.  The  force  was  also  subdivided  into 
sixteen  parties,  each  consisting  of  a  serjeant  and  nine  men ; 
accurate  rules  were  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  period  and 
manner  of  their  duties ;  and  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed, 
that  no  legislative  act  was  ever  more  imperatively  called  for, 
by  the  gradual  changes  introduced  into  our  institutions  by 
the  nature  of  surrounding  circumstances  ;  and  that  no  act  on 
record  has  proved  more  eminently  successful,  as  a  preventive 
measure  for  the  repression  of  crime  and  tumult,  and  for  the 
security  of  person  and  property — the  beneficial  effects  of  which 
are  still  progressive.  It  was  observed,  that  the  cession  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims  had  necessarily  given  rise  to  a  temporary 
junction  between  the  supporters  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  the  whig  party,  who  were  interested  in  striking  a  blow  at 
the  nltra-tories  who  had  now  abandoned  their  leader,  in  order 
that  they  might  more  safely  smooth  their  own  way  to  power. 
The  state  of  the  country  and  of  Ireland  more  particularly  sup- 
plied both  the  seceders  and  the  whigs  with  fresh  weapons  to 
attack  the  policy  of  the  Wellington  administration. 

Upon  the  assembling  of  pariiament  on  the  4th  of  February 
1830,  the  royal  speech  was  made  the  subject  of  severe  animad- 
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version  in  both  honsesj  on  the  ground  of  its  dight  alhuion  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  people^  and  the  general  stagnation  of  trade 
and  commerce.  It  was  known  in  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year 
that  the  premier  had  made  an  extended  tour  through  sereral  of 
the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  districts^  and  the  Uberab,  no 
less  than  the  ultra^tories^  expressed  their  extreme  surprise  that 
in  the  face  of  the  unhappy  eyidence  which  must  in  many  places 
have  confronted  him^  the  speech  from  the  throne  should  con- 
tain so  partial  an  admission  of  the  existence  of  national  distress. 
With  opportunities  of  convincing  himself  of  the  real  state  of 
the  country,  it  was  to  be  regretted,  said  the  opposition^  that 
the  noble  Duke  should  not  have  made  his  tour  one  of  business 
and  inquiry,  rather  than  a  progress  through  the  mansions  of 
noble  hosts,  where  only  signs  of  prosperity  and  the  most 
abundant  hospitality  awaited  him ;  but  a  tour  of  inspection  like 
that,  was  littie  likely  to  bring  him  acquainted  with  the  scenes 
of  misery,  which  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  would  hare 
presented  to  his  eye ;  and  if  he  had,  as  it  appeared,  seen  nothing 
of  the  kind,  it  was  perhaps  natural  for  him  to  condnde,  asin  the 
royal  speech,  that  no  distress  actually  existed.  It  could  not  be 
expected  that  he  should  admit  what  he  did  not  believe,  or  that 
he  should  describe  that  which  he  had  not  seen.  To  these 
attacks  levelled  by  parties  in  extreme  opposition  to  each  other, 
the  noble  Duke  was  at  no  loss  for  a  reply ;  at  once  triumphantly 
refuting  the  assertions  of  his  adversaries ;  and  resting  his  com- 
plete vindication  upon  the  just  and  moderate  view  of  aflairs 
which  he  had  taken— not  from  ignorance  nor  from  factious 
passion  (a  fair  hit  at  the  tory  seceders,)  but  from  the  very  i^ 
and  circumstances  with  which  he  was  so  violentiy  accused  of 
not  having  made  himself  acquainted.  It  was  by  ocular  and  oral 
evidence  derived  from  personal  inspection,  and  at  no  small 
pains,  that  he  had  come  to  the  conchision  which  he  had  done ; 
that  he  had  spoken  advisedly  and  from  knowledge,  and  that 
so  far  therefore  from  denying  the  existence  of  national  distress, 
he  had  most  distinctiy  admitted  it ;  and  the  same  knowledge 
enabled  him  to  maintain  that  it  was  limited,  that  it  arose  from 
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the  temporary  pressure  which  must  at  times  be  felt  m  every 
great  commercial  community;  that  there  would  always  exist 
these  alternations  of  prosperous  and  adverse  seasons,  and  that 
he  felt  satisfied  that  the  suffering  resulting  from  the  present 
depression  was  partial  and  limited,  and  not  general.     It  was 
sufficient  indeed  to  point  to  the  recent  returns  of  the  revenue ; 
to  the  gradually  increasing  amount  of  the  customs  and  the  excise 
duties;    to   the    condition    of  the    leading   interests  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  state  of  the  export  trade,  to  prove  beyond 
refutation  that  the  causes  which  led  to  the  present  complaints 
were  temporary,  that  the  pressure  was  not  general,  and  that  after 
this  partial  stagnationthere  would  arrive  a  period  of  as  marked 
reaction  and  revival.    Notwithstanding  the  statements  of  the 
noble  Duke,  the  opposition  in  both  houses  persisted  in  moving 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  national  distress.  In  that  of  the 
peers.  Lord  Stanhope  asked  for  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  and  he  was  strongly  supported  by  the  venerable  Earl  of 
Eldon  and  the  tory  seceders  of  the  old  school.    This  motion 
was  as  decisively  met  by  the  Duke,  who»  rising  to  reply  to  the 
Earl  of  Eldon  and  the  previous  speaker,  among  the  most  at- 
tached of  his  former  adherents,  left  littie  to  be  said  by  his 
ministerial  coadjutors,  giving  ample  reasons  for  his  opinion, 
that  the  distress  of  the  country  was  not  so  extensive  as  had 
been  represented,  and  supporting  his  argument  by  going  into 
various  details  and  matters  of  fact.  He  gave  estimates  of  differ- 
ent periods, ''  showing  the  augmented  consumption  of  different 
articles ;  the  rapid  increase  of  buildings,  the  thriving  state  of 
the  savings'  banks,  the   increasing   traffic  on  railroads    and 
canals,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  that  the  power  of  redress 
for  partial  grievances  was  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  parlia- 
ment Nay,  he  defied  the  noble  lords  opposite  to  legislate  to  any 
purpose  upon  the  subject,  or  to  propose  any  measure  which 
should  be  satisfactory,  expedient  and  efficacious ;  and  could  it 
then  be  right  for  parliament  to  interfere,  where  it  was  evident  that 
it  was  impossible  it  could  effect  any  good  ?    The  noble  mover 
might  indeed  recommend  a  committee ;  but  what  were  they  to 
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seek,  to  what  end  would  they  follow  his  council  if  he  eoidd 
lead  them  no  farther ;  and  not  one  step  farther  could  he  go?*' 
Lord  King  proposed  as  an  amendment,  the  appointment  (rf  a 
select  committee ;  but  this  was  regarded  with  still  less  favour 
than  the  original  motion,  which  was  lost  on  a  division,  of  118 
against  25. 

A  similar  result  attended  the  attack  on  the  ministry  in  the 
other  house ;  Mr.  Peel  completely  demolished  the  arguments  of 
his  opponents,  to  the  signal  defeat  of  those  who  supported  a 
paper  currency  and  high  prices,  among  whom  were  ranked  not 
merely  the  ultra-tories,  but  a  number  of  landed  proprietors 
known  by  different  political  sentiments.  Lord  Althorp,  with 
several  members  of  the  whig  party,  including  Mr.  Huskisson 
and  his  adherents,  took  part  with  the  ministry;  and  the  ori- 
ginal motion  was  wholly  abandoned,  after  an  amendment  for  a 
^lect  committee  had  been  thrown  out  by  a  decided  majority  of 
S55  to  87. 

The  stability  of  the  WeUington  administration — supported 
as  it  was  by  most  of  the  great  interests  of  the  country — ^was 
thus  decidedly  shown,  but  there  were  other  questions  to  be 
mooted,  the  complex  and  difficult  nature  of  which  soon  dimi- 
nished the  ministerial  majorities,  and  finally  were  the  cause 
of  overthrowing  the  existing  government.  The  state  of  the 
national  franchise,  the  amount  of  ministerial  patronage,  the 
burden  of  sinecure  places  and  pensions,  and  the  operation  of 
the  com  laws,  continued  to  excite  the  public  mind,  supplied 
fresh  fuel  for  party  animosity,  and  from  the  necessary  opposition 
of  ministers  gave  new  violence  to  the  heat  of  debate,  and  after 
each  division,  left  the  administration  in  a  still  decreasing 
majority.  Before  the  great  question  of  reform,  however, 
decided  the  existence  of  the  ministry,  several  salutary  measures 
were  brought  forward  under  the  auspices  of  the  noble  premier; 
in  particular  a  bill  for  the  commutation  of  capital  punishment  in 
cases  of  forgery,  which  was  carried  successfully  by  Mr.  Peel 
through  the  lower  house.  Capital  punishment  was  retained 
only  in  such  cases  as  the  commission  of  forgeries  of  the  great 
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or  privy  seal,  wills,  warrants  on  the  public  funds,  and  orders 
for  the  payment  of  money.  An  important  amendment  was 
also  proposed  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  restricting  the  punish- 
ment of  death  to  the  forgery  of  a  will  only,  which  was  carried 
in  the  Commons ;  it  was  modified,  however,  in  the  upper  house ; 
and  being  at  length  brought  back  to  its  original  principle,  finally 
passed  both  houses.  At  the  same  time  other  useful  reforms  in 
the  judicial  code  were  brought  forward;  committees  of  the 
Commons  House  had  strongly  animadverted  upon  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  distribution  of  justice  in  Wales,  and  an  act  was 
passed  under  the  Wellington  administration  abolishing  the 
separate  system  of  judicature,  and  incorporating  it  with  that  of 
England.  According  to  its  provisions  the  number  of  puisne 
judges  was  increased  from  twelve  to  fifteen ;  a  new  one  was 
annexed  to  each  of  the  courts  of  Eang^s  Bench,  Commoji 
Pleas,  and  Exchequer ;  while  in  Scotland  an  opposite  system 
was  adopted;  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  the  Com- 
missary Court  were  removed ;  the  remaining  Court  of  Session 
was  diminished  by  the  withdrawal  of  two  from  its  fifteen  locds 
ordinary,  or  working  judges,  on  whose  degree  of  talent  and 
despatch  it  wholly  depends  whether  the  eight  other  judges  who 
sit  four  and  four,  in  two  Courts  of  Review,  shall  have  judgment 
regularly  brought  before  them. 

While  these,  and  other  valuable  measures  connected  with 
them,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Wellington  administration, 
public  proceedings  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  demise 
of  George  IV.  His  health  had  long  been  declining,  and 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  disease  of  which  he  died — ^and 
which  had  ba£9ed  the  skill  of  the  ablest  physicians — was  an 
ossification  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  which  produced  extreme 
difficulty  of  breathing.  So  great  was  the  debility  which  it  bad 
caused,  that  as  early  as  the  24th  of  May,  a  message  had  been 
sent  down  to  both  houses,  acquainting  parliament  thut  his 
Majesty  was  unable  to  sign  public  documents  with  his  own 
hand,  and  desiring  that  some  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
discharge  of  that  indispensable  function  o£  the  crown^  witfaxwl; 
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detriment  to  the  public  seirioe.  A  bill  then  immediatdy 
passed  to  allow  the  sign  manual  to  be  executed  with  a  stamp, 
such  instrument  to  be  used  in  presence  of  the  King  by  some 
person  whom  he  should  authorize^  the  same  being  required  to 
sign  a  declaration  of  his  authority  in  the  presence  of  the  chid 
officers  of  state;  nor  was  any  document  permitted  to  be 
stamped  previous  to  its  endorsement  by  three  privy  counsellors. 

The  necessity  of  this  measure  at  once  revealed  the  despente 
state  of  the  King's  health  to  the  people;  yet,  so  oompletdj 
had  he  withdrawn  himself  for  some  time  from  public  observa- 
tion^ that  much  less  sensation  was  produced  by  die  announce- 
ment of  his  decease  than  would  have  occurred  under  other 
circumstances.  It  took  place  on  the  night  of  Friday,  the  25th 
of  June,  1830.  He  had  been  already  informed  that  all  futher 
endeavours  to  avert  the  stroke  of  death  would  be  unavailing,  to 
which  he  had  solemnly  replied,  "  God's  will  be  done  P'  and 
soon  after  the  sacrament  was  administered  to  him  by  the  hands 
of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.  During  several  days  his  artica- 
lation  was  scarcely  perceptible ;  his  sleep  was  greatly  disturbed 
and  he  was  in  constant  need  of  support  From  eleven  to  three 
on  the  25th  he  had  broken  slumbers ;  he  only  opened  his  eyes 
when  the  cough  made  him  suffer  more  acutely.  At  three  the 
King  beckoned  to  his  page  to  alter  his  position ;  he  was  raised 
up  and  assisted  to  his  chair ;  but  at  that  moment  he  burst  a 
blood  vessel,  and  it  was  apparent  to  those  around  him  that  he 
was  dying.  Becoming  aware  of  his  near  dissolution,  he 
exclaimed,  ^^  O  God,  I  am  dying  V\  and  in  a  few  moments  after- 
wards he  added,  in  a  whisper  to  his  page :  '^  Boy,  this  is  death  J" 
When  the  medical  attendants  entered  the  apartment  their  royal 
patient  was  a  heap  of  dust. 

Upon  the  accession  of  William  Henry,  Duke  of  Clarenoe, 
by  the  tide  of  William  IV.,  to  the  throne,  no  immediate  change 
took  place  in  the  government  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
After  taking  the  usual  oaths  for  the  security  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  signing  the  instruments  requisite  at  the  com* 
of  another  reign,  King  William  reappointed  the 
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judges  and  otiier  great  officers  to  the  places  which  had  be- 
come vacant,  signifying  at  the  same   time  to   the  different 
members  of  the  cabinet  that  he  was  anxious  to  retain  their 
services.   The  excitement  attending  a  new  reign,  the  consequent 
dissolution  of  parliament,  and  the  discontent  prevalent  in  the 
country,  infused  fresh  hopes  and  energy  into  the  opposition,  in 
particular  the  grand  section  of  the  whigs ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  government  appeared  equally  confident,  anxious  to 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  nation  and  determined  to  occupy  a 
position  of  independence,  or  to  fall  with  consistency  and  honour. 
The  moment  for  a  decisive  trial  of  strength  was  fast  approach- 
ing ;  at  no  time  had  party  spirit  run  higher,  and  the  general 
election  was  expected  to  be  one  of  the  most  warmly  contested 
ever  known.    The  very  day  after  his  proclamation,  on  the  29th, 
the  King  sent  down  his  first  message  to  parliament ;  when  an 
address  in  reply  to  it  was  moved  in  the  upper  house,  by  the 
premier,  seconded  by  Lord  Grey;  and  in  the  Commons  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  likewise  seconded  by  another  whig 
member,    Mr.  Brougham,  who  in  strong  terms    of    eulogy 
alluded  to  his  late  Majesty,  and  to  the  efforts  which  he  had 
made  in  circumstances  of  unexampled  difficulty,  to  maintain 
the  foreign  reputation  and  the  internal  prosperity  of   Great 
Britain.    With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  message  which  ad- 
vised the  dissolution  of  parliament,  motions  were  made  for  a 
second  address,  after  means  had  been  provided  for  carrymg  on 
the  public  service.    It  was  now  that  the  whigs, — under  the  plea 
that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  contingency  of  a  demise 
of  the  crown,  in  which  case  a  regency  would  be  imperative 
during  the  abeyance  of  parliament,  unless  it  had  been  resolved 
to  have  a  military  dictatorship,  or  to  have  the  country  without 
a  government,— insisted    on  the  necessity   for  a  continued 
session  for  the  period,  at  least,  of  some  weeks ;  for  what  mi- 
nisterial duty  could  more   imperatively  call  for  it  than   the 
settlement  of  the  crown  ?    Against  these  somewhat  plausible 
reasons,  it  was  argued  by  the  noble  premier,  and  by  his  col- 
leagues in  the  lower  house^  that  tlie  very  importance  of  tiie 
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subject  on  which  the  opposition  laid  so  much  stress^  and  tlie 
difficulties  that  must  necessarily  arise  in  the  conrse  of  it,  as 
well  as  the  extreme  caution  requisite  to  be  observed,  were,  in 
fact,  the  strongest  arguments  for  not  hurrying  such  a  measure 
through  parliament  at  the  close  of  a  session  when  the  members 
of  the  Commons  would  assuredly  have  their  minds  more  latent 
upon  the  approaching  elections  than  the  business  before  them ; 
moreover  no  urgent  reasons  for  it  could  be  shown,  for  there  ap- 
peared not  the  least  prospect  of  danger  from  the  state  of  his  Ma- 
jesty^s  health ; — so  little  so,  that  Lord  Grey  himself  had  declared 
that  the  King's  fine  constitution  and  temperate  habits  afforded 
hopes  of  a  long  reign.  But  the  inconvenience  of  proceeding  with 
such  a  question,  it  was  contended,  was  positive  and  present ;  the 
danger  was  only  imaginary  and  remote ;  it  was  idle  to  assert 
that  the  object  was  to  gain  twenty-four  hours'  time  for  delibe 
ration ;  though,  even  if  that  were  the  case,  the  country  would 
never  be  induced  to  consider  it  so.  And  it  was  emphaticallr 
added  by  the  noble  premier,  that  if  the  motion  should  be 
agreed  to,  it  could  only  be  viewed  as  a  complete  defeat  of  the 
administration. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  it  was  evident,  had  fully  pene- 
trated the  designs  of  the  different  opposition  parties,  which 
although  wide  as  the  poles  asunder,  could  still  sacrifice  their 
secret  hate  and  contempt  of  each  other  whenever  an  occasion 
should  offer  of  combining  to  overwhelm  the  existing  ministry, 
which  by  the  wise  and  safe  middle  course  which  it  had  steered 
called  down  the  vengeance  of  all  fiery  partisans.  The 
renewed  attacks,  therefore,  from  the  most  opposite  factions 
did  not  take  him  by  surprise,  when  following  up  the  question 
of  the  regency,  other  assailants — ^the  most  stanch  of  his  for- 
mer supporters — stept  forth  to  repeat  blow  after  blow.  Among 
these  notable  seceders  were  actually  to  be  found  the  names  of 
Lords  Harrowby,  Winchelsea,  and  Eldon ;  nay.  Ids  former  com- 
rades in  arms,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Marquises  of  Lon- 
donderry and  of  Anglesea,  deserted  their  good  old  colours; 
besides  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  and  Lord  Whamcliffe,  all  an- 
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nounced  their  resolution  to  vote  for  the  amendment; — even 
Lord  Goderich^  the  Duke^s  immediate  predecessor^  did  not 
scruple  to  avow  a  similar  determination.     It  was  only  natural 
that  the  premier  and  his  friends^  the  honoured  few  ^'  among  the 
faithless    still    faithful    found/^   should   denounce  loudly    so 
flagrant  and  unprincipled  a  combination—^'  an  imnatural  coali- 
tion/' as  it  was  justly  characterized^  '^  between  parties  most 
opposite  to  each  other  in  principle.^'    Few  scenes  more  striking 
and  impressive  were  ever  witnessed  in  the  House  of  Peers  than 
when  Lord  Ellenborough^    while  deep  silence  pervaded  the 
assembly^  called  upon  Earl  Grey  ''  to  remember  the  confidence 
which  he  had  not  long  since  expressed  in  the  present  admini-* 
stration^  and  the  large  debt  of  gratitude  he  had  acknowledged 
as  due  to  it^  for  the  great  measmre  of  last  session :''  plain  and 
forcible  words  which  carried  with  them  the  severest  castigation 
of  the  whig  [leaders^  while  they  smote  the  consciences  of  the 
apostate  ranks,  by  holding  up  before  their  view,  the  real  motives 
which  had  swayed  them  in  their  abandonment  of  that  wise  and 
great  leader,  who  alone  could  direct  their  energies  to  any  useful 
or  laudable  object.     Yet  there  they  stood,  stupified  yet  un- 
abashed, lost  in  admiration  of  their  own  temerity,  and  too  obtuse 
to  be  aware  of  their  disgrace; — there  they  stood  in  '^  most  admired 
confusion,'^  madly  attacking  the  e^dstence  of  the  only  government 
by  which  they  could  themselves  exist.     '^  Any  attempt,"  con- 
tinued Lord  EUenborough,  with  pointed  sarcasm,  '^to  over- 
turn the  administration,  came  with  a  peculiarly  bad  grace  from 
the  noble  earl  and  his  adherents.   I  rejoice,  however,"  he  added, 
'^  that  we  know  at  last  who  are  our  real   opponents,  and  who 
our  friends ;  even  though  I  see,  most  unexpectedly,  the  noble 
Earl  (Grey)  in  the  array  against  us.''    Lord  Mansfield,  as  the 
head  of  the  ultra-tory  clique,  declared  that  there  was  no  coali- 
tion ;  that  which  united  them  was  a  want  of  confidence  in  his 
Majesty's  government,  and  a  determination  not  to  support  his 
ministers.    The  Duke  of  Richmond,  with  still  more  hardihood, 
'^  maintained  that  the  present  government  was  a  government  of 
mere  expediency,  full  of  vacillating  purposes,  never  daring  to 
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propose  and  support  measures  on  their  own  proper  grounds/^ 
With  equal  consistency,  Earl  Grey  replied  to  the  strictures  of 
Lord  EUenboroughy  ^'  that  he  had  never  felt  or  expressed  con- 
fidence in  the  present  administration:  it  had  done  well  in 
carrying  the  CathoUc  bill ;  it  had  received  all  his  political  and 
personal  support^  and  that  support  he  could  not  but  feel  was 
of  some  benefit  to  the  cause :  but  he  claimed  no  gratitude  for 
what  he  had  done^  and  on  the  other  hand  he  owed  none/^ 

The  following  more  particularly  was  an  exceedingly  conve- 
nient doctrine  for  the  time^  coming  as  it  did  from  the  man  who 
had  so  haughtily  declared  that  he  would  ''  stand  by  his  order^** 
and  who^  as  if  to  prove  his  words^  violated  his  principles  by 
refusing  to  support  the  liberal  pohcy  of  "  the  plebeian  Mr.  Can* 
ning/'  while  he  had  no  scruples  to  join  the  more  conservative 
banners  of  the  noble  Duke,  and  afterwards^  when  he  saw  the 
fit  opportunity,  to  desert  and  betray  the  great  leader  whom  he 
had  chosen.  '^  As  to  general  confidence  in  the  present  cabinet,^ 
continued  the  new  seceder,  '^it  was  an  idea  which  had  never 
entered  into  his  mind :  his  public  declarations  must  be  known 
to  many  of  their  lordships ;  and  he  was  certain  that  in  private 
he  had  often  made  the  same  statement:  he  had,  indeed,  re- 
peatedly expressed  his  opinion  of  the  incapacity  and  vacillating 
policy  of  ministers :  and  how  then  could  he  hive  confidence  in 
them  or  in  their  measures  ?''  The  noble  earl,  who  thus  studi- 
ously sought  to  cover  his  retreat,  and  vindicate  his  desertion 
by  eulogizing  his  own  penetration  and  consistency,  was  best 
answered  by  the  following  division,  which  left  him  in  the  mi- 
nority of  100,  the  entire  motley  coaUtion  being  able  to  boast  no 
more  than  56  votes;  though  it  was  clear  that  the  previous 
debate  was  intended  to  be  an  open  declaration  of  war.  It  was 
equally  evident,  that  the  premier  now  stood  upon  strong  and 
independent  ground;  that  the  joint  scheme  of  the  tory  seceders 
and  whig  trimmers  had  up  to  this  time  failed ;  and  that  the 
Wellington  administration  no  longer  regarded  the  hollow  sup* 
port  of  one  section  which  had  never  trusted,  and  another 
which  had  joined,  only,  the  more  securely  to  betray  it. 
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The  violence  of  the  opposition  parties  in  the  lower  house  was 
even  more  marked  and  uncompromising.  The  former  sup- 
porters of  the  administration^  both  whigs  and  ultra-tories^  now 
turned  round  and  attacked  it  with  the  utmost  bitterness.  Mr. 
Huskisson  animadverted  with  severity  upon  Sir  R.  Peel's  dere- 
liction of  his  former  principles^  and  utter  want  of  consistency, 
in  a  tone  wholly  inexcusable,  and  which  called  down  a  severe 
castigation  in  return.  Mr.  Brougham  also,  with  his  customary 
virulence  and  acrimony,  characterized  that  able  minister  as  '^  one 
of  the  flatterers,  and  fiawning  parasites  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton.'' But  Sir  R.  Peel  repUed  with  equal  spirit;  and  ministers 
carried  the  original  address  by  a  majority  of  forty-six;  the 
ihtes  for  Lord  Althorp's  amendment  being  139  against  185. 

Although  the  ministerial  majorities  had  certainly  decreased, 
the  Wellington  administration  still  maintained  its  independent 
position,  notwithstanding  the  defection  of  the  extreme  parties. 
It  had  also  succeeded  in  the  face  of  so  powerful  a  coalition  in 
carrying  its  object ;  and  on  Friday,  the  23d  of  July,  his  Majesty 
went  in  state  to  the  House  of  Lords,  when  the  Commons,  with 
their  speaker,  were  assembled.  After  a  gracious  speech  he  pro- 
rogued parliament,  which  was  next  day  dissolved  by  proclama- 
tion, and  writs  were  ordered  for  the  election  of  a  new  one,  to 
be  returnable  on  the  14th  of  September. 

Successfid  as  he  had  been  up  to  this  point,  no  one  was 
more  aware  than  the  premier,  of  the  serious  opposition  which 
he  would  have  to  encounter  in  the  approaching  elections.  The 
alliance  of  his  former  friends  with  the  entire  party  of  the  whigs, 
some  of  whom  had  also  given  him  their  support,  had  been  more 
strongly  cemented,  and  no  effort  would  be  spared  on  either 
side  to  excite  popular  opinion  against  his  administration,  and 
make  him  feel  the  full  weight  of  their  displeasure.  What  they 
wanted  in  reason  and  argument  was  made  up  by  factious  zeal 
and  an  eagerness  to  destroy  the  ministry  they  had  formerly 
supported,  but  which  had  committed  the  deadly  sin  of  con- 
ceding the  Catholic  claims,  which  partook  less  of  the  spirit  of 
party  than  of  feelings  of  personal  animosity.     The  language  of 
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ttie  tory  oppotttion  bare  ample  witness  to  tins  Ismoitable 
truths  and  to  such  an  extent  was  it  carried,  that  more  than  one 
challenge  was  the  consequence,  and  the  well-known  dad  took 
place  between  the  premier  and  the  redodbtable  Lord  of  Win* 
Chelsea.  The  conduct  of  the  whigs  was  even  less  justifiable. 
They  could  not  consistently  accuse  the  Duke's  administration 
qn  any  reasonable  grounds,  and  least  of  all  on  the  score  of 
iUiberallty  or  extravagance ;  notwithstanding  the  disclairaers  of 
E^rl  Grey,  it  had  repeatedly  received  their  approbation  as  an 
ig)R|ght  wel],-meaning  government ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  dose 
of  the  session,  that  they  began  to  discover  that  this  honest 
a^d  well-disposed  government  seemed  to  have  no  intentions 
of  fovmmg  a  more  intimate  alliance  with  them,  and  calling  them 
to  participate  in  the  sweets  of  power.  They  had  given  their 
temporary  support,  but  received  no  equivalent  for  it;  or,  as 
SUrl  Grey  very  correctly  expressed  it,  he  felt  no  gratitode 
tp^R^rds  the  administration ;  the  natural  inference  from  whid 
observation  was  that  he  was  therefore  determined  to  have  one 
of  his  own.  They  had,  moreover,  long  been  debarred  from 
power;  they  worked  hard  upon  public  opinion  to  grant 
them  another  trial,  nor  were  their  persevering  efforts  whoQy 
unsuccessful.  Seizing  the  moment  of  a  slight  reaction  in  the 
public  mind,  of  their  decreasing  minorities  in  parliament, 
and  the  hoped-for  advantage  of  a  general  election,  they  left  no 
means  untried  to  pave  the  way  for  their  return  to  power.  Thef 
affected  to  lament  the  political  incapacity  of  the  ministry,  and 
very  adroitly  characterized  the  premier,  ^'as  an  admiiaUe 
soldier,  to  whom  the  country,  in  a  military  sense,  was  in- 
finitely indebted ;  but  as  one  whose  arbitrary  opinions,  whose 
ideas  of  discipline,  and  dictatorial  spirit  rendered  htm  unfit  to 
conduct  the  government  of  a  great  country.  Was  he  not 
surrounded  by  men  of  mean  capacity,  entirely  dependant  upon 
his  will;  and,  however  distinguished  his  services,  were  the 
pipople  of  England  to  submit  to  him  as  to  a  dictator,  with  such 
instruments  to  trample  upon  their  rights  as  Lord  Aberdeen, 
who  was  known  to  be  in  strict  and  constant  communication 
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widi  PoUgnac  and  Metternich ;  ^while  Lord  EUenborougli  gave 
new  laws  to  India  ;  and  the  lord  chancellor  proved  how 
much  worse  the  Court  of  Chancery  could  be  conducted  than 
under  Lord  Eldon.  The  object  of  the  Dukcj  it  was  farther 
insisted^  was  eridendy  to  govern  the  country  as  sole  minister^ 
a  notion  which  he  seemed  to  have  derived  from  the  state  of 
things  in  the  last  reign^  when  it  was  held  as  a  ministerial  maxim 
that  the  then  King  required  a  firm  man  to  control  him.  But  their 
present  gracious  monarch  had  no  whims  and  fancies  to  gratify ; 
he  did  not  one  day  want  to  get  rid  of  a  wife  at  the  risk  of  a 
civil  war;  another  day  to  raise  palaces  at  the  cost  of  millions; 
he  had  no  favourites  and  no  personal  spites  to  gratify.  He  was 
not  a  King)  in  short,  who  required  an  uncompromising  minister 
to  keep  him  in  check,  and  the  time  was  come  when  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  should  adopt  one  line  of  policy  or  the  other^ 
either  renounce  his  pretentions  to  govern,  or  be  satisfied  to 
govern  with  colleagues  equal  to  the  task  of  dischargmg  the 
public  service.'** 

In  the  last  sentence  was  contained  the  real  source  of  the 
whig  grievances ;  that  the  present  premier  had  not  selected 
these  more  able  and  active  colleagues  from  the  opposition 
ranks,  and  they  considered  it  a  national  duty,  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  overthrow  an  administration  which  had  shown  so 
little  capacity  and  discrimination.  While  strenuously  exerting 
themselves  to  extend  the  spirit  of  disaffection  towards  the 
government,  events  occurred  which  considerably  strengthened 
the  hands  of  the  coalition.  The  French  revolution  burst  like 
a  thunderbolt  upon  all  the  great  conservative  powers  and 
interests  of  Europe,  and  it  had  no  less  a  prejudicial  effect  upon 
the  stability  of  the  Wellington  ministry.  It  gave  a  sudden 
and  marked  impulse  to  the  radical  or  democratical  party,  and 
to  that  strong  revolutionary  spirit  which  is  never  long  dormant 
in  a  mixed  government  like  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  royal 
line  of  the  Bourbons  were  driven  forth  once  more  to  seek 
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an  asylum  in  foreign  lands;  and  the  liberals  of  France  hsT- 
ing  reoeived  the  crown  finom  the  hands  of  the  triumphant 
people^  immediately  carried  it  as  a  present  to  the  Dake  of 
Orieans^  as  if  resolved  to  show  the  French  people  that  it 
was  in  vain  for  them  to    fight  for  a   republicj  and  that  if 
they  were  not  satisfied,  like  the  firogs,  to  bear  thdr  King  Log 
they  had  only  the  option  of  changing  him  for  his  royal  ooasin 
the  stork*    The  example,  however,  at  the  time  was  contagious, 
and  spread  with  the  rapidity  of  a  torrent  thronghoiit  Europe. 
Belpmn,   Poland,    Spain  and  Portugal  all  felt  the  heaving 
of  the  popular  earthquake,  and  it  was  impossible  that  EngUaid 
should  not  sensibly  participate  in  the  same  general  movement 
of  the  times.  Public  meetings  were  held,  applauding  the  braTery 
of  the  Parisians  in  shaking  off  the  detested  yoke;  deputiei 
were  appointed  to  congratulate  them  ;  and  even  subscriptions 
were  proposed  to  relieve  the  families  of  the  martyred  patriots. 
Violent  and  dangerous  characters  endeavoured  to  impress  upon 
the  populace  how  little  reason  they  had  to  dread  the  power  of 
a  despotic  govemmenti  of   the  military  or  an  armed  police, 
when  the  working  men  of  Paris,  had  by  themselves  overthrown 
all  the  instruments  of  oppression    which  could  be  brougbt 
against  them.     It  was  evident  from  all  that  was  passing,  the 
people  had  the  power  in  their  hands,  if  they  chose  to  empio; 
it,  and  to  remould  the  government  in  whatever  improved  form 
might  be  most  acceptable  to  the  national  wilL 

These  representations  were  artfully  though  seoretiy  supported 
by  the  leading  whigs  who  had  thus  obtained  a  new  lever  bv 
which  to  raise  the  ministers  out  of  their  seats.  The  conseqaent 
excitement  of  the  public  mind  had  a  very  un£avourable  e&ct 
upon  the  elections ;  as  regarded  the  ministerial  returns ;  and  it 
now  also  gaye  renewed  impetus  to  the  great  question  of  P^' 
mentary  Reform,  which  had  for  some  time  lain  in  abeyance.  A 
new  representative  system  was  loudly  called  for ;  and  petitions 
and  addresses  to  the  throne  poured  in  from  all  quarters. 

Even  threats  were  employed,  signifying  that  a  refusal  of  popo* 
lar  rights  and  a  large  extension  of  the  sufErage  would  be  fo/- 
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lowed  by  a  general  oonYuIsion>  in  which  the  privileged  orders 
would  be  compelled  to  make  greater  concessions  than  were 
now  called  for.  The  demands  of  the  large  mamifartnring  towns» 
many  of  which  were  not  represented  in  pailiamenty  were  ren- 
dered more  serious  by  disturbances  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
which  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  country.    Riots,  confla- 
grations, and  destruction  of  agricultural  and  manu^BCturing 
property  on  an  extensive  scale,  marked  the  desperate  character 
of  the  new  movement.    Machinery  of  all  kinds  was  the  pecu* 
liar  object  on  which  it  wreaked  its  violence,  and  to  such  an 
extent  was  it  carried,  that  the  civil  authorities  were  unequal  to 
cope  with  the  rioters,  and  in  a  short  time  the  insurance  offices 
refused  to  grant  policies  to  the  farmers  and  landowners  who 
kept  machinery  on  their  premises.    Famine  and  high  prices 
served  to  aggravate  the  evil ;  terror  pervaded  the  minds  of  the 
middle  and  higher  orders,  the  whole  social  system  was  shaken 
to  its  basis,  and  even  the  attempt  to  protect  property  in  the 
agricultural  districts  was  at  length  abandoned;   the  owners 
quietly  giving  up  possession  or  flying  from  the  vengeance  of 
an  infuriated  rabble.    Large  bands  of  rioters  proceeded  openly 
through  the  country  ravaging  and  pillaging  by  day,  while  secret 
incendiaries  renewed  the  dreadful  fires  by  night. 

Such  were  the  unhappy  consequences  of  the  revolution  at 
Paris,  and  the  appeals  of  designing  demagogues  to  the  passions 
of  the  people,  while  the  different  opposition  parties  looked  on 
with  secret  hopes  that  at  length  the  days  of  the  Wellington 
administration  were  numbered.  So  sudden  and  fearful  had 
been  the  outbreak,  that  the  agitators  themselves  were  surprised 
and  alarmed  at  the  effects  which  they  had  produced*  Under 
these  trying  circumstances  the  Duke  of  Wellington  acted  with 
his  accustomed  promptitude  and  vigour.  It  was  impossible  to 
have  foreseen  or  have  been  prepared  to  stifle  at  the  outset  so  wild 
and  desperate  an  insurrection — ^for  such  in  reality  it  was ;  but 
the  best  remedial  measures  were  immediately  taken  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  it  may  safely  be  averred,  that  the 
means  adopted  by  the  premier  prevented  the  mischief  extend* 

2x2 
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ing  into  a  fierce  and  sangoinary  revolntion.  A  strong  military 
force  was  sent  into  the  most  disturbed  districts ;  the  oonstaba- 
lary  and  the  yeomanry  were  called  upon  to  act ;  a  reward  of 
500/.  was  offered  for  the  conviction  of  a  single  incendiary;  and 
a  special  commission  was  instantly  appointed  to  proceed  into 
those  districts  where  outrages  had  been  perpetrated.  These 
energetic  efforts  were  soon  followed  by  the  desired  success; 
the  violent  proceedings  of  the  anarchists  were  effectually  sap- 
pressed;  the  power  of  the  civil  authorities  was  restored;  the 
yeomanry  scoured  the  country  on  all  sides ;  the  farmers  oiga- 
niaed  themselves  into  bodies  capable  of  resisting  the  mnl 
bands,  and  assisted  the  civil  force  in  their  discovery  and  appre- 
hension. By  these  judicious  steps,  public  confidence  was  at 
length  reanimated ;  the  fonctions  of  the  magistracy  were  re- 
stored, and  conscious  of  having  done  every  thing  which  could 
be  effected  in  such  unhappy  circumstances,  the  premier  stood 
prepared  to  meet  the  new  parliament  which  was  summoned  for 
the  26th  of  October,  1830. 

The  result  of  the  elections  was  a  fresh  accession  of  strength 
to  the  opposition,  and  it  received  considerable  addition  by  the 
course  of  events.  It  was  evident  that  the  question  of  reform 
had  made  great  progress  in  public  opinion;  there  was  erery 
appearance  of  its  being  fixed  upon  for  a  speedy  trial  of  strength, 
and  it  was  confidently  expected  by  the  ministry  that  a  consi- 
derable modification,  not  unfavourable  to  their  retaining  power, 
would  attend  the  decided  policy  which  they  meant  to  porsoe. 
Upon  the  2d  of  November,  the  members  of  both  houses  hsTin; 
been  sworn  in,  and  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  unanimously  re-elected 
speaker  of  the  Commons,  the  new  session  was  opened  by  the 
King  in  person.  In  his  speech  he  made  marked  allusion  to 
the  events  which  had  taken  place  on  the  continent,  and  to  the 
renewal  of  our  diplomatic  relations  with  the  new  French 
dynasty;  to  the  endeavours  which  were  being  made  to  restore 
peace  in  the  Netherlands,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  general 
treaties  with  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  In  lus  address  to 
the  House  of  Commons  his  Majesty  particularly  dwelt  upon 
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ihe  economy  which  it  was  determined  to  introdace  with  regard 
to  the  estimates  in  every  branch  of  the  puhlic  expenditure^  and 
as  a  proof  of  sincerity^  as  the  civil  list  had  expired  at  the  close  of 
the  late  reign,  his  Majesty  placed  without  reserve  his  interest  in 
the  hereditary  revenues,  and  in  the  funds  which  might  be  de- 
rived from  the  droits  of  the  admiralty,  and  from  the  West  India 
duties^  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commons,  rejoicing  in  an  occasion 
of  thus  evincing  his  reliance  on  their  dutiful  attachment  He 
was  confident  that  they  would  cheerfully  provide  for  the  sup^ 
port  of  the  government,  and  the  dignity  of  the  crown ;  and 
while  he  lamented  the  disturbances  which  afflicted  the  country, 
he  expressed  a  determination  to  employ  all  the  means  which 
the  laws  had  placed  in  his  hands  to  repress  them,  believing  that 
the  loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  his  people  remained  unaltered, 
and  declaring  that  it  would  be  the  great  object  of  his  life  to 
preserve  for  them  those  blessings  which  they  had  long  en- 
joyed, and  transmit  them  unimpaired  to  posterity. 

But  notwithstanding  this  moderate  and  well-judged  speech, 
the  usual  addresses  were  not  carried  without  the  strongest  oppo- 
sition, and  ministers  were  closely  pressed  upon  the  questions  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  and  sinecure  places  and  pensions.  These 
attacks  were  met  with  a  calm  and  fearless  spirit  by  the  premier, 
who  frankly  declared  thai  '^  he  perfectly  agreed  in  the  view  taken 
by  noble  lords,  and  that  reduction  of  expenditure  and  taxation 
should  be  carried  as  far  as  practicable,  and  as  was  at  all  con- 
sistent with  the  public  service ;  but  that  with  regard  to  another 
question,  surrounded  as  it  was  with  difficulties,  the  proposition 
to  introduce  a  sweeping  change  in  the  elective  franchise  of  the 
country,  under  the  plea  of  Parhamentary  Reform,  he  felt  bound 
in  candour  and  honour  to  state  that  it  would  meet  with  his 
strenuous  and  decided  opposition,  and  that  of  the  colleagues 
with  whom  he  acted.''    In  making  this  memorable  declaration, 
it  was  considered  by  many  that  the  premier  had  not  displayed 
his  weU-known  caution  and  prudence,  particularly  in  reference  ta 
the  excited  state  of  public  feeling ;  but  when  we  reflect  for  a  mth 
ment  that  he  never  practised  caution  and  reserve  at  the  expense 
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of  public  principle  and  consistency,  few  right-minded  men  wHH 
blame  the  decided  and  manly  avowal  of  bis  opinion  $  although 
while  he  uttered  it,  the  doom  of  his  adnunistration  might  be 
said  to  have  been  irrevocably  sealed. 

In  his  subsequent  reply  to  Earl  Grey,  who  had  pointedly 
alluded  to  the  subject,  yet  was  driven  to  confess  that  he  had  no 
definite  plan  of  reform  to  propose,  the  premier  emphatically 
said  '^that  on  his  own  part  he  would  go  feurther,  and  say,  that 
he  had  never  read  or  heard  of  any  measure,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  which  could  improve  the  representation,  or  render  it 
more  satis&ctory  to  the  country  at  large :  he  would  not  hesitate 
therefore  unequivocally  to  state  his  opinion,  that  we  possessed  a 
le^slature  which  answered  all  good  purposes,  better  than  any 
which  had  been  ever  tried;  and  that  if  he  had  to  frame  a  legis- 
lature for  another  country,  his  aim  would  be  to  form  one  vhidi 
would  produce  similar  results.  Under  such  circumstances," 
continued  the  noble  Duke,  '^  I  am  not  only  unprepared  (like 
the  noble  lord)  to  bring  forward  any  measure  of  reform,  but 
ready  at  once  to  declare  that  so  long  as  I  have  the  honour  to 
hold  a  situation  in  the  government,  I  shall  feel  it  to  be  my 
bounden  duty  to  resist  any  such  measures  when  proposed  by 
others.** 

In  consequence  of  these  firank  aeclarations,  and  similar 
though  perhaps  less  uncompromising  ones,  made  by  Sir  R> 
Peel  in  the  lower  house,  the  public  excitement  which  already 
existed  upon  the  subject  reached  its  height.  Mr.  Brongbam 
gave  notice  that  on  the  16th  he  should  submit  a  distinct  pro* 
position  for  a  change  in  the  representation,  taking  his  stand  on 
the  ancient  ground  of  the  constitution,  as  it  existed  originally^ 
in  the  days  of  its  purity  and  vigour.  New  combinations  irere 
formed,  with  a  view  of  carrying  out  some  strong  ulterior 
measures ;  and  the  national  ferment  was  considerably  in- 
creased by  the  ministerial  allusion  to  die  affairs  of  Bdginm,  in 
which  the  revolution  was  described  as  ^^  a  revolt  against  an 
enlightened  government/*  and  the  democratic  journals  teemed 
with  the  foulest  abuse  against  the  noble  Duke  for  the  put 
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which  it  was  asserted  he  bad  taken  in  first  proposing  and  en- 
deavouring to  cement  the  ill-advised  and  unpopular  union  with 
Holland.  At  this  period,  also,  another  and  not  less  fruitful 
source  of  disunion  and  discord,  which  added  to  the  perplexity 
of  the  ministry,  and  to  the  public  excitement  so  perseveringly 
kept  up  by  its  enemies,  sprung  up  nearer  home,  and  served  to 
test  the  popularity  of  the  Wellington  cabinet  in  a  manner 
which  showed  its  increasing  weakness,  and  the  dij£culty  of  its 
bearing  up  against  the  general  hostility  by  which  it  was  as- 
sailed. 

Some  time  before  the  meeting  of  parliament  the  King  and 
Queen  had  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  lord  mayor  to 
honour  the  city  with  their  presence,  and  partake  of  a  festival  at 
OuildhaU.  The  preparations  made  by  the  citizens,  as  the 
grand  day  approached,  were  on  the  most  extensive  and  magni«- 
ficent  scale ;  civic  expectation  was  at  its  height,  and  just  at  the 
moment  when  all  was  ready  to  give  the  royal  personages  a 
handsome  reception,  an  intimation  was  received  from  Sir 
R.  Peel^  by  the  chief  magistrate,  late  on  the  night  of  the  7th 
of  November,  that  the  King,  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  of  his 
ministers,  had  thought  good  to  defer  his  visit  to  some  future 
opportunity.  The  reason  subsequentiy  given  for  this  sudden 
resolution  was  that  information  had  only  then  been  received 
which  ^^gave  cause  to  apprehend  that,  notwithstanding  the 
devoted  loyalty  and  attachment  borne  to  the  sovereign  by  the 
citizens  of  London,  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  nocturnal 
assemblage  of  multitudes  to  produce  tumult  and  confusion; 
and  it  would  be  a  source  of  deep  and  lasting  concern  to  their 
Majesties  if  any  calamity  were  to  occur  on  the  occasion  of  their 
visit  to  the  city/' 

It  was  natural  that  such  an  announcement  should  create 
much  dissatisfaction,  and  some  alarm ;  it  was  known  that 
strong  prejudice  existed  against  the  Duke,  excited  by  his  oppo« 
nenta  on  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  new  police ;  he 
had  even  been  threatened  in  the  public  streets ;  inflammatory 
handbills  bad  been  drcolated,  and  the  lord  mayor^  Aldermao 
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Sjsys  bad  infonned  him  that  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  to 
attack  hia  pecson. 

But  the  motives  which  influenced  the  dedsion  of  the 
premier^  in  the  advice  which  he  gave  his  M^estj,  were  dioUted 
solely  by  a  regard  for  the  pubUc  good.  They  were  soch  as  did 
the  highest  honour  both  to  his  judgment  and  to  his  feelings; 
and  we  have^  happily,  his  own  recorded  opinions^  given  upon 
this  interesting  occasion,  which  place  the  whole  subject  in  s 
dear  and  intelligible  point  of  view.  In  these  we  are  assuied, 
that  so  long  as  there  was  even  a  risk  of  coming  into  collision 
with  the  people, — of  a  single  life  being  lost,  or  the  possibility  of 
the  military  having  to  fire  a  single  shot,  by  whatever  cause 
produced;  and  when  moreover,  he  was  aware  that  violent  and 
mischievous  characters  were  at  work,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  du^ 
not  only  as  prime  minister,  but  as  the  citizen  ot  a  free  state, 
to  avoid  every  thing  which  could  tend  in  the  smallest  degree  to 
a  breach  of  the  public  peace. 

Instead  of  sentiments  so  just  and  honourable — di8pla3^Qg 
equal  loyalty  to  the  monarch  and  regard  for  the  people,  the 
most  innocent  of  whom,  as  he  truly  observed,  are  the  first  to 
suffer  on  all  occasions  of  pubUc  tumult, — ^producing  the  effect 
which  he  had  intended,  and  being  interpreted  in  the  sense  only 
which  they  declared,  a  sort  of  panic  seized  on  the  puUic  mind, 
wid  the  emissaries  of  mischief,  never  at  a  loss  for  some  pre- 
text, spread  reports  that  an  atrocious  conspiracy  against  the 
royal  person  had  been  detected,  that  a  sang^nary  revolution 
was  at  hand,  that  a  republic  would  be  declared,  and  the  comnion- 
wealth  of  Great  Britain  be  re-estabUshed.  The  public  funds 
fell  nearly  three  per  cent.,  trade  was  interrupted,  a  run  upon  the 
banks  was  apprehended,  and  public  confidence  leoeived  a 
serious  shock.  However  little  ground  there  really  existed  for 
these  absurd  representations,  it  was  imperative  upon  the  prime 
miniflter  to  adopt  precautionary  measures;  the  new  potioe  and 
the  ndlitary  were  both  employed,  but  so  ably  and  onobtrusively 
disposed  as  to  insure  the  public  tranquillity  without  any  inter- 
fcrenoe  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject.    The  troops  and  aitil- 
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lery,  without  being  seen,  were  in  perfect  readiness;  the  Tower 
was  placed  in  a  better  state  of  security^  and  tiie  ditch  was 
filled  with  water;  additional  sentinels  were  stationed  at  the 
Bank^  and  a  reinforcement  at  the  magazine  in  Hyde  Park. 
Fresh  bodies  of  troops  were  brought  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  metropolis ;  the  demagogues  took  the  alarm^  and  scarcely 
had  these  preparations  been  completed^  before  the  good  setise 
of  the  people^  never  long  abused,  saw  the  subject  in  its  real 
light,  and  that  the  Duke  had  been  actuated  in  all  he  did  by 
a  humane  regard  for  their  safety ;  they  began  to  laugh  at  the 
fears  excited  by  designing  men,  general  confidence  was  restoi^d, 
and  the  fands  recovered  their  former  buoyancy. 

While  thus  ably  and  cautiously  the  premier  had  brought  the 
people  through  a  crisis  of  difiiculty  and  danger,  and  foiled  the 
enemies  of  the  public  peace,  inasmuch  as  serious  mischieT 
would  have  ensued  had  the  King's  visit  to  the  city  taken  place, 
he  was  attacked  with  the  utmost  virulence  by  the  leaders  of  the 
extreme  parties  in  Parliament.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  in  a 
high  tone  declared  that  the  King  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects  ;  that  he  might  have  gone  unaccompanied  by  his 
guards  through  every  street  of  the  metropolis.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  on  rising  to  reply,  declared  ^'that  with  regard 
to  the  safety  of  his  Majesty  in  passing  through  any  and  every 
part  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  his  dominions,  he  perfectly 
agreed  with  the  noble  duke;  but  he  would  maintain  at  the 
same  time  that  although  the  royal  personage  might  have  been 
safe,  his  presence  would  have  drawn  together  a  large  multitude 
on  whom  an  attempt  would  have  been  made  by  lawless  men 
to  incite  to  violence  and  outrage,  when  the  military  must 
have  been  called  out,  and  innocent  blood  perhaps  have  been 
shed  for  the  suppression  of  the  outrage.'^  The  sincerity  and 
manliness  of  this  address  produced  a  strong  sensation  through^ 
out  the  house;  but  when  was  the  ear  of  faction  opentotte 
voice  of  truth  and  reason,  or,  when  was  justice  opncedcd  by 
parties  who  had  abandoned  the  men  with  whom  they  formeriy 
acted,  and  who  panted  to  occupy  the  seats  which  liiey  ocospied? 
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Recent  oircamstanoes  and  events  favoiired  the  views  of  the  oppo- 
sition ;  they  grew  bolder  and  more  reckless  in  their  attacks, 
observed  neither  reason  nor  moderation,  and  were  intent  only 
upon  one  object,  that  of  overthrowing,  at  all  risks,  the  Wellington 
administration.  They  first  took  advantage  of  a  debate  upon 
the  budget,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the 
15th  of  November,  brought  before  the  house  his  arrangements 
for  the  civil  list,  which  he  proposed  to  fix  at  the  annual  sum  of 
790,000/.  This  was  met  by  a  motion  of  Sir  Henry  Pamdl 
for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  its  various  items,  and  to 
report  thereon ;  both  whigs  and  tories,  including  the  seceden, 
joined  in  support  of  the  amendment ;  and  upon  a  division  the 
ministry  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  233  agunst  204 
voices. 

This  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  Wellington  administra- 
tion ;  an  administration  which  had  conferred  signal  and  impor- 
tant  benefits  upon  the  country.  They  were,  moreover,  not  weik 
and  ephemeral  measures,  but  of  lasting  utility  and  importance^ 
the  good  results  of  which  continue  to  be  experienced  at  the 
present  day ;  —were  such  indeed  as  embraced  the  best  and  truest 
spirit  of  reform.  Let  us  ask  what  other  minister  ever  succeeded 
within  so  short  a  period  in  passing  measures  of  equal  magni- 
tude to  those  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  the  Bepeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  the  Metropolitan  Police  Bill, 
the  Reform  of  the  Criminal  Code,  to  say  nothing  of  the  marked 
reduction  of  expenditure  and  the  amount  of  taxation.  U  ^ 
much  had  been  effected,  within  littie  more  than  a  year,  for  the 
melioration  of  our  institutions,  what  might  not  have  been  ex* 
pected  from  a  minister  who  had  thus  shown  himself  eqaal  to 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  who  had  manifested  a  disposition  and 
capacity  to  carry  through  in  detail,  acts  which  required  no  re- 
vision, of  a  solid  and  permanent  character ;  a  minister  who  had 
proved  that  he  knew  how  to  adapt  his  views  to  political  expe- 
diency, to  the  urgency  and  necessity  of  the  crisis,  and  who, 
though  he  refused  to  pass  a  wholesale  measure  upon  the  instant, 
yet  when  he  afterwards  ascertained  the  extent  of  the  national  will 
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in  fevour  of  a  general  refonn  of  the  electire  franchi865  would  have 
csanied  the  question  in  a  manner  far  more  satisfactory  and  effica- 
cious^ than  the  specious  measure  misnamed  the  Reform  BilL* 

Nothing  indeed  could  display  the  political  power  and  ascend- 
ancy of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  a  stronger  light  than  the 
subsequent  debates  which  took  place  in  both  houses ;  for  though 
his  administration  was  at  an  end^  the  influence  he  continued 
to  exercise  upon  the  counsels  of  the  nation  was  conspicuously 
manifest.  On  the  day  subsequent  to  the  division^  the  premier 
announced  from  his  place  in  the  house  ^'  that  in  consequence 
of  the  decision  come  to  in  the  Commons,  he  had  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  tender  to  his  Majesty  his  own  resignation  and  that 
of  his  colleagues,  which  his  Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased 
to  accept,  and  that  they  continued  to  hold  office  only  imtil 
their  successors  should  be  appointed/'  He  afterwards  also 
took  the  opportunity  of  stating,  with  his  usual  frankness  and 
decision,  that  he  had  adopted  the  resolution  to  which  he  had 
come^  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  vote  on  the  civil  list, 
as  from  well-founded  expectation  of  the  result  of  a  division  on 
Mr.  Brougham's  proposition  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  which 
stood  for  that  very  day;  but  even  if  the  civil  list  question 
had  not  been  deemed  sufficiently  important  to  justify  a  resig- 
nation ;  the  majority  that  had  decided  it,  evinced  a  fixed  and 
stem  system  of  opposition,  which  must  of  itself  have  convinced 
ministers  that  their  power  was  gone.  A  similar  announcement 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when 
Mr.  Brougham  postponed  his  motion  for  Reform  till  the  25th 
of  November,  but  with  great  reluctance,  at  the  urgent  entreaty 
of  the  whig  party,  while  he  declared  that  he  could  not  possibly 
be  affected  by  any  change  in  the  administration.  He  farther 
pledged  himself  to  bring  forward  his  motion  on  the  day  ap* 
pointed,  whoever  might  be  his  Majesty's  ministers,  and^  when 
Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  moved  to  defer  the  consideration  of  election 

*  Stirling,  N.  B.,  containing  8000  inhabitants,  returns,  with  four  other 
burghs,  one  member ;  Totness,  in  Devonshire,  with  3500  inhabitants,  re* 
turns  two  members  1  and  so  with  others. 
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petitions^  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  reasons  assigned 
for  it  by  the  honourable  member  ^^that  ministers  would  not  be 
present/^  The  house,  he  continued,  '^  could  do  many  things 
without  their  assistance ;  and  with  every  feeling  of  respect  for 
the  fiitare  ministers,  he  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  ad- 
ministration/' Two  days  afterwards  Mr.  Brougham  was  gazetted 
as  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  peerage. 
£arl  Grey  had  already  received  his  Majesty's  commands  to  form 
a  new  administration ;  a  duty  which  he  undertook  only  on  the 
e^tpress  condition  that  Parliamentary  Reform  should  be  made  a 
cabinet  question.  This  also  it  was  necessary  in  the  state  of  the 
public  mind  to  concede,  and  within  the  space  of  a  week,  the 
reform  ministry  was  announced,  consisting  not  only  of  whigs, 
but  of  that  section  of  the  tories  which  had  supported  Mr. 
Oanning. 

The  tory  seceders  from  the  Duke's  administration,  who  had 
been  the  original  cause  of  its  overthrow  were  justiy  excluded 
from  all  participation  in  power;  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  was  made  Postmaster-general. 
Lord  Althorp  was  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  Lord  Melbourne  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Home  Department ;  Lord  Palmerston,  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  Lord  Goderich  to  the  Colonial  Office ;  Sir  James 
Graham  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  Lord  Durham, 
Privy  Seal ;  Lord  Lansdowne,  President  of  the  Council ;  Sir 
Thomas  Denman  was  made  Attorney,  and  Sir  William  Home, 
Solicitor-general ;  Lord  Hill  was  Commander-in-chief ;  Lord 
Auckland,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr.  C.  Grant 
of  the  Board  of  Control.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  old  whigs 
and  their  adherents  were  determined  to  observe  no  measures 
with  their  former  allies  the  seceding  tories ;  having  gained  thdr 
point,  they  threw  them  boldly  off,  and  the  latter  found  them- 
selves in  no  very  enviable  situation.  Spite  of  their  determined 
hostility  to  the  Duke  for  passing  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  they 
found  themselves  once  more  compelled  to  look  up  to  him  as 
their  leader^  and  returned  to  their  old  all^iance  with  the  best 
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grace  they  could  assume.  Instead  of  being  called  ou  to  foroa 
a  coalition  ministry^  they  had  the  mortifioation  to  see  every 
office  filled  by  the  leading  whig  retainers ;  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  new  premier  was  determined  to  make  up  for  the  length  of 
time  in  which  the  talents  of  the  whigs  had  been  allowed  to  lie 
fallow.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  the  new  Lord  Chamber- 
lain ;  Lord  Holland^  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster ; 
Lord  John  Russell  was  Paymaster  of  the  Forces;  Mr.  Bi 
Grants  Judge  Advocate ;  the  Honourable  Agar  ElUs^  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Woods  and  Forests.  But  we  are  hardly 
half  through  the  list ;  next  comes  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson^  Vice- 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy ; 
Sir  Edward  Paget  and  Sir  Robert  Spencer  were  Master  aad 
Surveyor-general  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance ;  and  Mr.  C.  Wv 
Wynne,  Secretary  at  War.  The  Scotch  offices  of  Lord  Advo-» 
cate  and  Solicitor-general  were  conferred  respectively  upon  Mr* 
Jeffirey  and  Mr.  Cockbum,  now  become  the  political  as  well  as 
the  literary  coadjutors  of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  Brougham 
and  Vaux.  The  Marquis  of  Angleseawas  reinstated  in  hia 
Vice-regal  office  in  Ireland,  with  Mr.  Stanley  as  Chief-secretary  t 
Lord  Plunket  the  new  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Penne&ther,  At- 
tomey*general  of  Ireland. 

Although  the  new  ministry,  while  in  opposition,  had  shown, 
extreme  haste  to  press  the  question  of  reform,  they  moved,  on 
the  23d  of  December,  that  both  houses  should  adjourn  to  the  3d 
of  February  (1831),  the  intermediate  period  being  required  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  the  measures  which  they  intended  to 
submit  to  parliament — ^in  particular,  the  grand  and  extensive 
plan  of  reform,  upon  the  strength  of  which  they  had  obtained 
office,  and  hoped  long  to  retain  it. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

(1831  to  1835.) 

Aerorm — Proclamation<^Inquiry  by  die  Duke  of  WelliDgCon — 'Pteseoti 
petitions  against  the  Refonn  Bill — His  speeches  in  the  bouse  on  the 
Civil  List—Progress  of  the  Reform  Bill— Debates— Public  mrrtinp 
Popular  insurrections — Collisions  with  the  civil  force  and  the  militaiT'— 
The  Duke's  motion  on  the  state  of  the  country — On  Belgium  and  HoUand 
— Debates  on  Reform — Second  reading  of  the  bill — Bisgmcefiil  scenes- 
Policy  of  the  Duke — Necessity  of  popular  concession — Resignation  c£  the 
ministry-— Great  public  excitement — Interview  with  the  King — Noble 
conduct  of  the  Duke — Withdraws  his  opposition — The  Reform  BiU  pased 
— Explanations — Leads  the  opposition — Speeches  in  the  house — Esri 
Grey  resigns — The  Melbourne  ministry  strongly  opposed— Violent  debates 
— Lord  Melbourne  resigns— Ministiy  of  Sir  R.  Peel. 

The  period  had  at  length  arrived^  when  the  ministerial  plan 
of  reform  was  to  be  discussed  in  both  houses  of  parliament. 
Public  excitement  was  at  its  height,  and  on  its  provisions  being 
made  known^  not  a  little  disappointment  was  experienced  by 
the  more  stanch  reformers  at  the  very  partial  and  limited  ex- 
tension of  the  elective  franchise.  It  was  in  fact  an  unjust  and 
anti-popular  measure^  containing  abundant  seeds  of  future 
strife  and  dissension^  admitting  to  their  electoral  rights,  only 
about  one-twentieth  of  the  population,  and  these  consisting 
almost  exclusively  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes — Cleaving 
the  people  where  they  were^ — and  thus  preserving  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  aristocratic  and  monied  interests,  and  in  so  frr 
redeeming  the  pledge  given  by  the  new  premier  that  he  would 
abide  by— or  in  other  words  legislate,  for  his  own  order-    Its 
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grand  conservative  features^  however^  were  not  perceived  at  the 
time^  and  the  deluded  masses  hailed  the  new  Reform  Bill  as  a 
panacea  for  all  their  sufferings.  Meantime  the  state  of  the 
country,  owing  to  the  incessant  agitation  which  had  been  kept 
up  daily  became  more  alarming ;  Ireland  was  convulsed  from 
end  to  end,  and  yet  ministers  had  proposed  neither  preventive 
nor  remedial  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace. 

^^The  Duke  of  Wellington  wished  to  ask  the  noble  Earl 
(Grey)  whether  it  was  his  intention  to  renew  the  law  giving 
the  lord  lieutenant  power  to  suppress  illegal  meetings  by 
proclamation  ?  The  noble  earl  was  aware  that  it  would  ex- 
pire in  no  very  long  time."  To  this  Earl  Grey  replied  that  it 
was  clearly  his  intention  to  renew  the  law  when  the  period 
should  arrive.  Upon  the  question  of  postponing  the  re- 
committal of  the  Reform  Bill  until  that  day  week  (April  25,)  it 
was  observed  by  the  Duke,  in  reply  to  the  lord  chancellor  who 
had  intimated  his  assent,  in  case  it  met  with  the  approbation  of 
the  learned  lord  who  had  opposed  proceeding  with  it^  ^^  that  his 
noble  and  learned  friend,  the  chief  baron,  would  then  most 
probably  have  the  advantage  of  attending  and  giving  them  his 
assistance.''  And  when  the  lord  chancellor,  in  reply,  stated 
that  as  far  as  he  knew,  his  learned  friend  had  stated  nothing 
which  would  lead  him  to  anticipate  the  opposition  which  was 
now  insinuated,  the  Duke  very  properly  repelled  the  idea  of  any 
insinuation,  by  declaring  that  he  had  not  formed  any  opinion 
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on  the  measure,  and  could  not  therefore  be  prepared  to  oppose 
it.  All  that  he  sought  was,  that  a  fair  opportunity,  and  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  might  be  afforded  for  its  adequate 
discussion. 

During  the  interesting  debates  which  ensued  in  the  Lords, 
the  Duke  was  constant  and  punctual  in  his  attendance — ^for 
which,  indeed,  throughout  his  whole  political  career,  he  has 
been  remarkable-^upon  the  presentation  of  petitions  both  in 
fayour  of  and  against  the  measure;  when  Lord  Chancellor 
Brougham  with  the  want  of  judgment,  which  was  often  only 
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too  conspicaous^  launched  out  into  long  extraneous 
declaring  that  tempters  had  gone  among  the  people,  and 
endeavoured  insidiously  to  incite  them  against  the  bill,  by 
holding  the  following  language : — ^'  You  common  people  will 
get  no  votes^  for  die  bill  is  founded  on  the  prindple  of  propeity, 
and  you  have  got  no  property/'  a  truth  afterwards  sufficiently 
elucidated;  and  when  he  proceeded  to  make  an  irrelevant 
appeal  to  the  sacred  writings,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Dake, 
who  advised  their  lordships,  that  they  would  do  well  to  adhere 
to  their  original  resolution  of  not  discussing  this  measure  until 
it  came  regularly  before  them.  He  should  have  thought  that 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  in  particular  would 
have  adhered  to  that  resolution,  but  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
had  not  done  so,  and  had  also  referred  to  arguments  which  had 
been  used  in  the  other  house  of  parliament.  It  being  strenuously 
denied  by  the  chancellor  that  he  had  adopted  any  arguments  used 
in  the  other  house,  for  that  his  was  an  argument  which  he  had 
taken  from  two  county  meetings,  his  grace  said  in  reply,  "  Welli 
the  argument  is  one  which  has  been  adduced  to  the  common 
people ;  and  since  the  noble  and  learned  lord  has  thought  proper 
to  go  so  far,  I  wish  the  noble  and  learned  lord  had  thought 
proper  to  go  a  little  further,  and  adverted  to  certain  other 
arguments  which  had  been  used  to  the  same  class.  One  of 
those  arguments  was,  that  this  measure  would  lead  to  ulteiior 
measures ;  that  the  measure  must  undoubtedly  and  inevitably 
lead  to  radical  reform  and  universal  sufirage.  If  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  thought  proper  to  allude  to  one  part  of  an  argu- 
ment, let  him  allude  to  the  other  part  of  it  also.  He  must 
disclaim,  however,  any  idea  of  continuing  the  discussion  of  this 
subject,  and  he  thought  that  their  lordships  would  do  well  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  statements  of  the  petitioners."  Re- 
cent events  have  shown  how  justly  and  correctly  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  reasoned,  even  at  that  time,  respecting  the  conse- 
quences to  be  expected  from  purs(ung  half  measures,  and  holding 
out  to  the  nation  delusive  hopes  of  a  general  and  effective  plan 
of  reform,  instead  of  treating  the  subject  upon  high  national 
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grounds^  and  introducing  in  detail  those  wise  and  calmly  reason- 
ed measures  which  had  placed  the  criminal  code  of  the  country 
on  a  secure  and  permanent  basis ;  which  had  reformed  the  civil 
power  and  constabulary,  which  had  given  effective  and  lasting 
relief  to  the  Catholics,  and  which  had  never  kept  the  word 
of  promise  to  the  nation's  ear,  while  it  cheated  its  dearest 
hopes. 

In  the  course  of  the  debates  on  the  Reform  Bill,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  occasion  to  present  numerous  petitions  against 
the  measure  from  different  parts  of  die  country,  and  on  the 
14th  of  April,  1831,  in  laying  before  the  house  the  petition  of 
the  noblemen,  freeholders,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  commis* 
sioners  of  supply  of  the  county  of  Dumbarton,  complaining  of 
the  sweeping  reform  which  was  contemplated  as  regarded  Scot- 
land, his  grace  observed  ''that  there  was  no  part  of  the 
country,  which,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  had  been  more  pro- 
gressively and  uniformly  prosperous  than  Scotland  ^  that  was  a 
fact  which  could  not  be  disputed,  and  he  remembered,  with 
particular  satisfaction,  a  remark  which  had  been  made  once  by 
a  noble  friend  of  his,  whose  loss  at  present  he  every  day  saw 
more  reason  to  deplore, — ^he  meant  the  late  Earl  of  Liverpool— 
that  Scotland  was  in  every  respect  the  best  conditioned  country 
in  the  world ;  yet,  this  was  the  country  into  which  his  Majest3r'B 
ministers  proposed  to  introduce  what  the  petitioners  called  '  a 
sweeping  reform.'  He  begged  to  say  that  whatever  might  be 
the  difference  between  the  county  meetings  in  Scotland,  and 
the  county  meetings  held  in  England  and  elsewhere,  it  was  the 
duty  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  particularly  when  they  were 
about  to  propose  a  change  which  went  to  alter  that  which  had 
been  settled  at  the  act  of  union,  and  by  a  solemn  treaty  be- 
t'.veen  the  two  countries,  to  have  consulted  the  opinions  and 
wishes  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  in  Scotland  before  they 
brought  forward  a  measure  of  that  description,'' — Hansard's 
Parliamentart/  Debates^  April,  1831. 

While  the  Reform  Bill  still  continued  to  ''  drag  its  slow  length 
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along,'^  the  Duke  had  frequent  occasion  to  reflect  with  some 
severity  upon  other  measures  of  his  Majesty's  gorenuDoent;  and 
when,  on  the  19th  of  Aprils  Earl  Grey  moved  that  their  lord- 
ships should  go  into  a  committee  on  the  dvil  list^  his  grace  m 
reply  to  the  statements  of  the  premier  said,  ^  that  it  was  far 
from  his  intention  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the  civil  list  to  be 
granted  to  his  Majesty.    He  thought^  however^  that  a  sum 
should  be  granted  to  his  Majesty  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
civil  government  of  the  country  as  well  as  of  his  housdiold. 
It  was  the  custom,  to  the  time  of  George  XL,  to  grant  taxes 
upon  certain  articles,  to  enable  the  King  to  carry  on  the  d^il 
government.    The  principle  on  which  he  had  drawn  up  bis  plan 
was  to  enable  the  sovereign  to  defray  all  expenses  necessary  for 
supporting  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  without  mixing  them  op 
with  the'  expenses  of  his  civil  government.    The   crown  had 
enjoyed  great  advantage,  so  long  as  the  system  of  supporting 
itself  on  its  hereditary  revenues  remained  in  practice.    That 
system  was  departed  from  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  and  a  further  departure  had  been  made  since, 
into  which  he  should  examine  presently.    From  the  accounts 
he  had  seen  of  the  hereditary  revenues  of  George  II*,  he  had 
reason  to  believe,  that  if  they  were  now  enjoyed  by  the  sove- 
reign in  defraying  the  civil  expenses  of  the  government,  and 
the  splendour  of  the  crown,  they  would  amount  to  a  larger 
sum  than  would  be  necessary,   notwithstanding  the  increase 
which  had  been  made  in  them  by  the  increased  salaries  of  the 
judges,  of  the  number  of  public  offices,  and  the  vast  increase 
of  the  royal  family.    He  believed  that  the  hereditary  revi>- 
nues  of  the  crown,  independent  of  its  droits,  and   its  West 
India  duties,  amounted  to  not  less  than  850,000/.  a  year.     He 
made  this  statement  because  it  was  important  that  their  lord* 
ships  should  recollect  it,  and  that  the  public  should  know^  diat 
notwithstanding  the  expenses  of  the  sovereign  were  greal^  the 
sovereign  had  as  much  right  to  the  sum  he  had  mentioned  as 
any  of  their  lordships  had  to  their  estates/'     The  foUowii^ 
historic  sketch  of  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  civil  list^  will 
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be  interesting  to  most  of  otir  readers^  as  it  is  so  little  treated  of 
in  the  general  annals  of  the  country, 

^  In  the  process  of  time,  the  expense  of  the  dvil  government 
increased,  and  the  civil  list  became  in  debt.  The  consequence 
was,  that,  in  1815,  an  inquiry  was  made  $  and  what  was  the 
course  then  adopted  by  parliament?  It  was  to  bring  certain 
charges — ^as  for  instance,  the  charges  for  ambassadors,  tmder 
the  annual  vote  of  parliament,  and  the  object  was  to  avoid  the 
fixing  of  any  fresh  debt,  for  which  no  estimate  could  be  previa 
ously  made,  upon  the  civil  list.  In  1820  it  was  determined 
that  nothing  should  be  brought  before  parliament  in  connexion 
with  the  civil  list  that  was  not  a  casual  expense,  and  for  which 
a  rq^ular  vote  could  not  be  submitted.  The  late  government, 
in  presenting  their  civil  list,  made  a  stiU  further  departure  fix>m 
the  old  plan,  and  upon  this  principle — ^wherever  part  of  a 
salary  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  civil  list,  and  part  out  of  the 
consolidated  fimd,  it  was  resolved  to  pay  all  out  of  the  consoli- 
dated fund.  This  course  was  adopted  with  regard  to  the  sala- 
ries of  the  lord  chancellor,  the  judges,  the  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  also  of  various  other  offices,  some  of 
which  have  been  since  then  abolished.  He  must  complain  of 
the  part  of  the  present  bill  which  subjected  the  salaries  of  the 
great  officers  of  state  to  the  annual  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  was  of  opinion,  that  some  measure  ought  to  be 
adopted,  to  place  them,  at  least,  upon  the  consolidated  fond, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  country  being  left 
without  a  proper  and  efficient  administration  of  public  affairs. 
He  would  not  leave  the  government  to  the  chance  of  being 
impeded  by  a  small  majority  in  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which,  according  to  the  proposed  plan  might  dimi- 
nish the  salaries  of  public  officers  at  pleasure. 

^^  At  the  period  of  the  revolution  there  were  long  discussions 
on  the  subject  of  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown,  and 
the  provision  for  the  sovereign,  but  no  one  ever  dreamt  of 
separating  the  crown  from  the  dvil  government,  in  TnnTmig  a 
provinon  for  royalty.     The  plan  of  separation  was  one  of 
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modem  inyention:  he  objected  to  it  altogether^  because  hj 
possibility  it  might  place  the  crown  in  a  situation  snch  as  it 
ought  not  to  be  phu^  in^  by  depriying  it  of  the  assistance  of 
a  public  officer^  whose  salary  mig^t  be  lost  by  a  single  rote  in 
a  committee  of  supply.    Further  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
I'epairs,  alterations,  and  other  expenses  of   the  royal  red- 
dences,  limited  as  they  were  to  a  certain  sum,  ought  to  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury,  and  should  not  be 
left  to  an  annual  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.    The  noble 
Earl  (Grey)  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  saving  upon 
Scotch  and  Irish  pensions  would  amount  to  4000/.  a  year.    He 
could  only  make  the  amount  of  saving  2000/.     (Earl  Grey 
said  that  he  had  stated  it  at  the  hitter  sum.)     He  entirely 
agreed  with  the  noble  lord  in  the  propriety  of  abstaining  from 
disturbing  pensions,  many  of  which  had  been  well  desenred, 
although  a  few  might  have  been  granted  on  insufficient  grounds. 
Two  pensions  had  been,  unsolicited  by  him,  granted  by  his  late 
Majesty  to  two  near  relations  of  his  own — one  after  the  battle 
of  Salamanca,  the  other  after  that  of  Vittoria ;  and  he  must 
say,  that  he  felt  deservedly  proud  of  this  favour,  gradously 
vouchsafed  by  his  sovereign.    Parliament  might    take   away 
such  marks  of  approbation,  but  he  never  would  consent  to  his 
relations  resigning  them.    He  must  repeat  his  expression  of 
the  pain  which  he  felt  at  seeing  the  expenses  of  the  sover^gn 
detached  entirely  from  those  of  the  civil  government;  and  the 
latter  left,  in  point  of  fact,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  chance 
of  a  single  vote  in  a  division  of  the .  House  of  Commons. 
One  word  with  respect  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  office  of 
auditor  to  the  civil  list ;  he  assured  the  noble  lord  that  unless 
he  had  some  person  in  the  treasury  to  perform  the  duties  of 
that  office,  the  civil  list  must  get  into  debt    He,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  then  ftirther  objected  to  the  proposed  reduction  in 
the  salaries  of  the  great  officers  of  the  government,  and  ob- 
served, that  at  the  existing  rate  of  salaries,  unless  a  first  lord  of 
the  Treasury  (and  the  remark  would  apply  to  other  officers} 
possessed  a  large  private  fortune,  he  must  be  ruined  in  coase- 
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quence  of  the  heavy  expenses  entailed  upon  him  by  his  sitoa- 
tionj  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  sum  allowed  to  meet  those  ex- 
penses. In  proof  of  this  he  proceeded  to  instance  the  cases  of 
three  prime  ministers^  Mr.  Pitt^  Mr.  Perceval^  and  Mr.  Canning, 
all  of  whom  had  been  ruined  by  being  in  office.  He  himself 
had  proposed  a  provision  for  the  .family  of  Mr.  Canning  in 
consequence.  So  much  he  thought  it  right  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  higher  offices  of  the  government.  With  respect  to 
some  of  the  smaller  offices  held  by  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  there  were  few  in  which,  on  gentlemen  accepting 
them,  it  did  not  take  the  whole  of  the  first  year's  salary  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  re-elections,  patents,  &c.  How  could  it 
be  pretended,  when  such  was  the  case,  both  with  respect  to 
the  higher  and  lower  offices  of  government,  that  the  salaries  of 
public  men  ought  to  be  reduced  ?  The  parliamentary  business 
of  the  government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  greater  than 
could  be  at  present  performed  by  the  members  of  government : 
for  instance,  hardly  a  committee  sat  in  which  it  was  not  desired 
to  have  a  person  connected  with  government  as  chairman  or 
member  of  it.  Such  being  the  case,  he  objected  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  government  officers,  (the  vice  treasurer  of  Ireland 
being  one),  as  well  as  the  diminution  of  the  salaries  of  office." 
'^Parliamentary  Debates y  April  15,  1831. 

The  moderate  tone  adopted  by  the  noble  Duke  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  new  ministry,  evinced  both  sound  judgment  and 
high  feeling,  while  the  correct  and  practical  views  which  he  took 
upon  almost  every  subject  of  importance  brought  before  the 
House  were  of  tiie  highest  utility,  as  in  the  above  instance ; 
and  more  particularly  in  guiding  men  of  less  experience,  and 
powers  of  deep  calm  reasoning  and  penetration,  in  the  way 
which  he  had  magnanimity  enough  to  point  out,  and  which 
they  had  sufficient  sense  of  self-preservation  to  pursue. 

This  remarkable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  noble  Duke,— 
the  power  of  penetrating,  not  only  the  designs,  but  the  real 
interests  of  his  opponents,  was  not  less  strikingly  illustrated  in 
the  senate  than  in  the  field.     He  has  shown  us  cleaily  what 
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was  the  real  poHey  of  the^different  whig  iniiustiies  whii^sQi^^ 
ed  his  own  administntioii^  as  dearly^  in  fatit,  as  he  saw  and 
pointed  outlthe  enors  of  Napoleon's  generals^  and  on  the^otkr 
hand  the  line  of  conducty  and  even  the  very  movements  and 
positions  which  they  ought  to  have  taken  up.  Itis  this  faculty 
which^ possessed  in  soeztraoidinaiyadegiee^has  enabled hisgiaoe 
to  become  at  onoe  the  censor  and  the  adviser  of  successive  ad- 
ministrations^ whose  inherent  feebleness^  if  left  unsupported  byso 
wise  and  generous  an  enemy,  and  so  true  a  lover  of  the  interests 
of  his  country^  would  have  consigned  them  to  a  speedier  disso- 
lution. With  respect,  however,  to  the  ministerial  plan  of 
reform — ^his  opiidons  upon  which  have  subsequently  been 
amply  verified—- he  continued  to  show  its  danger  and  its  inefficacy 
in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  and  how  in  particular  it  most 
give  rise  to  wild  and  eztmvagant  expectations  which  never 
could  be  realised.  In  presenting  a  petition  from  the  mayoTi 
sheriffii,  and  commonalty  of  Cork,  against  the  extension  o{  the 
elective  franchise  to  10/.  freeholders,  and  another  from  tk 
Protestants  of  Cork,  against  the  ministerial  plan  of  reform,  on 
the  ground  of  its  giving  a  preponderating  power  to  Roman 
Catholics,  his  grace  said,  he  agreed  witii  the  petitioners  in  the 
opinion  which  they  entertained,  that  in  the  event  of  the  passing 
of  the  bill,  it  would  be  found  difficult  to  mMnfatin  that  article  d 
the  union  with  Ireland  which  guaranteed  the  safety  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland*  In  passing  the  reform  measure,  parlis- 
ment  exposed  his  Majesty  to  the  risk  of  consenting  to  a  bill 
calculated  to  break  down  the  church  establishment  in  Ireland 
He  could  not  but  express  the  surprise  he  felt  the  other  night  at 
hearing  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  assert,  that 
the  Reform  Bill  had  put  dovm  agitation  in  Ireland,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  repeal  of  the  union.  He  thought  it  impossible  that 
the  concession  of  the  elective  franchise  to  10/.  householders  in 
a  few  towns  oould  have  any  such  effect  He  hoped  and  believed 
tiiat  the  Irish  goverment  would  resort  to  those  wise  measures 
of  relief,  accompanied,  if  necessary,  by  measures  of  severityi 
which  might  put  down  the  insurrectionary  spirit  that  existed  ia 
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parts  of  Ireland ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  better  for  parlia^* 
ment  to  occupy  itself  with  the  consideration  of  such  measures 
than  to  spend  its  time  upon  the  Reform  BilL — Debates  Sfc, 
April  2l8t. 

How  rightly  the  Duke  reasoned  upon  this  last  subject,  and 
upon  the  expediency  of  anticipating  the  evili  and  adopting  a 
preventive  policy  in  preference  to  wasting  time  upon  an  in« 
efficient  measurCi  the  fruits  of  which  have  been  insurrection 
and  bloodshed^  excited  by  the  agitating  policy  of  its  authors, 
was  soon  lAiown  by  the  passing  of  the  Irish  CSoercion  BilL 
which,  like  some  other  measures,  when  it  reached  a  feeble 
maturity  came  too  late* 

Thus  ended,  in  vain  and  fruitless  discussions,  tilie  first  session 
of  parliament  under  Earl  Grey's  ministry ;  nor  did  the  new  par- 
liament meet  till  the  14th  of  June,  when  it  was  opened  by  his  Ma- 
jesty in  person  on  the  21st.  On  the  24th  Lord  John  Russell 
again  brought  forward  the  whig  plan  of  reform,  observing  that 
the  slight  alterations  which  had  been  made  were  improveinents 
intended  to  carry  its  principles  into  eflfect,  and  after  a 
warm  and  protracted  debate,  in  which  the  bill  was  powerfully 
opposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  division  took  place,  when  there 
appeared  for  the  second  reading  367,  Bnd  for  the  amendment 
231,  leaving  a  majority  in  favour  of  ministers  of  136.  On 
the  12th  of  July  it  was  proposed  that  the  house  should  go 
into  a  committee,  a  stormy  debate  ensued,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  five  distinct  motions  for  an  adjournment  that  the  bill 
went  into  a  committee,  and  the  hoxise  broke  up  at  half-past 
seven  in  the  morning.  In  the  committee  it  was  doomed  to  still 
greater  alterations  and  further  delays,  and  it  continued  to 
be  discussed  in  detail,  under  strong  feelings  of  excitement, 
from  the  12th  of  July  till  the  15  th  of  September ;  on  the  19th 
Lord  John  Russell  carried  his  motion  for  a  third  reading 
by  113  to  58,  and  soon  afterwards,  accompanied  by  several 
members,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  upper  house,  and  de>- 
livered  the  bill  to  the  lord  chancellor;  it  was  read  a  first 
time  pro  forma,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  seeond  time  on 
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the  3d  of  October*  The  public  mind  was  naw  in  a  perfect 
ferment^  as  if  this  were  the  grand  charter;,  and  the  £reedom  and 
happiness  of  the  people  were  now  for  the  first  time  about  to  be 
secured  and  perpetuated. 

Earl  Grey,  having  addressed  the  Peers  at  great  length,  and 

• 

'nsisted  upon  the  necessity  of  timely  concession  to  the  demands 
of  tiie  people^  directed  his  eye  to  the  episcopal  bench,  assuring 
the  right  reverend  prelates,  that  the  eyes  of  the  country  were 
upon  them,  and  advising  them  to  ''set  their  house  in  order  to 
meet  the  coming  storm ;  to  consider  seriously  whflt  would  be 
the  opinion  of  the  country,  should  a  measiu*e  on  which  the 
nation  had  fixed  its  hope  be  defeated  by  their  influence/'  He 
was  followed  by  several  of  the  opposition  lords,  and  also  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  after  adverting  to  the  declaration 
against  reform  made  by  himself  last  session,  and  complaining 
of  being  misrepresented,  declared  that  ''  the  bill  went  to  violate 
both  the  principle  and  the  practice  of  the  constitution;  the 
town  representation  would  be  thrown  by  it  into  the  hands  of 
close  self-elected  committees ;  and  by  an  imdue  enlargment  of 
town  constituencies,  the  balance  of  the  agricultural  representa- 
tion of  counties  would  be  destroyed ;  the  bill  would  create  a 
fierce  democratical  constituency,  and  consequently  a  fierce 
democratic  body  of  representatives;  and  under  this  bill  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  would  soon  cease  to  exist." 
The  discussion  was  prolonged  for  a  considerable  time ;  the  Lords 
both  spiritual  and  temporal,  were  carried  away  by  the  heat  of 
debate,  and  never  was  the  violence  of  party  more  strongly 
manifested  in  the  House  of  Peers  than  upon  this  occasion, 
though  neither  the  hopes  nor  the  fears  entertained  respecting 
this  partial  measure,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  results,  appear  to 
have  been  founded  in  reason. 

It  was  not  till  a  quarter-past  six  on  the  Saturday  morning 
that  die  house  divided,  when  the  amendment  *^  that  the  bill  be 
read  that  day  six  months,^'  was  carried  against  ministers  by  a 
clear  majority  of  forty*one  votes. 

If  anxiety  respecting  the  state  of  public  feeling  and  the  con« 
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sequences  to  which  it  might  lead  had  ahready  fitted  the  nuods 
of  the  middle  and  higher  classes^  we  may  form  some  idea  ^f 
the  extent  of  the  alarm  produced  by  this  unexpected  decisioi[i. 
The  funds  fell  rapidly^  all  public  and  private  business  seemed 
suddenly  paralysed ;  men*s  minds  were  absorbed  as  if  by  the 
presentiment  of  some  great  calamity;   a  strange  and  sullen 
silence^  soon  followed  by  distant  murmurs,  predicted  the  ap- 
proaching storm;  and  even  the  authorities  of  the  state  and  the 
very  parties  instrumental  in  rejecting  the  measure^  stood  in 
awful  suspense  as  if  awaiting  some  inevitable  result.     Innume- 
rable meetings  were  instantly  convened  throughout  the  country 
and  the  metropolis— the  Common  Council  assembled ;  at  the 
Mansion-house  there  was  a  still  lu^er  meeting  of  merchants 
and  bankers  pledging  themselves  to  support  the  government ; 
deputations  waited  upon  the  ministers ;  petitions  were  carried 
to  the  King,  praying  him  to  continue  his  ministry^  and  to  make 
a  new  creation  of  peers  sufficient  to  carry  the  bill.    At  the 
same  time  Lord  Ebrington  moved  a  resolution  in  the  Commons 
declaring  its  confidence  in  the  King's  ministers^  and  its  deter- 
mination of  adhering  to  the  bill.    This  motion,  carried  by  a 
majority  of  131,  secured  the  continuance  of  Earl  Grey's  admi- 
nistration ;  public  alarm  and  the  disturbances  throughout  the 
country  were  instantiy  allayed ;  on  the  20th  of  October,  his 
Majesty  prorogued  parliament  in  person,  and  on  his  way  was 
received  by  the  popidace  with  the  most  enthusiastic  cheers. 

The  resolution  of  the  Commons  was  followed  by  other  popu- 
lar manifestations  which  showed  the  bitter  animosity  which  had 
been  imbibed  against  the  Lords.  The  mayor  and  corporation 
of  London  went  to  St.  James's  with  an  address  to  the  throne; 
similar  addresses  accompanied  it,  and  the  procession  was  joined 
by  upwards  of  50,000  persons ;  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  this 
ebullition  of  popular  exdtement  found  its  usual  vent  in  violence 
and  outrage.  An  attack  was  the  same  night  commenced  on  the 
mansions  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bristol,  the  windows  of  which  they  totally  demolished.*  When 
#  In  1839  the  Duke  was  followed,  on  one  oocaaion;  to  Ap^Iey  Hoise,  by 
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driven  thenoe  by  the  police  the  mob  reassembled  at  the  house 
of  Earl  Dudley^which  was  only  saved  from  destruction  by  the  same 
admirable  force ;  immense  crowds  then  assembled  in  the  Park, 
where  they  lay  in  wait  for  the  appearance  of  such  of  the  peers 
as  were  most  obnoxious  for  their  opposition  to  a  reform,  for  which 
these  deluded  people  thus  perilled  their  own  and  other's  lives ; 
and  which,  so  far  from  benefiting  themselves,  only  placed  addi- 
tional power  in  the  hands  of  their  real  masters — ^the  middle 
orders,  for  whom  they  were  first  taught  to  agitate. 

So  inflamed  indeed  were  the  passions  of  the  mob  at  this 
period,  that  on  recognising  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  they 
nearly  inflicted  upon  him  the  fate  of  St.  Stephen,  and  he  was 
seriously  hurt,  while  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  actually 
dragged  from  his  horse,  and  would  have  been  sacrificed  on  the 
spot,  bad  he  not  been  promptly  rescued  by  the  police.  Similar 
outrages  and  excesses  were  committed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  commencing  in  the  counties  of  Derby  and  Nottingham. 
At  the  latter  place,  they  had  the  audacity  to  set  fire  to  the  cas- 
tle— ^the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle— one  of  the  most  active 
of  the  ultra-tory  leaders,  and  a  large  proprietor  of  old  boronghs. 
In  parliament  the  ministers  were  charged  by  members  of  the 
opposition  with  having  encouraged  the  rioters  by  the  language 
recently  held  out  to  them  at  the  reform  meetings,  and  their 
known  connexion  with  clubs  and  associations  which  were  strictly 
illegal.  Even  while  the  bill  was  before  the  Lords,  a  vast  assem- 
bly of  political  unions  took  place  at  Birmingham,  where  it  was 
asserted  that  at  one  meeting  not  fewer  than  160,000  persons 
were  congregated,  armed  with  clubs  and  other  offensive  weapons* 
Yet  no  effort  was  made  at  that  time  by  their  whig  patrons  to 
preserve  the  pubUc  peace;  though  evidently  an  illegal  assem- 
blage calculated  to  intimidate  and  excite  terror  in  the  loyal  per* 
tionof  his  Majesty's  subjects,  they  were  dispersed  neither  by  the 
police  nor  the  military,  as  upon  more  recent  occasions,  when  less 
illegal  and  dangerous  meetings  took  place.  They  were  now  encon- 

a  mob  cheering  him,  he  took  no  notice  till  he  got  inside  his  gatesy  when  he 
pointed  to  the  iron  shutteis  which  now  defend  his  windows  l^En. 
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^gingly  allowed  to  vote  an  address  to  the  King,  declaring^  with 
strange  inconsistency,  their  alarm  at  the  awful  consequences 
which  might  ensue  from  the  rejection  of  the  bill ;  their  indigna- 
tion at  supposing  such  a  result  possible^  "if  the  House  of  Lords 
should  be  so  infatuated  as  to  persevere  in  their  rejection  of  it ;" 
and  concluding  with  a  modest  request  that  his  Majesty  would 
be  pleased  to  create  as  many  peers  as  might  be  necessary  to 
ensure  its  success.  In  the  appeals  of  the  diiferent  speakers  to 
the  passions  of  the  people,  the  most  dangerous  doctrines  and 
threats  were  held  forth ;  but  no  state  prosecutions  were  insti- 
tuted by  the  then  whig  ministry,  and  so  little  were  they  dreaded, 
that  one  of  the  resolutions  actually  contained  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Lord  Althorp  and  Lord  John  Russell. 

Again,  at  Croydon,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  per- 
sonally insulted  while  presiding  over  a  meeting  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel;  in  Somersetshire,  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  was  violently  attacked  when  engaged  in 
the  ceremony  of  consecrating  a  new  church.  Other  prelates 
were  burnt  in  effigy ;  yet  these  were  venial  offences  when  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  wholesale  devastation  committed  at  Bristol, 
on  occasion  of  the  recorder.  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  visiting  that 
city  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties.  On  the  whole  way 
firom  Bath  he  was  hooted  and  pursued  by  the  infuriated  rabble, 
and,  after  opening  his  commission,  he  was  so  violently  attacked 
in  the  Mansion-house,  that  he  was  compelled  to  disguise  him- 
self, and  seek  his  safety  by  instant  flight*  Though  a  military  force 
was  present,  it  did  not  interfere  to  protect  the  tory  magistrates, 
and  the  town  itself,  from  the  violence  of  the  mob.*"  The  town 
was  actually  taken  possession  of,  plundered,  and  given  to  the 
flames^  without  an  effort  to  save  it  from  the  madness  of  the 
reform  rabble,  the  prisons,  the  episcopal  palace,  the  mansion- 
house,  the  custom-house,  the  excise-office,  and  nearly  the  whole 

*  The  commanding  officer  was  weak  enough  to  go  among  the  mob  and 
shake  hands  with  them,  when  one  of  the  rioters  turning  to  a  merchant  said, 
'<  We  have  nothing  to  fear,  the  colonel  is  with  u8.*^£d. 
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of  a  spacious  square,  fell  a  prey  to  fire ;  besides  a  large  number 
of  warehouses  filled  with  wine  and  spirits,  with  which  the  infii* 
tuated  wretches  having  stupified  themselves,  fell  many  of  them 
also  a  sacrifice  to  the  flames.  Upon  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments of  military,  peace  was  in  some  degree  restored^  but  not 
without  a  struggle  in  which  upwards  of  one  hundred  were  either 
killed  or  wounded.  Between  two  and  three  hundred  prisoners 
were  made ;  but  it  was  more  than  two  months  before  a  special 
commission  was  appointed ,wheaeighty*one  convictions  took  place, 
and  five  rioters  were  left  for  execution, — a  sad  practical  com- 
mentary upon  the  new  mode  of  carrying  a  legislative  measure 
by  which  the  new  ministers  were  to  retain  their  seats.  The 
unfortunate  Colonel  Brereton,  who,  from  an  error  of  judgment 
uid  the  terror  which  seised  on  the  civil  authorities,  had  failed  to 
act  promptly,  was  brought  to  a  court-martial,  and  shot  himself 
through  the  heart. 

The  flame  of  insurrection  now  spread  on  all  sides,  and  seemed 
to  verify  the  worst  forebodings  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when 
he  denounced  the  system  of  agitation  too  openly  connived  at  by 
members  of  the  existing  administration.  All  was  confusion  and 
dismay ;  new  political  unions  sprung  up  on  all  sides ;  a  general 
organization  was  adopted;  the  most  ferocious  language  was 
employed  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  ministry  was  roused  from  its 
criminal  apathy  by  the  indignant  denunciations  of  the  opposi- 
tion, that  they  issued,  on  the  22d  of  November,  a  proclamation 
declaring  their  illegaUty,  and  warning  all  subjects  of  the  realm 
against  entering  into  any  of  these  combinations. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  taken  an  active  part  in  rousing 
ministers  to  a  sense  of  the  public  danger,  and  early  in  October 
had  opposed  them  on  the  subject  of  the  Gal  way  Franchise  Bill, 
when  he  spoke  with  great  efiect,  and  proposed  the  repeal  of 
the  whole  of  the  act  of  the  4th  of  George  1st,  which  **  he  assured 
the  house  had  only  been  omitted  by  inadvertence  upon  the 
passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  In  order  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  the  charter  it  ought  to  be^before  the  house*    If  th^e 
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were  any  persons  whose  interests  would  be  affected  by  the  total 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  act,  let  a  special  provision  be  made  in 
their  behalf.  He  wished  everything  to  stand  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  respect  to  Galway  as  before  the  passing  of  that  act ; 
that  would  leave  the  whole  question  regarding  the  corporation 
open  for  discussion  hereafter.^'  In  the  discussion^  also,  of  the 
Select  Vestries  Bill,  his  grace  pointed  out  to  the  ministers  tlie 
inconveniences  likely  to  ensue  from  their  mode  of  legislating 
upon  the  subject.  ^^  H%  should  be  glad  to  ^know/^  he  said, 
''  why  their  lordships  should  be  called  upon  to  repeal  Mr. 
Sturges  Bourne's  act,  which  had  worked  well,  and  taking  the 
country  generally,  was  much  approved  of.  That  act  had  givea 
great  satisfaction  to  the  country ;  but  if  it  were  necessary  to  alter 
the  law  at  all,  why  not  confine  the  alteration  to  the  metropolis, 
where  the  dissatisfaction  was  felt  ?  The  optional  clause  of  the 
bill,  was  in  his  opinion,  most  objectionable.  It  would  be  cause 
for  excitement  and  ugitation ;  and  it  would  be  far  better,'^  he 
repeated,  ''  to  extend  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne's  act  at  once  to  the 
metropolis  than  to  pass  this  bill  I*^ 

About  the  same  time,  the  noble  Duke  brought  forward  his 
motion  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  in  which  he 
contrasted  its  present  dilapidated  state  with  what  it  had  formerly 
been.    With  an  increased  expenditure,  and  with  a  large  reduc- 
tion of  taxation,  there  was  at  the  same  time,  only  a  very  trifling 
excess  of  revenue  over  the  expenditure.     He  showed  that  it  had 
always  [been  the  policy  of  the  head  of  the  administration  to 
maintain  some  overplus  of  the  revenue,  and  after  going  into 
long  and  able  details,  which  satisfied  the  house  of  the  import- 
ance and  correctness  of  his  views,  he  proved  how  little  calculated 
the  system  of  reduction  adopted  by  the  new  administration  had 
been  either  to  relieve  the  public  burdens,  or  to  increase  the 
revenue  and  resources  of  the  country.   Their  policy  was,  in  fact, 
directed  upon  wrong  principles,  and  calculated  to  produce  an 
opposite  result 
It  is  indeed  apparent  from  the  observations  made  by  the 
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Duke  of  Wellington,  during  the  whole  of  thia  BesaioD,  that 
although  he  had  ceased  to  hold  the  official  title  of  first  minister 
of  the  crown,  he  did  not  consider  it  less  his  duty  to  point  out 
that  course  of  policy  and  recommend  those  measures  which  he 
would  have  done  had  he  remained  in  power. 

On  the  20th  of  October  the  parliament  was  prorogued  to  the 
6th  of  December,  when  it  was  again  opened  by  his  Majesty  in 
person.     In  the  debate  which  subsequently  took  place  oa  the 
afiairs  of  Belgium  (January  26th),  the  Duke  took  the  same 
enlightened  views  regarding  the  poUcy  of  ministers,  and  that 
which  he  considered  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  this  countzyj 
in  the  unhappy  differences  between  Holland  and   Belgium^  to 
adhere  to.     He  reflected  upon  the  injustice  of  adopting  an 
arbitrary  intervention  by  which  Holland  should  not  only  be 
denied  all  redress,  but  actually  compelled  to  submit  to  her 
enemy,  at  a  moment  when  her  arms  had  met  with  temporaiy 
success.    The  noble  Earl  (Grey)  said  that  the  interference  with 
Belgium  and  Holland  was  not  a  mediation.    It  certainly  did  not 
commence  in  a  mediation,  but  it  had  terminated  in  the  as- 
sumption of  an  arbitration  the  most  unjust   that  ever  was 
known  on  the  part  of  the  five  powers,  and  the  noble  earl  had 
boasted  that  he  carried  their  opinions  along  with  him  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty.    So  impressed  was  the  house  with  the 
justice  of  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  noble  Duke,  in 
his  able  and  eloquent  address,  that  upon  a  division  the  ministers 
had  only  a  majority  of  37. 

In  the  debates  likewise  upon  the  subject  of  tithes  in  Ireland, 
upon  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  illegal  associations  which 
the  administration  had  allowed  to  expire,  although  Earl  Giey 
had  expressly  stated,  in  reply  to  his  grace,  that  he  intended 
to  continue  the  act,  and  upon  the  illegal  associations  yet  allowed 
to  exist  in  England,  the  Duke  passed  some  severe  strictures 
as  regarded  the  bad  policy  of  ministers,  and  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
indignation  and  irony  which  took  the  house  by  surprise.  ''  Hie 
consequences  of  the  noble  earl  having  declined  to  apply  to  the 
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legislature  for  any  authority  beyond  the  existing  laws  were  that 
agitation  began  again,  and  that  meeting  after  meeting  has  been 
held  to  the  present  moment  This  is  not  all,  my  lords;  the  great 
agitator,  the  prime  mover  of  the  whole  machinery,  escaped  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  law,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
piration of  the  act  of  parliament  to  which  I  have  referred.  Well, 
my  lords,  what  has  since  taken  place  ?  This  very  person,  the  great 
agitator,  whom  the  government  had  prosecuted  to  conviction^ 
was  considered  to  be  a  person  worthy  of  the  honours  which  the 
crown  could  bestow,  and  he  received  the  highest  favour  which 
any  gentleman  of  the  bar  ever  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
noble  earl  and  his  government ;  he  received  a  patent  of  prece- 
dence which  placed  him  next  the  attorney-general,  and  above  a 
gentleman  who  was  once  attorney-general,  but  still  a  member 
of  the  same  bar.  If  this  was  not  a  premium  given  to  that  gen- 
tleman to  continue  his  course  of  disturbing  the  country,  I  do 
not  know  what  else  could  be  so  considered.  No  more  effectual 
mode  could  be  found  to  encourage  agitation,  than  to  reward  the 
promoter  of  it.  But  it  is  not  alone  in  this  respect  that  his 
Majesty's  ministers  have  encouraged  agitation.  What  was  the 
meaning,  I  ask,  of  the  friends  of  government  taking  the  course 
they  have  taken  out  of  doors  with  reference  to  the  Reform  Bill  ? 
What  was  the  meaning  of  the  letter  of  a  noble  lord  in  another 
house — addressed  to  the  Political  Union  of  Birmingham,  in 
which  that  noble  lord  designated  the  sentiments  of  noble  peers 
on  this  side  of  the  house  as  the  whisper  of  a  faction  ?  What 
was  the  meaning  of  two  friends  of  government  collecting  a  mob 
in  Hyde  Park  and  the  Regent's  Park,  on  one  of  the  days  in 
which  the  House  of  Lords  was  discussing  the  Reform  Bill  ? 
What  was  the  meaning  of  these  individuals  directing  the  line  of 
march  of  the  assembled  multitude  upon  St  James's,  and  pub« 
lishing  their  orders  in  the  papers  devoted  to  government  ?  and 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  publications  in  the  government 
newspapers,  libelling  and  maligning  all  those  who  opposed  the 
bill  ?  What  was  the  meaning  of  all  these  deeds  being  allowed 
by  government,  and  why  did  they  tolerate  and  abet  ihem^ 
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unless  they  calculated  upon  some  adrantages  to  tbemseWes  in 
encouraging  such  agitation?  I  don't  accuse  the  noble  earl  of 
instigating  these  mobs — I  do  not  mean  to  say^  that  he  was 
delighted  at  seeing  my  house  assailed^  or  any  other  work  of 
destruction  committed ;  but  I  say^  some  of  his  colleagues  and 
soma  of  the  friends  of  government  have  encouraged  and  incited 
the  people  to  works  of  violence.  I  must  say,  I  have  long  felt  on 
this  subject  very  strongly.  I  feel  that  the  country  is  in  a  most 
dfifi^erous  state.  I  find  the  country  is  in  a  most  dangerous  state, 
on  account  of  the  government  not  taking  the  proper  measures 
to  pat  a  stop  to  confusion  and  agitation ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
in  place  of  putting  a  stop  to  such  scenes,  allowing  some  of  his 
Majesty's  household  to  encourage  and  instigate  the  people  to 
IcMwless  acts.'^ — Debates^  S^c*  February  27tk. 

In  a  subsequent  debate  upon  the  subject  of  education  in  Ire- 
land, the  Duke^  who,  from  his  experience  as  chief  secretary,  was 
well  enabled  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  some  more  enlight- 
ened system,  brought  some  useful  information,  and  many  curious 
and  interesting  facts  to  bear  upon  the  views  which  he  took. 
'*  He  was  himself  by  no  means  satisfied,  that  the  system  to  be 
substituted  was  so  good  as  that  which  they  proposed  to  abro- 
gate. If  the  system  were  to  be  changed,  he  considered  that  it 
would  be,  perhaps,  better  to  have  separate  schools  for  the  Pro« 
testants  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  Although  he  admitted  this 
would  be  attended  with  many  inconveniences,  still  he  was  in- 
clined to  think  this  would  be  better  than  the  scheme  proposed, 
and  did  not  conceive  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  the  reports On  the  subject,  as  distinguished 

from  private  education,  he  differed  with  them.  He  really  could 
not  see  the  difference  between  public  and  private  education,  and 
why  causes  of  dispute  should  arise  between  two  classes  of  per- 
sons, if  educated  by  public  grants,  rather  than  between  the  same 
classes,  if  educated  by  private  means.  All  classes  of  persons 
who  were  educated  together  here  by  private  means,  agreed  quite 
well  together  as  Englishmen;  and  he  did  not  see  why  tbey 
should  not  in  like  manner  agree,  if  they  happened  to  be  educated 
by  public  grants." 
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Whfliij  on  March  Sth^  die  subjeet  of  tidies  in  Ireland^  and 
the  distress  of  the  Irish  clergy  was  brought  before  the  house^ 
the  Duke  went  into  a  clear  and  masterly  statement  of  the  causes 
which  he  eonceived  had  led^  as  he  predicted,  to  so  lamentable 
a  state  of  things.  He  supplied  some  valuable  information^  and 
threw  out  several  excellent  suggestions  for  the  consideration 
of  ministers ;  scnne  of  which  were  ultimatdy  adopted. 

Towards  the  close  of  March  (26th^  1832),  the  Reform  Bill 
had  been  again  brought  before  the  upper  house^  when  several 
of  the  opposition  lords^  Harrowby,  Whamcliffe,  and  even  the 
Bishop  of  London  joined  the  ministers,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  friends,  whose  opinions  re- 
mained unchanged.  Concession  of  some  kind,  indeed,  appeared 
to  have  been  adopted  as  a  principle  by  many  of  the  tories,  and 
even  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  head  of  the  agricultural 
interests,  gave  notice  that  if  their  lordships  should  reject  Earl 
Grey's  bill,  he  would  bring  in  a  bUl  for  extending  the  elective 
franchise  to  large  towns,  and  for  consolidatin^certain  boroughs. 
Earl  Grey,  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  old  Reform  Bill, 
(the  real  Simon  Pure)  instantiy  availed  liimself  of  this  fialse 
step,  as  a  serious  dereliction  of  principle,  and  the  herald  of 
disunion  among  the  tory  leaders.  '^This,''  he  said^  ^'relieved 
him  from  the  necessity  of  defending  the  principle  of  his  own 
bill;  for  it  appeared  now  to  be  universally  conceded;  he  was 
not  called  upon  to  except  even  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  since 
his  grace's  last  declaration  on  the  subject  admitted  that  some 
degree  of  reform  was  necessary.^'  An  animated  and  even 
violent  debate  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Lord  EUenborough 
moved  as  an  amendment  '^  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months,"  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  repelling 
the  observations  of  Earl  Grey  that  he  had  adopted  any  princi- 
ple which  sanctioned  such  a  plan  of  reform  as  that  of  ministers, 
reprobated  the  bill  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms,  and  not 
only  the  bill "  but  the  waverers  also,  whose  resolution  to  vote 
for  a  second  reading,  must  be  considered  by  all  dispassionate 
ponosa  in  no  other  light  than  a  sudden  desertion  of  their 
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bannen/'  The  Lords  Harrowby  and  Whamdifie  defended 
themselyes  with  great  warmih^  principally  upon  the  grounds  of 
eoqpediency  and  necessity ;  and  also^  to  ayoid  the  dq^rading 
alternative  of  a  laige  creation  of  new  peers.  The  Earl  of  Win- 
chelsesy  firing  at  the  bare  idea,  went  so  fiur  as  to  declare  with  a- 
treme  indignation^  that  in  case  of  a  creation  of  peers  he  would 
no  longer  sit  in  the  house^  but  retire^  and  ^bide  his  time  till  the 
return  of  those'good  days  which  wonld  enable  him  to  vindicate 
the  insulted  laws  of  his  country  by  bringing  a  most  unconstitn- 
tional  minister  before  the  bar  of  his  peers/'  His  lordship  iras 
followed  still  more  strongly^  but  not  with  much^ediness  o/'prw- 
tipUy  after  the  notice  he  had  just  given^  by  the  Duke  of  Budc- 
ingham ; — ^who  assured  the  house  that  the  pestilence  of  tbe 
cholera  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  oontaminsdon  to 
which  this  bill  would  subject  the  constitution.  The  Bishops 
of  London^  of  Norwich^  and  of  Llandaff^  on  the  other  hand^  8q>- 
ported  it ;  and  an  adjournment  was  moved  by  Lord  Kenyon, 
^t  being  quite  expedient  to  give  the  fierce  and  excited  passions 
of  the  noble  speak^s  a  littie  time  to  cooL* 

The  same  stormy  and  unhappy  scene  was  next  day  re- 
newed^ and  the  strongest  personalities  w^re  indulged  in,  with 
the  utmost  disregard  of  consequences.  It  was  fortunate  that 
the  heads  of  our  church  were  no  longer  permitted,  like  tbe 
bishops  militant  of  other  times,  to  do  battie  on  their  own 
behalf  or  **to  order  cofiee  and  pistols  for  two/'  for  grat 
would  othervriise  have  been  the  slaughter  of  peers,  both  lay  and 
spiritual,  who  had  no  disposition  to  confine  their  energies  only 
^'  to  a  keen  encounter  of  their  wits.''  Lord  Durham,  in  a  state 
of  high  excitement,  fell  upon  a  right  reverend  prelate— the 
Bishop  of  Exeter— whose  attack  on  the  ministers  was  of  the 
most  bitter  and  uncompromising  kind.  ^  Of  that  exhiUtioD  in 
the  house,'*  exclaimed  his  Lordship,  **  I  shall  oidy  say,  that 
if  coarse  and  virulent  invective,  malignant  and  fidse  insinn- 
ations,  the  greatest  perversion  of  historical  facts,  decked  out  with 

•  It  is  very  evident,  that  he  only  is  deseiring  of  approbation  as  •  fc?*' 
later,  who,  uninfluenced  bj  pasrion  and  unbiassed  \gf  party  or  sdihfa  siotive^ 
seeks  only  the  public  good.^£n. 
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all  the  choioest  flowers  of  pamphleteering  slang-^-  r^  but 
Uiere  the  noble  lord  was  called  to  order^  and  the  Earl  of  Win- 
chelsea  moved,  that  Ihe  words  '^  false  insinuations'^  and  '^pam* 
phleteering  slang"  should  be  taken  down ;  and  a  scene  of  still 
more  outrageous  character  ensued  which  baffles  all  description. 
Earl  Grey,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  prolonged  to  nearly  six 
o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  reflected  also  with  great  bitterness 
on  an  attack  made  upon  him  by  the  same  hard-mouthed  and 
fiery-spirited  prelate.  "The  right  reverend  prelate,'*  he  ob- 
served, "threw  out  insinuations  about  my  ambition,  but  let  me 
tell  him  calmly  that  the  pulses  of  ambition  may  beat  as  strongly 
under  sleeves  of  lawn  as  imder  an  ordinary  habit.''  After  an 
explanation  firom  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Lord  Carnarvon, 
a  division  took  place,  which  gained  to  ministers  a  majority  of 
only  nine ;  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be 
committed  on  the  first  day  after  tiie  recess. 

Before  tilie  Lords  broke  up  for  the  Easter  holidays  on  the 
l7th,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  conceived  it  his  duty  on  the 
previous  day  to  enter  his  solemn  protest  on  the  journals  of  tiie 
house  against  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,— a  protest  which 
embodied  the  main  objections  which  he  had  already  urged 
against  the  measure.  His  grace  more  especially  dwelt  upon 
its  gross  violation  of  chartered  rights,  and  its  introduction  of 
an  exorbitant  degree  of  democratic  influence  into  the  consti- 
tution. It  was  instantiy  signed  by  seventy-four  other  peers, 
including  the  names  of  the  royal  Dukes  Cumberland  and 
Gloucester,  besides  those  of  six  prelates ;  though  Lord  Lynd* 
hurst  warily  declined  the  invitation  to  join  them. 

Meantime  new  unions  sprung  up  in  every  part  of  tiie 
country,  and  the  most  violent  declarations  were  made  against 
the  peers,  while  in  the  same  breath  they  petitioned  his  Majesty 
to  make  a  large  addition  to  the  number  of  "the  tyrants"  whom 
they  execrated  with  curses  both  loud  and  deep  as  the  "authors 
of  all  their  sufierings  and  wrongs. ''  This  measure,  however,  was 
not  considered  by  ministers  either  expedient  or  necessary  ;  they 
relied  upon  the  strength  of  the  popular  unions,  and  the  agitated 
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state  of  IrdancL    The  Dake>  as  we  have  shovn^  ocmffideredtlus 
violent  agitation  and   the  consequent    clamour  for  an  ideal 
reform  as  mainly  resulting  from  the  violence  and  intrigues  of 
a  &ction ;  for  had  he  earlier  ascertained  that  the  extoit  of  tl» 
movement  had  a  strong,  popular  and  national  basis,  he  would 
have  perceived  the  policy,  as  he  afterwards  undoubtedly  did,  d 
making  real  concessions,  when  urged  by  the  sovereign  voice  of 
the  people.     As  it  was,  he  supported  the  amendment  moTed 
by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  to  postpone  the  question  of  disfranchisement 
until  after  that  of  enfranchisement— the  principle  of  the  bill, 
of  which  the  former  was  only  the  consequence — should  be  dis- 
posed of.    At  the  same  time  it  was  maintained  by  his  grace 
that  the  object  of  such  amendment  was  not  to  defeat  the  sche- 
dule A  and  B,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  Lords  BUcn- 
borough,  Harrowby,  WhamcliflFe,  and  Wincheisea.     But  Ac 
Duke  of  Newcastle  and  a  few  other  peers,  declared  with  singular 
natveUf  even  before  their  motives  were  called  in  question,  that 
they  supported  the  amendment  as  they  would  any  other  at  all 
likely  to  defeat  the  bill.    Upon  a  division,  ministers  were  left 
in  a  minority  of  35 ;  and  the  consideration  of  the  bill  was 
further  postponed.    Cabinet  councils  were  now  held  in  rapid 
succession ;  it  was  evident  there  must  either  be  a  new  creation 
of  peers,  or  that  the  ministry  must  resign — an  alternative  which 
they  seemed  now  to  regard  with  extreme  repugnance.    Earl 
Grey  and  the  lord  chancellor,  nevertheless,  waited  upon  hii 
Majesty,  and  pressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  making  sn 
addition  to  the  peers.    Nothing  less  than  this,  or  thdr  resigiiar 
tion,  would  meet  the  peril  of  such  a  crisis !    The  King  desired 
one  day  to  deliberate,  and  on  the  next,  it  was  notified  to  the 
premier  that  his  resignation  was  accepted. 

The  House  of  Commons  and  the  nation  were  once  more  in  » 
ferment  The  former  voted  an  address  to  the  King,  expmsife 
of  its  deep  regret  at  the  change  in  the  administration,  and  the 
latter  was  up  in  masses,  prepared  for  action,  and,  like  their  toiy 
opponents,  filled  with  as  much  unfounded  awe  and  tmor  thai 
the  ^orious  British  constitution— ever  on  their  lipe  bat  ncfer  yet 
discovered— was  either  on  the  etc  of  bang  cxdi^uished,  or 
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regenerated  by  the  Reform  Bill,  freed  from  all  the  crying  sinB  of 
its  ancient  Adam.    That  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous  was  truly  proved  at  this  singular  crisis ;  and 
how  far  a  whole  people  may  be  deluded,  and  even  the  parties 
who  usually  play  with  them  into  each  other's  hands  participate 
in  the  same  delusion.     Petitions  now  poured  into  the  House  of 
Commons  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  stop  the  supplies ;  the 
large  towns  in  manyof  the  northern  districts  issued  printed  placards 
that  no  taxes  would  be  paid  till  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed;  and  in 
the  Birmingham  petition  was  contained  the  following  threatening 
language :  ^^  Your  petitioners  find  it  declared  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  that  the  people  of  England  may  have  arms  for  their 
defence,  suitable  to  their  condition,  and  as  allowed  by  law ;  and 
they  apprehend  that  this  great  right  will  be  enforced  generally, 
in  order  that  the  people  may  be  prepared  for  any  circumstances 
that  may  arise."     Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  the 
universal  excitement  which  prevailed  throughout  the  country, 
there  was  the  utmost  danger  of  a  dreadful  revolution  at  any 
moment,  and  more  particularly  between  the  9th  and  16th  of  May 
— ^the  period  between  the  resignation  of  the  whig  ministry  and 
its  recall  to  power. 

Upon  accepting  Earl  Grey's  resignation,  the  King  sent  for 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  authorised  him  to  take  immediate  measures 
for  the  foimation  of  a  new  ministry  to  be  formed  upon  the  basis' 
of  a  large  and  extensive  reform.    The  noble  lord  lost  not  a 
moment  in  carrying  this  commission  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
whose  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  reform  were  already  before 
the  country,  and  were  recorded  upon  the  journals  of  the  House 
of  Peers — to  the  general  purport  that  he  had  a  decided  and 
unalterable  objection — ^not  to  just  and  necessary  reforms  in 
detail,  but  to  the  reform  proposed  by  the  whig  ministry,  and  to 
their  plans  of   carrying  it  into  effect      The  circumstances, 
moreover,  by  which  his  grace  found  himself  surrounded  were 
entirely  changed;  the  whole  empire,  including  both  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  may  be  said  to  have  been  up  in  arms ;  its  institu- 
tions were  shaken  to  the  centre;  the  laws  were  no  longer 
regarded,  the  very  foundations  of  public  order  trembled  with  the 
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revolationaiy  shock ;  and  it  was  no  longer  a  qnestion  dther  of 
opinion  or  of  party,  when  the  throne  of  the  monarch,  the  altar, 
and  all  the  established  interests  of  a  great  country  were  on  the 
the  pomt  of  being  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  national  ino^ 
lence.    It  was  impossible  that  any  man  could  haye  foreseen  the 
extent  to  which  the  popular  excitement  throughout  the  country 
would  have  been  carried ;  when  this  was  clearly*  manifested — 
when  the  sole  alternative  was  a  general  and  sweeping  revolution, 
or  the  concession  of  a  lai^e  and  popular  measure  of  reform — 
one  that  should  embrace  not  only  a  class  but  a  people,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  with  that  sense  of  justice  and  discriminating 
power  which  had  actuated  him  in  choosing  the  least  between  two 
evils,  no  longer  hesitated — ^he  felt  it  his  duty  to  sacrifice  hii 
personal  opinions  upon  the  altar  of  the  safety  of  the  state,  and, 
as  in  passing  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  he  proposed  to  throw 
himself  generously  into  the  thickest  of  the  stni^le,  and  to 
rescue  at  once  the  monarch  and  the  people.    He  saw  the  im* 
pending  fate — ^the  madness  of  the  people — the  embarrassment — 
the  danger  of  his  sovereign,  and  with  that  eager  desire  to  dis- 
charge the  least  of  his  public  duties,  by  which  he  was  invariably 
actuated,  he  expressed  his  readiness  to  act  in  any  capacity  which 
would  best  tend  to  avert  the  common  danger.    He  sought  for  no 
office,  and  much  less  that  of  prime  minister ;  what  he  desired 
was  the  public  good ;  to  be  of  as  much  use  under  the  circum- 
stances as  possible ;  for  he  saw  the  imperative  necessity  of  meetir^ 
with  promptness  and  vigour  the  demandsof  a  powerful  although 
misled  and  excited  people.    There  was  both  sense  and  magnani- 
mity in  advice  like  this ;  it  evinced  the  knowledge  and  penetra- 
tion of  a  real  statesman,  and  it  did  not  fail  so  to  impress  the 
mind  of  Lord  Lyndhurst    While,  declining  himself  to  resume 
the  premiership,  his  grace  was  of  opinion  that  they  could  not  do 
better  than  offer  it  to  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  with  equal  modesty 
and  wariness,  that  distinguished  statesman  likewise  declined  to 
assume  so  responsible  an  office,  on  the  ground  that  an  extensive 
reform  must  necessarily  embrace  the  main  principles  of  the  UlL 
It  thus  became  difficult,  if  not  almost  impossible,  to  find  a  new 
leader  to  place  at  the  head  of  reform  among  his  grace's  party,  so 
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inveterate  was  the  hostility  of  the  people^  and  even  of  the  Com- 
mons'  House  itself  against  its  former  opponents.  This  was  sig- 
nified in  a  manner  which  neutralised  all  the  efforts  of  the  Duke 
and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  wholly  deprived  the  former  of  the 
hopes  he  had  entertained  of  being  of  use  to  the  King  and  to  the 
country  at  this  strange  and  eventful  juncture.  In  fact  the 
nation  had  strictly  identified  its  cause  with  the  power  of 
the  former  ministry ;  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  compelled  to  inform 
his  Majesty  that  his  commission  had  wholly  failed,  and  so 
resistless  was  the  whig  interest  at  this  juncture,  that  the  King 
bad  no  alternative  but  to  resume  negotiations  with  the  discarded 
ministry.  Both  houses  then  adjourned  to  the  17th ;  after  a 
debate  on  the  presentation  of  the  London  petition,  full  of  vio- 
lence and  invective,  and  which  arraigned  the  supposed  conduct 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  some  others,  in  accepting  office 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times*  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  tissue  of  misrepresentations  and  mistakes  throughout;  but  it 
will  be  preferable  to  hear  the  Duke  himself  reply  to  them,  when 
vindicating  his  own  conduct  and  actions,  for  which  he  was  never 
at  a  loss  at  any  period,  and  not  the  less  so  at  this  eventful 
crisis. 

After  presenting  a  petition  from  Cambridge  (Thursday,  May  17, 
1832),  his  grace  proceeded  to  say:  ''This  is  the  first  occasion, 
my  lords,  since  his  Majesty  confided  a  most  important  duty  to 
my  charge,  that  I  have  risen  to  address  you ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  some  noble  lords  are  desirous  that  I  should  explain  the 
nature  of  the  transactions  in  which  I  have  been  engaged.  I 
confess,  my  lords,  that  exposed  as  I  have  been  to  the  extreme 
of  misrepresentations,  and  vilified  as  I  have  been  in  another 
place  by  persons  of  high  condition  and  otherwise  respectable^  I 
am  anxious  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  explaining  the 
grounds  on  which  I  acted.  Your  lordships  will  recollect,  that 
in  the  course  of  the  last  week,  his  Majesty^s  ministers  informed 
your  lordships,  that  in  consequence  of  their  having  tendered 
advice  to  his  Majesty  on  an  important  subject,  and  his  Majesty 
not  having  thought  proper  to  avail  himself  of  that  advice,  they 
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considered  it  their  duty  to  tender  their  resigDEtions^  which  he  wai 
pleased  to  accept.  His  Majesty,  my  lords,  was  gimciously 
pleased  on  that  very  day,  when  he  was  left  entirely  alone  by 
his  ministersi  to  send  for  a  noble  friend  of  mine,  who  hod  held  a 
high  place  as  well  in  his  service  as  in  his  confidence^  to  inquire 
if,  in  his  opinion,  there  were  any  means  of  forming  a  government 
for  his  Majesty,  on  the  principle  of  carrying  an  extensive  reform 

in  the  representation  of  the  people My  noble  and 

learned  friend  informed  me  of  his  Majesty^s  situation,  and  I 
considered  it  my  duty  to  inquire  from  others,  for  I  was  as 
equally  unprepared  as  his  Majesty  for  the  consideration  of  such 
a  question.  I  then  found  that  a  large  number  of  friends  of  mine 
were  not  unwilling  to  give  their  support  to  a  government  fonned 
upon  such  a  principle,  and  with  the  positive  view  of  resist- 
ance to  thdt  advice  which  was  tendered  to  his  Majesty*  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  waited  on  his  Majesty  on  Saturday,  and 
submitted  to  him  my  advice.  That  was  not  to  re-appoint  his 
late  ministry ;  nor  was  it  to  appoint  myself.  I  did  not  look  to 
any  object  of  ambition.  I  advised  him  to  seek  the  assistance 
of  other  persons  to  fill  the  high  situations  in  the  state,  express- 
ing myself  willing  to  give  his  Majesty  all  assistance,  whether 
in  office  or  out  of  office,  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  form  an  ad- 
ministration to  resist  the  advice  which  had  been  given  to  him. 
These  were  the  first  steps  of  the  transaction ;  and  if  ever  there 
was  an  instance  in  which  the  sovereign  acted  most  honestly  by 
his  former  servants — if  ever  there  was  an  instance  in  which 
public  men  kept  themselves  most  completely  apart  from  all 
intrigue,  and  from  all  indirect  influence  —  using  only  those 
direct  and  honourable  means  of  opposition,  of  which  no  man 
had  reason  to  be  other  than  proud,  this  is  that  instance. 
And  when  I  came  to  give  my  advice  to  his  Majesty,  instead  of 
advising  him  with  a  view  to  objects  of  personal  ambition — as  I 
have  been  accused  upon  high  authority — I  gave  him  that  advice 
which  I  thought  would  best  lead  to  another  arrangement,  and  I 
stated  that  I  was  ready  to  serve  his  Majesty  in  any  or  in  no 
capacity,  so  as  best  to  assist  him  in  carrying  on  a  government 
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to  resist  the  advice  which  had  been  given  him  by  his  late  minis- 
ters. And  here  I  beg  your  lordships  to  examine  what  was  the 
nature  of  that  advice  which  was  tendered  to  his  Majesty  by 
them.  What  was  the  advice  which  his  Majesty  did  not  deem  it 
proper  to  follow,  and  which,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  enable 
his  Majesty  to  resist.  I  do  not  ask  any  man  to  seek  any  further 
explanation  of  this  advice,  than  that  which  was  given  by  the 
ministers  themselves.  It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  this  :— 
The  government  feeling  some  difficulty  in  carrying  the  Reform 
Bill  through  this  house,  were  induced  to  advise  his  Majesty  to 
do — what  ?  to  create  a  sufficient  number  of  peers  to  enable  them 
to  carry  their  measure — to  force  it  through  this  house  of  parlia- 
ment. My  lords,  before  I  go  further,  let  me  beg  you  to  consider 
what  is  the  nature  of  that  proposition  ?  Ministers  found,  in  the 
course  of  last  session,  that  there  was  a  large  majority  in  this 
house  against  the  principle  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Now,  my  lords, 
what  is  the  ordinary  course  for  a  minister  under  such  circum- 
stances to  pursue?  My  lords,  it  is  to  alter  the  measure;  to 
endeavour  to  make  it  more  palatable  to  that  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature which  is  opposed  to  it.  But  in  this  case,  the  minister  says, 
^  no,  I  will,  next  session,  bring  in  a  bill,  as  efficient  as  that 
which  has  just  been  rejected.'  And  what  did  the  minister  do? 
My  lords,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  this  house,  he  brought  in  a  measure  stronger 
and  worse  than  any  one  of  the  measures  before  introduced ;  and 
this  measure  he  wished  to  force  through  the  house  by  a  large 
creation  of  peers. 

**  If  this  be  a  legal  and  constitutional  course  of  conduct — ^if 
such  projects  can  be  carried  into  execution  by  a  minister  of  the 
crown  with  impunity,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  constitution  of 
this  house  and  of  this  country  is  at  an  end.  I  ask,  my  lords,  is 
there  any  one  blind  enough  not  to  see  that  if  a  minister  can  advise 
his  sovereign  with  impunity,  to  such  an  unconstitutional  exercise 
of  his  prerogative,  there  is  absolutely  an  end  put  to  the  power 
and  object  of  deliberation  in  this  house — ^an  end  to  all  just  and 
proper  means  of  decision  ?    I  say  then,  my  lords,  thinking  m  t 
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do,  it  was  my  duty  to  counsel  his  Majesty  to  resist  this  adtice. 
Audi  my  lords,  my  opinion  is,  that  the  threat  of  canying  this 
measure  of  creating  peers  into  execution,  if  it  should  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  noble  lords  to  absent  themselves  from  the 
housoy  or  to  adopt  any  particular  line  of  conduct,  is  just  as  bad 
as  its  execution ;  for,  my  lords,  it  does  by  violence  force  a  deci- 
sion in  this  house,  and  on  a  subject^  my  lords,  on  which  this 
house  is  not  disposed  to  give  such  a  decision.  It  is  true,  my  lords, 
men  may  be  led  to  adopt  such  a  course,  by  reflecting  that  if 
they  do  not  adopt  it,  some  fifty  or  one  hundred  peers  will  be 
introduced,  and  thus  deliberation  and  decision  in  this  home 
be  rendered  impracticable ;  or  men  may  be  led  to  adopt  it  with 
a  view  of  saving  the  sovereign  from  the  indignity  of  having  so 
gross  a  violation  of  the  constitution  imposed  on  him.    But  I 
say,  that  the  efiect  of  any  body  of  men  agreeing  publicly  to 
such  a  course,  will  be  to  make  themselves  parties  to  this  veiy 
proceeding,  of  which  we  have  so  much  reason  to  complain.  The 
only  course  of  proceeding  at  this  eventful  crisis,  worthy  of  the 
men  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  be  connected,  was  to 
advise  his  Majesty — ^to  counsel  his  Majesty — ^to  resist  the  advice 
which  had  been  given  him,  if  he  could  find  means  of  carrying 
on  the  government.    But  this  part  of  the  transaction  requires 
particular  explanation  on  my  part.    His  Majesty  insisted  that 
some  extensive  measure  of  reform  should  be  carried.    I  always 
was  of  opinion— -and  am  still  of  opinion,  that  this  measure  of 
reform  is  unnecessary,   and  will  prove  most  injurious  to  the 
country.  .  .  •  •    I  stated  my  intention  to  endeavour  to  a&ieDd 
the  bill  in  committee,  and  to  do  it  honestly  and  fairly;  still, 
howeverj  I  thought  that,  amend  it  as  we  might,  it  was  not  a 
measure  which  would  enable  this  country  to  have  a  govenuDent 
capable  of  encountering  the  critical  circumstances  to  which 
every  man  would  expect  this  country  to  be  exposed.    I  do  oot 
thinkj  that  under  the  mfluence  of  this  measure,  it  is  posoUe 
that  any  government  can  expect  to  overcome  the  daogiefs  to 
which  this  country  must  be  exposed.    But  this  was  not  the 
quflstioa  before  me*    I  was  called  on  to  assist  my  soverajga  is 
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resisting  a  measure  which  would  lead  to  the  immediate  over- 
throw of  one  branch  of  the  legislature — a  measure,  which  would 
enable  the  ministry  to  carry  through  this  house  the  whole  bill, 
unmodifiedi  unimproved,  and  unmitigated.  I  had,  then,  only 
the  choice  of  adopting  such  part  of  that  bill,  as  this  house  might 
please  to  send  down  to  the  House  of  Commons^  suffering  the 
government  hereafter,  to  depend  upon  the  operation  of  that  part 
of  the  bill^  or  else  of  suffering  the  whole  bill  to  be  carried,  and 

the  House  of  Lords  to  be  destroyed Undoubtedly  a 

part  of  the  bill  is  better — ^that  is  to  say,  less  injurious  than  the 
whole  bill,  and  certainly,  it  must  at  least  be  admitted,  that  it  is 
better  than  the  whole  bill,  accompanied  by  the  destruction  of  the 
constitution  of  the  country,  by  the  destruction  of  the  independ- 
ence of  this  house I  cannot  help  feeling,  that  if  I  had 

been  capable  of  refusing  my  assistance  to  his  Majesty — if  I 
had  been  capable  of  saying  to  his  Majesty,  *  I  cannot  assist  you 
in  this  affair/  I  do  not  think  my  lords,  that  I  could  have  shown 
my  face  in  the  streets  from  shame  of  having  done  it — ^for  shame 
of  having  abandoned  my  sovereign  under  such  distressing  cii^ 
cumstances."  •  •  •  • 

Earl  Ghrey,  in  reply,  proceeded  to  justify  his  own  conduct;  he 
entered  at  large  on  the  motion  made  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  as  well 
as  the  charge  of  the  noble  Duke — ^that  Ministers  bad  abandoned 
the  Kjng ;  and,  expressing  his  deep  sense  of  his  Majesty^s  kind- 
ness to  him  and  to  his  colleagues^  he  at  the  same  time  declared 
''that  his  continuance  in  office  must  depend  on  his  conviction  of 
his  own  ability  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  bill  on  their  lordship's 
table,  unimpaired  in  principle,  and  in  all  essential  details/' 

The  repetition  of  this  declaration  produced  the  greatest  sen- 
sation throughout  the  house ;  it  was  received  with  tremendous 
cheers  by  the  whigs,  as  it  evinced  the  strong  reliance  placed 
by  them  upon  the  fears  of  the  King,  as  well  as  upon  the  will  of 
the  people.  A  number  of  tory  waverers  rose  in  succession,  and 
declared,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  the  house,  that  they,  at 
least,  were  not  obnoxious  to  the  imputation  of  having  taken  any 
part  in  the  late  negotiations  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
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Loi*d  Lyndhurst ;  they  were  not  aware  of  them  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  singular  if  they  had ;  for  neither  of  those  distinguished 
men  had  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  consult  them. 

Upon  the  18th  of  May^  the  reinstatement  of  ministers  was 
announced  in  both  houses ;  and  angry  discussions  were  renewed 
in  even  a  more  bitter  tone  than  before.  From  this  time^  how- 
ever, the  Duke  of  Wellington  abstained  from  all  serious  oppo~ 
sition  to  the  passing  of  the  bill ;  he  saw  the  state  of  parties,  the 
increased  embarrassment  of  the  King,  the  weakness  and  alarm  of 
the  tory  opposition,  the  pertinacity  of  the  whigs,  and  the  general 
excitement  and  exasperation  of  the  people.  Actuated  by  a  lofty 
sense  of  duty,  and  being  doubtless  in  constant  and  private  com- 
munication with  his  sovereign  at  this  alarming  crisis,  he  at  once 
withdrew  from  the  sittings  of  the  house  with  more  than  one 
hundred  peers  of  his  party — the  most  honourable  and  consistent 
step  he  could  have  taken — having  determined,  on  the  one  hand, 
not  to  give  his  assent  to  a  measure  he  could  never  conscientiously 
approve;  and,  on  the  other,  not  to  force  ministers  to  the  uncon- 
stitutional and  desperate  alternative  of  making  a  new  creaUoa 
of  peers,  sufficient  to  overrule  the  opinions,  and  destroy  the  in- 
dependence of  the  house. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the  bill  was  then  read  a 
third  time,  and  passed,  with  a  few  verbal  amendments,  by  a  large 
majority ;  the  numbers  reported  being — content,  106  ;  not  con- 
tent, 22.  Thus  even  the  Reform  Bill  may  truly  be  said  to  have 
become  the  law  of  the  land  by  an  act  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington* 
He  virtually  passed  the  bill,  by  withdrawing  from  the  house ;  he 
it  was  who  gave  it  that  strong  negative  support — at  the  personal 
instance  of  the  King,  and  from  regard  to  his  Majesty's  perplex- 
ing and  even  dangerous  position ;  without  which  it  must  have 
been  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  From  this  fact,  it  would 
appear  that  his  grace  possessed  that  paramount  influence  in  the 
upper  house  which  gave  him,  though  no  longer  nominally  flie 
premier^  a  power  over  the  government,  tantamount  to  being  at  its 
head,  as  in  truth  he  is  known  to  have  been  for  a  series  of  years, 
while  the  whigs  preserved  their  places,  and  the  shadow  of  a  name* 
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This  was  clearly  shown  by  th6  two  great  measures — the  Reform 
Bill^  and  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill ;  the  latter  of  which  he  passed 
after  many  fruitless  efforts  made  by  the  Whigs,  who  were  equally 
impotent  with  regard  to  the  former,  until  the  Duke  and  his 
'  friends — ^in  deference  to  the  express  wishes  of  his  Majesty — were 
induced  to  withhold  the  power  which  they  possessed.  The  royal 
assent  was  given  to  the  English  bill  on  the  7th  of  June  (1832), 
to  the  bill  for  Scotland  on  the  3d  of  August^  while  that  to  the 
Irish  was  postponed  to  the  7th  of  the  same  month ;  and  all  were 
celebrated  by  public  festivals  and  rejoicings  throughout  the  whole 
empire* 

During  the  long  and  protracted  progress  of  the  Reform  Bill 
through  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  offer  his  valuable  advice,  and  the  benefit  of  his 
practical  knowledge  and  experience  upon  other  questions  which 
came  before  parliament,  and  in  many  instances  his  well-judged 
and  disinterested  suggestions  were  adopted.  He  spoke  with 
marked  effect  upon  the  Seats  in  Parliament  Bill,  moved  by  the 
Marquis  of  Nottingham ;  upon  the  Court  of  Exchequer  (Scot- 
land)  Bill;  upon  the  state  of  our  foreign  relations  (July  3d, 
]  833),  and  upon  the  question  of  sinecures  (July  23d),  which 
gave  rise  to  animated  debates. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  new  parliament  in  1833,  on  occasion 
of  the  address  in  reply  to  the  King's  speech,  the  Duke  took  the 
opportunity  of  referring  to  the  conduct  of  ministers  in  regard  to 
our  foreign  policy,  and  more  especially  that  connected  with  Por- 
tugal and  Holland.  His  grace  passed  some  severe  strictures 
upon  the  measures  which  they  had  pursued ;  and  which  they 
still  appeared  to  have  in  view.  About  the  same  period,  the  ter- 
mination of  the  civil  war  in  Portugal,  the  proclamation  of  Donna 
Maria,  and  the  commencement  of  the  sanguinary  struggle  which 
has  continued,  during  six  years,  to  deluge  Spain  with  the  blood 
of  her  best  and  bravest  sons ;  all  called  for  the  utmost  care  and 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  ministry,  and  for  the  watchful  eye  of 
the  leader  of  the  great  conservative  party  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
A  short  time  subsequent  to  these  events,  a  sharp  and  angiy  Her 
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cwuion  took  place,  both  in  and  oht  of  parliament,  respeeting  a 
motion  made  by  the  Duke,  said  by  the  liberal  journals  to  have 
been  directly  in  favour  of  Don  Miguel,  wliich  they  had  the 
hardihood  to  declare,  if  taken  together  with  the  correspcmdeiice 
of  his  grace,  showed  that  if  a  tory  administration  had  been  pro- 
longed, Ferdinand  and  his  army  of  fanatics  would  have  been 
permitted  to  invade  Portugal,  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  every 
patriot,  and  every  approach  to  freedom  in  that  country,  and  keep- 
ing it  under  the  dominion  of  the  vilest  and  most  cruel  tyrant  of 
modem  times.    To  refute  misrepresentations  like  these  callii  for 
no  argument ;  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  uniform  tenour  of  the 
JDttke  of  Wellington's  policy,  and  the  explanations  he  himself 
gave  on  the  subject  of  our  relations  with  Spain  and  Portugal, 
Like  those  upon  the  question  of  reform,  they  were  always  open 
and  undisguised,  and,  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  they  were 
ample  and  satisfactory.    At  the  same  time,  the  suggestions  he 
continued  to  hold  out  to  ministers,  and  the  amendments  which 
he  proposed  in  the  bills  before  the  house,  not  excepting   the 
Reform  Bill  during  its  entire  progress,  offered  the  best  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  solidity  of  his  judgment. 
His  remarkable  penetration  in  regard  to  the  operation  and  details 
of  measures,  and  their  probable  results,  was  shown  in  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Russian  Dutch  Loan,  the  Composition  of  Tithes 
for  Ireland,  the  Party  Processions  Bill,  the  Greek  Loan  Convert 
sion,  the  Juries  (India)  Bill,  the  Suppression  of  Disturbances, 
and  the  Juries  Bills  for  Ireland ;  on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  <m 
the  Com  Laws ;  on  the  Game  Laws,  to  which  he  was  decidedly 
opposed;  our  Relations  with  Portugal;  Colonial  Slavery;  aa 
the  Ministerial  Plan  for  its  Abolition ;  on  that  of  Education  in 
Ireland ;  and,  during  the  entire  sessions  of  1833  and  1834,  he 
was  ever  active  as  the  leader  of  a  powerful  opposition,  and 
watchful  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  real  interest  of  the 
country,  and  generally  giving  his  support  to  ministers  without 
reference  to  the  views  of  his  party,  whenever  he  considered  their 
measures  calculated  to  promote  the  public  welfare. 
Nor  vfas  it  only  upon  great  public  questiona  of  a  general  or 
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political  character,  that  the  strong  reasoning  powers^  the  sonnd 
practical  sense,  and  the  experience  of  the  Duke,  were  perse- 
yeringly  applied  to  the  consideration  of  the  numerous  difficult 
and  complex  subjects — ^brought  in  their  ultimate  stage  before 
the  legislative  functions  of  the  upper  house.    Upon  points  also 
of  law  and  property — ^however  opposed  to  his  grace^s  pursuits 
and  habits  of  mind  and  study — ^it  is  known  that  his  opinions 
are  listened  to  with  deference  and  respect  by  the  high  legal 
authorities  of  the  state.    In  the  case  of  the  Thelluson  property 
he  supported  the  motion  for  the  introduction  of  a  bill ;  and  closed 
his  observations  by  stating  that "  to  allow  another  session  to  pass 
without  affording  relief  to  this  family,  was,  what  he  felt  confi- 
dent, none  of  their  lordships  would  wish,  and  he  hoped  they 
would  not  refuse  their  sanction  to  the  course  proposed  to  be 
adopted.'^ — Hansard's  DebateSf  July  5th,  1833.     He  evinced 
likewise  a  sound  and  extensive  knowledge  of  British  law,  and 
especially  of  constitutional  law,  in  his  speech  on  the  Church 
Temporalities  of  Ireland.      **  He   could  not  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  legislative  and  the  executive  capacity  of  his 
Majesty ;  he  thought  an  oath  was  as  binding  in  the  one  as  the 
other ;  and  he  would  defy  any  man  to  show  that  bis  Majesty 
could,  by  any  possibility,  give  his  assent  to  that  bill,  or  any  one 
containing  any  such  provisions.    He  would  ask  the  house  whe- 
ther the  King's  consent  to  the  introduction  of  such  a  bill  as  this 
was  a  legislative  or  an  executive  act  ?     In  his  opinion,  it  was  an 
act  of  his  executive  power.     He  had  before  stated  several  rea-. 
sons  to  justify  his  assertion,  that  this  measure  was  altogether 
opposed  to  the  policy  hitherto  pursued  by  this  country.    That 
oath  was  another  evidence  that  such  was  the  policy  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  time  it  was  framed,  and  that  policy  ought  never  to  be 
departed  firom.'^ — Debates,  S^c»,  July  llM. 

In  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  Church  Temporalities  of  Ir^ 
land,  the  noble  Duke  surprised  both  the  ministers  and  his  own 
friends — although  that  surprise  essentially  differed  in  the  two 
parties — ^by  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  not  only  with  consti* 
tutional  and  common  law,  but  with  the  peculiar  ecclesiastical 
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Ifiws  and  privil^;e8,  based  upon  the  refonned  doctrine8--wbidi 
bore  upon  the  question,  by  the  strength  of  the  arguments  which 
he  adduced,  and  by  his  strictly  logical  and  able  advocacy  of 
them.  ^'  The  noble  lord  informed  us  in  very  strong  and  decided 
language,  that  he  considered  parliamentary  reform  only  as  a 
ipeans  to  an  end  ;  whether  he  has  prevailed  upon  his  Majesty 
80  to  consider  it  I  know  not.  This  I  must  say,  that  under  a  re« 
fprmed  parliament,  or  under  an  unreformed  parliament,  the  people 
Qf  this  country  are  entitled  to  the  best  system  of  measures  that 
can  be  devised  to  promote  their  prosperity.  It  is  the  doty  of 
parliaiTient,  and  the  duty  of  all  men,  whether  in  or  out  of  parlia- 
npent^  who  recommend  measures  for  adoption,  to  recollect  that 
t)ie  British  constitution  is  formed,  not  only  for  the  protection  of 
the  life  and  liberty,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  property  of  the 
subject.  Give  me  leave  to  add,  that  property  is  not  protected 
merely  by  attending  to  the  representations  of  different  inte- 
rests— by  listening  to-day  to  those  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  commerce  of  one  part  of  the  world, — by  receiving  to-mortow 
another  body  of  men  who  are  anxious  to  do  away  with  the  reve- 
nues of  the  church,  or  by  admitting  on  a  third  day  a  third  party 
who  wish  to  abolish  a  system  most  bene6cial  to  a  large  colonial 
territory.  I  have  made  these  observations  in  answer  merely  to 
the  taunts  of  the  noble  Earl  (Grey),  who  charged  me  with  ad- 
verting to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  and  with  wanting 
to  carry  into  effect  my  own  plans  by  means  of  coercion,  setting 
up,  as  the  noble  Earl  said,  a  new  holy  alliance  to  fight  the  cause 
of  despotism  against  the  liberties  of  Europe.'^ 

In  the  following  emphatic  language  the  noble  Duke  then  de- 
nounced the  foreign  policy  so  pertinaciously  pursued  by  the 
whig  cabinet.  ^'  It  is  very  true  that  I  have  passed  the  greater 
part  of  my  life  in  the  foreign  service  of  my  country ;  and  I  natu- 
rally feel  considerable  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  foreign  policy.  •  • 
What  I  mentioned  was  this,-— that  the  course  pursued  by  the 
present  government,  from  the  moment  at  which  they  came  into 
office,  had  been  the  cause  of  the  situation  in  which  we  now  stand. 
Our  situation  is  the  consequence  of  tlieir  policy,  and  it  affords 
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US  also  an  earnest  of  the  future.  A  noble  and  learned  lord  said 
last  nighty  that  agitation  in  Ireland  had  been  occasioned  by 
delay  in  granting  the  Roman  Catholic  claims ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that  it  existed  both  before  and  after  the  concession 
bad  been  made*  It  has  existed  ever  since  the  commencement 
of  the  discussion  on  those  claims ;  from  that  period  to  the  present 
there  has  been  nothing  but  continued  agitation,  excepting  during 
part  of  the  years  1829  and  1830.  It  recommenced  in  1830,  in 
consequence  of  the  events  at  Paris  and  Brussels ;  it  was  carried 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  local  government  under  the  noble 
Duke  (Northumberland)  was  obliged  to  put  in  force  the  Procla- 
mation Act.  That  was  the  period  when  agitation  recommenced 
after  the  French  revolution.  It  was  continued  when  the  present 
servants  of  the  crown  came  into  office,  and  then  a  noble  marquis^ 
for  whom  personally  I  feel  a  great  respect,  was  appointed  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  was  certainly  the  last  person  who,  at 
such  a  crisis,  should  have  been  selected,  and  the  reason,  which  is 
perfectlyobviou8,is  this: — Theobjectand  policy  of  the  government^ 
after  passing  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  should  have  been 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  conciliate — whom  ?  The  Protestants. 
Every  thing  had  been  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics  that  they 
could  require ;  so  that  the  policy  should  then  have  been  to  con« 
ciliate  the  Protestants.  Instead  of  that,  the  ministers  sent  to 
Ireland  a  noble  lord*— certainly  the  last  man  to  conciliate  the 
Protestants,  because  he  had  scarcely  taken  his  departure,  or  at 
all  events  scarcely  arrived,  when  he  issued  a  sort  of  proclama*' 
tion  almost  urging  that  agitation  should  be  continued  for  the 

purpose  of  obtaining    an  additional   boon I  should 

entreat  your  lordships  again  to  consider  that,  if  you  stand  on 
principle  alone  throughout  this  case,  you  will  do  so  to  the  de<* 
struction  of  the  church.  It  is  your  duty  to  protect  and  to  relieve 
that  church,  and,  therefore,  you  should  consent  to  go  into  this 
committee.  I  come  now  to  another  point — a  few  words  on  the 
details  of  this  bill.  I  certainly  think  that  the  service  of  the 
church,  being  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  country^ 
they  should  pay  their  share  of  its  expenses ;  but  still  I  think 
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that  the  payment  ci  church  cess  should  be  put  on  a  footingon  which 
it  is  clearly  of  benefit  to  the  church*    What  the  noble  earl  said, 
as  to  the  conduct  of  a  noble  relative  of  mine  on  a  former  occa- 
sion in  Ireland,  is  not,  I  think,  borne  out  by  the  facts.   They  axe 
these : — ^the  clergy  of  Ireland  are  bound,  by  law  and  by  their 
oath,  to  keep  schools.    They  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying 
forty  shillings  a  year  instead  of  keeping  schools.    My  noble 
relative,  then  secretary  for  Ireland,  intended  to  oblige  them  to  keep 
schools,  as  by  their  oaths  and  by  the  law  they  were  bound  to  do. 
But  that  is  a  very  di£Perent  thing  from  laying  a  tax  on  the  clergy 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  expenses  which  other  parts  of  the  country 
ought  to  bear.     I  object,  likewise,  to  the  formation  of  the  board 
relative  to  the  administration  of  the  first  fruits ;  and  I  do  not 
understand  why  the  management  should  be  entrusted  to  other 
persons  instead  of  that  board.    In  consequence  of  the  greater 
labour  they  will  have,  they  may  require  some  assistance,  but,  if 
so,  they  should  be  assisted  by  those  of  their  own  body.    At  the 
time  that  the  147th  clause  was  in  the  bill«  I  could  understand 
that  the  government  had  a  right  to  know  what  was  the  nature, 
the  amount,  and  the  mode  of  application  of  these  funds.     That 
clause  has  been  struck  out,  and  the  money  is  now  solely  appli- 
cable to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  so  that  I  see  no  reason  whatever 
why  these  commissioners  should  not  be  exclusively  ecclesiastical 
commissioners,  with  such  assistance  of  lay  persons  approved  by 
them,  as  will  best  enable  them  to  execute  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  appointed.     I  likewise,  I  confess,  object  to  the  diaii- 
nution  of  the  number  of  bishops  in  Ireland ;  and  I  cannot  concur 
with  those  ai^uments  on  which  that  diminution  was  founded* 
It  is  very  probable  that  if  I  now  had  to  frame  a  bill  for  the  first 
establishment  of  the  Protestant  church  in  Ireland,  I  might  not 
think  it  necessary  to  have  three  archbishops  and  twenty-two 
bishops  to  2000  clergy ;  but  they  are  there  and  they  cannot  be 
withdrawn,  and  you  cannot  withdraw  from  the  Protestant  religion 
and  the  Protestant  interests  in  Ireland,  that  protection  which  they 
have  hitherto  enjoyed  without  injury  to  that  religion;  and  that 
ciieamBtance  alone  is  sufficient  for  me  to  make  ev^  poBaiUe 
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effort  to  keep  up  the  present  number.  Whenerer  a  Protestant 
bishop  is  withdrawn^  a  Catholic  bishop  will  be  appointed ;  and^ 
moreover^  it  is  likely  he  will  be  placed  in  the  palace^  and  pro- 
bably use  the  very  furniture  of  the  Protestant  bishop.  It  is 
not  a  fair  mode  of  calculating  the  duties  of  these  persons  to  say 
that  such  was  the  amount  of  the  population  or«uch  the  extent  of 
the  country^  or  that  there  were  only  so  many  benefices  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  true  the  Irish  bishops  have  sometimes  but  from  thirty  to 
forty  or  fifty  benefices  under  their  charge,  but  with  that  number 
they  have  more  trouble  and  anxiety  than  any  bishop  of  the 
church  of  England  with  six  hundred,  or  even  twelve  hundred^ 
benefices  intrusted  to  his  care.  But  there  is  another  circumstance 
worthy  of  your  lordships'  attention^  and  that  is^  that  the  bishops 
in  England  are  assisted  by  deans,  archdeacons,  and  others  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties ;  that  is  not  the  case  in  Ireland.  The 
twenty-two  bishops  of  Ireland  have  personally  to  perform  all  the 
duties  which  the  bishops  of  this  country  perform  through  their 
deans  and  archdeacons.'^  In  that  portion  of  his  grace's  full  and 
able  elucidation  of  the  subject  which  related  to  the  provision  for 
the  building  of  churches,  and  which  he  considered  inefficient^ 
he  pointedly  remarked :  ^^  Now  my  lords,  supposing  that  parlia- 
ment had  proceeded  thirty  years  ago  upon  the  principle  of  the 
present  bill  and  had  said,  *  you  shall  levy  no  money  to  build  a 
church  in  any  parish  in  which  divine  service  has  not  been  per« 
formed  for  three  years ;'  the  consequence  would  have  been  that, 
out  of  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-two  churches  which  have  been 
built  in  Ireland,  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  would  not  have 
been  built  at  all,  being  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole  num* 
ber  of  churches  existing  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 
My  lords,  I  believe  it  to  be  our  duty,  in  every  case,  to  do  every 
thing  we  can  to  promote  the  Protestant  religion.  It  is  our  duty 
to  do  so,  not  only  on  account  of  the  Protestant  relations  between 
the  reUgion  of  the  church  of  England  and  the  government,  but 
because  we  believe  it  to  be  the  purest  doctrine  and  the  best 
system  of  religion  that  can  be  offered  to  a  people*  That  being 
the  case,  I  wish  to  know  whether  or  not  it  would  not  be  our 
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duty  to  leave  out  of  this  bill  a  claufie  which  may  check  the 
growth  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland  ?  For  this  reason, 
if  there  were  no  other,  I  feel  convinced  that  your  lordships  will 
go  into  committee  on  this  bill,  and  1  trust  that  his  Majesty's 
government  will  not  be  disposed  to  adhere  to  this  clause,  more 
especially  when  it  has  been  stated  by  the  most  reverend  prelate 
(the  Archbishop  of  Dublin),  as  well  as  by  his  Majesty^s  govern- 
ment, that  the  clause  is  harmless,  and  that  it  is  not  intended  to 
be  liable  to  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  it  by  those 
who  are  attached  to  the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland*  I  can 
entertain  no  doubt,  my  lords,  if  it  be  not  intended  to  have  those 
disastrous  effects,  his  Majesty^s  government  will  consent  to  its 
omission.  My  lords,  I  have  now  gone  through  those  parts  of 
the  subject  to  which  I  wished  to  draw  your  attention.  It  has 
given  me  great  pain  that  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
mixing  up  with  these  discussions  any  reference  to  past  transac- 
tions ;  but,  being  accused  as  I  was  of  being  the  cause  of  that 
state  of  things  in  which  this  church  now  finds  itself,  I  was  under 
the  necessity  of  justifying  the  government  to  which  I  belonged. 
I  have  stated  to  your  lordships  what  I  take  to  be  the  real  state 
of  the  church  of  Ireland,  and  I  entreat  your  lordships  to  go  into 
committee  on  this  bill,  with  a  view  of  rendering  it  such  as  it 
ought  to  be,  in  order  to  give  to  that  church  the  greatest  possible 
stability ;  and  I  have  at  the  same  time  stated  to  your  lordships 
what  I  take  to  be  the  objectionable  parts  of  the  measure.^ — 
Debates f  <S*c.,  July  19. 

His  grace  had  occasion  to  recur  to  the  subject  in  successive 
debates,  which  he  did  with  great  force  and  eloquence,  such  as 
manifested  his  zealous  and  sincere  attachment  both  to  the  doc- 
trine and  administration  of  our  national  church.  He  took  a 
warm  and  active  part  in  all  the  subsequent  discussions,  and  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  modifying  or  removing  the  most  ob- 
noxious features  of  the  bill.  In  that,  for  instance  on  July  the 
26th)  he  distinctly  proposed  a  plan  for  the  application  of  seques* 
trated  sums  from  the  sinecure  livings.  ''  Instead  of  taking,  as 
the  clause  did>  the  livings  in  which  no  duty  had  been  performed 
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for  three  years  prtvioas  to  February,  1833|  it  would  be  better 
that  the  period  should  be  three  years  from  the  first  vacancy. 
He  should  like  to  see  power  given  to  the  commissioners  to  apply 
the  revenues  of  such  livings  to  proper  purposes,  so  long  as  they 
remained  sequestrated  in  their  hands.  If  the  noble  Earl  (Grey) 
agreed  to  take  the  non-residence  for  the  period  he  mentioned| 
and  assured  them  that  the  revenues  of  the  suspended  livings 
should  be  applied  to  the  building  of  churches  and  glebe-houses 
in  places  where  they  were  wanted,  he  felt  confident  that  their 
lordships  would  support  the  clause,  as  there  was  not  a  noble 
peer  in  that  house  who  did  not  wish  to  give  every  support  to  the 
church  in  Ireland/^ 

Upon  Indian  afiairs  the  noble  Duke's  opinions  were  equally 
sound  and  enlightened ;  from  his  experience  and  judgment  they 
carried  weight  and  authority,  and  were  always  listened  to  with 
deference  and  respect  by  the  house.  In  the  discussion  of  the  East 
India  Company's  Charter  (August  5th,  1833)  they  were  of  signal 
benefit  in  guiding  the  parties  interested  in  forming  correct  conclu- 
sions ;  in  laying  the  foundations  of  more  extended  commercial  en- 
terprize^  and  opening  a  safe  channel  to  free  trade  with  that  mighty 
colony  to  the  advantage  of  the  empire  and  our  other  colonies. 
Being  master  of  the  least  details  of  business  connected  with 
India,  he  also  pointed  out  to  government,  in  the  question  of  the 
Camatic  creditors,  that  the  bill  would  place  them  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  before ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  that  some  further 
provision  should  not  be  made  for  them  than  that  bill  afforded. 
He  objected  with  still  greater  force  to  the  ministerial  plan  for 
the  abolition  of  Indian  slavery,  contending  that  any  sudden 
change  would  prove  injurious  alike  to  the  proprietors  and  to  the 
slaves  themselves.  He  divided  the  house  upon  a  number  of 
the  clauses  which  he  attempted  to  show  would  prove  detrimen- 
tal to  the  real  object  of  the  bill ;  and  moved  several  amend- 
ments, a  few  of  which  were  adopted  and  carried.  Upon  the 
question  of  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter,  his  grace  spoke  at 
considerable  length,  and  advocated  the  policy  of  maintaining  the 
privileges  of  our  accredited  national  bank  unimpaired  and  entire^ 
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contending  that  a  contrary  policy  of  extending  such  privikges 
generally  would  be  fraught  with  danger  to  the  state,  an  opinion, 
die  justice  of  which,  time  has  fully  borne  out.  In  the  renewed 
debates  upon  this  difficult  subject,  his  grace  displayed  eztenaire 
knowledge  in  regard  both  to  financial  principles  and  to  their 
details,  as  well  as  the  operation  and  consequences  of  the  banking 
system  as  it  was  then  established.  ^^The  question  for  their  lord* 
ships  was,  not  what  bargain  might  have  been  made  between  a 
noble  lord  and  the  Bank  directors,  but  what  course  they  were 
bound  to  take  in  legislating  upon  this  important  subject.  He 
maintained  that  it  had  been  clearly  shown  that  the  Bank  pos- 
sessed, by  law,  a  privilege  which  was  to  be  destroyed  by  a  mere 
declaratory  clause  in  an  act  oft  parliament.  If  the  clause  weie 
left  out  and  the  law  left  to  stand  in  its  present  situation,  then  if 
the  noble  and  learned  lord's  view  of  it  were  right,  there  could  be 
no  injury  done  by  that  course.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
opinion  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend  were  the  correct  one, 
then  the  law  would  be  altered  in  a  manner  which  he  considered 
to  be  highly  objectionable.'^ — Debates,  ^c.  August  23, 1833.  He 
objected  also  to  the  legal  tender  clause,  and  expressed  his 
opinion  (since  amply  verified)  that  it  would  have  the  efifect  of 
improperly  increasing  the  amount  of  country  bank  notes  in  cir- 
culation* '^  He  did  not  understand  why  the  country  banks  had 
required  such  a  boon  at  the  hands  of  the  Bank  of  England.  He 
thought  that  the  result  of  this  measure  would  be  to  establish  an 
agio  that  would  be  any  thing  but  beneficial  to  this  country. 
He  thought  that  the  words  ^tea  pounds'  should  be  inserted 
instead  of  'five/  in  the  clause."  Another  excellent  remark 
which  showed  how  well  he  understood  all  the  bearings  of  the 
subject,  and  particularly  the  operation  of  the  objectionable 
clause,  was,  that  he  believed,  as  it  now  stood,  it  would  have  the 
efieot  of  reducing  the  exchanges,  and  he  should  therefore  put  his 
opinion  on  record  by  moving  that '  ten  pounds'  be  inserted  for 
'  five  pounds.' ''  Yet  this  most  wise  and  precautionary  amend* 
ment,  which  would  have  saved  the  country  from  irremediable 
evils  and  suflferings,  which  have  paralysed  our  trade  and  coia- 
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merce^  and  involved  both  public  and  private  interests  to  an 
extent  almost  incalculable,  was  negatived^  and  the  bill  read  a 
third  time  and  passed — a  bill  which,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say^ 
almost  sealed  the  financial  ruin  of  the  country.  The  objections  of 
the  Duke  did  him  the  greatest  credit ;  proved  that  he  was  a  cor- 
rect and  profound  thinker,  and  that  he  was  better  fitted  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  financial  department  of  the  state  than  many  men 
of  far  greater  assumption,  but  whose  pretensions  and  promises 
have  been  followed  by  signal  and  lamentable  failure. 

In  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1834,  the  noble  Duke,  while 
he  offered  no  opposition  to  the  address,  passed  some  severe  stric* 
tures  upon  the  conduct  of  ministers.  He  described  the  course 
which  they  had  pursued  with  regard  to  Holland,  as  one  from 
which  the  final  adjustment,  of  which  they  expressed  an  antici- 
pation, was  never  to  be  expected.  With  respect  also  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery ;  while  he  admitted  that  a  state  of  slavery 
no  longer  existed,  he  would  ask,  had  any  thing  been  done  to 
meet  this  new  state  of  society  ?  He  would  aflSrm  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  had  been  done.  The  state  of  tithes  and  the  condition 
of  the  clergy  in  Ireland  offered  another  fruitful  topic  of  animad- 
version ;  nor  were  our  relations  with  Spain  and  Portugal  at  all 
upon  the  footing  which  his  grace  could  approve.  He  contended 
that  the  civil  war  in  Spain  grew  out  of  the  civil  war  in  Portugal, 
which  viras  fomented  in  this  country.  He  declared  his  conviction, 
if  it  was  the  last  word  he  should  ever  speak,  that  if  we  had 
recognised  Don  Miguel  as  sovereign,  and  only  done  him  com- 
mon justice,  the  civil  war  would  never  have  broken  out  there. 
*'  At  present,  they  could  see  no  probable  termination  to  these 
contests ;  he  had  advised  his  Majesty's  government  to  recall  his 
Majesty^s  subjects  from  the  service  of  both  parties  as  a  means 
of  preventing  the  evils  which  now  existed,  but  his  advice 
was  disregarded.'^  The  conduct  pursued  in  our  relations  with 
the  Porte  and  Mehemet  Ali,  was  equally  severely  animadverted 
upon ;  and  he  strongly  deprecated  the  sort  of  countenance  given 
to  the  great  political  agitator  of  Ireland,  whose  plan  of  repeal,  in 
fact,  aimed  at  a  separation  between  the  two  countries. 
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Upon  the  pveMntation  of  the  Cambridge  petition  a^iwt  the 
Diescaiters  being  permitted  to  share  in  the  goveminent  of  the 
Universities,  the  noble  Duke  supported  its  prayer,  and  emfdmli* 
caUy  observed,  that,  '^  if  the  bill,  which  was  preparing  in  the 
other  house  should  pass,  which  God  forbid,  their  lordships 
must  at  once  take  leave  of  that  important  object  which  the  noble 
Earl  <6rey)  had  stated  himself  anxious  to  maintain,  the  union 
of  church  and  state,  if  indeed  the  existence  of  Christianity  itself 
would  not  be  endangered," 

In  the  debate  upon  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  his  grace,  of 
course,  gave  his  decided  support  to  the  ministry,  and  stated  that 
the  Union  had  been  of  the  greatest  possible  utility  to  the  people 
of  both  countries,  and  most  particularly  to  the  people  of  Ireland. 
On  May  2nd,  1834,  the  noble  Duke  took  part  in  the  debate  upon 
the  corn-laws,  and  asked  how  the  farmer  could  maintain  any 
thing  Uke  competition,  if  the  duty  were  placed  so  lowas  twen^- 
five  per  cent?  a  question  to  which  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  who  pre- 
sented a  petition  for  their  abolition,  was  at  no  loss  for  an  answer, 
it  ot  being  difficult  to  show  the  extreme  injustice  of  these 
obnoxious  laws ;  nor  is  it  less  to  be  regretted  that  a  mind  like 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's,  so  capable  of  grasping  the  great 
arguments  or  the  least  details  of  such  a  question,  should  not  have 
embraced  the  more  popular  view  of  the  subject* 

His  grace  had  again  occasion  to  express  his  opinion  on  our 
relations  with  Portugal,  and  the  new  treaty  with  that  country,  to 
some  clauses  of  which  he  was  known  to  be  strenuously  opposed. 
He  subsequently  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates  on  the  Church 
of  Ireland ;  the  Ministerial  Commission ;  on  Prison  Discipline ; 
the  Dissenters  admission  to  the  Universities ,  the  Suppression 
of  Disturbances  in  Ireland;  and 'on  other  less  important  sub- 
jects, in  the  discussion  of  which  he  continued  to  evince  that 
extraordinary  enei^y  of  mind,  and  that  eagerness  in  the  discharge 
of  his  public  duties,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  impulses 
which  actuated  his  conduct  in  public  life.  To  these  we  must 
add  extreme  urbanity  and  courtesy  on  all  occasions ;  and  never 
were  these  qualities  more  strikingly  displayed  than  on  the  fbl- 
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lowing  one.  When^  on  July  9ih,  18S4,  Earl  Grey  rose  in  his  place 
to  announce  to  the  assembled  house  the  fact  of  his  resignation, 
he  was  for  some  instants  so  overpowered  by  his  feelings  as  to^be 
wholly  unable  to  proceed ;  the  peers  from  both  sides  repeatedly 
cheered  him;  after  a  short  pause^  he  could  only  repeat  the 
expression,  '^I  rise,  my  lords — ^y"  but  he  could  not  proeeed; 
and  it  was  at  that  moment,  while  he  resumed  his  seat,  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  with  that  mixture  of  kindness  and  codpM^ 
sence  of  mind  so  peculiar  to  him,  rose  and  presented  sevenrl 
petitions  which  gave  the  noble  earl  ample  time  to  recover  liim- 
self.  Subsequently,  in  his  speech  immediately  after  that  ef  his 
lordship,  he  took  occasion  to  observe :  **  In  those  instanoe*  in 
which  I  have  opposed  the  measures  of  the  noble  earl^  it  has 
been  solely  because  I  did  not  approve  of  them,  and  there  never 
has  been  a  disposition  on  this  side  the  house  to  object' to  tbe 
measures  of  the  noble  earl  merely  for  the  sake  of  creating  flsi 
opposition.  On  many  of  his  measures  I  have  had  the  misfoy- 
tune  of  differing  from  him ;  but  this  I  can  say  for  mysdf,  that 
I  was  always  most  anxious  to  support  him  when  I  could ;  and  I 
mean  to  support  the  noble  earl  in  the  measure  of  which  he  has 
given  notice  that  he  intends  to  move  the  second  reading  on 
Friday  next.  I  repeat,  my  lords,  that  I  was  always  anxious  to 
support  the  noble  earl,  and  that  I  never  opposed  him  but  with 
pain." — Debates,  <|*c.  1834.  The  Duke  accordingly  gave  his 
earnest  support  to  Earl  Grey  upon  the  subject  of  the  Poor-laws, 
of  which  the  second  reading  was  postponed  in  consideration  of 
the  formation  of  the  new  ministry,  (July  14,  1834)  during  the 
completion  of  which  some  very  personal  and  undignified  scenes 
took  place  in  the  upper  house.  Amidst  these  attacks  and 
skirmishes  of  all  kinds,  in  which  his  Grace  of  Buckingham  and 
Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  chiefly  showed  their  prowess,  the 
Duke  preserved  a  dignified  and  becoming  silence,  though,  prob- 
ably not  a  little  amused  at  the  exhibition.  On  July  18tb,  how- 
ever, he  spoke  briefly  on  the  subject  of  capital  punishmeiitt^t 
the  close  of  which  he  stated  his  opinion,  that  judges  and  j  uties 
were  bound  to  act  upon  the  law  as  it  listed  at  pivsentiiritboiit 
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reference  to  any  proposed  alterations,  which  was  immediately 
adopted  by  and  obtained  the  full  assent  of  the  new  premier.  He 
suggested  likewise  some  valuable  hints  for  the  ministry  in  the 
progress  of  the  Poor-laws  Amendment  Act,  and  showed  that 
there  were  several  clauses  which  required  much  alteration  and 
modification.  On  the  question  also  of  the  Dissenters  admission 
to  the  Universities,  he  again  spoke  at  great  length,  and  with 
considerable  efiect  in  modifying  the  views  before  entertained 
upon  the  subject.  On  August  5th,  he  took  part  in  the  discussion 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  subsequently  on  the  South  Australian 
Colony ;  on  the  County  Coroner's  Bill ;  on  August  8th,  moved 
several  clauses  in  the  Poor-laws  Amendment  Bill,  which  had  for 
their  object  to  relieve  the  severity  of  the  bill  towards  the  female; 
on  the  12th,  spoke  on  the  Cinque  Ports'  Pilots^  Bill,  and  other 
local  but  less  important  measures.  On  the  15th,  parliament  was 
prorogued,  and  when  it  met  in  the  ensuing  session  the  famous 
contest  for  the  speakership,  in  which  the  two  great  parties  ▼ere 
so  nearly  balanced,  took  place,  under  the  shorf>lived  ministry  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  we  must  not  anticipate.  In  the  same 
year,  his  grace  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

Previous  to  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  the  Melbourne  ad- 
ministration evinced  signs  of  weakness  which  could  not  be  mis- 
taken, and  their  opponents  on  all  sides  redoubled  their  efforts* 
Abandoned  by  Earl  Grey  and  his  immediate  friends ;  attacked 
by  their  own  supporters  and  subordinates  in  office,  who  foresaw 
and  prepared  for  their  downfal ;  by  all  parties  of  the  tones,  by 
the  radicals,  and  even  by  the  Irish  agitators,  it  was  impossible  it 
could  bear  up  against  so  powerful  a  combination,  added  to  the 
national  sufferings  which  were  also  unjustly  laid  to  their  charge, 
although  it  would  be  difficult  to  specify  any  one  measure  which 
merited  the  imputations  cast  upon  a  ministry  thus  strangely  de- 
serted by  its  friends ;  reviled,  and  hated  by  its  enemies.  The 
death  of  Earl  Spencer  on  the  10th  of  October  (1834),  by  raising 
Lord  AUhorp  to  the  upper  house,  and  rendering  some  changes 
necessary^  hastened  its  dissolution.     On  Friday,  the  14tb,  lord 
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Melbourne  sabmitted  to  his  Majesty  the  new  official  appoint- 
ments which  were  conceived,  under  all  the  circumstances,  ad- 
visable, when  he  was  informed  by  the  King  that  there  were  ob- 
jections to  Lord  Brougham  longer  retaining  the  great  seal,  and 
the  royal  distaste  was  also  expressed  at  the  selection  of  those 
members  of  the  cabinet  commissioned  to  frame  the  Irish  Church 
Bill,  and  his  Majesty  concluded  by  assuring  Lord  Melbourne  that 
he  had  no  wish  to  impose  upon  him  the  task  of  reconstructing 
or  modifying  the  cabinet,  and  that  he  would  apply  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington. 

In  consequence  of  the  King's  resolution,  thus  suddenly  noti- 
fied, the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  ensuing  day,  waited  upon 
his  Majesty ;  and,  in  a  long  and  confidential  interview,  pointed 
ut  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  intrusting  the  reins  of 
government  to  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  as  that  distinguished  states- 
man was  then  at  a  distance  on  a  continental  tour,  as  far  as 
Rome ;  his  grace,  with  singular  disinterestedness,  intimated  his 
willingness  to  assist,  to  his  very  utmost,  in  carrying  on  the  go- 
vernment, provisionally^  till  the  arrival  of  his  right  honourable 
friend  in  this  country.  His  grace's  proposal  was  gladly,  and 
even  gratefully  accepted ;  not  a  moment  was  lost,  and  having 
received  the  temporary  appointment  of  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Duke^ 
with  his  accustomed  promptitude  and  vigour,  put  the  different 
functions  of  the  government  into  active  operation.  On  the  21st^ 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  for  the  second  time,  took  the  oaths  as  Chan- 
cellor, while  he  still  retained  the  office  of  Chief  Baron;  and  it 
was  currently  reported  that  the  ex-chancellor.  Lord  Brougham, 
then  also  upon  a  continental  tour,  wrote  to  his  learned  friend 
firom  Paris,  proposing  that  he  should  succeed  him  in  the  per- 
petual office  of  Chief  Baron,  but  without  accepting  any  salary 
in  addition  to  his  retiring  pension;  and  to  this  singular,  but 
disinterested  proposal.  Lord  Lyndhurst  courteously  replied,  that 
no  appointments  could  take  place  permanently  till  after  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  But^  subsequently.  Lord  Brougham^ 
in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  comments  of  his  own  party. 
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withdrew  bis  offer,  as  being  liable  to  misinterpretations  which 
it  did  not  fidrly  warrant. 

On  the  9th  of  NoTember,  Sir  Robert,  for  whom  special  mes* 
sengers  to  Rome  had  been  dispatched  by  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  (to  the  son  of  a  cotton-spinner)  reached  London ;  had  an 
internew  with  his  Majesty  on  the  same  day,  and  at  once  assumed 
the  reins  of  government.  His  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  still  longer,  though  it  could  scarcely  be  more  confidential, 
so  high  were  the  expectations  of  the  King,  and  his  opinion  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  statesmanlike  talents,  an  opinion  in 
which  the  country,  as  well  as  his  friends  and  his  opponents,  fully 
participated.  It  was  doubtless  by  the  advice  of  his  grace^  that 
the  new  premieres  first  step  was  to  invite  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir 
James  Graham  to  join  the  new  administration;  but  the  waverers, 
with  a  political  prudery  not  uncommon  with  waverers,  were  too 
timid  or  wary  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  extent  which  they 
conceived  might  be  required — as  if  the  proposal  were  not  the 
greatest  honour  they  could  receive ;  as  if  they  had  any  kind  of 
consistency  yet  to  lose* 

Before  the  end  of  December,  however,  in  spite  of  old  whig 
seceders  and  ultra*tories,  the  oflScial  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted under  the  wise  and  able  co-operation  of  men  like  the  new 
premier  and  his  noble  adviser  and  friend.  Lord  Lyndhurst  re- 
tained his  office;  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn  became  President  of  the 
Council ;  Lord  Whamcliff,  Privy  Seal ;  while  the  Duke  himadf 
took  the  Secretaryship  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  the  less  promi- 
nent situations,  Mr.  Groulbum  was  appointed  to  the  Home  De- 
partment, and  Lord  Aberdeen  to  the  Colonies;  Mr.  A.  fiaiiag 
was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Sir  G.  Murray,  Master- 
general  of  the  Ordnance;  Sir  £•  KnatchbuU,  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces;  Earl  De  Grey,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiialty;  Loid 
EUenboiongh,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  in  addition 
to  whom^  Lord  Maryborough,  the  Earls  of  Jersey  and  Roden> 
Mr.  C.  Wynne  and  Mr.  Henries  came  into  office.  The  diicf  law 
appointments  were  bestowed  upon  Mr.  F.  Pollock  and  Mr.  Fei- 
UUi  the  Earl  of  Haddington  was  made  Vicecoy  of  faelaad;  Sir 
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E.  Siidgen  the  Lord  Chancellor;  and  Sir  H.  Hardinge  the  Chief 
Secretary.  Sir  James  Scarlett  at  last  received  the  recompence 
of  his  patience  and  long  suffering;  from  the  hands  of  those  to 
Mrhom  he  had  so  stoutly  adhered ;  and  he  became  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer^  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Abinger. 

The  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel;  which  may  in  reality 
also  be  considered  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, — so  closely 
and  cordially  were  the  views  of  these  great  statesmen  identified^ 
-—had  difficulties  of  no  common  kind  to  contend  with.  The 
upper  house  was,  indeed,  with  them  ;  but  the  Commons  was  less 
pliant  and  manageable.  Most  persons  gave  credit  both  to  his 
grace  and  to  Sir  Robert  for  their  professions  of  patriotism  and 
honesty  of  purpose ;  but  they  were  unsupported  by  the  masses  j 
the  country  had  little  confidence  in  the  other  members  of  the 
administration ;  some  of  the  great  interests  also  stood  aloof; 
and;  on  the  80th  of  December,  the  Cabinet  Council  deemed  it 
advisable  to  recommend  the  dissolution  of  parliament ;  a  procia* 
mation  was  issued,  and  a  new  one  convoked  to  meet  on  the 
19th  of  February,  1835. 

His  Majesty  came  in  state  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and,  in  his 
speech,  alluded  to  the  flourishing  state  of  trade  and  commerce, 
as  well  as  of  the  public  revenue ;  and  the  address,  in  reply  to 
the  speech,  was  carried  without  a  division.  Among  the  chief 
speakers  were  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord 
Brougham,  and  the  chancellor;  but  there  was  far  from  being 
the  same  unanimity  of  sentiment  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
An  amendment  was  moved  by  Lord  Morpeth  to  the  address, 
which,  upon  a  division,  left  the  ministers  in  a  small  minority  of 
seven,  in  a  house  of  622  members.  Lord  Stanley,  at  the  same 
time,  declared  that  he  now  viewed  the  government  with  a  more 
jealous  eye  than  he  should  otherwise  have  been  inclined  to  view 
it.  The  premier,  notwithstanding,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  sup^ 
ported  as  he  was  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  friends, 
to  persevere,  and  on  the  28th,  in  reply  to  Lord  John  RusseU, 
dedared  that  such  was  his  determination ;  while  he  defended 
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himself  from  the  false  imputations  and  shameless  calumnies  so 
studiously  cast  upon  his  public  motives. 

Several  unfortunate  circumstances  added  to  the  unpopularity 

of  the  Peel  ministry.    The  gradous  answer  returned  to  the 

Orange  addresses  on  the  26th  of  February ;  the  appointment 

of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  to  the  embassy  of  the  court  of 

Russia ;  the  popular  opinion  that  the  poUcy  of  the  Duke  and  of 

Lord  Aberdeen  was  to  establish  a  general  despotism  in  Europe, 

and  the  motions  made  by  Mr.  Shiel  on  the  subject  of  the  em* 

bassy,  were  all  highly  detrimental  to  the  views^  as  weU  as  to  the 

stability  of  the  new  conservative  administration.    Still  it  ex« 

erted  itself  greatiy^  and  fought  with  resolution  and  gallantry  to 

the  last.    Many  important  measures  were  brought  forward,  in 

particular  as  regarded  corporation  refonui  improvements  in  the 

laws  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

On  the  l7th  the  premier  introduced  a  measure  for  the  relief 
of  the  Dissenters  in  regard  to  the  celebration  of  marriage,  with 
the  general  approbation  of  the  house,  and  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill.  Upon  the  19th  the  chancellor  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Lords  the  first  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  national  church ;  while  in  the 
Commons,  Sir  H.  Hardinge  moved  for  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  to  consider  the  ministerial  plan  for  adjusting  tiie 
Irish  tithe  question.    All  these  would  be  powerfully  supported 
by  the  great  leader  of  the  ministry  in  the  upper  house,  and  his 
grace  took  an  active  and  distinguished  part  in  the  discussions 
which  ensued,  in  defending  the  ministerial  plans,  and  replying 
to  the  attacks  of  the  opposition.     Upon  the  24th  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  moved  for  a  select  committee  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  examine  the  subject  of  prison  discipline  in  England  and 
Wales ; — on  the  27th  the  army  and  ordnance  estimates  were 
carried  by  large  majorities  in  the  Commons ;  and  the  ministers 
were  evidentiy  gaining  ground  both  in  public  opinion  and  in 
the  house ;  when  on  the  30th  Lord  John  Russell,  determined 
on  bringing  the  strength  of  ministers  to  a  final  test,  moved  a 
resolution  respecting  Uie  Irish  diurcb,  that  the  house  ahaoU 
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resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house^  to  consider 
respecting  the  temporalities  of  the  church  of  Ireland.  The 
debate  was  renewed^  by  adjournment^  through  three  successive 
nights ;  and  at  the  close^  the  house  divided  at  three  o^clock  in 
the  morning  (April  4th,  1835),  when  the  new  ministry  was  left 
in  a  minority  of  31 : — soon  afterwards  the  house  adjourned  to 
Monday  the  6th ;  the  ministers  were  again  left  in  a  minority ; 
on  Tuesday  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Irish  church 
was  brought  up,  and  with  a  pertinacity  equal  to  that  of  the 
expiring  administration,  Lord  John  again  moved,  '^  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  house,  that  no  measure  on  the  subject  of  tithes 
in  Ireland  can  lead  to  a  satisfactory  and  final  adjustment,  which 
does  not  embody  the  principle  contained  in  the  foregoing  re- 
solution/' Another  keen  and  angry  debate  followed,  at  the 
termination  of  which,  the  premier  seemed  to  think  it  would  be 
idle  to  attempt  to  carry  on  the  ministry  any  further,  and  that 
it  now  became  his  duty  to  resign.  Upon  communicating  his 
determination  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  his  opinions,  as 
to  the  position  of  parties  throughout  the  country  and  in  the 
house, — ^with  the  radical  interest  still  adhering  to  the  whigs, — 
it  was  concluded  by  both  that,  under  all  circumstances,  there 
remained  no  other  alternative  but  to  give  up  the  contest. 

On  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  April,  in  pursuance  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  Duke,  rising  in  his  place  in  the  house,  announced  to 
their  lordships,  ^^  that  circumstances  had  induced  his  Majesty^s 
government  to  consider  it  their  duty  to  tender  the  resignation 
of  their  offices,  and  that  he  now  rose  to  acquaint  their  lord- 
ships that  they  continued  to  hold  them  only  till  their  succes- 
sors should  be  appointed.''  Sir  Robert  Peel,  likewise,  the  same 
day  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ^'  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  at  an  end."  As  matter  of  form  both  houses  met  on 
various  days,  but  without  transacting  any  business  worth  notice, 
until  at  length  Lord  Melbourne  announced  in  the  Lords,  on  the 
18th,  that  he  had  been  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and 
that  the  new  administration  was  then — at  the  time  he  was 
speaking— already  formed.    The  house  Uien  adjourned  to  the 
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30th  day  of  April,  with  an  understanding  that  no  public  busi- 
ness would  be  transacted  until  the  12th  of  May,  the  CommoDs 
House,  also,  adjourned  to  the  same  day. 

To  enter  upon  the  public  life  and  pohtical  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  during  the  existing  administration  of  Lord 
Melbourne,  must  be  the  province  of  the  future  historian  and 
biographer; — ^they  cannot  be  £Eurly  appreciated  or  impartially 
treated  at  this  time.  They  are  not  merely  in  the  recent  recol- 
lection, they  are  still,  in  strong  and  living  characters,  before 
the  eyes  of  the  public,— of  the  country  at  large — and  of  the 
whole  political  world.  The  attempt  to  describe  his  grace's  views, 
opinions,  and  his  course  of  policy,  under  the  present  reign 
would,  in  fact,  be  to  repeat  that  which  is  obvious  and  even 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  day,  and  must  fall  upon  the  ear, 
with  more  than  the  tediousness  of  "  a  thrice  told  tale.''  The 
propriety  of  abstaining  from  going  into  political  details  reiatmg 
to  this  brief  interval,  will  be  seen  still  more  clearly  if  we  reflect, 
that  nearly  all  the  leading  measures  which  have  subsequently 
been  discussed,  or  which  have  passed  into  laws,  were  then 
under  the  consideration  of  the  legislature; — ^that  Church  Re- 
form, the  Appropriation  Clause,  the  New  Corporation  bills  for 
England,  and  for  Ireland,  the  Tithe  Adjustment  question  in 
both  countries ;  the  Poor-laws  Amendment  bills,  the  Corn-laws, 
Free  Trade,  and  our  treaties  with  foreign  powers  on  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery ; — ^had  all  been  the  subjects  of  repeated  discus- 
sions in  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  that  the  sentiments  oi 
the  Duke  had  been  declared,  and  were  then,  as  now,  perfectly 
well  known  in  relation  to  them. 

The  few  concluding  observations,  therefore,  which  we  have  to 
make,  will  refer  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  himself, — his  general 
political  views,  his  genius,  character,  and  attainments.  And 
first  of  all,  that  which  must  strike  every  close  observer  of  his 
grace's  actions  and  opinions  is  tlie  moderation  and  self- 
command,  the  freedom  from  petty  motives  and  passion! 
which  he  so  early  evinced,  and  which — ^independent  of  his  rare 
talent  and  ability-*had  a  marked  influence  upoa  his  actioni* 
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His  mostdaringand  successful  campaigns  were  thus  invariably  the 
result  of  previous  caution^  calculation  and  knowledge  acquired 
by  careful  study  and  inquiry.  For  one  daring  blow  which  he 
struck^  how  much  calm  and  deep  contemplation;  from  the 
first  happy  thought  to  the  matured  plan, — ^how  much  of  prepara- 
tion and  delay,  of  patience  and  retreat ;  and  how  well  he  bore  the 
provocations — and  even  taunts  of  an  enemy  until  the  propitious 
hour  arrived.  It  was  the  same  in  the  cabinet  as  in  the  field ; 
his  serene  temper  and  coolness  were  with  rare  exceptions  of 
the  highest  utility  in  attaining  his  object;  rendered  the  shafts 
of  his  enemies  almost  invulnerable,  and  yet  did  not  appear  to 
diminish  his  energy  or  his  powers  of  eloquence  and  of  action. 
Next  perhaps  to  this  thorough  discipUne,  this  strict  and  severe 
study  of  the  resources  placed  at  his  command,  is  the  singular 
capacity  continually  manifested  throughout  his  active  and  event- 
ful life,  of  adapting  his  views  and  conduct  to  the  exigency  of 
times  and  circumstances ;  of  expanding  his  mind  and  intellect 
with  the  progress  of  events,  of  keeping  pace  with  new  changes 
and  combinations;  of  penetrating  the  results  of  causes  and 
measures  while  yet  in  early  operation ;  of  rising  superior 
to  all  difficulties,  and  instead  of  retrograding  or  remaining 
stationary—  of  becoming  more  wise,  more  enlightened,  abler 
and  better  fitted  either  to  council  or  to  act.  With  this  rare 
and  still  enlarging  capacity,  is  not  less  happily  blended  extraor* 
dinary  firmness  and  decision;  a  fixed  unalterable  resolution, 
with  a  pertinacity  of  purpose  and  pursuit  almost  unexampled 
in  the  annals  of  mind.  So  conscious  is  he  himself  of  possessing 
this  power  in  no  common  degree,  that  he  has  characterized  his 
unflinching  perseverance  in  the  Peninsular  wars,  by  the  name 
of  '^  obstinacy,  or  something  worse,''  while  at  the  same  time 
there  was  nothing,  as  in  many  cases,  of  passion,  violence,  or 
rancour  allowed  to  excite  or  imbitter  his  resolution ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  ever  mild  and  cheerful — and  the  first  after  success 
to  do  justice  to,  and  act  humanely  by  his  enemies.  The  thought 
of  petty  retalliation  or  revenge  appears  never  for  a  moment,  in 
the  most  exasperating  circumstances  to  have  darkened  the  cloud* 
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less  serenity  and  magnanimity  of  his  jnst  and  honoonbk 
mind. 

True  greatness  is  generally  combined  with  simplidty  of  cha- 
racter^ and  firank  easy  manners,  which  at  once  attract  r^ard, 
and  extort  respect*  The  undoubted  genius,  sound  knowledge, 
and  vast  attainments  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  placed  him 
above  the  temptation,  much  more  the  necessity  of  any  kind  of 
affectation  or  disguise,  while  no  one  could  be  more  profoundly 
silent  when  he  should  not  speak;  more  capable  of  goarding 
his  own  secrets, — or  more  incapable  of  betraying  the  confidence 
of  others.  In  this  respect  at  least  he  elucidated  the  Italian 
stateman's  advice  of  carrying  ^  il  volio  $ciolio,  i  pameri  stretti  ;— 
dose  thoughts  under  a  careless  aspect;— audit  was  thus  he  ever 
appeared  to  his  own  officers,  and  to  his  enemies  as  well  as  to 
his  firiends— either  in  the  cabinet,  or  in  the  field. 

Some  parties  in  the  state  regret  his  grace's  political  predilec- 
tions ;  that  he  is  not  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  to  wield 
at  will  '^  the  fierce  democracy  f* — ^to  hurl  its  thunders  and  direct 
the  storm;  but  no  man  questions  his  lofty  principles,  his 
sincerity  and  int^rity  of  heart  and  purpose.  None  also  will 
deny  that  considered  as  a  soldier,  a  statesman  and  the  citizen 
of  a  free  country — ^taken  in  the  wide  sense,  he  has  well  merited 
the  wealth  and  honours  with  which  that  country  has  shown  her 
gratitude  in  adorning  him ;  that  while  she  continues  to  honour 
him,  she  will  be  at  no  loss  for  great  and  good  men  to  sustain 
her  power. 
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Aylaer,  lord,  letter  of  lord  Wellington  to,  ii. 
89 ;  brigade  of,  216 

Baeellar,  gen.,  L  407 ;  good  conduct  of  the 
troops  under,  54 

Badajos,  arrival  of  lord  Wellin(|[toa  at,  i. 
386;  surrenders  to  the  French,  iL  21 ;  in* 
vested  1^  the  Britiab,  34,  97 ;  and  taken, 
103, 104 ;  difficultiea  of  the  besiegers,  122 

Baird,  air  David,  his  intrepidity,  i.  62; 
ordered  to  proceed  up  the  Red  Sea,  82, 90| 
eoL  Wellealay'a  high  opinion  of,  95 ;  ar* 
rivea  at  Aatorga,  255 ;  retreat  of  hia  di« 
viaion,  259 ;  wounded  at  Corunna,  266 

Ball,  capt.,  u.  124 

Ballasteros,  retreat  of,  ii.79;  aopportslord 
Wellington,  95 ;  routs  Maranain,  97 ; 
operationa  of,  125 ;  alloded  to,  148,  154, 
162,  166 ;  arreated,  155 

Bank  Charter,  diacuiaion  on  the,  ii.  549 

Barcelona,  taken  by  the  French,  i.  284 

Barnard,  col.,  ii.  102,  290 

Baroea,  Caleb,  eaq.,  reply  of  the  dake  of 
Wellington  to,  it.  348 

Bamea,  gtn.,  brigade  of,  ii.  223,  259,  296 

Baronillet,  force  at,  ii,  257 

Baaaecoort,  pn.,  i.  337,  351,  371 

Bataria,  projected  expedition  to,  i.  82 

Bates,  capt.,  inquiry  reapecting,  i.  118 ' 

Bathurat,  earl,  lettera  of  lord  Wellington 
to,  U.  145,  207,  220,  240,  245,  249,  253. 
265,270,277,  281,  288,  297,  301,  305, 
332,  389,423,  431 ;  alluded  to,  211,223, 
230,  263,  270 

Baurot,  gen.,  taken  priaonsr,  ii.  316 

Bayleo,  battle  of,  it.  6 

Baynee,  capt,  i.  140 

Bayonne,  retreat  of  the  French  upon,  ii. 
248,255;  aititationof  thetowo,  t6.;  siege 
of,  323 

Beaufort,  duke  of,  letter  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington to,  ii.  369 

Beckwitb,  coL,  i.  427 ;  desperate  courage  of, 
ii.  16 

Beira,  province  of,  its  situation,  i.  473 

Belgium,  on  the  aflkira  of,  ii.  526 

Bellegarde,  gen.,  army  under,  ii.  283 

Benevent,  prince  de,  ii.  322,  343 

Beatinek,  lord  William,  expedition  under, 
ii.  80,  99 ;  letter  of  lord  Wellington  to, 
100;  alloded  to,  205.  220;  joins  the 
Puque  del  Farque,  208 ;  invetta  Tarn- 
gone,  209;  retiree  toCambrils,  t6.;  re- 
signs his  command,  210 

Bera,  pasa  of,  defeat  of  the  French  at  tbe,  ii. 
239 

Bereafoid,  narshil,  appointed  to  the  com- 
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mand  of  th«  Portogaese  armiet,  i.  t89 ; 
force  under,  S9G,  S31 ;    croawi  ibe  Douro 
306 ;  poftiticn  of,  330;  enjoined  to  defend 
the  paaiei,  34t,  351 ;  leitere  of  lord  Wel- 
lin^n  to,  364,  378,  381,  413,  ii.  169 ; 
•MUtance  to,  i.  375 ;  bi^h  qoalificitions  of, 
406, 460 ;  conferenoe  with,  471 ;  advancea 
on  Abrantea,  ii.  11 ;  puranea  the  enemj 
to  Badajoz,  22  ;   intrepidity  of,  25 ;  hia 
hi^  repatation,  28 ;  anrirea  before  Bada* 
jos,  97 ;  wounded,  138,  146 ;   brilliant 
aerrieea  of,  191,  241,  247,  286,  288,  289, 
290,  291,  294,  297,  301,  312,  3l3,  315, 
394 
Berkeley,  admiral,  i.  426 
Bemadotte,  prince  royal  of  Sweden,  ii.  331 
Bern  duke  de.  ii.  231,  367 
Bertbier,  reported  force  under,  i.  398 ;  ii.  87 
Beat,  justice,  created  lord  Wynford,  ii.  476 
Bidaaaoa,  operationa  on  the,  ii.  218 
Biimiogham,  political  unions  at,  ii.  522 
Biabopi,  number  of,  in  Ireland,  ii.  546 
Bisaet,  Mr.,  preparationa  of,  ii.  115, 116 
Blake,  gen.,  defeated  by  the  French,  i.  248 ; 
aucceeda  general  Redding.  286 ;  repulses 
the  French  at  Alcanitz,  t6. ;  deatroction 
of  hia  army,    401 ;  joina  Caatanos,  23 ; 
error  of,  35 ;  employment  of  the  corps 
under,  40 ;   temerity  of,  48 ;    defeated  by 
Soult,  49  ;  falla  back  upon  Valencia,  50 ; 
again  defeated  by  the  French,  51, 73 
Blandford,  marquia  of,  ii.  474,  475 
Blayney,  gen.  lord,  taken  priaoner,  ii.  10 
Blocua,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  i.  15 
Blocher,  marshal,  force  under,  ii.  365,  367, 
363,  369 ;  retreat  of,  t6.,  374,  383,  388 ; 
his  puraait  of  the  French,  389,  393 
Blunt,  gen.,  directions  to,  i.  407 
Bock,  msj.-xen.,  gallant  charge  of  hia  bri- 
gade, ii.  139,  301 
Boea,  Tillage  of,  ii.  289,  290 
Boia-le-Duc,  affair  at,  i.  22 
Bonaparte,  Joaeph   (brother  of  Napoleon), 
proclaimed  king  of  Spain,  i.   189;    aa- 
aumea  the  command  or  the  French  army, 
318 ;    preparea    to    overrun    Andaluaia, 
389;    entera    Se?ille,    398;     measures 
adopted  by,  438.  ii.  125 ;    astonishment 
of,  141 ;    quits  Madrid,   142 ;  abandona 
Toledo,  143 ;  fixes  hia  head-quarters  at 
Valladolid,    168;    quits  Madrid  on  the 
approach  of  the  allies,   182;   commanda 
the  French  army  at  the  battle  of  Vittoria, 
187  ;  totally  defeated,  191 ;    hia  flight  to 
Pamplona,  192 ;  narrow  escape  of,  ib. 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  ambitioua  designs  of, 
i.  166, 174 ;  bis  occupation  of  Portugal, 
177;  sends  troops  into  Spain,  178;  be- 
Gomea  master  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  181  • 
extraordinary  energieaof,  246;  hia  ani- 
mating addreaa  to   the  army,   247;  de- 
feata  the  patriota  at  Vittoria,  229 ;  enteta 
Madrid,  251 ;   retuma  to  France,  262 ; 
gigantio   power    of,  289—4].  232.  249; 
his  plan  for  eipellingthe  Englich  from 
Spain,  i.  3l9 ;  hia  force  in  Spain,  391  ; 
ayatem  of,  431 ;  his  tyranny,  ii.  80,  252 ; 
mortification  of,  93 ;  system  and  plans  of, 
112 ;  declaraa  war  with  Euaaii,    113 ; 


terrific  raveraeaof,  171 ;  hia  aervreloases, 
185 ;  joined  by  the  king  of  Saxony,  186  ; 
diaappoiotment  of,  202 ;  hia  geniua,  970 ; 
policy  pursued  by,  272 ;  hia  declining 
fortunes,  278,  279;  nayal  eat&Uiahment 
of,  281;  hia  addreaa  to  the  Senate,  298; 
rumour  reapecting,  310;  hia  mbdicatioa, 
321 ;  exiled  to  Elba,  344 ;  hia  eacspe, 
353;  landa  in  France,  354;  hia  triom- 
phant  progreas,  t6.;  extraordinary  preps- 
rations  of,  355  ;  declaration  of,  &. ;  feeU 
ing  against,  358 ;  declaration  of  the  ajliei 
against,  360:  force  under,  S6S,365i  bis 
military  akill,  366;  hia  addreaa  to  the 
army,  ib. ;  hia  memoira  dictated  ai  St. 
Helena,  367  ;  preparea  to  attack  the  Pros- 
sians  at  Quatre  Braa,  368 ;  takes  Lignj, 
369  ;  error  of,  372  ;  hia  hoad-qnarters 
near  Waterloo,  376  ;  ordera  of.  377  ; 
deaperate  attempts  of,  379,  S82 ;  criais  of, 
385;  utterly  defeated,  387 ;  loas  of  the 
army  under,  388  5  anecdote  of,  ib, ;  seiz- 
ure of  hia  carriage,  i6. ;  fire  of  hia  chsrec- 
ter,  391 ;  permitted  to  quit  France,  39S ; 
bis  exile  to  St.  Helena,  395 

Bonnet,  gen.,  aent  into  the  Aatnriaa,  ii.  8S, 
94,  109, 128  ;  wounded,  138 

Bordeaux,  road  to.  ii.  288;  declaration  of  the 
mayor  of,  300,  306,  309 

Bouillon,  due  de,  case  of,  ii.  352 

Bourbon,  cardinsl  de,  ii.  279 ;  aenteaced  ta 
banishment,  329 

Bourbona,  house  of,  ii.  231,  249,  t67,  273, 
285,  288.  292,  294,  296,  299,  304.  305, 
308.  310,  330,  345,  351,  354,  S9S,  S9i, 
396.  397,  407,  478 

Bourmont,  army  of,  ii.  398 ;  hia  traacherr, 
478 

Bourne,  Stnrgea.  act  of,  ii.  525 

Bowea,  gen.,  brigade  of,  ii.  98 ;  killed,  123 

Bradford,  gen,,  brigade  under,  ii.  136 

Brennier,  gen.,  atrange  miatake  of,  ii.  33 

Brereton,  cd.,  fate  of,  ii.  524 

Brisbane,  msj.-gen.  ii.  290 ;  wounded,  316 

Bristol,  riota  at,  ii.  523 

Brotherton,  msjor,  taken  priaoner,  iL  277 

Brougham,  Mr.  ii.406;  eloquence  of,  434; 
alluded  to,  474,  491,  495,  502,  507 ;  ap- 
pointed lord  high  ehaneellor  of  Great 
Britain,  508,  553,  555 

firunawick  cluba,  arming  of  the,  ii.  457 

Brunswick,  duke  of,  i.  467;  ii.  370 ;  killed, 
ib. 

Bucbao,  maj..gen.,  ii.  259 

Buckingham,  duke  of,  ii.  529 

Bulow,  corpa  of,  ii.  368 

Bunbury,  col.,  letter  to,  ii.  310 

Burdett,  Sir  Francia,  petition  proaentedbr. 
ii.  414. 446  ' 

Bnrgherah,  lord,  dtapatch  fron,  ii.  353 

Burgoa,  beaieged  by  the  Britiah,  iL  151, 154 ; 
retreat  from,  161,  163 ;  eyaeaated  by  the 
French,  183 

Borhampoor,  fortreaa  of,  iCa  smreiider,  i. 
132 

Burrard,  Sir  Harry,  i.  194, 294 ;  aaannea  the 
the  chief  command  of  the  tioopa,  213 ; 
hia  reaignation,  252 ;  alluded  to,  294 

Bunco,  iu  ooeopatioft  hj  the  Britid,  i.  475 
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Bjn%,  gen,,  brigade  of,  ii.  2fO,  221,  259, 

297 
Byrne,  etpt.,  permisaioii  given  to,  ii.  38 

Cadis,  aamnder  of  the  French  aqaadron  at, 
i.  190  ;  on  the  occupation  of,  378 ;  prepa- 
rations for  ita  defence ,  414,  li.  3  ;  block- 
aded by  Victor,  ib, ;  600  aituation  of,  4 ; 
confidence  at,  ib, ;  declared  a  free  port, 
484 

Cadogaa,  lieut..col.,  bis  deatb,  ii.  188 

CaffarelH,  troopa  under,  ii.  158 

Caldai,  arrival  of  Sir  A.  Wellealey  at,  i. 
207 

Calvo,  Don  L.  de,  i.  367 

Cambray,  escalade  of,  ii.S93 

Cameron,  gen.,  i.  276 

Cameron,  col.,  killed,  ii.  31. 

Campbell,  Colin,  promotion  of,  i.  451 

Campbell,  col.,  daring  exploita  of,  ii.  85, 
137  ;  takes  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  86 ;  brigade 
of,  256,  303 

Campbell,  gen.,  i.  321 ;  deaperate  attack  on, 
324  ;  orders  to,  442,  ii.  133  ;  letter  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington  to,  71 ;  gallantry  of, 
103  ;  alluded  to,  151.  203,  221 

Campo  Mayor,  surrenders  to  the  French,  ii. 
21 

Campo  Verde,  the  Spaniah  leader,  ii.  43 

Canning  Mr.  ii.  412,  4L4,  415,  416,  417 ; 
becomea  premier,  420 ;  reply  of,  425  ;  bis 
death,  427;  alluded  to,  432,  448,  494, 
517 

Canterbury,  archbishop  of,  ii.  465 ;  inault 
offered  10,  523 

Capo  d'Istrias,  count,  ii.  457 

Carlos,  don,  diviaioo  under,  ii.  149, 150 

Carlotta,  princesa  of  the  Brazil*,  ii.  10 

Cartaxo,  head-quartera  of  the  British  at,  i. 
488 

Castanos,  defeat  of  the  army  under,  i.  249 ; 
letter  of  lord  Wellmgton  to,  ii.  80 ;  alluded 
to,  124, 146,  213,225 

Castello  Braoco,  advance  of  Regnier  upon, 
i.  467 

Castlereagh,  lord,  various  allusions  to,  ii. 
148,  211,225,  283,  333,334,  335,  338, 
342,  343,  345,  350,  353,  356, 397,  406 

Catalonis,  iosurrection  in,  i.  194 

Catbcart,  lord,  expedition  under,  i.  163, 
167  ;  report  of,  ii.  359 

Catholic  Question,  the,  ii.  412,  414,  422, 
425,447,451,454,459 

Catholic  Relief  Bill,  apeeohes  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington  00,  ii.  461, 467 ;  pasaed,  469, 
508,  541, 545 

Caulincourt,  gen.,  ii.  323 

Celorico,  entry  of  the  British  into,  ii.  15 

Cbampsgne,  col.,  letter  to,  i.  96 

Champa  de  Mai,  aasembly  of,  ii.  359 

Cbandore,  adtance  of  Holkar  towards,  i. 
107 

Chaiham,  lord,  accounts  from,  i.  344 

Chaumont,  treaty  of,  ii.  356,  358 

Choumara,  M.,  ii.  317,  320 

Cintra,  convention  of,  i.  221 ;  remarks  there- 
on, 224 ',  discontent  caused  by,  227 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  on  the  defence  of,  i.  385 ; 
deaigna  of  the  French  on,  587, 400 ;  in- 


vested by  Maasenai  435 ;  lurrendera  to  the 
French,  ib, ;  conaeqoenoea  of  its  fall,  443 ; 
Marmonc  re-enters,  ii.  57 ;  deaign  of  lord 
Wellington  on,  61 ;  besieged  by  the  Bri- 
tish, 82  ;  dreadful  scenes  at,  87 ;  mortifi- 
cation of  the  French  at  the  loaa  of,  93 ;  re* 
treat  of  lord  Wellington  to,  160 

Clairfait,  gen.,  i.  16, 17;  repulsed  at  Yprea, 
19 

Clancarty,  earl  of,  ii.  357,  363 

Clarence,  duke  of,  ii.  442 ;  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  490 ;  his  message  to  parlia- 
ment, 491 ;  proroguea  parliament,  495  ; 
speech  of,  501 ;  defers  to  visit  the  city, 
503 

Clarkson,  Mr.  ii.  346 

Ciauael,  gen.,  i.  486 ;  akill  and  courage  of, 
ii.  138;  retreat  of,  140,  149;  alluded 
to,  191, 193. 196, 198.  284 

Clergy,  Iriah,  remarks  on,  ii.  464 

Clinton,  major-gen.,  his  attack  on  Sala- 
manca, ii.  123  ;  alluded  to,  137, 138, 151, 
210,  246,  255,  288,  289,  290,  302,  314, 
315 ;  letter  of  lord  Wellington  to,  144 

Clive,  lord,  goTemor  of  Fort  St.  George,  i. 
101 

Close,  col.  Barry,  i.  52 ;  letters  to,  122, 146. 
152 

Cobnrg,  prince  of,  defeated  by  the  French^  i 
21 

Cochrane,  lord,  beroio  conduct  of,  i.  283 

Cocks,  hon.  major,  killed,  ii.  152 

Coghlan,  lieut-col.,  killed,  ii.  315 

Coimbra,  the  allied  army  at  i.  296 ;  arrival  of 
the  British  at,  472  ;  ita  occupation  by  the 
French,  478 ;  deaerted  ataie  of,  480 

Colbert,  gen.,  killed,  i.  263 

Colbome,  col.,  light  dinsion  under,  i.  269 ; 
ii.  25,  83,  290 

Cole,  major>geo.,  instructions  of  lord  Wel- 
lington to,  i.  406,  445,  467 ;  takea  Oli- 
veo^a,  ii.  23 ;  position  of,  24 ;  prompt 
movement  of,  29;  requeats  leave  of  ab- 
8ence,37  ;  division  under,  132 ;  wounded, 
137 ;  alluded  to,  186,  220,  2t3.  224,  289, 
314, 315 

Colley,  air  Henry,  services  of,  i.  7 

Collier,  sir  George,  letter  of  lord  Wellington 
to,  ii.  242 

ColWUe,  gen.,  ii.  53,  102.  246 

Cook,  Mr.,  letter  of  the  duke  of  Wellingtok 
to,  ii.  349,402 

Cookes,  col.,  ii.  322,  S7S,  375 

Copenhagen,  expedition  to,  i.  167;  bom- 
bardment and  surrender  of,  171 

Copley,  air  John,  ii.  415 

Corn  Law,  debates  on,  ii.  426,  443 

Comwallis,  msrquis,  i.  450 

Cortes,  proceedings  of  the,  ii.7,  9 ;  diisolved, 
328 

Corunna,  town  of,  i.  265  ;  deaperate  confiict 
at.  266;  embarkation  of  the  Britiah  at, 
271 ;  taken  poaaession  of  by  marahal  Soult, 
272 

Cotton,  air  Charles,  i.  194,  201;  brigade 
under,  321 

Cotton,  sir  Stapleton,  i.  444, 456, 471 ;  let- 
ter  of  lord  Wellington  to,  ii.  38  ;  alluded 
to.  53,  221,  288,289.2Qt,  302,  313;  oom- 
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p«lf  Soalt to ntire,  lOT;  giQaiit tftir of, 

137 ;  woondod»  138 
Coorts-mBitUI,  remarkfl  od,  i«  lt3 
Cox,  gen.,  i.  40S ;  intdligenoo  from,  444 ; 

bis  •nmndar  of  Almeida,  447 
Cndock,  Ueut-gen.,  appointed  to  the  eom- 

maod  of  the  troops  in  Portugal,  i.  t75  ; 

prooeedi|to  Oporto,  ib. ;  operations  of,  f77 ; 

apprehensioos  enteitaued  by,  S87;   al- 

laded  to,  319 
Crawford,  gen.,  i.  t09,  S09,  35t ;  dirision 

nnder,  358, 387,'40f .  406, 439 ;  directions 

to,  448,  474 ;  U.  55 ;  kUled  at  Ciodad 

Rodrigo,  86 
Coesta,  defeated  by  tbe  French,  i.  290,  f  91 : 

advice  to,  308 ;  force  mider,  314 ;  fatal 

error  of,  3t6  ;  obstinacy  of,  332. 384, 336, 

346,  33« ;  reply  of  Lord  Wellington  to, 

353;  paralyse  attack  of  356 
Comberland,  duke  of,  attack  on,  ii.  58f  • 
Cortis,  Dr.,  Catholic  primate  of  Ireland,  ii. 

454! 
Cothbert,  oapt.,  killed,  ii.  98 

Da  Costa,  sen.,  ii.  296 

DalhoQsie,  lord,  force  nnder,  ii.  156, 189, 

195,  ««3,  302,  307, 3«3 
Dalrymple,  lieat.-gen.  Sir  Hew,  i.  197, 215 1 

▼indication  of,  225 ;  recalled,  252 ;  alladed 

to,  262 
Danes,  spirited  reply  of  the,  i  168 ;  their 

defeat,  169 
D'Angouldme,  doc,  visits  lord  Wellington, 

il.  285,  alhided.to,  293,  301, 304, 305, 359 
D'Argenton,  the  traitor,  i.  296 
Daz,  town  of,  ii.  284, 289 
Debisbal,  cond6,  blockades  Pampelaoa,  ii. 

216 

Deoaen,  force  nnder,  ii.209. 

Deleytosa,  the  British  retreat  to,  i.  342, 354, 
366 

Denman,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  508 

D'Erlon,  gen,  ii.371,  373 

D'EroUes,  defeated,  ii.  46;  daring  pro- 
ceedings  of,  47 

De  Souza,  i.  467, 469, 483 

Dhoondia  Waagh,  set  at  liberty,  i.  76  ;  slain, 
78 

Dickson,  lieat-col.,  ii.  117 ;  admirable  ser» 
Ticee  of,  248 

Dissenters,  petition  against  the,  ii.  552 

Dombrowski,  gen.,  occapies  Merida,  ii.  68 

Donkin,  col.,  position  of,  i.32l;  repulsed, 
ii.  155 

Dorsenne,  gen.,  orders  to,  iL  52 ;  eracnates 
the  Astnrias,  91-^112 

Douglas,  col.,  i.  476 ;  letters  of  lord  Wel- 
lington to,  ii.  58, 147 ;  wounded,  315 

Doaro,  passage  of  the,  i.  303 ;  ii.  182 

Dowlnt  Rao  Sdndiah,  power  of,  i.  99 ;  co- 
operates with  Holkar,lll ;  gen.  Welletley 
corresponds  with,  115 :  loses  the  fort  at 
Ahmednogger,  118;  defeated  at  Assays, 
131 ;  also  at  Axgaun,  143, 152 ;  his  treaty 
with  the  British,  149 

I>ownie,  commissary,  i.  S€T 

Doyle,  major-geo.,  nappy  stratagem  of,  i,  20. 

Drooet,  gen.,  i.  489;  il  35, 80, 97, 107, 117, 
216,222,284  ^ 


Dnuaund,  Mr.  tppointmAt  of,  i  448. 

Dnblin,  agitation  at,  u,  457 

Dnbreton,  gen.,  ii.  149 

Dudley,  earl,  ii.  431, 442,  522 

Dnhesme,  gen.,  ii.  194, 195 

Dnmouriei,  gen.,  letter  of  th«  doke  of  Wel- 
lington to,  ii.  400 

Duncan,  Mr.,  i.  147, 153, 154 

Dundas,  gen.,  falls  back  npoo  Boeren,  i.  24 

Dundss,  Mr.,  letter  from,  i  84, 87 ;  goTetnw 
of  Bombay,  101 

Dnnlop,  lieut.«coI.,  bravenr  of,  i.  63 

Dnpont,  suirenderof  thencee  under,  i,  202 

D'Urban,  gen.,  iL  124, 135—137,  14f ,  149, 
225,  315 

Durham,  lord,  ii.  508,  530 

Dutch,  repnblioan  spirit  of  the,  i.  96. 

£ast  India  Company's  chatter,  «<^^5^ffi^  on 
the,  ii.  549 

Ebrtngton,  lord,  resolntioii  moved  by,ii  521 

Ebro,  passage  of  the,  ii.  184 

Eokmnhl,  prince  of,  ii.  393 

Education  in  Ireland,  ii.  528 

Egnia,  gen.,  i.  356 ;  state  of  the  amy  under, 
357,  358;  declaration  of,  S59-..36S;  al- 
luded to,  388. 

Eldon,  lord,  ii.  419, 431, 445,  487, 497 

Elio,  gen.,  adranoe  of,  ii.  203:  alluded  te, 
333 

Ellenborough,  lord,  appointed  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal,  ii.  431 :  sarcaam  of,  493 ;  tl- 
Ittded  to,  497,  529 

ElleT,  Sir  John,  his  dtaia^  connge,  iL  380 

England,  determines  to  assist  Spain  against 
French  iorasion,  L  191,  196;  state  of 
affairs  in,  iL  486, 499  ;  elections  in,  500 

Enthusissm,  effects  of,  i.  37S 

Erskine,  Sir  Willism,  soooeoa  of,  i.  13; 
alluded  to,  iL  12, 117 

Essling,  prince  of,  i.  475 

Exeter,  bishop  of,  ii.  531 

Ezmouth,  admiral  lord,  iL  483 

Fane,  gen.,  brigade  nnder,  L  216,  441, 458, 
475,  485  ;  ii.  181,  290,  305 

Feltie,  duke  de,  ii.  367 

Ferdinand,  abdicates  tbe  Speniah  tfarane.  i. 
179;  decoyed  iotothe  power  of  Napoleoe, 
180;  alluded  to,  266,  407;  pomtionof, 
278,  326 ;  his  letter  to  the  rsmiey.  527 ; 
infsmons  msnifesto  of,  328 ;  disoolves  tbe 
Cortes,  tfr.;  his  ssrage  rengeanoe,  329  j 
advice  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  to,  336 

Ferguson,  capt,  ii.  156 

Ferguson,  major-gen.,  brarery  of,  1. 228 

Figueras,  surrenders  to  the  Frcncli,  iL  46 

Finance,  lord  Wdlington's  remufca  ea,  iL 
70,77 

Fitsgerald,  Mr.  Vesey,  iL  442, 451 

Fletcher,  col.,  L400 ;  iL  118 ;  killed,  228 

Floyd,  gen.,  i.  53 

Forbes,  lient-col.,  killed,  ii.  3l6 

Fordyce,  major,  killed,  i.  322 

Forgerv,  punishment  of,  ii.  489 

Fonche,  traitorous  conduct  of,  ii.  391*  395 ; 
intrigues  of,  392 

For,  miyor-gen.,  critical  litQation  of,  L  18 

Foy, gen., his ausrion  to  Napelemi,  i. 489; 
repobed,  iL  174;  alladed  to«  191,  194 
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Frtnoe.  fioiopaftii  iMfne  agrinft,  i.  It ;  in* 
raded  by  the  alliM,  it.  f 43 ;  ititeof  afitin 
111,478 

Franeeschi,  defeat  of,  i.  t98 

Freire,  gen.»  i  804,  t05;  bis  oondoct  oon- 
denmed,  t6.;  nodtaoiplined  force  under, 
S73 ;  alluded  to,  ii.  39,  119,  816,  958, 
846,  847,  898, 893,  3l5, 314,  333 

Frere,  Mr.,  the  British  plenipotentiarr,  i«  856 

Friuli,  doc  de,  killed,  ii.  184 

Fuentes  d'Honore,  desperate  eoofliet  at,  ii. 
30 

Gamarra  Mayor,  village  of,  stormed  and 
taken  by  the  British,  ii.  190 

Garay,  Don  Martin  d«,  i.  334,  350 

Ganlenne,  gen.,  orders  to,  i.  489 

Gawilghiir,  fortreas  of,  taken  by  the  Britiah, 
i.  148 

Gazao,  gen.,  force  under,  ii.  195 

Genappe,  Tillage  of,  ii.  374,  388 

Genius,  definition  of,  i.  3 

Genius,  military,  i.  5 

Geoige,  Prince  Regent,  i.  484;  ii.  406, 
419 :  opposes  the  caUiolio  claims,  485 ; 
alluded  to,  450 ;  his  death,  489 

Geronas,  siege  of,  i.  888,  401 

Giron,  gen.,  ii  193,  194,  880,  885,  839, 
846 

Girard,  gen.,  cavalry  under,  ii.  65  ;  totally 
defeated  at  Medelun,  67 

Goderich,  yiscouot,  declaration  of,  ii.  483 ; 
his  administratioo,  488;  resigna  office, 
430 ;  deteimination  of,  493 ;  alluded  to, 
608 

Godoy,  schemes  of,  i.  176;  thrown  into 
prison,  179  ;  fall  of,  188 

Goulboum,  Mr.,  ii.  431,459 

Graham,  gen.,  i.  398 ;  ii.  4,  6  ;  success 
of,  18 ;  letters  of  Lord  Wellington  to,  36, 
114;  alladed  to.  53,  181, 186, 189, 190, 
191, 194,  815,818,  888, 840, 508 ;  bis  ex- 
perience and  ability,  83 ;  arrivee  beibre 
Badsjos,  97 ;  movea  into  Estremadnra, 
117 ;  success  of,  126 ;  his  return  to  Eng* 
Isnd,  187  ;  oa^turee  Toloaa,  194, 311 

Grainger,  capt.,  i.  308 

Grant,  col.,  inatructions  to,  i.  386 ;  ii«  846 

Grant,  Mr.  C.  ii.  431,  508 

Greece,  state  of  affairs  in,  ii.  457 

Greiseaau,  comte  de,  ii.  359 

Grenville,  lord,  opinion  of,  L  488 

Grey,  lord,  i.  415 ;  motion  made  by,  416, 
418,  419 ;  declaration  of,  ii.  484 ;  alluded 
to,  489,  431,  498,  494,  496,  508,  508, 
511,  639, 544,  549,  553,  554 ;  hia  apeech 
on  die  oiril  liat,  514;  and  on  relbnn,  580 : 
alluded  to,  586, 589 ;  resignaUon  of,  538 

Grosrenor,  earl  of,  i.  418 

Grouchy,  gen.,  il  368,  393 

Guarda,  adranoe  of  the  French  upon,  i. 
471 ;  adraatagea  of  its  position,  ii.  15 

Guerilla  warfare,  i.  393 ;  u.  8, 7, 47,  79, 97, 
110, 185,  165, 178,  876 

Guinaldo,  retreat  of  the  Britiah  to,  iu  54 

Guise,  col.,  ii.  384 

Garwood,  col.,  his  despatches,  i.  151 

Halket,  coL,  brigade  under,  ii.  190, 381 


Hamilton,  gen.,  brigade  under,  ii.  84,  37, 
158,  159,  846 

Hanorer,  Britiah  expedition  to,  i.  163 

Hardinge,  capt.,  L  867 

Uardinge,  Sir  Henry,  appointed  secretary  at 
war,  li.  448,  558 

Harispe,  gen.,  euccess  of,  ii.  803,  884, 885 ; 
taken  prisoner,  316 

Harris,  gen.,  his  aucceas  at  Hyderabad,  i. 
47 ;  reoeiyca  orders  to  march  into  Mysore* 
48 ;  particulars  relative  to,  50  ;  condnota 
the  siege  of  Seringapatam,  58 

Harrowby,  lord,  ii.  630 

Hay,  major-gen.,  ii.  856 ;  killed,  334 

Head,  col.,  ii.  81 

Herries,  Mr.,  sppomted  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  ii.  488 

Herrey,  major,  i.  301 

Hill,  major-gen.,  L  805,  816;  brigade 
under,  300,  380 ;  gallantry  of,  381 ;  nar» 
row  escape  of,  328 ;  wounded,  i6. ;  poeition 
of,  398,408;  watches  the  enemy's  more- 
ments,  441,  445 ;  letters  to  467  ;  ii.  168 ; 
talents  of,  i.  468 ;  masterly  movement  of, 
474 ;  orders  to,  477,  486, 488  ;  ii.  155  ; 
coTers  Abrantea,  11 ;  gallantry  of  his 
corps,  88,  35,  37,  61 ;  lord  WeUingUm's 
high  opinion  of,  68,  68,  69 ;  marches  to 
Aides  del  Cano,  65 ;  defeata  the  French 
at  Medellin,  67 ;  his  expedition  against 
Merids,  68 ;  his  great  serrices,  69 ;  cele- 
rity of  his  movements*  80 ;  occupies  part 
of  Estremsdura,  83 ;  directiona  to,  84, 
94,  97, 116,  185;  Ukes  the  bridge  of  Al- 
marss,  109 :  force  under,  113 ;  oooupiee 
Almaraa,  114;  TnixUlo,  115  ;  retreata  to 
Albnera,  143 ;  rarions  allusions  to  his  ser- 
rices, 149, 154, 157,  181. 187, 188, 191, 
815,  881,  840,  844,  846,  855,  859,  885, 
886,  888,  889,  890,  891,  296,  301,  305, 
309,  311,  318,  316,  338.  365,  375 ;  sp- 
pointed  commander-in-chief,  414,  508 

Hindostso,  religion  of,  i.  34 

Hobart,  lord,  goTemor  of  Fort  St.  George, 
i.37 

Holkar,  defsata  Scindiah,  i.  101;  marehee 
towMds  Chsndore,  107 ;  defeated  at  Aa* 
•aye,  131 ;  impotent  threat  of,  159 ;  his 
aubmisiion,  160 

Holland,  lord,  ii.  347,  350,  428,  445 

HoUowell,  adm.,  opinion  of,  ii.  805 

Hook,  Theodore,  hia  memoira  of  Sir  D. 
Baird,  i.57— 69 

Hope,  Sir  John,  ii.  840,  843,  847,  855,  856, 
857 ;  wounded,  858 ;  hia  daring  intrepi- 
dity, 8oO,  886, 891,  309;  taken  pritener, 
324 

Home,  Sir  WilUam,  ii.  508 

Hostalrich,  taken  by  the  Fnnch,  ii.  7 

Houghton,  gen.,  killed,  ii.  25  ;  hia  brigade 
cut  to  piecea,  t6. 

Hoogoumont,  chAtean  of,  it  375  ;  desperate 
conilict  at,  378,  383 

Houston,  gen.,  ii.  89 

Howard,  gen.,  ii.  67 

Hunt,  lieut.,  killed,  ii.  34 

Huakisson,  Mr.,  i.  388  ;  ii.  486,  488,  430, 
431, 438 ;  dismisnl  of,  439 ;  alluded  to, 
441, 488, 495 
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India,  its  extent  and  population,  i.  34;  reli- 
gion of,  ib. ;  character  of  ita  inhabitant*, 
36  ;  gloomy  aspect  of  aflaira  in,  37 ;  bril- 
liant results  of  tlie  campaign  in,  158 

lafantado,  duke  del,  i.  278 

luglis,  gen.,  brigade  under,  ii.  SS3,  237 

Ireland,  discontents  in,  ii.  451,  454;  458, 
465,  468  ;  debates  on  tiibes  iu,  526,  529, 
559 ;  on  education  in,  528 ;  churcb  tem- 
poraliiies  of,  543 ;  number  of  biabopa  io, 
546 

Isia  de  Leon,  apprehended  attack  on,  i.  413 ; 
11,5 

Jaraicejo,  British  head-qnartera  at,  i.  352, 

353,  360 
Jaocourt,  M.  d«,  ii.  352 
Jones,  col.,  remarks  of,  ii.  45 
Jourdsn,  marsbal,  ii.  155, 187, 192 
Jonot,  occupies  Lisbon,  i.  178 ;    defeated 

near  Vimiero,  218  ;  harangues  the  troops, 

229 ;  succeeded  by  Suobet,  286 ;  arrircs 

at  F090  Velbo,  ii.  29 

Keane,  col.,  ii.  290 

Kellermsn.  gen.,  i.  217 ;  negotiations  with, 
223,  226 

Kempt.  gen.,diTision  under,  ii.  103;  wound- 
ed, ib,;  alluded  to.  239,  370 

Kennedy,  Sir  Robert,  ii.  303 

Kenyon.  lord,  ii.  530 

King,  lord,  retort  of,  ii.  424 ;  amendment 
proposed  by,  488 

Krasinzki,  col.,  bravery  of,  i.  250 

Kruae,  col.,  regiments  under,  ii.  258 

Lab^oyfere,  condemned  to  death,  ii.  395 
La  Borde,  French  gen.,  defeated  near  Ro- 

lica,  i.  209 ;  wounded,  211 
I^bourdonnaye,  M.,  popular  feeling  against, 

ii.  478 
Lacy,  brigadier-gen.,  detachment  under,  i. 

336 ;  manifesto  of,  ii.  47  ;  aucceasee  of 

agaioat  the  French,  t6.;  his  attempt  on 

1'arragona,  96 ;  compelled  to  retreat,  ib, ; 

alluded  to,  199 
La  Have  Saiote,  farm  of,  ii.  575 ;  csrried  bj 

the  French,  378,  380, 383 
Lske,coI.,  kilted,  i.  210,214 
Lake,  gen.,  i.  134 ;  defeata  M.  Perron,  135 
La  Morcbant,  gen.,  killed,  ii.  137 
Lambert,  gen.,  ii.  315,  375 
Landmann,  capt.,  i.  413 
Landrocy,  siege  of,  i.  15 ;  its  surrender,  16 
Lsnsdowoe,  lord,  ii.  405, 425, 428, 431, 447, 

508 
Lssslle,  skilful  manauvre  of,  i.  291 
Latour  Maubourg,  gen.,  takes  Albuquerque, 

ii.  21 ;  daring  enterprise  of,  22 ;  alluded 

to,  39 
Lavallette,  condemned  to  death,  ii.  395 
La  Vendue,  disturbances  in,  ii.  344 
Lawaon,  major,  ii.  190 
Lee,  brigadier-gen.,  i.  196 
Lefebvre,  gen.,  taken  prisoner,  i.  261 
Lcipaic,  battle  of,  alluded  to,  ii.  283 
Leitb,  gen.,  i.  441,476;  auceeas  of,  487; 

alluded  to,  ii.  102 ;  wounded,  138,  228 
Leito,  geu.,  i.  387 


Leiida,  aorrendera  to  the  French,  ii.  7 
Lery,  gen.,  his  remarks  on  the  fsU  of  Bsit- 

jos,  ii.  105 
L'Huillier,  gen.,  ii.  323 
Ligny,  village  of,  Uken  by  the  French,  il 

369 
Liabon,  ita  occupation   by  the  French,  L 

177;    its  evacuation,  223;    prfpantioiu 

for  ita  defence,  400 ;  excitement  at,  4d0, 

484 ;  con6deooe  reatored  io  the  dty,  491; 

alarming  state  of  afiaira  at,  ii.  479 
Liverpool,  earl  of,  motion  made  by,  i.  416; 

letters  of  lord  Wellington  to,  iL  41, 57. 

59,  70,  98,  166.  292,  332,  343,  401 ;  sd. 

ministration  of,  414 ;  ill  health  of,  416, 

421 ;  alluded  to,  431 ;  hia  death,  456 
Lloyd,  capt.,  i.  450 

Lofius,  Adam,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  i.  8 
Loison,  gen.,  defeated,  i.  306;  directions  to, 

483 
London,  new  police  force  in,  ii.  483;  ex- 
citement in,  504,  521 
Londonderry,  lord,  apeech  of,  ii.  424. 440; 

attack  on,  522  ;  appointed  ambasaador  to 

the  court  of  Ruaaia,  558 
Longa,  col.,  Spanish  die isioo  under,  it.  189 

194,  216,  238 
Lorca,  loss  of  the  Spaniards  at,  ii.  49 
Louis,  bsron.  ii.  395 
Louis  X  VIII.,  alluded  to,  ii.  283, 295.  503, 

307,  321,  354,  358;  proclaimed  kiogof 

France,  323  ;  bis  reception  of  the  dake  of 

Wellington.  342;   fliea  to  Gbeai,  Shb; 

proceeds  to  Cambrsy,  393 ;  condaet  of, 

394,  395,  403 
Lourinha,  road  to,  i.  216 
Lumley,  gen.,  cavalry  under,  ii.  24,  25 ; 

success  of,  28 
Lyndhurst,   lord-chancellor,  ii.  431,  463, 

532, 533, 535,  539,  555 

Macdonald,  capt,  ii.  142,  260 

Maodonald.  gen.,  gallantry  of,  ii  46 ;  al- 
luded to,  395 

Maokinnon,  ool.,  i.  476 ;  ii.  85;  killed,  86, 
89 

Mackintoah,  air  James,  ii.  489 

McLean,  capt.,  his  defence  of  Fort  Mata- 
gorda, ii.  5 

Mc  MahoD,  col.,  i.  408 

Madrid,  state  of  afiaira  at,  i.  178  ;  coafictat, 
184  ;  taken  by  the  French,  251 ;  entry  of 
lord  Wellington  into,  ii.  142 ;  i»joidog« 
at,  1*6. ;  march  of  Soult  upon,  156 ;  sfsc- 
uated  by  the  British,  ib, ;  sbandosed  br 
the  king  on  the  approach  of  the  allica,  181 

Maharatta  territory,  particulars  relstivs  to 
the,  i.  97 ;  iU  extent,  98 ;  coaftderary  of 
the  chiefs  in,  99 ;  progreaa  of  the  war  is, 
112 

Maison,  gen.,  ii.457 

Maitlaod,  gen.,  force  under,  ii.  145, 146, 148, 
155,370,373,384,385 

Malcolm,  capt.,  (afterwarda  air  Pallraey),  i 
233 

Malcolm,  maj.  (afterwarda  air  John),  i.  106 

Manners,  maj.,  diviaion  under,  ii.  65 

Manafield,  lord,  declaration  of,  ii,  493 

Maranain,  gen.,  routed  by  fialhstem,  ii.  97 
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Marcband,  gee.,  rapenedet  Najr,  i.  388 
MargaroD,  ^  French  general,  i.  217 
Maria,  Donna,  qoeen  of  Portugal,  ii.  450, 

479, 483,  541 
Marmont,  gen.,  Bueceeds  Maaaena,  ii.  SI ; 
takes  up  a  position  in  front  of  Salamanca, 
37  ;  retreat  of  the  British  hefore,  54 ; 
re-eulcrs  Ciodad  Rodrigo,  57  ;  intercept- 
ed letter  of,  71 ;  re^Tictuala  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo, 80  ;  security  of,  85 ;  approach  of, 
84  ;  report  of,  88 ;  his  errora  and  difficul- 
ties, 91 ;  dilatorioeaa  of,  106 ;  force  under, 
113 ;  retires  from  Salamanca,  lit ;  ad. 
▼ancea,  124;  defeated,  126;  reinforced, 
128  ;  luivantaKOS  of  his  position,  t^. ;  ma- 
Doeuvreof,  132;  diaciplioe  of  bis  troops, 
153 ;  repulsed,  134 ;  morements  of,  134, 
136  ;  wounded,  137  ;  ahandona  Napoleon, 
323 ;  alluded  to,  325 
Martines,  surrenders  to  the  French,  ii.  46 
Maasena,  marahal,  report  respecting,  i.  401, 
403,  433  ;  proclamation  lasued  by,  434 ; 
invests  Ciudsd  Rodrigo,  435;  successes 
of,  442  ;  tskes  Almeida,  447  ;  report  res- 
pecting, 472 ;  occupiea  Coimbra,  478, 
481 ;  reconnoitres  Torres  Vedras,  481 ; 
enlarged  views  of,  482 ;  secret  meaaurea 
of,  485  ;  hia  retreat,  486  ;  occupies  San- 
tarem,  487  ;  strong  position  of,  489  ;  croa- 
ses  the  Soure,  ii.  12  ;  raragea  committed 
by  the  army  nnder,  13 ;  retreats  acroas 
the  AWa,  14 ;  driven  acroas  tbe  Coa,  15 ; 
re-enters  Spain,  17  ;  takes  Badajoz,  21  ; 
succeeded  by  marshal  Marmont,  31 ;  opin> 
ion  relative  to,  32 
Matagorda,  fort,  occupied  by  tbe  Brilisb,  ii. 

D 

Mathieu,  gen.,  ii.  207 

Maxwell,  Iieut.-col.,  killed,  i.  126 

Maya,  brilliant  affair  at,  ii.  247 

Medellin,  city  of,  i.  291 ;  defeat  of  the  French 
at,  ii.  66 

Melbourne,  lord,  administration  of,  iL  508, 
554,  555,  559 

Melville,  viscount,  ii.  431. 476 

Menacbo,  gen.,  killed,  ii.  21 

Mendisabal,  gen.,  defeated,  ii,  11 ;  disperaion 
of  hia  army,  73,  125,  314 

Mercer,  lieut.,  killed,  i.  427 

Merida,  expedition  against,  ii.  68 ;  auirend- 
era  to  tbe  British,  ib. 

Merino,  daring  exploit  of.  iL  107 

Merlin,  atratagem  of,  i.  248 

Mesa  de  Ibor,  operetiona  near,  i.  340,  341, 
342,  352,  367,  388 

Middlemore,  major,  commendation  of,  i.329 

Miguel.  Don,  despotism  of,  ii,  448,  449 ; 
proclaimed  king  of  Portugal,  ib. ;  usurpa- 
tion of,  479 ;  atrocities  committed  by, 
480,  481 ;  alluded  to,  541,  551 

Miller,  col.,  i.  481 

Mine,  aucceasea  of,  iL  50 ;  activit  v  and  re- 
venge of,  107,  112;  letter  of  ford  Wel- 
lington to,  225 ;  alluded  to,  285 

Miquenensa,  aurrendera  to  the  French,  ii.  7 

Mohiput,  Ram,  aneodote  of,  1. 142 

Moira,  lord,  i.  12 

Moncey,  geo.,  driven  from  Valencia,  i.  194 

Mondego,  river  of,  u  202 


Montbrao,  gen.,  desperate  attack  of,  ii.  30 ; 
miasion  of,  83 ;  hia  unaucceaaful^  attempt 
upon  Alicant,  96 

Montezuma,  cond6  de,  ii.  266 

Montierrat,  captured  by  the  French,  ii.  46 

Moore,  sir  John,  i.  193 ;  lands  in  Maceira 
bay,  221 ;  letter  of  air  A.  Wellesley  to, 
243 ;  assumes  tbe  chief  command  of  tbe 
troops  in  Spain,  252 ;  obatacles  encoun- 
tered by,  253 ;  arrives  at  Salamanca, 
254 ;  critical  aituatioo  of,  255  ;  aummona 
the  junta  of  Salamanca,  256  ;  high 
opinion  entertained  of  him  by  Napo- 
leon,  260 ;  surrounded  by  the  French,  he 
reires  on  Astorea,  261 ;  continues  his 
retreat,  264 ;  faUs  at  Corunna,  267 ;  his 
last  moments,  269 ;  his  funeral,  270 ;  al- 
luded to,  276,  361,  428 

Morillo,  gen.,  wounded,  ii.  188 

Morniogtoo,  earl  of,  airivea  at  Calcutta,  i. 
34 ;  writes  to  I'ippoo  Sultaun,  38  ;  his 
paciSc  policy,  40 ;  hia  preparations  for 
war  with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  47;  valuable 
present  intended  for,  75  ;  resigns  the 
office  of  governor-genrral,  160 

Moroington,  lady,  her  decision  of  character, 
L9 

Morpeth,  lord,  ii.  557 

Moriier,  marshal,  i.  388. 389,  402  ;  ii.  325 

Moakwa,  prince  de  la,  ii.  403 

Munro,  col.,  i.  107 

Murat,  marches  upon  Madrid,  i.  179 ;  al- 
laya  the  tumult  there,  186  ;  arrives  at  An- 
cona,  ii.  357 

Mnrillo,  gen.,  ii.  67, 188,246,  27C,  286 

Murray,  capt.,  promoted,  i.  16;  letters  of 
gen.  Wellesley  to.  121 ;  ii.  121 ;  slluded 
to,  i.  145.  146,  154 

Murray,  col.,  i.  223 ;  ii.  194,  203,  204,  206 

Murray,  air  George,  ii.  442 

Murviedro,  operationa  of  the  French  againat, 
ii.  50 

Myera,  air  William,  killed,  ii.  25 

Myaore,  aubjugation  of,  i.  69 

Napier,  lady  Sarah,  letter  of  lord  Wellington 

to.  89 
Napier,  major,  ii.  85 
Navalmoral,  arrival  of  the  French  at,  i.  337, 

340 
Navarino,  battle  of,  ii.  430,  432,  433,  448, 

476 
Netheriands,  state  of  affairs  in,  ii.  477 
Newcaaile,  duke  of,  ii.  424,  his  caatle  aet 

on  fire,  522 
Ney,  marahal,  marchea  upon  Salamanca,  i. 

351 ;  aolicita  and  obtaina  hia  recall,  388  ; 

auperaeded  by  Marchand,  ib, ;  force  under, 

412,   440 ;    his  dsring  courage,   ii.   12 ; 

resigns  his  command,   15  ;    prevails  on 

Napoleon  to  abdicate,  323;    alluded  to, 

348, 365, 368,  370,  371,  386 ;  condemned 

to  death,  395,  402 
Nicholaa,  emperor,  declarea  war  againat  the 

Porte,  ii.  449 
Nicolls,  major  sir  J.,  i.  139, 140, 147,  148 
Nightingale,  gen.,  i.  208, 209 
Nimiguen,  conflict  with  the  enemy  at,  i.  22 
Nogueira.  Dr,  Ramondo,  hia  admiasion  into 

the  regency  of  FortDgal,  L  454 
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NortfanmlMrbiid,  duke  of,  Boooeedf  tlw  mar- 

qais  of  Aoglesea,  ii.  457 
Nugent,  lieat.-gon.,  ii.  401 

Obidos,  occupied  by  tbe  Britisb,  i.  206 

Ocanoi  defeat  of  Aireuga  at,  i.  388 

O'Conoell,  inflaeoce  of,  ii.  451 ;  hie  election 
for  Clare,  458  ;  apeeob  of,  472,  475 

O'Donnell,  efforta  of,  ii.  7  ;  bis  retreat,  150 ; 
defeated,  145,  148  ;  alluded  to,  150,  353 

O'Donoja,  gen.,  i.  334  -,  letter  of  lord  Wel- 
lington to,  ii.  198 

O'Farrell,  gen.,  i.  414 

Officera,  promotion  of,  in  tbe  Portagoese 
aervice,  i.  379,  ii  60 ;  remarka  on  tbe 
pay  of,  240 

OgilTie,  Mr.,  ii.  303 

Olira,  fort,  loaa  of,  ii.  43 

Oltvenga,  entry  of  Sonltioto,  ii.  10;  cap- 
tared  by  tbe  Britisb,  23 

Oporto,  marob  of  Sou  It  npon,  i.  272 ;  dread- 
ful Bcenea  at,  275 ;  tuen  by  tbe  Froocb, 
t6. ;  ita  capture  by  tbe  British,  333  ;  auf- 
feringa  of  tbe  inhabitants,  304 ;  rejoieiags 
at,  305 ;  disastrous  retreat  of  tbe  French 
from,  307 ;  on  tbe  defence  of,  383 ;  ex- 
citement at,  460 

Orange  Lodges,  reviral  of,  ii.  453 

Orange,  prince  o^  ii.  178,  365,  370,  375 

Ordenanza,  ordered  to  be  abot  by  Maaaena, 
i.  455  ;  services  of  tbe,  481,  489,  ii. 
214 

Orleans,  duke  of,  bis  propoeal,  ii,  f ;  etror 
committed  by,  tfr. 

Oropesa,  affair  at,  L  317 ;  retreat  of  tbe 
Britiab  to.  337,  339 

Ortbes,  retreat  of  tbe  Freneb  to,  ii«  288 ; 
battle  of,  289 

Oswald,  major- gen.,  ii.  190;  wounded,  228 

OToole,  gen.,  ii.  85 

Otto,  gen.,  loaa  of  bia  poaitiona,  i.  18 

Ottoman  power,  remarka  on,  ii.  433 

Pack,  gen.,  brigade  under,  i.  474 ;  ii.  56, 
85,  87,  137,  189,  221,  222,  314,  379; 
wounded,  315 

Paget,  lord,  defeats  tbe  Freneb  at  Sagabun, 
i.  259 ;  at  Mayorga,  261 ;  intrepidiiy  of, 
300 ;  wounded,  ib.,  ii.  69 ;  alluded  to, 
140, 153 ;  made  prisoner,  159 ;  letter  of 
lord  Wellington  to,  ib. 

Pakenbam,  gen.,  division  under,  ii.  135, 
136,191,223 

Pakenbam,  tbe  bon.  Catherine,  married  to 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  i.  164 

Pakenbam  Tboa.,  recommendation  of,  i.  196 

Palafox,  desperate  courage  of,  i.  195 ;  cha- 
racter of,  281 ;  miasion  of,  279 

Palmella,  marquis  of,  ii.  481 

Palmeraton,  lord,  appointed  aecretary  of  war, 
ii.  431 ;  and  fSoreign  secretary,  549 

Pamplona,  retreat  of  the  French  froos,  ii. 
194 ;  blockaded,  195 ;  ita  surrender  to  tbe 
alliea,  239 

Panoorro,  fortreas  of,  ii.  183;  its  capitula- 
tion, 195 

Paris,  entry  of  the  alliea  into,  ii.  322,  325 ; 
diacontent  at,  352;   invested,  393;  ca- 
pitulation of,  ib.  i  ita  evncuation  by  the  I 
-Uiei,  402;  TCTOktioa U,  497, 498 


Pane,  gM.,  di?woii  imdtf,  ai*  265 

Parliament,  prorogation  of,  iL  474, 475,  509, 
554 

Parneil,  air  Henry,  motioa  of,  ib  506 

Patrick,  col.,  killed,  i.  297 

Patton,  capL,  i.  412 

Peasantry,  French,  conplainta  of,  iL  276 

Pedro,  Don,  ciaima  of,  ii.  450,  480,  481. 
483 

Peel,  Mr.,  plan  auggeated  by,  u.  411,  »417, 
419;  animosity  of,  425;  aucoeeds  lord 
Lanedowne,  431 ;  abuse  of,  459  ;  advo. 
catas  tbe  Catholic  claiaa,  460.  462,  469. 
471 ;  alluded  to,  488,  491,  495,  502.  503, 
507,  519,  534,  555  ;  beconea  pramicr, 
556, 558, 559 

Penroae,  rear-adm.,  letter  of  lord  Wellingtan 
to,  ii.  286,  291 

Penryn,  diafirancbiaenent  of,  iL  441 

Pensicoli,  fort  of,  capitulates  to  tbe  Fraach, 
ii.96 

Peralea,  paaa  of,  ii.  168 

PerciTal  administration,  ii.  18 

Perron,  tbe  celebrated  French  adrentnrsr, 
i.  100;  defeated,  134, 135 

Peyman,  gen.,  tbe  Daniah  rommander,  L 
169 

Pbillippon,  gen.,  ii.22, 104, 106 

Phillips,  gen.,  ordered  to  evaauts  Mar- 
aeiUes,  ii.  403 

Pictoo,  gen.,  operationa  of  the  diTiaion  under, 
i.  442,  475,  476 ;  ii.  16,  36,  53,  84,  97, 
102, 103 ;  wounded,  ib.  189  ;  letnat  of, 
220  ;  alluded  to,  288,  289,  290, 301,  313, 
316,  367,  370 ;  killed,  371, 375,  379 

Pierrepont,  capt,  ii.  116 

Pitt,  Mr.,  opiniona  of,  ii.  416 

Polioe  force,  new,  eatablishment  of  a,  ii.  4S5 

Polignao,  prince,  new  ministry  under,  i. 
478 

Pombal,  arrival  of  tbe  Britiab  at,  a.  398 

Ponsonby,  major-gen.,  L  324 ;  apirited  charge 
of  his  dragoona,  ii.  124  ;  alluded  v^  142, 
302,  311,  313,  379 ;  killed,  380 

Poonah,  the  capital  of  tbe  Mabntta  empire, 
i.  99;  entry  of  genenl  Wellealey  iaio, 
102,  108 

Popham.  Sir  H.  ii.  166 

Portugal,  march  of  the  French  into,  i.  177 ; 
exertions  of  tbe  inhabitama  to  throw  off 
tbe  yoke  of  their  oppreason,  194, 195^ 
French  force  in,  204 ;  eracualed  by  tbs 
enemy,  223 ;  Britisb  army  in,  276 ; 
gloomy  atate  of  affaire  in,  288  ;  meaaarss 
to  reinforce  tbe  army  in,  ib. ;  remarka  on 
tbe  war  in,  365;  arrangemenu  for  ths 
aecurity  of,  380 ;  military  reaonroea  of, 
409  ;  French  force  on  tbe  frontiera  of,  433 ; 
value  of,  to  tbe  alliea,  463  ;  aubeeripdon 
in  aid  of  tbe  anbabitants,  iL  19  ;  atate  of 
afiain  in,  449, 479,  541 

Powis,  oapt.,  ii  101 

Preea,  perversiona  of  tbe,  ii.  241 

Pringle,  major-gen.,  ii.  259 

Promotion,  claim  to,  i.  449 

Puerto  de  Banoa,  paaa  of,  i.  331, 3S6,  338, 
341,  351,  ii.  168 

Quatie  Braf,  battW  of,  iL  366,'J67,  368 

371,  373 
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QointeBapoh,  tffair  at,  li.  l5l|  154 

lUgaia,  fort,  lumBder  of,  iL  109 

lUmier,  adminl,  i.  89,  83 

Redding,  gen.,  appointed  to  the  command  of 

Tarragona,  i.  284;   accnsationf  sg^iott, 

ib. ;  determined  ralour  of,  285 ;  diea  of 

his  wounds,  286 ;  general  Blake  appointed 

to  sacceed  bim,  ib» 
Refonn,  qaestion  of,  ii.  412,  488,  498,  500, 

501,  507,  510,  511.  513,  518,  519,  520. 

627,  529,  537 ;  the  bill  passed,  540 
Regnier,  gen.,  i.  402,  447,  457  ;  reinforoed, 

458 ;  adranees  upon  Castello  Branco,  467, 

474 ;  loss  sastaiaed  hy,  ii.  17 
Reyna,  marquis  de  la,  force  under,  i.  331 
Richmond,  duohesa  of,  her  ball  at  Brussels, 

ii.  367 
Richmond,  duke  of.  Sir  A.  Wellesley's  letter 

to,  i.  342 ;  alluded  to,  493,  505,  508, 

558 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W.  motion  of,  ii,  507 
Robe,  lient.,  ii.  246 
Robert,  gen.,  defeated  by  Blake,  ii.  50 
Robertson,  major-gen.,  storms  and  carries  the 

Tillage  of  Gamarra  Mayor,  ii«  190 
Robinson,  gen.,  wounded,  ii.  228;  brigade 

of,  256 
Roli^a,  Tillage  of,  i.   207;    defeat  of  the 

French  near,  209;  remarks  on  the  battle 

of,  213 
Romana,  gen.,  i.  262 ;  position  of,  330 ;  es- 
capes to  BadajoE,  397  ;  attempt  of.  435  ; 

operations  of,  458,  467,  482 ;  ii.  2 ;   his 

death,  10 
Rosas,  town  of,  tsken  br  the  French,  1. 283 
Ross,  gen.,  brigade  under,  ii.  222,  258,  290 
Rndd,  major,  ii.  101 
Russell,  lord  John,  his  motion  relatiTO  to 

Refonn,  u.  519,  523,  557,  558 
Russia,  Napoleon  declares  war  against,  ii. 

113;    war  between,    and    the    Ottoman 

Porte,  476 
RttUand,  duke  of,  ii.  417 


SaaTedra,  don  Francisco,  president  of  the 

Junta,  i.  397 ;  his  flight,  ib. 
Saguntum,   castle    of,    surrenders   to    the 

French,  ii.  73 
8t  Armand,  confliet  at,  ii.  369 
St.  Cyr,  GouTion,  his  capture  of  Rosas,  i. 

283;    and  of  Barcelona,  284;    besieges 

Girona,  369 ;  alloded  to,  ii.  395 
St  Hilaire,  gen.,  taken  prisoner,  ii.  316 
St.  Jean  de  Lua,  strong  position  of  the 

French  at,  ii.  245,  247 ;  alluded  to,  256 
St  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  operations  near,  ii. 

255,  256, 259,  284,  285 
St'Luear,  taken  by  the  British,  ii.  143 
St  Marcial,  heights  of.  ii.  233,  236 
St  Olalla,  march  of  the  British  to,  i.  336 
St.  Simon,  ooL,  ii.  322 
Salamanea,  Junta  of,  i.  256;  besieged  by 

lord  Wellington,  ii.  122 ;  aooount  of  the 

battleof,  186, 141 
San  Carlos,  duo  de,  ii.  333, 335 
San  Millan,  defeat  of  the  Freach  at,  ii.  186 
Saa  Sebastian,  siege  of,  ii.  227 ;  surrenders 

to  the  British,  228,  232;  soenatol  Tio- 


lioee  at,  229,  239;  eonsequenees  of  its 

conquest,  237 
Santarem,  situation  of,  i.  487 ;  retreat  of  the 

French  from,  ii.  11 
Santocilades,  geo.,  ii.  145, 147 
San  Vicente,  success  of  the  British  at,  ii. 

126 
Saragoisa,  siege  of,  i«  195 ;  heroic  defence  of, 

279;    iu  reduction  by  the  French,  i6.; 

melancholy  scenes  at,  280 
SaTanore,  destitution  of  the  nabob  of,  i.  106 
Scarlett,  Sir  James,  resumes  the  office  of 

sttomey-general,  ii.   476;    created   lord 

Abinger,  557 
Scheldt,  naval  force  in  the,  ii.  282 
Schwartzenberg,  prince,  ii.  282,  354,  360 
Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon,  i.  229 
Sebastiani,  gen.,  succeasee  of,  i.  293 
Senisfin,  the  Russian  admiral,  i.  222 
Seringapatam,  the  British  army  arrives  be- 
fore that  place,  i«  54 ;   the  tope  at,  56 ; 

Tigorottsly  attacked,  57 ;  the  fortress  taken, 

63 
Serra,  conyent  of,  concentration  of  the  Bri- 
tish near,  t.  299 
Serra  de  Bosaeo,  operations  in  the,  i.475, 477 
SeTsjee,  founder  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  i. 

98 
Seville,  arrangements  for  the  defence  of,  i. 

397;  snrrenden  to  the  French,  398,  401 ; 

csptured  by  the  British,  ii.  143 
Shaw,  the  life-guardsman,  exploits  of,  iL  380 
Shaw,  major,  ii.  81 

Shawe,  col.,  his  operations  before  Seringa- 
patam, i.  55 
Sherbrooke,  gen.,  i.  318,  319,  329,    354, 

406,408 
Sbiel,  Mr.,  speech  of,  ii.  452 ;  motion  made 

by,  558 
Shore,  sir  John,  i.  36 
Shrapnell  shells,  hsToc  caused  by,  i.  229 
Sieges,  obeerTStions  on,  ii.  100 
Sierra  Morena,  passes  of  the,  i.  389 
Silveira,  gen.,  i.  296,  305,  457 
Simon,  gen.,  taken  prisoner,  i.  476 
Skerret,  col.,  ii.  43,  80, 143,  237 
Slade,  gen.,  i.  259 
Slave  trade,  on  the  abolition  of  the,  ii.  342, 

346,350,408 
Smyth,  major,  1.  474 
Snodgrass,  major,  gallantry  of,  ii.  228 
Soignies,  forest  of,  ii.  374,  377 
Soldiers,  hints  for  preserTing  their  health,  i. 

121 
Somerset,  lord  Edward,  operations  of  the 

brigade  under,  ii.  288, 289,  291,  302, 311, 

813,  380 
Souham,  gen.,  diTision under,  ii.  61,  94, 113, 

149, 151 
Soolt,  marshal,  i.  259  ;  reconnoitns  the 
£ngliih  before  Corunna,  263 ;  takes  pos- 
session of  that  place,  272 ;  marches  upon 
Oporto,  ib. ;  critical  position  of,  296 ; 
intends  to  CTacuate  Oporto,  298  ;  is 
defeated,  and  retreats  towards  Amarante, 
301 ;  his  flight  from  Oporto,  307 ;  orders 
receiTed  by,  319 ;  adTances  on  Placentia, 
ib. ;  loses  the  herd- fought  battle  of  Tal»- 
T«n,  325 ;  aniTaa  at  NaTalmoral,  337 
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540 ;  intercepted  letter  of,  387 ;  suooeetei 

of,  S89 ;  his  designs  on  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
400  ;  marches  into  Eitremadura,  ii.  10 ; 
takes  Oliven^a,  t/n ;  retreats  from  Santa- 
rem,  11 ;  enters  Badajos,  Iff ;  bis  contest 
with  the  British  at  Alboera,  24 ;  retires 
upon  Seville,  28  ;  success  of,  ib, ;  returns 
to  Seville,  37  ;  supposed  intentions  of, 
39  ;  takes  fort  Oliva,  43  ;  Tarragona 
aurrendera  to,  44,  and  Figueras,  46  ; 
defeats  Blake,  49 ;  succesaes  of,  50,  73 ; 
advances  to  support  Badajoz,  102;  sets 
out  for  Seville,  1U6;  defeated  by  the 
allies,  107  ;  force  under,  113 ;  intercepted 
letters  of,  125.  162 ;  pursues  the  British 
to  Albuera,  143 ;  conjecture  respecting, 
146  ;  marches  on  Madrid,  165 ;  recalled, 
180 ;  his  extraordinary  energy  and  activity, 
215,  217  ;  heroic  efforta  of,  224 ;  atUcks 
the  British  berore  San  Sebaatian,  235; 
repeated  losses  of,  238,  259  ;  foiti6es  and 
covers  St.  Jean  de  Lux,  245 ;  retires  upon 
Bidart,  247,  and  upon  Bsyoone,  248,255; 
determined  efforts  made  by,  256,  257; 
his  skill  and   generalship,  269 ;  position 

'  of,  284  ;  retires  upon  Orthez,  288 ;  is 
defeated,  289 ;  proclamation  of,  300,  301 ; 
retires  upon  Tarbes.  302,  and  into  Tou- 
louse, 311  ;  repulses  the  allies,  318  ; 
retires  from  Toulouse,  321 ;  recognises  the 
provisional  government  of  France,  323  ; 
appointed  major-general  of  the  forces, 
365 ;  opposes  the  Prussians,  393 

Southwell,  lieut.,  Uken  prisoner,  ii.  277 

Spaniards,  national  apirit  of  the,  i.  182  ;  the 
English  determine  to  as»ist  them,  191 ; 
their  conflicts  with  the  French,  184, 194  ; 
defeated  by  Napoleon,  249;  disgraceful 
conduct  of,  348,  354, 379  \  their  obstinacy 
and  ignorance,  349 ;  retire  to  Mesa  de 
Ibor,  352 ;  their  hatred  of  the  French, 
395  ;  character  of  the,  413  ;  their  want  of 
discipline,  ii.  28,  146;  their  improved 
character,  235,  236 

Spencer,  earl,  bia  death,  ii.  554 

Spencer,  gen.,  i.  200,  201,  202  ;  anccess  of, 
487  ;  alluded  to,  ii.  75,  83 

Stanhope,  lord,  ii.  487 

Stanhope,  major,  killed,  i.  267 

Stanley,  lord,  declaration  of,  ii.  557 

Siein,  M.  de,  ii.364 

Stepheoa,  Mr.  his  draught  of  a  treaty,  ii. 
348 

Stevenson,  col.,  detachment  under,  i.  79; 
his  successes  in  Malabar,  96;  advances 
against  Holkar,  110 ;  advantageous  situs- 
tion  of.  111 ;  sccounts  from,  119  ;  takes 
the  fort  of  Jalnapoor,  123 ;  in  poasession 
of  Asseerghar,  138 ;  ill  health  of,  153 

Stewart,  air  Wm.,  force  under,  ii.  4,  24,  29, 
66,  290,  296 

Stopford,  gen.,  ii.  286 ;  wounded,  324 

Stuart.  Chas.  esq.,  letters  of  lord  Wellington 
to,  i.  453,  483  ;  ii.  70,  76,  241,  334,  338 

Stusrt,  gen.,  timely  arrival  of,  i.  51;  army 
under,  101  ;  general  Welle»ley*a  communi- 
cationa  to,  104,  106,  ii.  142,  246;  alluded 
to,  10, 158, 218,  259 

^""'bet,  abilitaea  of,  i.  286  ^  hit  oonqaesta  in 


Arragoo,  ii.  7;.tikci    Lends,   ib.,   and 
Miquenenza,  ib,;    critical    aituation    of, 
50;   force  under,   113.   180,  203,  207; 
withdrawa  into  Catalonia,  208  ;  alluded 
to,  298  ;  appointed  mtniater  of  war,  352 
Suffolk,  earl  of,  i.  417 
Sugden,  Mr.,  aolicitor-general,  ii.  476 
Sutton,  Manners,  re-elected  speaker  of  the 
commons,  ii.  500 

Tslavera,  approach  to,  i.  320;  aangaiaarr 
battle  of,  325 ;  loss  of  the  British  aail 
French  at,  ib. ;  important  resulu  of  tbs 
conflict,  325 ;  remarks  thereon,  3^8, 371 ; 
bravery  of  the   British  at,  417.  421,  ii  ^ 

Talbot,  col.,  slain,  i.  440 

Talleyrand,  prince,  reply  of,  i.  174  ;  alluded 
to,  343,  347,  356  ;  becomes  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  395  ;  talents  of,  413 

Tarbes,  retreat  of  the  French  to,  ii.  302 

Tarifa,  defence  of,  ii.  79 

Tarragona,  inconaiatency  of  the  governor  of, 
ii.  43  ;  taken  by  the  French,  i6.,dreadfol 
scenes  at,  44.  45 ;  attempt  of  Lacy  on. 
96 ;  reported  capture  of,  194  ;  in  vetted 
by  Lord  Bentinck,  209 

Taylor,  col.,  bis  gallant  conduct,  i.  228 

Terceira,  island  of,  resists  the  power  of  Don 
Miguel,  ii,  481,  482 

Thouvenot,  gen.,  ii.  324 

Tierney,  Mr.,  wit  of,ii.  429 

Tilait,  treaty  of,  ii.  112 

Tindal,  air  N.  chief  justice  of  the  comoun 
pleaa,  ii.  476 

Tio  Jorge,  or  uncle  George,  i.  195 

Tippoo  Sultaun,  appreheosiona  relative  to,  i. 
37  ;  determines  to  expel  the  British  from 
India,  38 ;  entera  into  an  alliaooe  with 
France,  39 ;  hia  hostile  attitude,  44 ;  for- 
midable army  of^  45  ;  defeated  by  the 
British,  51;  advancea  on  Allagoor.  3^1 
his  intrepidity,  60;  his  death,  64;  1)|* 
two  sons,  65 ;  his  funeral,  ib. ;  his  aeragiio 
and  treasury,  70  ;  his  throne,  71 

Tithes  in  Ireland,  ii.  526,  529,  559 

1  oledo,  diaturbance  at,  i.  183 

Tolosa,  taken  by  the  Britiah,  ii.  1 95 

Tomames,  affair  on  the  heights  of,  i.  389 

Tordeiillas,  town  of,  ii.  157 

Tormes.croued  by  the  Biitidi,  ii.  126,  161, 
162.  168 

Torreus,  col.,  observation  of,  i.  227 ;  con- 
munication  to,  428 ;  letter  to,  ii.  173 

Torres  Vedras,  heights  of,  i.  391,  401, 478 ; 
reconnoitred  by  Slaasena,  481 

Toulouse,  retreat  of  the  French  to,  ii.  311 ; 
aituation  of  the  town,  312  ;  inveated,  313 ; 
conflicting  atatements  relative  to  the  batde 
of,  317  ;  loss  of  the  British  at,  319 ;  entry 
of  lord  Wellington  into,  321 

Toumay,  invested  by  the  French,  i.  18 

Trent,  col.,  i.  204 ;  letter  of  sir  A.  Welles- 
ley  to,  205 ;  force  under,  296 ;  appointed 
to  command  the  troops  in  Oporto,  SOf; 
directions  to,  477  ;  capture  made  by,  481 

Trench,  col.,  i.  476 

Tnixillo,  the  British  retire  to.  i.  342;  bs- 
gasinea  at,  367;  Spanish  head-quartan 
at,  387 
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Tullob,  lieut.-col.,  brigade  under,  ii.  246 

Uoles,  town  of,  plaudered,  i.  278 
Usagre,  affair  at,  ii.  38 
Ustaritz,  proceedings  of  the  allies  at,  ii.  256 
Uxbridge,  Earl  of,  ii.  366,  374,  375,  380 ; 
created  marqaia  of  Anglesea,  403 

Valencia,  loss  of,  i.  73,  74 
Valladolid,  taken  by  the  Freocb,  i.  255;  en- 
try of  lord  Wellington  into,  ii.  149 
Vandamme,  gen.,  corps  under,  ii.  369 
Vandelenr,  gen.,  brigade  of,  ii.  86 
Venegas,  crosses  the  Tagus,  i.  316  ;  attacks 
Toledo,  336;   defeated  367;  superseded 
by  gen.  Arrezaga,  388 
Vasconcelios,  brigadier-gen.,  ii.  390 
Vaudoncourt,  gen.  de,  his  atHtement  relative 

to  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  ii.  317,  319 
Verona,  congress  of.  ii.  408 
Vestries  bill,  discussion  on  the,  ii.  525 
Victor,  marshal,  overthrows  Cuesta,  i.  290, 
291 ;  corps  ander,  315,  326 ;  humanity  of, 
348 ;  alluded  to,  420 ;  ii.  3 
Viel  Castel,  M.  de,  ii.  293.  297 
Villa  Flor,  count,  gallantry  of,  ii.  481 
Villa  Nora,  battle  at,  i.  299 
Villele,  M.  de,  administration  of,  ii.  456 
Villiers,  Mr.,  letters  to,  i.  312,  398 
Vimiero,  village  of,  i.  216  ;    defeat  of  the 

French  near,  218,  228,  294.  418 
ViseUf  its  occupation  by  the  French,  i,  472 
Vittoria,  situation  of  the  town  of,  ii.  187  ; 
account  of  the  battle  of,  118 ;  splendid  re- 
sults of  the  victory,  192 
Vives,  gen.,  defeated  by  the  French,  i.  283 
Vivian,  col.,  brigade  of,  ii.  289,  291,  311, 
313 

Waal,  frozen  over,  i.  23 

Walker,  major-gen.,  ii.  102,  289 

Wallace,  col.,  i.  152,  476 

Waterloo,  position  of  the  British  at,  ii.  374, 
375 ;  eve  of  the  battle,  376  ;  accoout  of 
the  battle,  378 ;  sufferings  of  the  British 
at,  381 ;  crisis  of,  385  ;  loss  of  the  French 
at,  388 ;  important  consequences  of  the 
victory,  388, 394,  401,  405,  411 ;  medals, 
pensions,  &c.,  in  honour  of,  403 

Waters,  col.,  zeal  of,  i.  299,  371,  ii,  244 

Weimar,  prince  of,  ii.  368,  375 

Wellealey,  hon.  Arthur,  his  birth,  i.  10; 
educated  at  Eton,  ib.;  removed  to  the 
school  at  Angers,  t6.;  his  studies,  11; 
promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  79th 
infantry,  ib ;  appointed  captain  in  the  58th 
regiment,  12 ;  and  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  33d  regiment,  ib. ;  proceeds  to  Os- 
tead,  t6.;  his  severe  conflicts  with  the 
enemy  at  Nimeguen,  22;  his  vigilance 
during  the  retreat  of  the  British  in  the 
campaign  of  1794  ib. ;  anecdote  of,  S6  ; 
experience  gained  by,  29 ;  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  colonel,  31;  proceeds 
to  Calcutta,  ib, ;  his  manly  character,  ib. ; 
inquires  into  the  state  of  Indian  affairs, 
37  ;  admirable  arrangements  of,  48  ;  fails 
to  carry  the  tope  at  Seringapatam,  56 ; 
able  meaaares  of,  66 ;  yisits  vaiiouf  parts 


of  Mysore  ,73 ;  defeats  Dhoondiah  Waugb, 
78  ;  his  regard  for  strict  discipline,  81  ; 
proceeds  to  Bombay,  84 ;  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  goTernor-general  of  India, 
86 ;  attacked  by  fever,  94 ;  his  letter  to 
Sir  David  Baird.  95  ;  returns  to  his  com- 
mand in  Mysore,  96  ;  his  talents  for 
government,  97  ;  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major-general,  ib;  advances  upon  Poo- 
nan,  and  enters  that  capital,  102  ;  details 
his  operations  to  the  governor-general, 
103,  108 ;  his  communications  to  lieu- 
tenant-general Stuart,  104,  106 ;  to  col- 
onel Munro,  107;  his  benevolence,  t6.; 
advances  to  Paoowullafa,  110;  restores 
thePeshwah  to  hia  throne,  111  ;  his  opin- 
ions relative  to  the  war  in  the  East,  112  ; 
his  requisition  to  Scindiab,  115;  takes  the 
fort  at  Ahmednugger,  118 ;  military  genius 
of,  1 19  ;  his  unremitting  exertions  during 
the  Mabratta  war,  120 ;  his  anxiety  as  to 
the  healili  of  the  soldiers,  121 ;  his  re* 
marks  on  courts-martial,  123 ;  gains  the 
battle  of  Assaye,  126 ;  his  cool  determina- 
tion, 129 ;  tribute  to,  131  ;  ascends  the 
Ghaut,  132 ;  encamps  at  Warkory,  135 ; 
arrives  at  Phoolmurry,  137 ;  review  of 
his  proceedings,  138';  his  kindness  and 
liberality,  139;  bis  victorious  progreas, 
140;  defeats  Scindiab  at  Argaum,  143, 
152;  his  diplomatic  talents,  145;  takea 
the  fortress  of  Gawilghur,  148  ;  his  treaty 
with  Scindiab,  ib. ;  receives  the  thanks  of 
the  govemopgen.,  149 ;  his  extensive 
correspondence,  150 ;  indisposition  of, 
153,  368;  advice  of,  154;  his  journey 
through  the  Deccan,  155;  gratifying  re- 
ception of,  157;  song  in  honour  of,  160  ; 
returns  to  England,  161 ;  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  district  at  home,  164 ;  bis 
marriage,  ib. ;  his  speeches  in  the  house 
of  commons,  165;  appointed  chief  secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  166  ;  joins  the  expedition 
to  Copenhagen,  167  ;  receives  the  thanks 
of  the  bouse,  172 ;  his  plans  relative  to 
Ireland,  173 ;  proceeds  to  Corunna,  197  ; 
his  views  as  to  the  war  in  Spain,  198,  201  ^ 
236 ;  arrives  at  Figueira,  202 ;  enters 
Leyria,  205 ;  Aleobs^a,  206  ;  and  Obidos, 
ib. ;  defeats  La  Borde,  near  Roli9a,  209 ; 
his  victory  near  Vimiero,  218 ;  his  nego- 
tiations with  the  French,  223 ;  recalled  to 
England,  224;  unfounded  prejudice  a- 
gainst,  ib. ;  vindicates  himself,  225 ;  pri- 
vations endured  by,  230 ;  valuable  piece 
of  plate  presented  to,  231 ;  proceeds  to 
Torres  Vedras,  232 ;  his  letter  to  Sir  John 
Moore,  243;  resumes  his  duties  as  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland,  245 :  bills  intro- 
duced into  the  house  by,  293 ;  resigns  hia 
secretaryship,  295;  proceeds  to  Lisbon, 
and  assumes  the  command  of  the  British 
and  Portuguese  armies,  ib. ;  defeats  Soult 
at  Villa  Nova,  299 ;  captures  Oporto,  301 ; 
humane  precautions  of,  ib. ;  his  passage  of 
the  Douro,  303  ;  pursues  the  French  from 
Oporto,  307  ;  his  advice  to  Cuesta,  308 ; 
hia  remarks  on  the  wants  of  the  troops, 
311,  312 ;  narrowly  escapea  being  made 
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prifonOT,  3f  1 ;  g^m  ibt  hmd-fiMigfat  battle 
of  TtlATen,  3S5 ;  npairi  tbe  fittal  error 
of  Cneeta,  3t6  ;  reinfoieed,  3t9  ;  his 
commendetkm  of  the  officen  under  hk 
comnunil,  i6. ;  hie  eoireepoiulcnee  with 
marsbal  Beresford,  dSO  ;  hia  projected 
operationa,  S31 ;  repela  an  attack  upon  hit 
cooduot,  334  ;  marohea  open  St.  OUalla, 
336;  eritkal  situation  of,  ib,;  ratreata 
upon  Oropeaa,  337 ;  and  to  Delaytoaa, 
342  :  hia  letter  to  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
ib. ;  retiree  to  Tnizillo,  ib» ;  manifold  carea 
of,  343;  his  noble  diapoeitioo,  344; 
declared  geueraliasimo  of  the  Spaniah 
armiea,  345 ;  goee  to  Liabon  for  hia  health, 
ib, ;  elevated  to  the  peerage,  346 ;  ap« 
pointed  eapt-gen.  of  all  the  foicea  m 
Portugal,  ib. ;  humanity  of,  348 ;  hia  re- 
marks  oo  the  ptivationa  of  the  aoldiera, 
350 ;  remoTca  bis  head-quartera  to  Ja- 
raicejo,  353  ;  his  reply  to  Coeau,  ib, ;  hia 
equanimity  and  resolution,  360;  deter- 
mines to  retire  into  Portugal,  362;  his 
remarka  on  the  war,  364 ;  uojuat  aaper- 
aiona  agaiast,  367 ;  the  hiatorian  of  hia 
own  campaigna,  373 ;  bis  opinioDa  aa  to 
the  oocopation  of  Portugal,  377  ;  hia  let- 
tera  to  marabsl  Bereeford,  378,  381,  412, 
ii.  169 ;  hia  arrangementa  for  the  aecnrity 
of  Portugal,  i.  380;  hia  adrice  to  air  R. 
Wilaon,  386;  reaehea  Badajoa,  ib,;  is 
thanked  by  the  Portuguese  government, 
ib.;  hia  unabated  ardour,  390;  inspects 
the  heights  of  Torres  Vedraa,  391 ;  his 
foresight  and  penetration,  t^. ;  proceeds  to 
Seville  and  Cadiz,  398 ;  fond  of  the  ehase, 
396 ;  arnvea  st  Pombal,  398  ;  difficulties 
of  hia  aituation,  399 ;  inspects  the  works 
at  Lisbon,  400  ;  receives  fresh  reinforce- 
ments,  403 ;  rectifies  aboaes  in  the  army, 
405  ;  hia  iastruetiona  to  major* gen.  Cole, 
406 ;  precautiona  of,  407 ;  unjuatiy  aa- 
aaiied  in  £ngland,  415  ;  vindicated  by  hia 
brother  in  the  hooae  of  lorda,  419 ;  an- 
nuity giaoted  to,  422  ;  endcavoura  to  re- 
{^ress  outragea  of  the  aoldiery,  425 ;  bis 
etter  to  admiral  Berkeley,  426 ;  his 
statesmanlike  viewa,  430;  hit  poUtieal 
opiniona,  432 ;  high  aeasa  entertained  of 
mm  by  Napoleon,  434 ;  hit  remarka  on 
the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  436;  his 
estimate  of  the  Freneh  foreee,  441 ;  eon- 
apiraoy  arrested  by,  443 ;  fomous  procla- 
mation of,  445  ;  Ina  no  powsr  to  promote 
officers,  450  ;  hia  letters  to  Charlee  Stuart, 
eaq.,  453,  ii.  70,  241,  334,  338;  hia 
resolution  of  character,  i.  460  ;  hia  reoom- 
meodation  to  the  Portuguese  government, 
461 ;  auggeationa  of,  465 ;  proclamation 
iasaed  by,  468;  confers  with  marabal 
Bereeford,  47i ;  retiree  behind  the  Aiva 
and  protects  Coimbra,  472  ;  ocoupiea  Bn- 
asco,  473  ;  laya  the  country  waste  during 
the  retreat  of  the  British,  480 ;  defenda  his 
proceedings,  484 ;  follows  the  French  in 
their  retreat,  486  ;  hia  unremitting  exer- 
tions, 490 ;  deploree  the  state  of  affiurs,  ii. 
2  i  his  exertions  to  defend  Gadia,'4 ;  avatem 
recomneaded  hy,  9$  piinniet  tb«  Irtnch 


in  their  retreat  horn  BantKem,  11 ;  aUs 
movements  of,  12 ;  follows  Maaaena  acron 
the  Alva,  14 ',  entsis  Celorioo,  IS ;  drives 
Maaaena  acrooa  the  Coa,ib. ;  estimate  of 
hie  talents,  16  }  his  proclamation  to  the 
Portngneae,  19;  endeavours  to  mitigsis 
the  honors  of  war,  fO ;  eneoaatars  the 
enemy  at  Albuera,  24 ;  hia  opimons  re- 
lative to  the  betde,  27,  hie  deepsiais 
eoaflict  with  the  enemy  at  FuealM 
d'Honore,  30 ;  inveata  Auneida,  35 ;  n- 
paira  the  worka  of  that  place,  34;  d«- 
terminea  to  penetrate  into  Spain,  t^ ;  ia- 
veste  Badajos,  34;  hia  eorrespondenee 
with  lieut-gen.  Graham,  36—^;  his 
letter  to  major-gen.  Cole,  37  ;  his  regiid 
for  discipline,  S,  64 ;  prepane  to  attsck 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  39 ;  ma  letters  to  the 
esri  of  Liverpool,  41,  57,  59,  70.  98, 166, 
292, 332,  343,  401  ;  relieves  Galida.  5S; 
retreeta  to  Guinaldo,  54  ;  oautioas  systea 
off  55 ;  moves  to  FrenadSy  57 ;  his  letten 
to  Sir  Howard  Dooglaa,  58,  147;  his 
high  sense  of  the  tnlenta  of  heat-geo. 
HUl,  62,  68,  69 ;  hia  plana  of  finssee, 
70f  77 ;  his  letter  to  nujorwgen.  Campbell, 
71  ;  movea  to  Fuente  Guinaldo,  7S ;  his 
remarks  on  the  fall  of  Valencia,  74 ;  hii 
regard  to  auppliee  and  nseana  of  traasport 
for  the  army,  79 ;  preparee  to  re^coBBcaoe 
the  campaign,  ib, ;  hie  letter  to  gencnl 
Caatanoa,  80 :  hia  nhnervstions  to  ierd 
Willism  Bentinck,  80,  100  ;  leys  siege 
to  Cindad  Rodrigo,  83  ;  hie  diieetioas  to 
sen.  HUl,  84,  116,  125;  takes  Ciaded 
Rodrigo,  86;  dignity  oooferrad  oo,88; 
hia  letter  to  Lady  Sarah  Napier,  89 ;  ud 
to  lord  Aylmer,  ib.;  enthusiasm  of  the 
Spsniards  in  favour  of,  90 ;  racetvee  the 
thanks  of  parliament  and  iaoeeted  esri,  91; 
invests  Badajoa,  97 ;  captarea  that  fertre«i, 
103,  104 ;  gaina  posaeaalon  of  the  bridge 
of  Almaras,  109 ;  hia  arrangements  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  1157his  letter  to 
major-gen.  Murray,  121;  advsnces  on 
Salamaaca,  122 ;  hia  coBcem  at  the 
conduct  of  some  of  the  troops,  12^; 
oecupiea  ftalamanca,  124 ;  his  letter  to 
his  brother,  127 ;  his  diecietioo,  129 ;  bis 
rtmarka  on  the  piooeedinge  of  the  eneny, 
133  ;  his  pracantionaiy  ayatem,  134 ;  gtios 
a  signal  victory  over  the  French  at  Sslt- 
manca,  138;  reaehea  Torre  LodoeH 
142  (  hia  entry  into  Madrid,  ib. ;  captoree 
Seville,  143 ;  dangera  of  hia  poaitioB,  144; 
hia  letter  to  msjor-gen.  Clinton,  ib.;  bie 
letters  to  earl  Bethorst,  145,  207,  2f 5, 
225,  230,  240,  245.  249.  253,  265,  t70, 
277,  281, 288, 297. 301, 305, 332 ;  pie|Mt8 
of,  147,  ;  his  apirited  proclamatkia,  149 ; 
entora  VaUadolid.  ib.;  hia  memm  to 
cover  Madrid,  ib,;  precautions  of,  150; 
laya  aiege  to  Borgoe,  151^154;  retreat 
of  hie  ermy,  155 ;  evacuatee  Madrid,  i^. ; 
reaehea  Salamanca,  158 ;  his  eoaoen 
relative  to  lord  Peget,  159;  letirse  to 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  160 ;  hie  lemerbs  oe  fbe 
retreat  from  Burgos,  161$  aeeasstieos 
•giinatt   164;  hia  idf  op— mil,  1C3; 
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hit  remariM  on  the  wtr,  166 ;  hi*  let- 
ter to  gen.  Hill,  168;  his  smngemeote 
for  resuming  the  cemjMd^*  175;  hie 
letter  to  col.  Torreos,  t6. ;  1  le  obienrations 
to  gen.  WhittinghAm,  174;  his  recom- 
mendation to  ue  British  goTernment, 
179;  his  passage  of  the  Douro,  18S; 
parsoes  the  French  to  Borgoe,  189 ; 
crones  the  Ebro,  184 ;  totally  defeats  the 
French  at  Vittoria,  191 ;  splendid  advan- 
tages  gained  by  the  yietory,  192  ;  arrires 
near  ^mplona,  194 ;  and  blockades  that 
place  195 ;  enlightened  views  of,  198  ;  his 
letter  to  don  Juan  O'Donojn  in  Tindica- 
tion  of  gen.  Castanos,  198  ;  raised  to  the 
rank  of  field-marabal,  S02 ;  extent  of  his 
services,  ib. ;  his  extraordinary  activity, 
213  ;  his  letter  to  Sir  H.  Wellesley  on  the 
war  in  Spain,  ib, ;  and  to  gen.  Mine,  225 ; 
captures  San  Sebastian,  229 ;  his  account 
of  the  brilliant  afiair  at  San  Marcial,  236  ; 
fresh  calumnies  against,  241 ;  his  letter 
to  Sir  George  Collier,  242  ;  his  proclama- 
tion to  the  French  people,  ib, ;  his  invasion 
of  France,  243 ;  writes  to  Sir  John  Hope 
detailing  bis  proceedings,  t6. ;  drives  the 
enemy  from  St.  Jean  de  Lui,  247 ;  bis 
enlightened  views,  249,  253,  273,  294; 
actively  reaumes  the  campaign,  255 ;  his 
high  sense  of  the  services  of  Sir  John 
Hope,  260;  magnanimous  feelings  of, 
261 ;  formidable  obstscles  encountered 
by.  262 ;  his  letter  to  the  duke  of  York, 
263  ;  political  views  of,  266  ;  his  letter  to 
gen.  Murillo,  276 ;  visited  by  the  due 
D'Angoul^e,  285  ;  writes  to  rear-adm. 
Penrose,  286;  crosses  the  Adoor,  i6. ; 
gains  the  battle  of  Ortbes,  289  ;  his  re- 
commendation to  gen.  Freyre,  294 ;  bis 
instructions  to  the  earl  of  Dalbousie,  302  ; 
his  letter  to  the  hon.  H.  Wellesley,  304 ; 
his  correspondence  with  the  doc  D'An- 
gouldme,  306;  his  letter  to  Sir  John 
Hope,  309 ;  and  to  col.  Bunbur^,  310 ; 
invests  Toulouse,  313,  317;  his  entry 
into  that  place,  321 ;  appointed  ambas- 
sador to  Peris,  330;  his  letter  to  the 
Spanish  minister  at  war,  331 ;  |>re8ented  by 
the  king  of  Sweden  with  the  military  order 
of  the  sword,  332  ;  his  gratifying  reception 
at  Paris,  ib,;  created  an  English  duke, 
ib,;  his  letters  to  viscount  Castleresgh, 
333, 334, 335,  342,  345,  353,  356,  398  ; 
arrives  at  Madrid,  334 ;  honours  paid  to 
335 ;  declared  captain-general  of  Spain, 
ib, ;  his  recommendations  to  the  king,  336 ; 
his  order  to  the  army  on  his  return  to 
Englsnd,  337;  acclamations  on  his  arrival 
in  London,  338  ;  takes  his  seat  as  a  peer 
of  the  realm,  339  ;  receivee  the  tbanks  of 
the  house,  ib ;  bis  dignified  reply,  340  : 
presented  with  the  frMdom  of  the  city  of 
London,  341  ;  proceeds  to  Paris  as  am- 
bassador eitraofdinary,  342 ;  recommends 
the  king  of  France  to  abolish  the  slave 
trade,  342,  346,  350,  408  ;  his  penetration 
and  foresight,  345 ;  corresponds  with  Mr. 
WUberforce,  346;  ;his  reply  to  Caleb 
Barnes,   esqr.,  348;  his  letter  to  Mr. 


Cook,  349;  and  to  lord  Holland,  350; 
popular  feeling  against  at  Psris,  352; 
qnits  thst  capital  and  proceeds  to  Vienna, 
353 ;  arrives  at  Brussels,  357 ;  his  letter 
to  the  earl  of  Clancarty,  ib, ;  annoyed  at 
the  Inkewarmness  of  the  British  ministry, 
361  ;  his  letter  to  his  brother  on  the  as- 
pects of  the  war,  362  ;  force  under,  365  ; 
'his  head -quarters  at  Brussels,  366  ;  re- 
ceives intelligence  of  the  advance  of  the 
enemy.  367  ;  moves  towards  Quatre  Bras 
ib. ;  his  interview  with  Blucher,  368 ; 
retires  upon  Waterloo,  374  ;  force  under, 
375;  bravery  of,  384;  criticai  sitaation 
of,  385 ;  rallies  the  Brunswickers,  386 ; 
heroism  of,  ib, ;  utterly  defeats  the  French, 
387 ;  inspects  the  field  of  battle  by  moon- 
light, ib, ;  loss  of  the  allies  under,  ib, ;  feel- 
ingly deplores  the  loss  of  bis  gsUant  com- 
panions in  arms,  388 ;  his  letter  to  the  duke 
of  Beaufort,  389  ;  marches  to  Paris,  390 ; 
his  high  qualities  as  a  statesman  and  di- 
plomatist, 391 ;  general  order  issued  by, 
on  the  army  entering  the  French  territory, 
392 ;  returns  his  thanks  to  the  army,  393, 
403 ;  his  remarks  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
394;  his  policy  towards  the  Bourbons, 
397';  bis  letter  to  gen.  Dumouriez,  400  ; 
to  £.  Cooke,  esq.,  402;  and  to  Lord 
Exmoutb,  403 ;  sum  voteid  to  build  him 
a  suitable  residenoe,  405 ;  resumes  his 
seat  in  the  house  of  peers,  406,;  is  sttacked 
by  the  opposition,  ib, ;  wise  counsels  of, 
407,  413;  his  speeches  in  parliament, 
410 ;  splendid  vase  presented  to,  411 ; 
supports  lord  Liverpoors  administiation, 
414;  his  secession  from  ofilce,  418  ;  his 
explanations  in  the  bouse  of  lords,  420 ; 
his  amendment  on  the  corn  laws,  427; 
resigns  the  office  of  commander-in-chief, 
and  becomes  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
431 ;  his  masterly  speech  on  the  Ottoman 
power,  433;  Mr.  Brougham's  speech  on 
oM  ;acceasion  to  office,  434 ;  bis  obser- 
vations on  the  com  laws,  443 ;  advocates 
the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts, 
444;  his  speech  on  the  catholic  claims, 
447;  his  letter  to  Dr.  Curtis,  454; 
repels  the  attacks  made  upon  him,  461 ; 
feelings  on  the  prospect 'of  a  civil  war,' 
463 ;  his  speeoh  in  mvour  of  the  Romsn 
Cstbdio  claims,  467;  his  duel  with  the 
earl  of  Winchelsea,  474 ;  policy  of,  481 ; 
his  attention  to  the  police  of  the  metro- 
polis, 485 ;  his  tour  through  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  486;  useful  measures 
introduced  by,  489 ;  his  energetic  efforts 
to  repress  tumults  in  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts, 500 ;  memorable  declaration  of,  on 
the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform,  501 ; 
prejudices  against,  503 ;  precautionaiT 
measuree  of,  505;  importance  of  his 
administration,  506 ;  his  resignation  as 
premier,  507;  his  attendance  in  parlia- 
ment, 511 ;  just  reasoning  of,  512  ;  pre- 
sents petitions  against  the  reform  bill, 
513 ;  his  speech  on  the  civil  list,  514 ; 
singular  penetration  of,  517;  opposee 
the  reform  bill,   518^520,   531  >  his 
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town  mansion  attecked  by  the  mob, 
521 ;  bis  motion  on  the  state  of  the 
couutry,  525 ;  on  the  differences  between 
Holland  aod  Belgium,  526  ;  bis  remsrks 
on  "Bgitation,"  527;  on  education  in 
Ireland.  528 ;  nobly  rindieates  bis  con- 
duct, 535;  withdraws  from  the  bouse, 
540;  bis  observations  on  our  foreign 
policy,  541,  544;  bis  strong  reasoning 
|X)wers,  543 ;  oo  the  Irish  clergy,  546 ; 
on  Indian  affairs,  549 ;  on  renewing  the 
Bank  charter,  ib. ;  his  remarks  on  the 
conduct  of  ministers.  551 ;  takes  part  in 
various  important  debates,  552 ;  dignified 
bearing  of,  553 ;  elected  chanceliur  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  554;  disinterested 
conduct  of,  555  ;  visited  by  Sir  R.  Peel, 
556  ;  his  public  life  and  political  conduct 
during  the  administration' of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, 560;  summary  of  his  character, 
561. 

Wellesley,  marquis  of.  his  gratifying  rece]^ 
tion  ac  Cadis,  1.  345 ;  concerts  with  the 
Supreme  Juota,  ib.  ;  his  departure  ibr 
England,  392 ;  vindicates  the  conduct  of 
his  brother,  419 

Weiherell,  air  Charles,  ii.  476 ;  attack  on, 
523 

WbamcUffe,  lord,  ii.  530 

Whigs,  arguments  of  the,  ii.  19 ;  their  im- 
beciUty,  432,  446,  496 


Wbitbread,  Mr.,  argottaat  of,  i.  «94 

Wbittingham,  gen.,  ii.  174,  ^    * 

Widerholt,  gen.,  i.  412 

Wilberforee,  Mr.,  ti.  346 

Wilson,  sir  Robert,  marches  to  Almeida,  L 

276 ;  his  heroic  eicertions,  287 ;  po»t«4 

at  Viieo,  296;  force  under,  3 15,  3.19; 

defeated  by  Ney,  351 ;  alloded  to,  3>9; 

advice  to,    386;   joins    the   Doqtia  d"! 

Farqne.  388  ;  soeceaaee  of,  481 ;  brigade 

under,  ii.  66,  237 
Wincbelsea,  earl  of,  bis  duel  with  the  dab 

of  WelUngtoQ,  ii.  473,  496;  deebntios 

of,  530 
Wynch,  col.,  wonnded.  i.  268 
Wyndham,  capt.,  ii.  192 

York,  duke  of,  returns  to  tbe  continent,  i.  14 ; 
bis  gallant  conduct,  16 ;  marekei  to 
Renaix,  19;  returns  to  England,  23;  fail 
exertions,  192 ;  letter  of  lord  Welliogtos 
to.  263  ;  bis  death,  iL  414 
Youth  of  military  men,  i.  4 
Ypres,  taken  by  the  French,  i.  19 

Zadorras,  river,  ii.  187 
Zsmbujal,  near  Lisbon,  i.  233,  234 
Zambugeira,  vilUge  of,  i.  211 
Zamora,  brilliant  affair  at,  ii.  182 
Zietben,  gen.,  ii«  366 


THE   END. 
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